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‘ITHIS JUST IN. .. 





OFF SIDES 


Those who have worked closely with the Dukakis 
administration on the issue of AIDS were surprised 
when, on Monday, ABC’s World News Tonight listed 
Dukakis as one of those presidential candidates favoring 
“mandatory AIDS testing under some circumstances.” 
More confusing, in light of that report, was a newspaper 
story that appeared on Tuesday; in response to Reagan’s 
call for widespread mandatory testing Dukakis had told 
reporters he disagreed with such required testing, 
favoring instead “a broad cooperative educational 
effort.” 

Dukakis’s official position, says campaign press 
secretary Patricia O’Brien, is generally one of opposition 
to widespread mandatory testing. “Up to this point, he 
has basically not been in favor of widespread mandatory 
testing... . ” she told the Phoenix. “At the same time, 
because this is a huge and growing public-health 
problem, and no one yet knows where it leads, he does 
not rule out the possibility of mandatory testing in 
certain very limited situations.” Possible exceptions, 
O’Brien says, could be “immigration or the military.” 

According to an ABC staffer, those reservations, 
articulated by a member of the Dukakis campaign to an 
ABC reporter over the weekend, were apparently 
enough to put Dukakis, along with three Republicans — 
Vice President Bush, former Delaware Governor Pierre 
du Pont, and New York Congressman Jack Kemp — and 
moderate Democrat Bruce Babbitt, the former governor 
of Arizona, in the category of candidates who generally 

call for more-sweeping mandatory testing. 

In talking to ABC, the campaign staffer apparently did 
not emphasize strongly enough the governor's 
commitment to early sex education for children, 
including education about condoms, for Dukakis to be 
included in the group of candidates sharing that point of 
view. That group included Delaware Senator Joseph 
Biden, Missouri Congressman Richard Gephardt, Jesse 
Jackson, Tennessee Congressman Albert Gore, and 
Illinois Senator Paul Simon. 


ABC lumped him in with the pro-testing candidates. 


BLUE WITH ANGER 


Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Massachusetts announced 
publicly last week that they were suing the Harvard 
Community Health Plan (HCHP) for $8 million. But 
apparently they aren’t stopping there. So incensed are 
the giant insurance companies over an HCHP ad 
campaign billing the plan’s coverage as “the cure for the 
Blues” that Blue Cross/Blue Shield have filed with both 
the state Division of Insurance and the attorney 
general's office in attempts to stop the ad campaign. 
Neither state office would comment on the Blues’ 
appeals except to say they had received letters 
concerning the advertisements, which Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield executive vice-president Thomas Lee Huston 
terms “utterly deceptive.’’ Knowledgeable sources, 
though, said that the Blues are looking for a cease-and- 
desist order from the insurance commissioner and that 
they have asked the attorney general to bring a suit on 
behalf of the commonwealth against HCHP for what the 
Blues are calling false and unfair advertising. 

The Blues, the largest health insurers in 
Massachusetts, with some three million subscribers, 
want $4 million in actual damages and $4 million in 
punitive damages from HCHP, the second-largest 
insurer in the commonwealth, with an enrollment of 
approximately 300,000. At issue in the Blues campaign 
are a series of Harvard Community Health Plan 
advertisements that began appearing in newspapers, on 
radio, and on TV May 18. Typical of the aggressive series 
is a full-page newspaper ad featuring a man with a 
broken leg complaining that he has to pay his doctor on 
top of what he pays for Blue Cross/Blue Shield coverage. 
The ad asserts that “for many things, traditional Blue 
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Cross/Blue Shield coverage is only 80 percent.” 

“They're trying to portray Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
coverage — even our hospital coverage — as coverage 
that’s paid only 80 percent,” complains Huston. “If you 
have a Blue card, the bill is 100 percent paid 95 percent of 
the time. There are a lot of insurance carriers whose 
coverage is 80 percent. Blue Cross and Blue Shield is 100 
percent. What these ads are doing is getting people 
worried.” 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield do provide 100 percent 
coverage for inpatient hospital care under the 
companies’ group-insurance contracts (the plan under 
which most people are insured, through work). Records 
on file with the Division of Insurance, however, show 
that the 200,000 subscribers to Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield nongroup insurance plans do receive only 80 
percent coverage for inpatient hospital care. Most 
services for nongroup subscribers, in fact, are covered at 
80 percent. As for group subscribers, many of them — 
including employees of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the largest employer in the state and one 
that offers one of the most comprehensive. insurance- 
benefits packages in Massachusetts — get only 80 
percent coverage for outpatient doctor visits, doctors’- 
office visits, prescription drugs, private-duty nursing 
care, diagnostic testing, and a host of other services. 

Asked if any of the Harvard Community Health Plan 
ads mention hospital coverage, HCHP spokesman Alan 
Raymond replied flatly, “No. This is a very aggressive 
advertising campaign,” he added. “That doesn’t mean 
it’s inaccurate.” 


SOUNDING ALARM 


The burn-out toll in central Cambridge increased 
recently, with the latest casualty the Bay Street home of 
Yellow Cab and Bay State Taxi. Fire gutted the building 
on the morning of Sunday, May 24. Its remains stand 
shakily next to those of Uncle Bunny’s, Jacks, and the 
Butcher Block, just a month after another blaze 
destroyed those businesses and a year after fire claimed 
the nearby Orson Welles Cinemas. 

Officials ruled out arson in the two previous blazes, 
but the cab building was torched, according to 
Cambridge fire investigator Edward Fowler. “It was a 
human hand that set this fire,’ Fowler said. “It was 
definitely set.” He added that investigators are following 
several solid leads provided by eyewitnesses to the 
blaze. The cab companies were only minimally 
operating out of the Bay Street location; they were in the 
process of moving out of the building. The entire block, 
including the sites of both recent fires, has been slated 
for redevelopment. 

Although conspiracy theories have reached the level 
of folklore in the area, the Cambridge Fire Department 
concluded that the Jacks fire started in a box of electrical 
wiring in Uncle Bunny’s basement. The Orson Welles 
blaze was also termed an electrical fire, originating in the 
popcorn machine's upper housing. Fowler said he is 
certain that neither fire was arson. 

The string of burnt buildings along Mass Ave is a 
disconcerting sight, especially to those with a stake in 
the neighborhood. “Definitely I’m concerned,” said 
A.K.M. Hoque, owner of Ashoka, a restaurant next to the 
Welles. “The way it’s burning down doesn’t sound right 
to me.” More disturbing to Hoque is the thought of new 
buildings replacing the rubble and adding to the area’s 
gentrification. 

“There are a lot of the long-term tenants who feel the 
neighborhood is being claimed, is going upscale and 
yuppie too fast,” said Suzi Phelps, owner of the punk 
clothing store Hubba Hubba. Phelps and coworker Liza 
Chapman moved their store out of the Jacks building 
and down the road in February, thus avoiding disaster. 


POWER OF THE PRESS 


Ronald Reagan isn’t the only person who’s learned 
that saying something over and over again to the press 
eventually makes it common journalistic wisdom. Last 
Tuesday the Globe published an Associated Press (AP) 
item reporting that the owners of the Seabrook nuclear- 
power plant were about to embark on an ad campaign 
entitled “Seabrook Station: A Safe Investment in Our 
Energy Future.” Obviously, the ads will have to prove to 
a skeptical public that there’s no reason to be afraid of 
Seabrook, despite the fact that the commonwealth’s 
public-safety officials say they can’t evacuate residents 
in the area in case of an accident. 

That's why it was convenient that the AP had picked 
up and repeated uncritically a long-standing, 
controversial utility claim. The item referred to 
Seabrook’s containment vessel as “‘double-strength,” an 
assessment so subject to question that even Seabrook’s 
federally sponsored cheerleaders at the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission haven't bought it. The piece 
quoted no one but a Seabrook spokesman and a 
Seabrook executive, both decrying the one-sided 
treatment of nuclear-power issues in the press. So you 
could say, like the AP, that Seabrook’s campaign will 
begin on Sunday — or you could say it has already 
begun. 





Thanks this week to Scot Lehigh, Maureen Dezell, 
Mark Caro, and John Medearis. 
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The only reason the championship is up for grabs 
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BY FRANCIS J. CONNOLLY 


sort of perspective. 

It is not true, for instance, that Bird will carry 
Southie by four-to-one over Ray Flynn in September's 
preliminary or that he will personally oversee 
installation of complete cable-TV service in the Back Bay 
before Flag Day. Bird will in fact not skipper the 
Marblehead Yacht Club’s entry in the next America’s 
Cup defender’s trials, nor will he be directly involved in 
construction of the third Harbor tunnel. Rumors of Bird’s 
pending appointment as auxiliary bishop of the Boston 
Archdiocese would doubtless surprise the Vatican; 
equally erroneous are the reports that he will celebrate 
his selection as chairman of the Vault by conducting the 
Pops on the Esplanade next July 4. And there are long 
odds against his winning an Emmy next year for his 
performance as a regular on Spenser: For Hire. 

With all that said, however, there is damn tittle else 
that Larry Bird seems incapable of accomplishing. 
Having carried the Celtics into the NBA finals with a 
phenomenal demonstration of will last Saturday, he has 
established himself as Boston’s architect of the 
improbable. And if there is any chance at all that these 
Celtics will come back to raise their 17th championship 
banner, it is a chance defined by the talent and 
determination of Larry Bird. 

That the chance is perilously remote — that the Lakers 
are demonstrably the faster, younger, healthier, more 
talented team in this year’s finals — is not the relevant 
point. LA’s frightening display of four-quarter showtime 
in Tuesday’s opener clearly established the Lakers’ claim 
as the best team in the NBA this year. But their claim to 
the championship remains in doubt, if only because Bird 
is still capable of disputing it. 

Last Saturday, after his 37 points and his 48 minutes in 
90-degree heat had dispatched the Pistons, an exhausted 
Bird sounded almost wistful in the locker room. “I sort of 
wish this was the end of it,” he said then, knowing that 
his third championship showdown against the Lakers — 
and his fourth title confrontation with Magic Johnson — 
would be the most grueling of his career. Now the end of 
this season, mercifully, is in sight for Bird and the 
Celtics. In fact, it’s been in sight for three weeks, ever 
since the seventh game against Milwaukee. It is Bird 
who’s been most responsible for continually deferring 
that end, and it is he of all the Celties who can determine 
what the end will be. 

It’s not that Bird alone can win a championship, and 
it’s not that the rest of the Celtics don’t deserve a full 
share of the credit for the victory against Detroit. 
Nothing shows that more clearly than a comparison of 
Saturday’s game seven and Tuesday’s game one: Bird 
Continued on page 17 


1 t is time to put all this Larry Bird business into some 
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PERSONALLY 
Reagan's Vietnam 
BY E. BRUCE BERMAN JR. 





f you ask the pundits, we Americans are sick of 

being force-fed parallels between Richard Nixon's 

Watergate and Ronald Reagan’s Iranarama. And 
they may be right. But as this scandal unfolds, 
comparisons will continue to be inevitable because, as a 
wise man once observed, not only does history repeat 
itself, but the more things change here in America, the 
more they stay the same. 

During the first few weeks after the Iran/contra 
scandal broke, back in November, we were treated to the 
ugly spectacle of Lawrence Eagleburger, former deputy 
secretary of State and longtime Henry Kissinger toady 
who is now head of the consulting firm Kissinger 
Associates, which is no longer associated with Henry the 
K. He was gleefully lauding his former boss's diplomatic 
skills, without which, he assured us, the world, and 
especially the Soviets, would have discovered that the 
government of the United States had been paralyzed 
during the Watergate period and unable to act 
decisively. With, one supposes, disastrous consequences 
for US foreign policy. 

There was, soon after the initial Iran/contra 
revelations, much concern that what almost happened 
during Watergate would occur now, and that should the 
investigations deeply erode Reagan’s stature or our 
allies’ or adversaries’ perceptions of Reagan’s ability to 
serve as president or commander-in-chief, America’s 
foreign policy would again be at risk. 

In politics particularly, observe the experts, perception 
is reality. And after a term and a half of the Great 
Communicator at the helm, I'd tend to agree. 

But the the most fundamental evidence of Reagan's 
failure isn’t his involvement or lack of involvement in 
the foreign-policy scandal. Rather, it is six years of 
nonfeasance, a tragic failure of leadership here at home. 
And the consequences of Reagan’s failure of leadership 
can't be avoided by a diplomatic shell game or Henry the 
K’s blue smoke and mirrors, because the consequences 
are already written in stone. 

Fifty-eight thousand Americans died in Vietnam; 
according to the best epidemiological data available to 
date, by 1990, 252,000 Americans will have died of AIDS. 

Yet the president's approach to this unprecedented 
medical emergency has been to politicize the issue and 
polarize the population, and to deal with AIDS as if it 
were a public-relations problem. And that kind of 
cynical stupidity in this matter spells death and disaster. 

When he returned from Vietnam, former Navy 
lieutenant and now US Senator John Kerry testified 
eloquently against the war in Vietnam. A war hero and 
antiwar activist with three purple hearts, a bronze star, 
and a silver star, John Kerry was, and is, a loyal and 
patriotic American who, in 1971, asked the old men on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: “How do you 
ask a man to be the last man to die for a mistake?” 

I don’t know how many medals Ronald Reagan 
picked up on the back lots of Hollywood, where he sat 
out two or three wars, but | do know he isn’t going to 
pick up any medals for leadership this year. And it’s 
perfectly clear that, as with Nixon’s Vietnam debacle, the 
consequences of Reagan’s lack of leadership during the 
AIDS epidemic will be measured in tens of thousands of 
lives lost. And as John Kerry asked 15 years ago, I want 
to know how our “leaders” can ask thousands and 
thousands of men and women to die for a mistake. 

Most wars, we are told, are started by the old and 
fought by the young. It’s the soldiers on the line, not the 
politicians in Washington, who risked their lives in the 
trenches of Europe and the tunnels of Vietnam. And, 

‘once again, an old man, abstemious, monogamous, and 
certainly out of touch, is grandstanding, posturing, and 
polarizing our country, sowing ignorance and fear while 
exploiting racism, sexism, and prejudice. 

Reagan has called AIDS “the disease which has 
brought us together’ while exploiting base prejudices 
that are ripping us apart. He has called for unity and 
understanding while yellow-gloved riot police have 
arrested some of the most courageous people in this war 
against death itself. 

He has called for all Americans to consider 
volunteering to help those who are suffering and dying 
from AIDS while the federal government spends less 
money on AIDS research and care than the amount in an 
average year's cost overrun for a nuclear plant like 
Seabrook or the cost of a single B-1 bomber. 

He has urged Americans to show compassion, 
enlightenment, and understanding toward AIDS 
victims, and then threatened immigrants, veterans, and 
federal prisoners with discrimination or exclusion here 
in America by calling for mandatory testing for people 
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confidentiality from the government or the health and 
insurance industries to those tested, Reagan is setting 
another ugly precedent that will be almost certainly be 
used to discriminate against Haitians, homosexuals, 
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hemophiliacs, and other minorities. And though 
championing prisoners’ rights isn’t always popular even 
among civil libertarians, the ACLU had better step in 
and fight mandatory testing in prisons, because 











constitutional protections only have meaning when they and drink. 

protect everyone, not just the popular or the innocent. 

Continued on page 24 Credits: Mark Morelli (with News and Lifestyle). 
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JUNE 5, 1987 


SECTION ONE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


LETTER 





A PHOENIX 
EDITORIAL 


Dear Phoenix readers: 

We have reprinted here the Boston 
Herald's lead editorial from last Friday, 
May 29, the day our issue containing the 
“Safer Sex Kit” came out. We have done 
this so that all Phoenix readers have the 
opportunity to see for themselves the 
position taken by Boston’s second daily, 
newspaper regarding AIDS education — 
and prevention. We also wanted to 


. respond to the ludicrous statements and 


implications of the editorial. 

Let us initially dismiss the personal 
excoriation and ad hominem attacks on 
the publisher of the Phoenix, since, by 
definition, such attacks avoid addressing 
the merits of opposing positions. . 

The Herald editorial fails most 
miserably precisely in those passages 
where it abandons its snide attitude and 
tries to advance logical criticism of the 
Phoenix's distribution of the kit. Our 
“Safer Sex Kit’ included an eight-page 
guide that, in addition to presenting the 
best scientific data and statistics 
available about AIDS, focused on how 
to have a fulfilling sex life while 
also contained a latex condom. 

Focusing its outrage on the presence of 
the condom in the kit, the Herald totally 
dismissed the importance of using a 
condom as a means of protection against 
the HIV virus. The Herald based its 
position on an article in the latest edition 
of the New England Journal of Medicine. 
The Herald quoted the NEJM article as 
reporting that 17 percent of condoms 
tested for the article had failed. Thus did 
the Herald conclude to its readers that 
condoms were hardly an answer to the 
problem of avoiding contracting AIDS. 
This distortion of the information in the 
NEJM article was either cynically 
motivated or the product of ignorance. 

There are important elements in the 
NEjM article that the. Herald somehow 
missed: 1) that the 17 percent failure rate 
was based on a study involving a total of 
18 couples, of which three experienced a 
failure of a condom in sex. As any first- 
year college student of statistics 
understands, a sampling of 18 is hardly 
statistically significant; and 2) that the 
study was of homosexual couples, using 
condoms not as they were intended to be 

~used, for vaginal intercourse, but in anal 
intercourse, where the failure rate would 
of course be higher. The Phoenix “Safer 
Sex Kit” noted this fact: “Because of the 
tightness of the anus, condoms are more 
prone to break during anal intercourse.” 

The Herald does not acknowledge the 
fact that often a condoms failure is due 
to improper use of the device. That point 
is carefully covered in the guide to which 
the Herald took such passionate 

exception. The Herald's entire statistical 
argument is based on a study of 18 
homosexual couples using condoms 
during anal intercourse. How 
conveniently are statistics manipulated. 

Even if the overall failure rate of 
condoms were in fact a full 17 percent — 
which it is not, when heterosexual use is 
taken into consideration — isn’t 83 
percent protection better than none? (We 
cautioned our readers that condoms do 
not guarantee protection from the HIV 
virus.) In fact, the NEJM article the 
Herald relied on in attacking our 
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endorsement of condoms for safer sex 
reached the same conclusion we did: 
“Much recent emphasis has been placed 
on condoms, and there is little doubt that 
meticulous use of condoms can reduce 
the transmission of the HIV virus,” the 
NEJM article stated. 

Rather than recognizing the reality of 
nonmonogamy, and thus the importance 
of condoms as a means of reducing the 
risk of contracting and transmitting the 
the HIV virus, the Herald has chosen to 
ignore the entire history of human 
behavior, taking a position advocating 
the “totally monogamous variety” of sex. 
Clearly implicit in this position is the 
notion that those too weak to adhere to 
this puritanical line deserve to suffer the 
effects of a sort of moral Darwinism — 
survival of the most righteous. 

The Herald chose to ignore what we 
were careful to point out: that there is no 
safe sex, only safer sexual activities, and 
that abstinence or a long-standing 
monogatous relationship are the only 
certain ways of insuring against 
contracting the AIDS virus, The Herald 
seemed not to understand one of the 
most treacherous qualities of the HIV 
virus: the incredibly lengthy latency 
period — it may be as long as 10 years — 
between exposure to the HIV virus and 
the onset of the disease. Thus, even if a 
couple were to begin a monogamous 
relationship today, unless neither party 
had had a sexual encounter for a 
minimum of six months previous and 
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both had tested negative for the HIV 
virus, they would-not be safe if they 
engaged in sexual practices that include 
the exchange of bodily fluids without 
protecting themselves. In its simplistic 
and ultimately ignorant elevation of 
monogamy as a panacea, the Herald 
dangerously misinformed its readers. 

One final element of the Herald's 
editorial needs to be addressed; that is its 
very title, “Sleazy Gimmick.” For the 
sake of argument, we concede, as Dr. 
Timothy Johnson notedion Channel 5 
last Friday night, that the inclusion of a 
condom in the “Safer Sex Kit” was 
“gimmicky.” But gimmicks are not 
intrinsically evil. In this case, we 
included the condom not only because 
we knew full well that it would indeed 
attract attention to our “Safer Sex Kit,” 
but also because, as Surgeon General C. 
Everett Koop has asserted, condoms are 
the only means presently available for 
nonabstinent and nonmonogamous 
individuals to minimize exposure to the 
HIV. Unfortunately, there exists in our - 
society a stigma attached to condoms. If 
they are to realize their full potential as 
barriers — imperfect barriers, but 
barriers nonetheless — to the spread of 
the HIV virus, then that stigma must be 
removed. The “gimmick” of inserting 
condoms in each issue of last week's 
Phoenix was the best way we could think 
of to attack that stigma. 

The word we find objectionable is not 
“gimmick” but “sleazy.” It’s not sleazy to 
inform people how they might reduce 
their chances of getting AIDS. And it’s 
not sleazy to increase the acceptability of 
condoms, a critical tool in.the advance of 
safer sex. To the Herald, it seems, 
acknowledging anything other than 
abstinence and monogamy is sleazy. But 
those who, like the Herald, would reject 
human sexual urges, who would cover 
their ears rather than learn about safer 
sex and how to use condoms, represent 
the group of people most at risk for 
contracting AIDS: the ignorant among 
us, 

The Herald attacked the Phoenix's 
“Safer Sex Kit” as a circulation builder. 
The fact is that the press run was not 
increased by so much as one newspaper 
(though the response to the issue 
suggests that that was a serious business 
error). For the Herald to call our “Safer 
Sex Kit” a “sleazy gimmick” is to 
overlook cynically, or to be ignorant of, 
the commitment this newspaper has 
Continued on page 22 
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At Lafayette Park: for the activists, testing is the ideal political issue. 


Let the debate begin 


AIDS arrives on the political battlefield 








ASHINGTON — In the six years 


W since the virus claimed its first 
official US casualty, this 
nation’s war against AIDS has been 
undermined by a conspiracy of silence. 
At first, elements of the gay community, 
afraid that they would be further 
stigmatized and ostracized, were afraid to 
talk about it. For several years, the media, 
made squeamish and confused by a 
disease linked to the most intimate 
sexual behavior, were unwilling to report 
frankly about it. Longstanding cultural 
taboos in the minority community 
against homosexuality prevented 
vulnerable people (many of them IV- 
drug users) from coming to grips with it. 
And until very recently, middle-class 
heterosexuals, convinced it was someone 
else’s disease, believed they had no 
reason even to think about it. But 
throughout the course of this epidemic, 
nowhere has the silence been more 
deafening or deadly than among our 
political leaders, who — perhaps figuring 
that people with AIDS don’t vote, they 
just die, or perhaps anticipating the 
public-policy dilemmas the epidemic 
would spawn — didn’t want to touch it. 
That fatal silence now has been 
shattered once and for all. Thanks to the 
events here of May 31 through June 5, 
this will always be remembered as the 
week America’s plague finally connected 
with America’s politics. With 36,000 
cases, nearly 21,000 people already dead, 
and at least one million to two million 
more infected in this country, the 
occasion was long overdue. But now 
there is at least reason to hope that next 
year’s election will produce a leader who 
will make fighting the war on AIDS a 
national goal and winning the war on 





by Mark Jurkowitz 


AIDS a national imperative. 

AIDS in America is a burgeoning 
catastrophe with the potential to kill 
large numbers of our citizens (a 
conservative estimate projects 270,000 
cases by 1991), wreak economic chaos 
(the cost of treating AIDS patients could 
reach $16 billion in five years), and create 
a societal fault line between those dying 
of AIDS and those deathly afraid of 
them. Yet, in the sixth year of the 
onslaught, we have no federal 
commitment or program to wage an 
effective war on AIDS. What we have is 
an Official policy of confusion: confusion 
over how much money to spend on AIDS 
(as recently as fiscal year ‘86, the federal 
AIDS budget was only about a quarter of 
a billion dollars); confusion over how 
quickly to develop new drug therapies; 
confusion over how and when to teach 
our children about AIDS; confusion over 
how to disseminate the most basic 
information about AIDS (recently, 
Boston Mayor Ray Flynn and 
Massachusetts Congressman Gerry 
Studds independently decided to mail 
out the surgeon general's report to their 
constituents); confusion over who, if 
anyone, to test for AIDS; confusion over 
how to handle AIDS in the workplace; 
confusion about when to dispense 
condoms or even whether to advertise 
them; confusion over whether to offer 
clean needles to [V-drug users; and 
confusion over whether to preach the 
gospel of safe sex or of no sex. 

This failure to respond coherently to 
the AIDS menace can be traced in large 
measure to Ronald Reagan’s failure to 
use his prestige and power — when he 
had them — to build a political base for 
an anti-AIDS crusade. 





Ironically, it was Reagan who finally 
broke the silence and the public-policy 
logjam, on May 31. On that Sunday night 
the president gave his maiden AIDS- 
policy speech, calling for more 
widespread testing after six years of 
malign neglect that included both annual 
efforts to underfund the fight against 
AIDS and the freezeout of Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop, the man who 
dared play Jeremiah in a blissfully 
ignorant administration. One day later 64 
protesters (some already debilitated by 
AIDS), who'd been chanting “Reagan, 
Reagan, stop your charades/Testing’s not 
a cure for AIDS,” were arrested for 
blocking traffic outside the White House. 
The emotional event that brought several 
hundred protesters to the White House 
gates conjured up the spirit of the 1960s 
civil-rights and antiwar movements. 
Meanwhile, several miles up the street, at 
an international AIDS conference that 
had been suddenly transformed into a 
political as well as a scientific forum, men 
like James Mason, James Curran, and 
Jonathan Mann found themselves thrust 
into the debate over whether increased 
testing was the best way to fight the 
epidemic. Curran, director of AIDS 
activity for the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC), and Mason, director of 
the CDC, basically backed their 
president. Mann, who is director of the 
Special Programme on AIDS for the 
World Health Organization, drew 
applause by voicing the hope that “the 
temptation to see screening as a simple or 
easy solution to a complex problem will 
be tempered.” 

But perhaps most telling of all was the 
fact that a day after Reagan's speech, 
delivered at an AIDS fundraising event 





unrelated to the conference, ABC News 
was airing a segment taking a 
preliminary look at the 1988 presidential 
contenders’ views on a number of 
politically loaded AIDS-related policy 
questions such as mandatory testing and 
sex education. For the real significance of 
what happened here this past week will 
not be felt one month from now or six 
months from now, but 17 months from 
now at the culmination of an election 
campaign in which AIDS has become as 
big an issue as the deficit and arms 
control. By waiting till the twilight of his 
presidency — till a point when his own 
credibility has been devastated by 
Iranamok — to address the AIDS crisis, 
Reagan has merely laid the basic 
groundwork for the raucous public- 
policy debate that now must follow. And 
he has cynically bequeathed all the hard 
choices to his successor. That is a point 
not lost on those in the forefront of the 
war against AIDS; it was clearly 
uppermost in the mind of Dan Bradley, 
head of the Legal Services Corporation 
under Jimmy Carter, who addressed the 
June 1 protest rally. 

“Directly behind me is the White 
House. We all need to be reminded there 
is an election coming up in 1988,” 
Bradley, an AIDS patient, shouted from 
the podium even as he began to wilt in 
the 90-degree haze. “They [the 
candidates] need to be reminded that 
they ought not be president, they will not 
be president, if they do not speak to the 
AIDS issue.” 

The performance of the incumbent and . 
his vice-president this past week 
smacked much more of 11th-hour 
posturing than heartfelt commitment. 
Certainly the timing of Reagan’s 








remarks, coming as they did on the eve of 
a five-day AIDS conference that attracted 
more than 5000 scientists and health 
workers and roughly 800 members of the 
media, was extremely suspect, 
considering the president's protracted 
apathy on the subject. And though 
Reagan mouthed some of the right words 
(“AIDS affects all of us. . . . It calls for 
compassion, not blame”), the most 
significant message to emerge that night 
was a call for testing of immigrants and 
federal prisoners and a suggestion that 
states offer “routine” testing for those 
seeking marriage licenses or treatment 
for drug abuse or venereal disease. The 
next day, in an address to the AIDS 
convention, George Bush did what he 
has excelled at doing for the past six 
years: he said, “Me, too.” Once again 
there were words of compassion: “We 
must wage an all-out war against the 
disease. Let me repeat: an all-out war 
against the disease — not against people. 
Not against the victims of AIDS, but an 
all-out war against the disease itself.” 
And once again, there was the call for 
more testing: “Ultimately, we must 
protect those who do not have the 
disease.” ‘ 

But what was most striking about the 
Reagan and Bush performances was their 
basic lack of believability. Bush, who 
could barely wait to expose himself as a 
fraud, turned to Assistant Health 
Secretary Robert Windom after hearing 
the boos that accompanied his call for 
expanded testing and uttered the now- 
famous line “Who was that, some gay 
group out there?” So much for caring and 
compassion. In Reagan’s case, the 
charade was a little more difficult to 
detect; it was more evident in what he 
didn’t say than in what he did say. He 
didn’t say the naughty word “condom.” 
He didn’t say much about the creation of 
a national AIDS commission, which was 
strongly advocated by the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Institute of 
Medicine (NAS/IOM) months ago. And 


he didn’t say that the government of the — 


United States would embark on a no- 
holds-barred campaign of public 
education like the one undertaken in 
Britain by his equally conservative 
colleague Margaret Thatcher. He did 
mention that the federal government 
plans to earmark $1 billion for the fight 
against AIDS for the next fiscal year — a 
modest enough goal considering that 
NAS/IOM has said $2 billion should be 
targeted by 1990, but a vast improvement 
over Reagan’s record of low-ball budget- 
allocation recommendations for AIDS 
(for several years running Reagan 
recommended expenditures far below 
those eventually approved by Congress; 
in FY87 he actually requested Jess than 
had been spent the previous year). 

What Reagan also did, as the 
Washington Post pointed out in a June 2 
editorial, was take the “cautious 
approach,” a sure tipoff that the 
president is not genuinely interested in 
spending the final days of his term 
offering real leadership on AIDS. If he 
were, then — for better or worse — his 
speech would have reflected a clear-cut 
victory for one of the factions battling to 
shape AIDS policy in the White House: 
the hard-liners, led by Secretary of 
Education William Bennett, who favor 
more testing and the teaching of sexual 
restraint, or the soft-liners, led by Koop, 
who oppose mandatory testing and favor 
frank “safe sex” education. Although he 
leaned more toward Bennett than Koop, 
Reagan played it pretty much down the 
middle. 

Despite the furor it created, even the 
president’s position on testing was 
basically cautious. As a matter of policy, 
there is nothing particularly alarming 
about testing immigrants (immigrants 
already are tested for a variety of 
communicable diseases; on Tuesday the 
Senate voted 96-0 to endorse a measure 
requiring AIDS tests) or federal 
prisoners. A case can also be made for 
urging more testing of IV-drug users who 
visit treatment clinics (drug users make 
up 25 percent of all adult AIDS cases), 
people with venereal disease, and — 
perhaps — people planning to have 
children, since there are now more than 
500 pediatric cases of AIDS. As explained 
by Mason during a June 2 press 
conference at the international AIDS 
conclave, “routine” AIDS testing “means 
that as part of every clinical procedure, it 
is expected that the AIDS test would be 
offered, it would be done.” Yet, he 
pointed out, routine testing also means 
that the individual can refuse to be 
_ tested. If that interpretation is correct, 

Continued on page 21 
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Naked come the candidates? 


The New York Times wants to know everything about everyone 


by Scot Lehigh 


presidential candidates provide 

the paper with voluminous 
documentation concerning their private 
lives, including permission to examine 
any FBI or other law-enforcement files 
about them — a request revealed in last 
week’s Phoenix — has been greeted with 
howls of protest from civil libertarians. 
Some candidates are prepared to refuse 
to release parts of the requested material. 
Some are prepared to give the Times 
what it wants. And some have reached 
no conclusion about how to respond. The 
Dukakis campaign declined any com- 
ment on the matter. 

A spokesman for Republican Jack 
Kemp, charging that the Times was on a 
“fishing expedition,” said the campaign 
is prepared to turn the Times down cold 
on its request for a privacy waiver for FBI 
files. A spokesman for Democrat Joe 
Biden, who is leaning strongly against 
complying, called the Times's request 
“backhanded McCarthyism.” Other 
camps, though privately angry at what 
they see as a gratuitous invasion of 
privacy, are more cautious in their public 
comments about what is sure to become 
a major point of controversy, one pitting 
the public’s right to know against a 
candidate’s right to a modicum of 
privacy. As the candidates ponder the 
most extensive general request for pri- 
vate information from presidential 
aspirants that observers can recall, the 
possibility emerges that the Times has 
unintentionally presented a test of lead- 
ership for candidates torn between the 
urge to object on privacy grounds and the 
fear of taking on the Times and perhaps 
appearing as if they have something to 
hide. 

In addition to the privacy waiver for 
FBI and other law-enforcement files, the 
Times's letter — sent in late April and 
early May (just before and right after the 
Gary Hart scandal broke) over the 
signature of Washington bureau chief 
Craig R. Whitney — asks for access to a 
candidate’s birth certificate, marriage 
license(s), and driver's license; for high- 
school, college, and graduate-school 
transcripts; for complete employment re- 
cords; for a list of all court cases, civil 
and criminal, a candidate has been in- 
volved in; for complete financial state- 
ments from both a candidate and his 
spouse; for military records and the right 
to obtain military files; for medical re- 
cords, including the right to interview a 
candidate’s doctors; for waiver-of- 
privacy claims regarding freedom-of-in- 
formation requests pertaining to House 
and Senate ethics committees; and for a 
list of “closest friends” from high school 
and college, as well as a list of present 
friends, ‘business associates, chief ad- 
visers, and major fundraisers.” 

“This is not the type of information we 
routinely request in preparing profiles,” 
Whitney's letter states. “However, the 
presidency is a unique office, and presi- 
dential candidates are inevitably and we 
believe rightly asked to provide the 
public with extensive information about 
themselves.” 

But a number of important civil 
libertarians say the Times has vastly 
overstepped its bounds, particularly in its 
request for a privacy waiver on FBI files. 
They cite four serious objections to the 
Times's request. 

The first pertains to the type of 
information FBI files often contain. Such 
information is not fit to print as news, 
according to experts on the FBI. “It is 
completely scurrilous gossip, the type of 
stuff they call ‘raw intelligence,” says 
Harvey Silverglate, a Boston civil 
libertarian, attorney, and Phoenix colum- 
nist. For example, Silverglate says, when 
he defended a soldier who had jumped 
ship in Canada during the Vietnam War, 
instead of investigating the facts of the 
case, the FBI asked around about Silver- 
glate’s sexual preference. According to a 
variety of sources, all available infor- 
mation — from tips about financial 
improprieties to anonymous reports 
about someone's sex life and political 
activities — is noted in such a file. “The 
presumption of accuracy that people 
attribute to most government records 
simply doesn’t apply to FBI files, which 
are filled with hearsay, innuendo, un- 


i% he New York Times's request that 
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reliable rumors, and general inac- 
curacies,” says Steven Shapiro, assistant 
legal director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU). 

A related concern centers on how the 
FBI obtains the information in its files. 
Even under the best of circumstances 
(which is to say, when proper police 
procedures are followed), the FBI, as the 
investigatory arm of the federal govern- 
ment, carries official suasion that re- 
porters do not; people who might choose 
not to speak to reporters might be willing 


“The basic 
problem with 
this type of 
journalism is 
that it is 
backhanded 
McCarthyism.” 








— a spokesman for the 
campaign of Senator Joe Biden 
(right) 





to answer questions from FBI agents if 
assured their confidentiality would be 
maintained. “This [the Times’s request] 
uses information gathered by the FBI for 
confidential purposes in a way that it was 
not intended,” says Harvard Law School 
professor Alan Dershowitz. 

That's an abuse that could occur even 
if the FBI had respected basic civil 
liberties in compiling its files. The dreary 
history of the bureau is one of citizens’ 
rights regularly being trammeled by an 
overzealous FBI concerned less with 
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“We have 

no interest in 

having a news 

organization 

going on a fishing 

expedition.” | 
— a spokesman for the 


campaign of Representative 
Jack Kemp (left) 





public safety than with a. political agen- 
da. ‘Let's remember, when we talk about 
the FBI we’re not always talking about 
[William] Webster’s FBI,” Dershowitz 
adds. “We're also talking about Hoover's 
FBI, the man who started Watergate, the 
man responsible for many of the current 
problems of ethics in government.” “The 
FBI has lost enough lawsuits over their 
methods of surveillance so that we know 
that they engaged in various kinds of 
conduct that are contrary to basic 


American freedoms,” says William L. 





executive director of the 
Washington-based Lawyers Committee 
for Civil Rights Under the Law. “That 
being the case, I just don’t think that FBI 
files should be made a part of the 
political debate. And that is over and 


Robinson, 


above my concern that candidates 
should have some meaningful way to 
protect their privacy.” 

The third concern has to do with just 
that issue — a candidate’s right to 
privacy. The Times’s request is hardly a 
specific question about a specific prob- 








“Tt is not only 

the government 
that can endanger 
your freedom in a 
complex society.” 


— Representative 
Barney Frank (left) 





lem. Rather, it is a blanket request for a 
privacy waiver that will allow the 
newspaper to see all law-enforcement 
files. “After the Gary Hart incident, there 
was lots of talk about the press’s role and 
how, if they are going to be doing this 
type of investigative reporting, they 
ought to have some reasonable grounds 
to ask questions that may go to character 
issues or involve intrusions-of-privacy 
standards,” says Jerry Berman, chief legal 
counsel for the ACLU. 

Indeed, the Times itself offers that very 
justification in its defense of the Miami 
Herald's behavior in the Hart affair. ‘The 
Herald acted on the basis of information 
from a confidential source that turned 
out to be substantially accurate,” the 
Times lead editorial opined on May 6. “It 
did so in a larger context: concerns about 
‘womanizing’ that dogged Mr. Hart's 
candidacy in the 1984 campaign and 
arose anew last month, in part because of 
statements by a Hart aide about the 
candidate’s vulnerability on this 
score. ... It’s not as though some editor 
said gratuitously, ‘Let’s stake out every 
candidate’s house, or paw through every 
candidate’s trash cans, or train a tele- 
photo lens into every candidate’s 
bedroom windows.’ The issue, reflecting 
centrally on the candidate’s judgment 
and integrity, is.one that many, perhaps 
most journalists would have pursued. 
Sordid fishing expeditions for scandal are 
one thing; this story concerns the public 
interest.” 

Now the very newspaper that estab- 
lished that threshold for _ intrusive 
journalism is in essence asking the 
candidates for permission to rummage 
through their trash cans. In the case of 
the Times's letter, it is as if some editor — 
Washington bureau chief Craig Whitney, 
to be exact — has said, “Let's stake out 
every candidate’s house.” Except that, 
rather than dirtying its hands playing 
sleazy gumshoe itself, the Times has said, 
“Let’s let the FBI do it for us.” Berman 
puts it this way: “Just to say, ‘Give us raw 
files,’ which can contain raw gossip, 
allegations from the public, and com- 
pletely unsubstantiated information, is a 
fishing expedition.” 

Finally, there is widespread incredulity 
about the source of the request. It comes, 
after all, not from the tabloid New York 
Post or the tattle sheet National Enquirer. 
Rather, it emanates from the New York 
Times, the flagship of American journal- 
ism, the bastion of the Eastern liberal 
establishment, the most prestigious 
newspaper in the nation (and possibly 
the world), a newspaper that is to 
journalism what the Marquis of 
Queensberry was to boxing. The same 
newspaper that defied the Nixon ad- 
ministration by publishing the Pentagon 
Papers, the same institution that only 
recently eloquently defended Oliver 
North’s right to invoke the*Fifth Amend- 
ment, the great gray lady of Gotham, 
now wants, in the words of UMass/ 
Amherst journalism professor Ralph 
Whitehead, “to use Big Brother as its 
legman.” 

“I think they have reached a point of 
hypocrisy,” says Congressman Barney 
Frank, former president of Americans for 
Democratic Action (ADA). “The Times's 
editorial columns talk about freedom and 
privacy; it is not only the government 
that can endanger your freedom in a 
complex society.” 

Ann Lewis, ADA’s current national 
director, is more blunt. “I think it is 
outrageous,” she says. “I am simply 
astonished that the New York Times, 
which has over the years covered and 
written about the abuses of FBI files and 
the extent to which raw FBI files can 
contain undocumented evidence and the 
extent to which misuse of those files has 
been a serious civil-liberties problem, 
would send out a request that lends 
credibility to the files and assume access 
to them to be legitimate.” 

Max Frankel, executive editor of the 
Times, refused to comment on the 
paper's request. So did A.M. Rosenthal, 
former Times executive editor and now 
an associate editor and columnist. The 
Times's Washington bureau chief, Craig 
Whitney, who says he made the decision 
to ask for the privacy waivers, justifies 
his request to see the FBI and other law- 











enforcement files this way: “We are a 

newspaper, remember? Our business is 

finding out information, what's news, 
and publishing it.” Although Mr. Whit- 
ney says the Times wants the FBI files in 
order to “find out everything we can 
about the candidates,” he says it would 
be improper to characterize the paper's 
request as a fishing expedition. “Gener- 
ally speaking, whatever we turn up in 
investigating a candidate’s background, 
we would ask the candidate about and 
verify with other sources,” Mr. Whitney 
says. Asked if, double-checking notwith- 
standing, the Times wouldn't still be 
using the FBI files as a source of story 
tips, Mr. Whitney responded, “I won’t be 
led by your characterization of how we 
propose to use the FBI.” 

*” *” *” 

Reaction from the various campaigns 
ranges from caution to indignation. 
Former Delaware governor Pierre Du- 
Pont, a Republican, plans to go along 
with the Times. Missouri Congressman 
Richard Gephardt and former Arizona 
governor Bruce Babbitt, both Democrats, 
are also leaning strongly toward comply- 
ing with all of the Times’s requests, 
though both campaigns have asked 
lawyers for a final signoff on the privacy 
waivers. “During the Gary Hart 
withdrawal, the governor said that a 
candidate’s private and personal life is 
perfectly legitimate and part of the 
public’s right to know,” says Vada 
Manager, deputy press secretary for 
Babbitt. “We will try to comply and 
provide all of the information we can.” 

“Our view is simply that we want to 
provide as much information as 
possble,” says Don Foley, Gephardt’s 
press secretary. “If there is erroneous 
information in there [the FBI file], we 
might be wise to learn what it is now and 
deal with it.” 

Spokesmen for Democratic Senators 
Paul Simon, of Illinois, and Al Gore, of 
Tennessee, say their nascent campaigns 
have not yet had time to decide whether 
to comply. The Dukakis camp refused to 
comment on its plans. 

Representatives for Republican can- 
didates Alexander Haig and Vice-Presi- 
dent George Bush also say a decision on 
how to respond has not yet been 
reached. (Spokesmen for Senator Bob 
Dole, of Kansas, and Senator Paul Laxalt, 
of Nevada, did not return repeated 
Phoenix phone calls.) The Bush camp’ 
adds, however, that it found the Times's 
request unusual. “It is just ex- 
traordinary,” says Barbara Pardue, 
Bush’s press secretary, who only arrived 
on the job in midweek. “It would be very 
time-consuming, and most of the infor- 
mation is discoverable by reporters. It’s a 
new twist, I’ll tell you that. In most cases, 
reporters would do the digging them- 
selves.” 

Three campaigns are either con- 
templating refusing or will actually 
refuse the request for an FBI-file privacy 
waiver. Frank Watkins, spokesman for 
Jesse Jackson, says the Jackson campaign 
has grave reservations. “They put you in 
a sticky position,” he says. “If you don’t 
cooperate, there is almost the appearance 
that you have something to hide. ... On 
the other hand, the question is whether 
you want to cooperate with this level of 
investigation. It’s just the general ques- 
tion of boundaries and whether you 
basically want to do their work for 
them.” 

New York Congressman Jack Kemp 
has decided those boundaries have been 
violated. He will say no to part of the 
Times's request. “Privacy rights are there 
to protect people,” says Kemp press 
secretary John Buckley. “It has been well 
documented over the years that FBI and 
CIA files tend to be grab bags of 
undocumentable crackpot charges and 
the like. We have no interest in waiving 
privacy rights on things like that. His FBI 
files, CIA files, et cetera are things he has 
never even bothered to look at. If he has 
no interest in looking at them, we have 
no interest in having a news organization 
going on a fishing expedition.” Buckley 
also thinks it would be silly for a 
politician to list his friends because the 
errors of omission would only offend 
people. “It is an impossible request,” he 
concludes. 

Delaware Senator Joe Biden is also 
leaning strongly toward refusing the 
privacy waiver, not only for the FBI files, 
but for the medical records as well. “We 
haven't made a final determination yet, 
but I doubt we will give them a waiver of 
privacy,” says Larry Rasky, communica- 
tions director for the Biden campaign. 
Noting that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
Continued on page 26 
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Hohler worries that potential sources would think him a fink. 











Resorting to ‘source’ 


A New Hampshire reporter 


refuses to testify 


by Peter Canellos 


ONCORD, NEW HAMP- 
i SHIRE — “My mind’s all 

screwed up,” Richard 
Steeves, former mental patient 
and accused murderer, told Bob 
Hohler, a reporter for the Con- 
cord Monitor, a daily with a 
circulation of 22,000. “I think I 
saw someone else kill him. But on 
the other hand, I have a dream 
that I see myself doing it. I do 
know the guy wasn’t killed for 
money. He did something sexual- 
ly, and somebody did something 
to him.” 

The two were huddled in a 
conference room at the New 
Hampshire State Prison max- 
imum-security division, talking 
about Russell Bailey, a 67-year- 
old Wells, Maine, man Steeves 
was charged with clubbing to 
death. Steeves had been accused 
in 1965 of killing five people but 
was found not guilty by reason of 
insanity in three of the cases. The 
charges were dropped in the 
other two cases. He was treated at 
the New Hampshire Hospital, in 
Concord; in October 1984 a judge 
declared him to: be completely 
rehabilitated and he was re- 
leased. While hospitalized, he 
had developed a good rela- 
tionship with the Monitor. To the 
paper's reporters and columnists, 
he was a golden boy, proof that 
the mental-health system work- 


ed, and the paper followed his 
rehabilitation closely; between 
June 1979 and July 1981 the 
Monitor ran four features and six 
updates on Steeves. When 
Steeves was let out for an after- 
noon and had his first “free” cup 
of coffee in 15 years, the paper 
was there to report on it. It even 
alerted its readers when the 
middle-aged Steeves, on another 
leave, enjoyed his first sexual 
experience. 

By June 1985 Steeves was back 
in custody, prison this time, 
accused of Bailey’s murder. And 
the Monitor, in the person of Bob 
Hohler, was covering him again. 
In a rambling interview filled 
with crazy-man talk, Steeves told 
Hohler, “I’ve never been cured,” 
and then blamed God for Bailey's 
death: “If I did kill somebody, 
why didn’t He stop me? This is an 
ungodly shame.” Hohler turned 
the interview into two banner 
articles, one headlined RICHARD 
STEEVES: ‘MY MIND’S SCREWED 
UP’ and a later, longer one called 
RICHARD STEEVES: A ‘GOLDEN 
BOY’ GONE BAD. 

Thomas Goodwin, the Maine 
assistant attorney general who 
was in charge of prosecuting 
Steeves, saw the articles and 
decided that Steeves’s quotes 
could help put him behind bars. 
Newspaper articles are not in and 


of themselves admitted as 
evidence in legal proceedings; the 
law treats them as hearsay. So 
Goodwin notified the Monitor 
that he intended to call Hohler as 
a witness against Steeves. 
Hohler, like any witness, would 
be required to answer questions 
from the prosecutor and defense 
attorney about anything the 
judge considered relevant to the 
case. Hohler, with the backing of 
his newspaper, said no. He was 
later subpoenaed to testify, but 
he steadfastly refused. 

When reporters risk jail to 
avoid testifying, it’s usually to 
protect the confidentiality of their 
sources. Forcing reporters to re- 
veal confidential information, 
many journalists maintain, dis- 
rupts their work to the point of 
violating the First Amendment's 
guarantee of a free press. They 
compare the reporter-source rela- 
tionship to other confidential 
relationships — those between 
doctors and patients, lawyers and 
clients, clergymen. and 
parishioners — that are protected 
by the First Amendment. The 
Supreme Court has not ruled on 
whether reporters and unnamed 
sources should be _ similarly 
protected; many local courts, 
however, have acknowledged 
that reporters have .a First 
Amendment right to protect their 


secret sources. 

Hohler’s source wasn’t con- 
fidential. All the quotes were 
attributed to Steeves. But Hohler 
claimed that testifying would 
nonetheless have a “chilling ef- 
fect” on his relationships with 
sources; they’d see him, he said, 
as an arm of the law, a double 
agent. The Monitor and its law- 
yers said that Hohler, as a re- 
porter, was entitled to claim a 
First Amendment right to decline 
to testify — regardless of whether 
the source of the information was 
confidential. They took the case 
to courts in New Hampshire and 
Maine, and even attempted to get 
a ruling from the US Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court de- 
clined to hear the.complaint; at 
every other level, Hohler and the 
Monitor lost. Still, Hohler refused 
to testify. Last January a Maine 
judge cited him for contempt of 
court. Hohler faces a July trial on 
a charge of criminal contempt. 

Steeves was tried and found 
guilty of murder, but Maine 
continues to press its contempt 
case against Hohler. “What we’re 
talking about is a newspaper and 
reporter that decided to push 
reporters’ privilege beyond ac- 
cepted boundaries,” says Maine 
Chief Deputy Attorney General 
James Kilbreth, who will try the 
case. “We're talking about some- 
one who told a defendant he 
would put his statements in the 
paper, went ahead and printed it, 
and then refused to answer ques- 
tions only about the article.” 

Hohler has said many times 
that his refusal to testify was 
intended to affirm the First 
Amendment rights of all re- 
porters. But throughout the or- 
deal Hohler and the Monitor 
have had to contend with some 
unexpected critics — fellow 
journalists, many of whom see 
the paper’s conduct as arrogant 
and harmful to the case reporters 
generally make when trying to 
protect confidential sources. 

“I think this is a lot of elitist 
crap,” says Chris Powell, man- 
aging editor of the Manchester, 
Connecticut, Journal Inquirer, 
who debated Monitor editor 
Mike Pride at a local press forum. 
“I just don’t see the problem here. 
Anyone who testifies becomes 
the agent of whoever subpoenas 
him. The problem is the press 
doesn’t want to follow the law 
like everyone else. My question 
to Mike Pride and the Monitor is: 
how are we different from every- 
one else?” 

Writing in the May 1987 New 
England Monthly, columnist 
Joseph Nocera said the Monitor 
was acting “as if the press were 
somehow above the law” and 
added, “I’m willing to bet. . . that 
there are plenty of people who 
don’t talk to reporters because 
they don’t like the way journal- 
ists clutch the First Amendment 
every time they are called on to 
do something ‘intuitively’ dis- 
tasteful.” He was quoting Pride’s 
use of the term “intuitively.” 

Concluded Nocera, “What 1... 
question is whether this is a case 
where a knee-jerk First Amend- 
ment reaction was appropriate.” 

* * * 

The past couple of years have 
been heady ones for both Hohler 
and the Monitor. Since January 
1985 Hohler had been the paper's 
street-smart columnist, serving 
up human-interest stories written 
in crunchy, Barnicle-esque prose 
(“Andrew Sisson sucked air 


“through a hole in his throat 


where his voice box used to be’’). 
When Concord resident Christa 
McAuliffe was chosen to be 
America’s teacher in space, 
Hohler took the story. For seven 
months he worked the McAuliffe 
beat, following her and recording 
her thoughts until her tragic 
death in the January 1986 
Challenger explosion. Hohler’s 
biography of McAuliffe, “I Touch 
the Future ... 


hired by the Boston Globe to 


write for its new New Hampshire. 


section. sa 
Editor Mike Pride and Monito 


“, is. in its third - 
printing. Last March Hohler was. 





owner and president George 
Wilson have also achieved na- 
tional recognition this year. Pride 
was recently named editor of the 
year by the National Press Foun- 


dation for “reconciling good 
journalism with the need for 
privacy in a time of grief.” (After 
McAuliffe’s death, the Monitor 
printed a statement imploring 
out-of-town journalists to leave 
her family alone in its grief.) And 
Wilson is this year’s chairman of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, an honor 
unusual for the publisher of so 
small a newspaper. 

Some journalists have sug- 
gested that Hohler, Pride, and 
Wilson, flushed with their indi- 
vidual honors, were naturally 
attracted to the idea of an ego- 
plumping, attention-getting 
kamikaze run in the name of the 
First Amendment. In fact, the 
Steeves dispute predates their 
recent achievements. Yet the im- 
age of an aggressive small daily, 
basking in the glow of its good 
reputation, seems to fit the 
Monitor. 

Hohler has been prevented by 
the Globe since being hired there 
from discussing his court case. 
(The Globe has agreed to pay half 
of Hohler’s legal expenses in- 
curred since March, when he was 
hired there.) Mike Pride, how- 
ever, has written two columns 
and given numerous interviews 
explaining his paper's position. 
Sitting in an office decorated with 
a framed and autographed 
photograph of McAuliffe in her 
Challenger uniform and a New 
England Press Association News- 
paper of the Year award, Pride 
says, “I’ve heard that [the ar- 
rogance charge], but I think a 
large number of people who 
don’t have a personal stake in 
this have been able to see our 
point of view. I think this is a 
difficult case to understand. It’s 
certainly not as black and white 
as one involving a confidential 
source.” 

He says the Monitor editors 
and Hohler were always willing 
to submit affidavits swearing to 
the authenticity of the statements 
in the article but were unwilling 
to undergo questioning. “He 
would have had to testify to-a 
great many questions about the 
process of doing the interview, 
how the interview was set up, 
what he thought of what Steeves 
said,” Pride explains. “And on 
cross-examination, his credibility 
and the credibility of the news- 
paper could be questioned by the 
defense.” 

The court refused to admit the 
articles as evidence, even with 
sworn affidavits from Hohler and 
the Monitor, because to do so 
without accompanying testimony 
would violate Steeves’s constitu- 
tional right to confront witnesses 
against him. Pritle suggests the 
judge might have intervened to 
persuade Steeves’s lawyer to 
waive the right to question 
Hohler in exchange for some 
other concession from the 
prosecution — such bargaining 
between the judge and parties is 
fairly common in criminal trials 
— but how fair would that have 
been to the defendant? And 
which right is more important, 
Steeves’s to confront witnesses or 
Hohler’s to avoid “chilling” his 
sources? 

“You're measuring two con- 
flicting obligations — freedom of 
the press and every citizen's 
obligation to testify,” says Pride. 
He concedes that in some cases 
the duty to testify would 
outweigh the reporter's rights 
under the First Amendment. The 
balancing test he would use is, 
ironically, the same one applied 
by the Maine Superior Court 
judge attempting to force Hohler 
to testify. This test, used in many 


‘ past cases, asks three questions. 


Is the reporter's evidence rele- 
vant to the trial? Is this evidence 


‘necessary if justice is to be done? 
Is the evidence not available 
‘elsewhere? All three answers 


must be “yes” for a reporter to 
take the stand. Pride admits that 
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Steeves’s quotes were relevant, 
but he contends that they were 
neither necessary nor unavailable 
from other sources. The Monitor 
discovered at trial that Steeves 
had given similar “My mind’s all 
screwed up” quotes to a detective 
and a prison inmate. The 
prosecutor felt Hohler’s evidence 
would carry more weight. The 
judge agreed. The Monitor didn’t. 
So Hohler faces a contempt trial 
and, in the event of a conviction, 
a likely jail term. 
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Faced with a similar decision 
late last Februafy, Gilbert Seldes, 
a reporter for the Keene Sentinel, 
of Keene, New Hampshire, 
agreed to testify at a murder trial 
but made certain that the paper’s 
lawyer was present and prepared 
to object to any questions he 
considered inappropriate. At one 
point, the Sentinel attorney regis- 
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sea Steeves. After all, Sanne Great 
knew his comments would be Summer Series 


distributed all over Concord. Did 
he really expect that they 
wouldn’t surface in the 
courtroom? 

Pride answers that Hohler’s 
actions were intended not to 
protect Steeves, but to preserve 
the reporters’ right to stay out of 
the courtroom and avoid the 
“chilling effect’ of testifying. “I 
think a free and unfettered press 
is really damaged by someone 
taking the stand in almost any 
instance, and especially in. this 
instance,” he says. “If reporters 
willingly participate in the pro- 
cess by testifying at trials, it 
dramatically changes the rela- 
tionship between reporters and 
their sources.” 

Pride’s perception is shared by 
Myron Farber of the New York 
Times, whose 1978 First Amend- 
ment stand garnered national 
attention. Farber refused to tes- 
tify about information he'd got- 
ten from a confidential source. 
‘He ultimately was held in con- 
tempt of court and spent 40 days 
‘in jail, but he says now he 
considers the case a moral vic- 
tory; in its wake, 25 states enacted 
“shield laws” to protect confiden- 
tial sources. Farber is quick to 
point out that Hohler’s case “is 
very different” from his, but says, 
“Generally speaking, it is my 

Continued on page 24 
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Affording innocence 








BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


uestion: what do film director John Landis, 
eye former secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan, 

former Boston tax assessor and Kevin White 
fundraiser Theodore V. Anzalone, onetime automobile 
magnate John Z. DeLorean, and the late Roy Cohn have 
in common? 

Answer: all endured lengthy and expensive criminal 
investigations and prosecutions, and all were eventually 
declared not guilty by their respective juries. In each 
case, commentators — jurors, lawyers, reporters — 
questioned the reasons the accused were indicted in the 
first place. The 12 jurors in the recently completed 
Donovan fraud trial, in New York, deliberated a mere 10 
hours over two days before returning unanimous not- 
guilty verdicts on the total of 100 charges brought 
against Ronald Reagan's former secretary of Labor and 
his seven codefendants. This quick and clean conclusion 
belied, however, the defendants’ ordeal. A brief review 
of the case demonstrates that only the hardiest — and 
richest — individuals could have weathered such a 
storm. 

The trial itself lasted eight months and was described 
by even the staid New York Times (which, as the 
nation’s newspaper of record, is accustomed to reporting 
on slow-moving and dry legal contests in excruciating 
detail) as a “trial of often unbearable tedium.” The trial 
was preceded by a couple of years of legal wrangling, 
during which time Donovan’s lawyer tried to get the 
Bronx County trial judge to dismiss the charges on the 
grounds that there simply was no evidence of criminal 
fraud. Perhaps reluctant to take so bold a step in so high- 
profile a case — Donovan was, after all, the first sitting 
Cabinet officer to be indicted in United States history — 
the judge refused, and he ordered the case to go to trial. 
Donovan and his codefendants, it was reported, spent 
some $13 million defending themselves against charges 
many believe should never have been brought. 
Donovan also had to resign from his Labor post; he 
claims, too, that the trial cost him his business and his 
reputation. 

The Donovan case raises, of course, all the old 
questions about what should be done when a prosecutor 
who is ambitious, or who holds political views and 
allegiances contrary to the defendant's (as Bronx District 
Attorney Mario Merola surely did in this case), brings 
what lawyers call a “stretch indictment” in order to 
destroy a political enemy. The Republicans in the 
Department of Justice have over the past six years 
brought scores of indictments against Democratic big- 
city machine politicians — many of them warranted, but 
some of them clearly stretches. It surely came as no 
surprise, then, when the Democratic machine attempted 
to strike back. 

Yet another disturbing question arises: how can 
criminal defendants, the innocent and the guilty alike, in 
high-profile cases where the prosecution has spent 
millions of dollars investigating and preparing possibly 
be expected to finance an adequate, much less an equally 
meticulous, defense? 

Donovan, as it happened, had the financial resources 
to defend himself. But what if he had not spent a good 
deal of his life accumulating capital? What if he were just 
an ordinary wretch, or even an important public figure 
who worked in a less lucrative field and so did not have 








AP/WIDE WORLD 


Donovan: what if he hadn't been wealthy? 


millions for his defense? 

The question is more than just theoretical. Here in 
Boston, where my law firm was deeply involved in 
defending a number of people caught up in the US 
Attorney’s probe of the Kevin White political machine 
and those who dealt with it, | heard on many occasions 
that one or another defendant had decided to throw in 
the towel and plead guilty because he simply could not 
afford the costs of an adequate defense. | therefore 
naturally took with more than a grain of salt the boasts 
by the Public Corruption Unit of the US Attorney’s 
office, made throughout the course of the probe, that 
there were only two acquittals out of dozens of people 
charged in the Boston City Hall probe (the acquittals 
being my client Theodore Anzalone and former state 
senator Vincent Piro). Nearly all of the others pleaded 
guilty. : 

The really interesting question is whether any of those 
who pleaded guilty were arguably not guilty but could 
not afford the hundreds of thousands of dollars needed 
to mount a defense. Local scuttlebutt had Piro paying his 
lawyers (talented defense lawyer R. Robert Popeo and 
his team at the large downtown firm where he is a 
named partner) some $600,000. Anzalone has revealed 
in interviews — which is why I can say it here — that his 
defense cost some quarter of a million dollars, leaving 
him deeply in debt, but that he would have been in even 
more trouble had he paid “full freight’ (he was given a 
discount toward the end) and had his lawyers not 
allowed him to spread out payment over a period of 
time. 

More recently than either the Anzalone or Donovan 
case, John Landis, director of one segment of the 
Twilight Zone movie, and four of his associates in 
making the movie were acquitted of involuntary- 
manslaughter charges by a jury in Los Angeles Superior 
Court. That prosecution grew out of the movie-set 
deaths, nearly five years ago, of actor Victor Morrow and 
two children, killed when a helicopter in a battle scene 
crashed. The jury, after hearing evidence for 10 months, 
deliberated for nine days before returning the acquittal. 
The forewoman of the jury said after announcing the 
verdict, ‘This was all an unforeseeable accident, and you 
don’t prosecute people for unforeseeable accidents.” Yet 
the district attorney did bring such a prosecution, and 
the case droned on for five years after the disaster. 

In terms of time and money, these three cases surely 
would have broken people with lesser reserves of 
endurance and cash. One has to ask whether this 
phenomenon of lengthy and complex trials, where only 








the wealthy have a fighting chance, is new. The answer 
is, yes and no. 

No, it’s not exactly new; since the early days of our 
legal system, it’s been true that those with money have 
generally been able to attract the best legal talent and 
support staff, such as investigators and expert witnesses. 
The legal system, in this respect, has always been kinder 
to the rich, or even the moderately well-to-do, than to 
the poor. (Notable exceptions have been the kinds of 
“political” trials wherein needy defendants have had the 


- good fortune to get the best legal talent on their side 


because of the lawyers’ sympathy for the client’s cause 
or the civil-liberties implications of the case.) 

What is unprecedented is the “megatrial” of today — 
the lengthy, expensive trials, occurring with more and 
more frequency of late, that tax the resources of even the 
well-heeled. Today’s prosecutors have more resources 
than ever before; at this point in our history, it is fair to 
say that only a person of substantial wealth can pay for 
and mount a topnotch legal defense against a well- 
financed, politically ambitious, and highly motivated 
prosecutor. 

Even if a defendant is acquitted the first time, a truly 
vindictive prosecutor can almost always squeeze a 
second charge out of the voluminous evidence collected 
by the small army of federal investigators at his beck and 
call. Was anyone really surprised when, in the aftermath 
of DeLorean’s startling acquittal on cocaine-trafficking 
charges, the Justice Department brought another set of 
indictments, this time alleging financial fraud? De- 
Lorean, a wealthy and persistent man who was well 
represented by scrappy California defense lawyer 
Howard Weitzman, was acquitted on both occasions. 
Anzalone had two trials and was vindicated both times. 
Perhaps the record in modern history was set by the late 
and not terribly lamented Roy Cohn, who was thrice 
indicted on fraud charges by then US attorney Robert 
Morgenthau in what was widely perceived as a political 
vendetta. Cohn was acquitted at each trial. 

All of these defendants, under enormous financial and 
emotional pressures, chose to fight rather than to plead 
guilty and switch. (Becoming an informant is part of the 
normal price one pays these days for making a deal with 
the prosecutor.) What has brought about this increasing- 
ly high price for seeking vindication — a price so high 
that seeking a deal is the more viable alternative for 
many? 

One factor has surely been the enormous resources 
that prosecutors are currently able to throw into a single 
investigation and prosecution. Under Attorney General 
Edwin Meese and his predecessor, William French 
Smith, the number of lawyers in US Attorney's offices 
around the country has increased severalfold. The 
number of supporting investigatory agents from the FBI, 
the IRS, and the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms has seen a substantial increase as well. 
Although state prosecutors here and elsewhere have not 
been able to muster resources quite this massive, and 
thus have generally pursued only cases involving clear 
criminality rather than stretch prosecutions, even they 
have managed to emulate their federal counterparts in 
high-profile cases. (How many real criminals might 
Mario Merola have pursued with the manpower thrown 
into the case against Donovan?) 

In addition to added prosecutorial resources, new laws 
are responsible for some of the megaprosecutions of 
recent years. A rash of new statutes that complicate 
criminal prosecutions has been passed in the past two 
decades; in addition, a host of court decisions have 
stretched, distorted, and made vague other laws that 
have long been on the books. The federal racketeering or 
RICO law (an acronym for Racketeer-Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations) and the Continuing Criminal 
Enterprise statute are examples of new laws that have 
enormously complicated both the prosecution and the 
defense of criminal cases. Because these laws, to a large 
extent, charge defendants not with having committed a 

Continued on page 16 
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Enjoy Nature’s own oceanic spectacle from 
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Overlook the Harbor and feast on the finest 
seafood. Dine inside, or, in the summer, 
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CARTERIE DE PARIS 
The ‘‘rendezvous”’ for postcard lovers. Remember 
how much fun it is to sign a postcard, ‘* Love —, Wish 
postcards in Boston. Located at 140 Tremont St., next 
to Government Center, the store also has a gigantic 

— ane —— and television stars in any size imaginable. 
an OVI e For those who prefer art reproductions, you can 

Picasso and Miro. 


you were here?”’ Well, French Kisses provides you 

selection of art, movie and rock posters. 

choose from Impressionist work of Monet, Renoir, 
re i a = French Kisses also offers picture framing — dry 

mounted, borderless glass frames with metal clips, or 








with one of the most mindboggling selections of 

M USIC You will find your favorite movies (classic and 
contemporary), actors and actresses, singers, 
Degas or the modern art of Matisse, Braque, 
natural wood. 


Special 10% discount with this ad 
% and any purchase of $10 or more. 


Special 20% discount on any frame with this ad 
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Open to all French Kisses 
customers from June 6th til 
August 31st, 1987. 
Register at French Kisses 
with any purchase. 





Special offer this week 
‘‘The Kiss In Paris” 


(Best poster in our stores in New York, Paris and Boston) 
Available at French Kisses for only $20 with this ad. 


Save $5 — normally $25 
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Our May 29th issue with the “Safer Sex Kit’ sold 
out quickly at many newsstands. 

Due to the overwhelming number of requests, we 
have a limited quantity available by mail. 

To order, mail the coupon with a check or money 
order for $3.50 to: 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
100 MASS. AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
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Continued from page 12 

particular criminal act but with 
having attained a certain criminal 
status, they result in investiga- 
tions and prosecutions that are 
inherently complex. A_ large 
amount of evidence is needed to 
make the case. The indictments 
themselves are long and com- 
plex, often running more than a 
hundred pages and containing 
dozens or even scores of charges, 


‘or counts. Trials running to sev- 


eral months are no longer con- 
sidered unusual. 

The recently completed 
racketeering trial here of Gen- 
naro Angiulo and other members 
of the Boston Mafia is a case in 
point. The evidence was gathered 
through a substantial expen- 
diture of law-enforcement re- 
sources over a period of years. 
The trial itself dragged on for the 
better part of a year, after more 
than a year of pretrial legal 
skirmishing. US District Judge 
David S. Nelson had to be 
relieved of most of his other 
judicial obligations so that he 
could pay attention to the 
Angiulo case, depriving the over- 
worked bench of the badly 
needed services of one of its 
members. 

Yet those familiar with the 
evidence in the Angiulo case 
point out that the government 
had, in its wiretap evidence 
alone, proof of dozens of individ- 
ual crimes, some of them easily 
serious enough to have put the 
defendants away for life — for 
even longer than the racketeering 
sentences ultimately imposed by 
Nelson. Had these defendants 
been tried simply for the crimes 
they’d committed, instead of for 
being “racketeers,” the case like- 
ly would have taken less than a 
month. Indeed, some of the 
individual crimes (such as 
loansharking or murder) that 
formed a mere backdrop in the 
Angiulo case probably could 
have been tried in a week or two. 

The Organized Crime Strike 
Force has sought to justify its 
complex and_ time-consuming 
strategy for going after the 
Angiulo defendants by claiming 
that such trials serve an impor- 
tant symbolic and public-educa- 
tion role. After all, it is true that 
for more than a year the Boston 
dailies ran something about the 
Mafia nearly every day, frequent- 
ly on their front pages. 

Yet you've got to ask wonder 
what happens when an ordinary 
citizen, rather than someone with 
Angiulo’s wealth, becomes the 
object of a Justice Department 
passion play. Who is to foot the 
bill for the lead actors and 
actresses, involuntarily drafted as 
they are into their starring roles? 
And what about those who turn 
out to be innocent, or who should 
never have been charged in the 
first place? Indeed, is it still 
possible, as a practical matter, for 
an innocent citizen thrust into 
such a nightmare to prove his or 
her innocence? 

Congress should get back to 
passing criminal statutes that 
ordinary citizens, including de- 
fendants and jurors, can under- 
stand. Judges should insist that 
indictments be brief and to the 
point; those that run on for scores 
of pages should be thrown out. 
(The late Federal District Court 
judge Charles E. Wyzanski Jr. 
made a practice of forcing a 
prosecutor to choose one or two 
“representative charges” in a 
long and complex indictment. 
The other, “surplus” charges 
were routinely dismissed.) If a 
prosecutor cannot state in just a 
few pages what crime the defen- 
dant is alleged to have com- 
mitted, and if he or she cannot 
prove the case in a month-long 
trial, then it is likely that either 
the defendant did not do any- 
thing really criminal or the 
prosecutor is out to harass and 
bankrupt the defendant rather 
than to do justice. O 
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Bird 
Continued from page 2 
played impressively in both 
games, his seven-for-seven 
shooting in the third quarter 
against the Lakers almost rival- 
ing his display of concentrated 
will against the Pistons three 
days earlier. The difference was, 
of course, the dearth of support- 
ing heroics. The opening game at 
the Forum is what the last game 
at the Garden would have been 
had Robert Parish not played so 
valiantly and in such pain, had 
Dennis Johnson not scored the 
18 clutch points that have be- 
come his official playoff allot- 
ment at the Garden, had Kevin 
McHale not grabbed the key of- 
fensive rebounds, and had Danny 
Ainge not canned the critical 
three-pointer late in the fourth 
quarter. Tuesday’s opener was 
Saturday’s clincher, minus transi- 
tion defense and sure-handed re- 
bounding and, most important, 
the teamwide intensity without 
which the Celtics are simply an 
array of aging talents. 

Larry Bird cannot carry the 
Celtics alone, any more than any 
great athlete can carry an entire 
franchise. But when the Celtics 
show the intensity they did in the 
final game against Detroit, he can 
carry them beyond the limits 
dictated by anything so mundane 
as athletic skill. At such moments 
Bird takes. control, becoming 
almost a second coach on the 
floor, orchestrating the flow of 
the game, admonishing team- 
mates who listen to him precisely 
because he is Larry Bird. The 
man’s own intensity is of cotrrse a 
constant; as a model of sustained 
single-mindedness in athletic 
pursuit, of the refusal to 
acknowledge that pure natural 
ability determines who wins a 
ballgame, he suggests a latter- 
day Ty Cobb or Tommy 
McDonald. When coupled with 
similar concentration by the rest 
of the Celtics, that collective 
intensity becomes a force that can 
and already has overcome indi- 
vidual pain and_ excruciating 
fatigue. It might, strange as it 
sounds, conceivably be enough 
to overcome the Lakers. 

It was enough, after all, to 
overcome a Pistons team that 
came into the Garden Saturday in 
an ideal position to advance to 
the finals. In three games at the 
Silverdome, the Pistons had 
clearly .exposed the Celtics’ 
weakness against the running 
game, and in the sixth game they 
had specifically shown that Bos- 
ton’s overworked starters would 
collapse in the fourth quarter of 
any game played in tropical 
conditions. With Saturday's 
weather turning the Garden into 
a steambath, it seemed obvious 
that the Pistons would have a 
decided edge, and their seven- 
point lead at the end of the first 
quarter indicated the way the 
game should have gone the rest 
of the way. The fact that it didn’t 
go that way is testimony to the 
Celtics’ unflappable concentra- 
tion in the clutch, in which effort 
Bird was clearly the first among 
equals. 

Granted, it is also testimony to 
the value of Adrian Dantley. The 
third-quarter collision that sent 
the Pistons’ scoring machine to 
Mass General and Vinnie John- 
son into a stupor, and that also 
gave the Celtics’ starters an un- 
scheduled 10-minute breather, 
was arguably the game’s most 
significant play. But even with 
Dantley, it’s doubtful that the 
Pistons could have overcome the 
Celtics in the fourth quarter: as 
they did in the seventh game 
against Milwaukee, the Green 
summoned up reserves of will 
that would not allow them to be 
overtaken. 

The definitive expression of 
that will came in the one-minute 
stretch of frantic offensive re- 
bounding that culminated with 
Ainge’s three-pointer from the 
Continued on page 20 
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The need for qualified teachers in Massachu- 
setts is rapidly increasing. Boston-Bouvé 
‘College of Human Development Professions 
at Northeastern University is now offering a 
teaching certification program to meet this 
growing demand. 


If you have a bachelor’s degree and would 
like to become a certified elementary or sec- 
ondary school teacher, call Boston-Bouvé 
College. Our non-degree program for 
Certification of Elementary and Secondary 
School teachers is designed to meet Massa- 
chusetts certification requirements and may 
be completed full-time in a year or on a part- 
time basis. Full-time students may apply to 
participate in a cooperative education experi- 
ence as a part of the program. For more infor- 
mation call (617) 437-2708 or write to the 
address below. 


Graduate School, 

Boston-Bouvé College 

of Human Development Professions 

106 Dockser Hall, Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
Northeastern University is an equal opportunity affirma- 
tive action institution and employer and is accredited by 
the New England Association of Schools & Colleges. Inc 
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HERE’S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 6/7/87 


TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST TITLE 
41) THEREPLACEMENTS Pleased To Meet Me 
2) HUNTERS & 
COLLECTORS Living Daylight 
3) THE CURE Kiss Me, Kiss Me, Kiss Me 
4) THE BLOW MONKEYS She was only 
a Grocer’s Daughter 
5) THE SMITHS Louder Than Bombs 
6). THE PSYCHEDELIC 
FURS Midnight to Midnight 
7) JULIAN COPE St. Julian 
8) THE HOODOO GURUS Blow Your Cool 
9) U2 The Joshua Tree 
10). WIRE The Ideal Copy 
. 11) DAVID BOWIE Never Let Me‘Down 
12) MARSHALL CRENSHAW Mary Jean & 9 Others 
13) LOS LOBOS By the Light of the Moon 
14) WORLD PARTY Private Revolution 
15) THE DEL FUEGOS Stand Up 
16) FAITH NO MORE Introduce Yourself 
17) THE STRANGLERS Dreamtime 
18) MONDO ROCK Boom, Baby, Boom 
19) ERASURE Circus 
20) THE CULT Electric 
21): THE LONG RYDERS Two-Fisted Tales 
22) THE COLOURFIELD Deception 
23) THE THE infected 
24) VIGIL Vigil 
25) THE WIPERS Follow Blind 
- TOP 10 SINGLES: 
1) WARREN ZEVON Sentimental Hygiene 
2) KRAFTWORK The Telephone Call 
3) DEPECHE MODE Strangelove 
4) THE REVOLTING COCKS You Often Forget 
5) SHAKE THE FAITH Wild World 
6) KATE BUSH Cloudbusting 
7) THE LUCY SHOW New Message 
8) THAT PETROL 
EMOTION Big Decision 
9) THE DAMNED Along Again Or 
10) “ONK Love Attack 
TOUP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
4) SCRUFFY THE CAT Tiny Days 
2) SHAKE THE FAITH Wild World 
3) TRIBE Outside 
4) THE HERETIX Always Darkest 
5) NOVEMBER GROUP After The Tears 
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LABEL 
Sire 


IRS 
Elektra 
RCA 


Sire 


Columbia 
Island 
Elektra 
Island 
Enigma 
EMI 

WB 
Slash/WB 
Chrysalis 
Slash/WB 
Slash/WB 
Epic 
Columbia 
Sire 

Sire 
island 
Chrysalis 
Epic 
Chrysalis 
Restless 


Virgin 
WB 

Sire 

Wax Trax 
One Way 
EMI 

Big Time 


Polydor 
MCA 
Dog Bros. 


Relativity 
One Way 
(tape) 
(tape) 
(tape) 





BOSTON’S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. 





































Storyteller” 


LO «JOHN ¥- 
ea THRIE PRINE | 








Fri. (8 p.m.) $16.50 


GENE PITNEY | 


“Town Without Pity” 

“Only Love Can Break a Heart” 

“24 Hours From Tulsa”. . . 

. and more! 









July 5 
Sun. (8 p.m.) $16.50 













DIAHANN, VIC 
CARROLL “DAMONEg 


June 27 
Sat. (8 p m.) $22.50 






Star of Broadway and Hollywood Musicals 
and T.V.'s Dallas 


An Evenin B with 


HOWARD KEEL 


in Concert 
with full orchestra 


July 11 Sat. (8 p.m.) $18.50 






ge 
Ww 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE CALL 617-383-1400 
Box office open daily 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tickets 
also available through Teletron” (617-720-3434) 
and Ticketron a" 






















TELETRON 


SOUTH SHORE 


WBZ ii: 








MUSIC CIRCUS TVS6, 


COHASSET. MA 
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Canon electronic 
personal typewriters. 

















For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: 


” Eastco 


1-800-327-8268 








Home or office, a model for 

every taste. 

With 11 Typestar and mini-S Series 
and S Series models available, there’s a 
Canon for every student, homemaker, 
secretary or executive to put the touch 
on. With up to six built-in or cartridge 
convenience typestyles to suit every 
purpose. 

Now, you can take it with you. 


Canon electronic typewriters are 

all truly portable - lightweight and 
compact, with a 3-way power source, 
including batteries. Yet professional 
keyboards and rugged durability provide 
all the benefits of the most expensive 
office models. 


Efficient as Thermal, fresh as 

a Daisy. 

Whether it’s Typestar thermal transfer 
or S-Series daisy wheels, sharpness, 
clarity and print speed are unparalleled. 
With most functions automatic, 
operation is a snap. 


Memories are made of this. 


Ten Canon models come with memory 


function - from 5-line format to 3-pages, 
with up to eight additional pages on 
external cartridges (duplicate work has 
never been so simple!). You can even 

get a built in spelling checker, with a 
90,000 word dictionary! 


Canon does the job for you. 


With Canon, you can correct automati- 
cally before, during and after typing. A 
flip of the switch provides multilingual 
typing and carriers return automatically. 
You can add, subtract, multiply or divide 
and the 568-S hooks... 

up asaprinterto 4 

your computer! 
Canon - for your 
personal and pro- 
fessional best. 


es 










Canon 


ELECTRONIC TYPEWRITERS 


Regional distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 1-800-EASTCO8 
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BOSTON'S NEWMUSIC SOURCE. 








If you're looking for that 
special someone, look to the 
Phoenix Personals. 

We also offer gift certificates — 
— give one to a friend. | 


THE BUSION 


. 
*. 
. 
. 


f Personals 


A better place to meet someone 


To place your ad, call 267-1234 
Major credit cards accepted 
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Bird 


Continued from page 17 

left wing and a 102-99 lead. Both 
sides identified that as the se- 
quence that broke Detroit's col- 
lective back, and fittingly it was 
the ultimate team effort: offen- 
sive rebounds by McHale, Par- 
ish, and Bird, a critical pass by 
Dj, and an Ainge shot that hit 
nothing but net. But that frenzied 
minute was only the distillation 
of a 12-minute performance that 
rivals anything the Celtics, or for 
that matter the Pistons, had ac- 
complished all season long. 

For all the Celtics’ theatrics and 
the razzle-dazzle (the most star- 
tling example of which was Bird's 
picture-book left-handed flip off 
the drive to a wide-open DJ, who 
gave Boston a three-point lead 
with only 1:23 left), the greatest 
drama lay in the way the Pistons 
came so close to matching Bos- 
ton’s heroics. The quarter was a 
back-and-forth exercise in ex- 
cellence, with Isiah Thomas and 
Rick Mahorn providing almost as 
many shots for the highlight film 
as Bird did. Three times in a row 
Thomas tied the game — once 
with a short leaner, once with one 
of his textbook drives, and finally 
with a bomb from the top of the 
key; and during one stretch Bos- 
ton and Detroit each scored on six 
consecutive possessions, with on- 
ly a missed foul.shot by Mahorn 
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keeping the Pistons from 
matching the Celtics point for 
point. 


The memory that sprang to 
mind most clearly during that 
fourth quarter had nothing to do 
with basketball. It was of the first 
fight between Muhammad Ali 
and Joe Frazier, back in 1971 in 
Madison Square Garden — not 
simply a great heavyweight-title 
fight but one of the most 
memorable confrontations of the 
‘70s, a bout that resembled 


nothing so much as a couple of 
dinosaurs taking turns at whal- 
ing the piss out of each other. 
Smokin’ Joe won that one by de- 
cision on the basis of a late 
knockdown, but other than that 
there was virtually no difference 
between the two — just as last 
Saturday the Celtics, by virtue of 
a slightly higher level of concen- 
tration and effort for one quarter, 
got past a team that was for three 
quarters its virtual equal. And 
after the fight it was not the loser 
but the winner who wound up in 
the hospital and was, arguably, 
never the same fighter again — a 
parallel that may cut a bit too 
close to the bone for the Celtics 
who won Saturday in Boston 
Garden. 

Perhaps the Celtic intensity 
that was on display last Saturday 
has been spent for the year; 
perhaps there is nothing left in 
the emotional reservoir to 
produce a similar performance 
against a Laker team that is, after 
all, even more physically talented 
than the Pistons. But if there is 
anything left at all, it is Bird — 
who knows that championships 
are won as much by determina- 
tion as by flying slam dunks — 
who will marshal it for one last 
run at the improbable. 

In a strange way, the otherwise 
inane simperings of Dennis Rod- 
man after Saturday’s game spoke 
to exactly that same point. In 
deciding that Bird is overrated, 
Rodman discoursed on how 
Bird’s ability to move off picks 
and take dish-offs is counter- < 
balanced by his sub-Olympic* 


footspeed and leaping ability. tif 


Solely on those terms, Rodman w 
was not so far from the truth. 
Although Bird’s physical skills 
are certainly more advanced than 
Rodman was willing to give him 
credit for, it’s not the physical 
skills that matter most, any more 
than they did for Bob Cousy or, 
for that matter, Jackie Robinson. 
Both Cousy and Robinson were 








With Rodman: overrated? 


gifted athletes, but it’s hard to 
argue that either was the pre- 
eminent player of all time or even 
of his own time when judged 
solely on the basis of physical 
ability. What cannot be argued is 
that both men supplemented 


their natural talents with both a 
shrewd sense of how to play the 
game and a fierce desire to win, 
which together brought them to 
greatness. It is the same way with 
Bird: if Dennis Rodman wants to 
think that Bird is overrated be- 


cause he cannot skywalk or 


‘streak downcourt, then all Rod- 


man is doing is- displaying his 
own ignorance about how and 
why some people get to wear 
championship rings. 

The uglier side of the Pistons’ 
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FULL MEMBERSHIP INCLUDES: 





AEROBICS: 
1200 Sq. Ft. Dance 
Studio with 
Unlimited Free Classes 
(46 classes per week) 


NAUTILUS: 
34 Nautilus Machines 
Women’s Nautilus 
Olympic Weight Room 


MORE: 


Lifecycles 


Exercycles, Rowing Ergs 
Lockers, Showers, Saunas. 
Physical Therapy Clinic 


Babysitting 
300 Parking Spaces 





Aerobics 





Stretch & Tone 


1200 Sq. Ft. Dance Studio with FREE Classes In: 
Monday 
‘55, 8:45 P 
Tuesday Wide 515, 6:10, 7:00, 
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Wednesday 
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Monday 
Tuesday 





Wednesday 6:00am- 10:00pm Saturday 8:00 am - 6:00pm 


SCHEDULE OF HOURS 

Sunday 9:00 am - 8:00 pm 
6:00 am- 10:00pm Thursday 10:00 am - 10:00 pm 
10:00 am- 10:00pm ‘Friday 6:00 am - 9:00 pm 








NAUTILUS TRAINING CENTER 


471 MASS. AVE. 


ARLINGTON CENTER 
CALL 643-4300 


10 MINUTES FROM HARVARD SQUARE 
20 MINUTES FROM DOWNTOWN BOSTON 


Act Fast Offer Expires 6/19/87 











postgame analysis, Thomas's as- 
sertion that Bird gets “so much 


ink” only because he is white, has" 


probably been criticized to death 
by now. The only thing worth 
adding is that Thomas said what 
he did ‘out of frustration and 
seemingly without malicious in- 
tent: if he indulged in statements 
that were phenomenally wrong, 
he at least appeared to do so 
without the degree of racial 
bitterness that others have read 
into them. That’s important to 
remember, because defending 
Larry Bird’s status as a bona fide 
superstar is easy; what's far 
harder is trying to dismiss the 
hurt inflicted by yet another 
reminder of racial divisiveness. 
And yet Thomas's remarks have 
less significance in the NBA, the 
league that has succeeded more 
than any other in overcoming 
racial barriers to players and 
management alike, than they do 
in Boston, a city that is still 
striving imperfectly toward racial 
unity. In the context of the NBA, 
what Thomas said, however in- 
correct, might at least be 
‘evaluated with something ap- 
proaching a matter-of-fact at- 
titude — an opinion to be de- 
bated and easily dismissed on its 
merits, not an_ inflammatory 
protest. In Boston, where the 
Celtics are one of the few sym- 
bols of racial harmony in the 
common, pursuit of excellence, 
and where Larry Bird is a legit- 
imate hero to white children and 
black children alike, it stirred up 
far more emotion and pain than 
Isiah Thomas probably ever anti- 
cipated. 

Really, the postgame comment 
that best expressed these NBA 
playoffs came from Detroit coach 
Chuck Daly. ‘Larry Bird is a pro’s 
pro,” Daly said. There can be no 
argument about that — and, as 
long as the pro’s pro is on the 
court, the Los Angeles Lakers 
cannot be secure about their 
claim to the title. O 


AIDS 


Continued from page 7 

Reagan’s proposal could hardly 
be characterized as radical or 
even dramatic, particularly at a 
time when pressure is building 
for some type of organized 
surveillance system that will 
provide a better clue to the 
prevalence of the virus in this 
nation. Speaking during the 
AIDS conference, Curran offered 
the basic argument of the pro- 
testing forces. ‘The purpose of 
tracking,” he said, “is to pre- 
vent.” 

But the real value of the 
president's new testing policy is 
that he chose the perfect issue 
with which to finally open the 
floodgates for a national debate 
over AIDS policy, a debate that 
he realizes will only be resolved 
after he leaves office. By simply 
putting testing on the table, he 
finally gave those frustrated and 
enraged by governmental inac- 
tion something concrete to attack 
and a tool for marshaling political 
support. For the hardcore nucleus 
of AIDS activists (still 
predominantly white gay men, 
with little visible support from 
the minority community, IV-drug 
users, or straights) who have 
been literally dying to put AIDS 
at the top of the public-policy 
agenda, testing is the ideal politi- 
cal issue for two reasons. First, 
the issue of testing can be a 
measure of a _ candidate’s 
priorities and commitment to the 
allocation of resources; the June 1 
protesters carried signs saying 
TEST DRUGS, NOT PEOPLE. Sec- 
ond, the term “testing’’ becomes 
a political buzz word, dividing 
left from right, raising the ugly 
specter of isolation and dis- 
crimination; activists say it will 
serve only to stigmatize AIDS 
patients and those who test 
positive, or to drive them under- 


ground. Not surprisingly, those 
were the themes hammered 
home by the marchers who took 
to the streets the very next day to 
decry Reagan’s neglect, call for a 
“Manhattan Project on AIDS,” 
and get hauled off in a police van 
under the glare of national- 
television cameras. 

The protest, one that had to 
catch the eye of every presiden- 
tial aspirant, was both painful 
and poignant. Some of the de- 
monstrators, already suffering 
the obvious physical ravages of 
AIDS, wore buttons stamped 
with the haunting words NEVER 
AGAIN, a clear reference to the 
slogan adopted by Jews after the 
Holocaust. Others wore T-shirts 
that read “Silence = Death,” and 
almost everyone wore red arm 
bands to symbolize, in the words 
of one marcher, “how red tape is 
killing people.’ The rhetoric and 
the chanting harked back to 
another angry time, 20 years ago, 
when, as now, many young lives 
were at stake. “Money for AIDS, 
not for war,” the marchers 
chanted. “What do we want? 
Money for AIDS! When do we 
want it? Now!” 

As the 64 activists who de- 
liberately got themselves arrested 
— they included Bradley; 
Leonard P. Matlovich, a onetime 
Air Force sergeant who was 
kicked out of the service for being 
gay; Boston City Councilor David 
Scondras; and Massachusetts 
AIDS Action Committee  ex- 
ecutive director Larry Kessler — 
were led away to jail by police 
who enraged the crowd by wear- 
ing bright yellow rubber gloves, 
there was an unmistakable and 
somewhat intoxicating sense that 
a new era in the politics of AIDS 
had been launched. “It’s gonna 
move into the streets, it’s gonna 
move into the election booth,” 
declared Kessler, a thoughtful, 
soft-spoken man not given to 
flights of hyperbole. And when 
asked why he planned to get 





Kunst: the public will hold Reagan accountable. 


arrested, Scondras responded 
wearily, “I think it’s time for 
that.” 

If timing is everything, then 
those hoping to lay the foun- 
dation for a 1988 Democratic 
Party AIDS litmus test that will 
include voluntary testing 
scrupulous civil-liberties protec- 
tions, aggressive public educa 
tion, and dramatic increases in 
spending clearly believe that now 
is the time to issue the maximum 
demands, to push for an AIDS 
“Manhattan Project.” Officially, 
those demands include: a greater 
infusion of money for research, a 
national policy to prevent dis- 
crimination against AIDS pa- 
tients in areas ranging from 
housing to employment, a much 
speedier process for testing and 
approving drugs for AIDS treat- 
ment, a guarantee of confiden- 
tiality between doctor and pa- 


tient, and a full-scale program of 
national education. In essence, 
what is being. sought is a new 
federal mindset. 4 
“This [Reagan's speech] is go- 
ing to be the turning point in the 


entire process,” says Robert 
Kunst, director of the Miami 
based Cure A.I.D.S. Now. Kunst 


who is gay, last year challenged 
Bob Graham in Florida's Demo- 
cratic senatorial primary as a 
“cure-AIDS” candidate. “I really 
believe the public is going to hold 
Reagan and Bush and any can- 
didate accountable ... [and will 
support] the candidate who is 
willing to come across with the 
‘round-the-clock Manhattan Pro- 
ject.” 

Then there were the Lyndon 
LaRouche followers and others of 
their ilk armed with placards 
warning: QUARANTINE AIDS 

Continued on page 22 








AH, THE RICH AROMA OF THE 
PERFECT MORNING BLEND 


MAY THE SOURCE 
BE WITH YOU. 


You want to hear all the latest music, but you still want to stay 
informed on traffic, weather and news. Tune in to Tai and Sharon 
mornings on WFNX. You'll hear the best selection of newmusic in 
Boston, along with quick, concise traffic reports, weather, news 


and sports. 


Tune in to Tai and Sharon, Monday through Friday, 6 a.m. to 10:10 


a.m. 
Only on 


1ot.7 


vo yrii 


TAl AND SHARON BRODY 
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hit recording! Look for it today! 


ON POLYDOR COMPACT DISCS, CASSETTES AND RECORDS 


On Sale $13.98 LP/TP 
$27.98 CD 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY HARVARD SQ. « MIT 
KENDALL * ONE FEDERAL STREET ¢ 333 LONGWOOD AVE 


A 


It's nere! And it’s phantastic!! The original London 
cast recording of the unstoppable smash, “The Phantom 
of the Opera!” Andrew Lloyd Webber's hit show is now a 
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ie Tues., June 9 « 8:00 & 10:30 $9.00 


JAMES COTTON 
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Thurs., June 11 © 9:00 $7.00 
Reggae dance party! From Jamaica, THE CONGOS Bim Skala Bim Du Black Star Liner 





Fri., June 12 ¢ 8:30 & 11:00 $10.00 
JONATHAN EDWARDS = CHERYL WHEELER 





Tues., June 16 « 8:00 & 10:30 
from Soweto, South Africa LETTA M’BULU and her 10-piece band 








823 Main St., Camb., MA 497-8200 


For ticket info, call 497-8200 or ConcertCharge 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 or all Tickettron locations « All Strawberrie. 





locations « Live entertainment nightly « Valet parking available * Open Sun.-Wed. 8 p.m. til 1 a.m., Thurs.-Sat. til 2 a.m. 











LOWELL MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


SUNDAY AUGUST 16TH 


SHEENA 
EASTON 


TICKETS *19.50 
ON SALE STARTING JUNE 12TH 





WEDNESDAY AUG. 19TH 


TICKETS‘14.50 AND *17.50 
ON SALE STARTING JUNE 15TH 


LOWELL MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


50 EAST MERRIMACK ST., LOWELL, MA 
TEL. 454-2299 OR 454-2854 
TICKETS. AVAILABLE AT AUDITORIUM BOX OFFICE, ALL 
TICKETRON LOCATIONS and ALL STRAWBERRIES STORES 


GROUP SALES INFORMATION CALL (617) 975-4024 
Produced by Cafferty’s Concerts 
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Continued from page 21 

NOW, MOSQUITOES DON’T 
WEAR CONDOMS or CON- 
FIRMED, AIDS SPREAD BY CAS- 
UAL CONTACT. The best-cos- 
tume award went hands down to 
a conference picketer who was 
dressed as Dracula, with a trickle 
of blood running down the side 
of his mouth. His sign said 
COUNT DRACULA IS ON A 
HUNGER STRIKE. DAMN IT, I 
SHOULD HAVE LISTENED TO 
LAROUCHE AND SCREENED 
EVERYONE. Actually, LaRouche, 
too, calls for “a crash Apollo 
moon-shot or Manhattan Pro- 
ject’-type effort to attack AIDS, 
but he also calls for universal 
screening and quarantine of all 
virus carriers. 

Although he _ got laughs, 
LaRouche’s vampire was more 
than an amusing sideshow. He 
was a visible symbol of the lack 
of a firm federal AIDS policy, the 
lack of a public-education agen- 
da, and the lack of political 
consensus. But it is not the 
LaRouchites to whom the next 
president will have to sell the war 
on AIDS; it is that great mass of 
Middle Americans who decide 
presidential elections and whose 
responses, when it comes to 
AIDS, range from apathy to 
horror. It is these people who 
may someday be asked to submit 
to a regular AIDS test in their 
doctors’ offices. It is these people 
who may be forced to pay higher 
taxes to support AIDS research 
and subsidize those who have 
fallen ill. It is these people who 
may ultimately have to decide 
whether they want their teenage 
children to be given condoms in 
school-based health clinics. And 
it is these people who are certain 
to demand that their next presi- 
dent tell them exactly what he 
plans to do about AIDS. 

What happened here this past 
week was the long-delayed open- 
ing skirmish in what is certain to 
be a pitched political battle for 
the hearts and minds of the 
American public over the life- 
and-death issue of AIDS. Or, as 
NBC’s Chris Wallace put it dur- 
ing the May 31 broadcast of Meet 
the Press, we have come to that 
pivotal,point where the politi- 
cians have begun to wrest control 
of the handling of the epidemic 
from public-health officials. That 
is cause for both hope and con- 
cern, but in this society there is 
no alternative. Political free-for- 
alls are prerequisite to the solving 
of any major crisis. The sad thing 
is that it’s happening so late. In 
this country, far too many people 
have died and far too many oth- 
ers have received death sentences 
while waiting for our president to 
come to grips with that funda- 
mental reality. The great irony is 
that, though AIDS will soon no 
longer be Ronald Reagan's prob- 
lem, it may be his legacy for gen- 
erations to come. O 


Letters 


Continued from page 4 

made to the coverage of AIDS 
over the past four years. It is to 
overlook conveniently or be ig- 
norant of the 26 major AIDS 
pieces — including seven cover 
stories — by six staff writers that 
this newspaper has brought to its 
readers over the past 12 months. 
And it is to overlook convenient- 
ly or be ignorant of the special 
commendation awarded last year 
by the state Department of Pub- 
lic Health to then staff writer 


~ Neil Miller for his vanguard cov- 


erage of AIDS. Maybe, if we'd 
‘covered AIDS as the Herald has 
— a level of coverage that its 
editorial accurately reflects — it 
might be fair to call the distribu- 
tion of a “Safer Sex Kit” with a 
condom a “sleazy gimmick.” But 


the Phoenix is not the Herald, a 
‘|... newspaper that has made its 


k in Boston by-using sleazy 





gimmicks to boost circulation. 

If more people start reading the 
Phoenix as a result of our so- 
called sleazy gimmick, and if in 
consequence one less person con- 
tracts AIDS, the effort will have 
been worth being excoriated as a 
newspaper published by the 
“Pied Piper of Promiscuity” — 
especially when the alliterative 
abuse comes from a newspaper 
known far and wide as the wing- 
a-ding-ding of Wingo. 

Stephen M. Mindich, publisher 

Richard M. Gaines, editor 


SEX AND 
PISTOLS 


And so now the Phoenix, long 
a champion of laissez faire sexu- 
ality that has derived a huge por- 
tion of its advertising revenue 
from purveyors of casual diddl- 
ing, distributes a “Safer Sex Kit” 
(May 29), complete with con- 
dom, and has the audacity to act 
like this is a ballsy, righteous 
thing to do. It’s like getting a 
bulletproof vest with each copy 
of Guns & Ammo. Know what I 
mean? 
Jim Macri 
Cambridge 


The publisher replies: 

Perhaps if Guns & Ammo 
magazine issued bulletproof 
vests to its readers, and they 
used them, then fewer people 
would be killed by guns. As to 
the “huge portion” of our 
advertising revenues generated 
by the personals and Entre Nous 
sections, together they account 
for less than five percent of ad 
revenues. 


COMMON 


CONFLICTS 


A recent article (News, May 1) 
described Boston University 
president John Silber’s criticism 
of Massachusetts’s public higher- 
education system and his active 
opposition to the establishment 
of a graduate nursing program at 
UMass/Boston. The account re- 
ferred to special legislation filed 
to exempt retroactively the Board 
of Regents from the state’s con- 
flict-of-interest law after former 
regents member and BU trustee 
James Howell was formally 
charged by the State Ethics 
Commission with violating the 
law. 

The author gives an accurate 
portrayal of events surrounding 
passage of that special legis- 
lation, with one exception: Com- 
mon Cause did not agree that an 
inconsistency existed between 
the conflict law and the Regents’ 
legislative mandate to~ balance 
public- and private-sector pro- 
grams. In fact, Common Cause 
led the fight against the special- 
interest measure and, later, in 
support of the governor's veto. 
Our action did not reflect a stand’ 
in the debate over public educa- 
tion programs versus private 
ones, nor over the question of 
whether persons tied to private 
colleges and universities should 
serve on the Board of Regents. 

Common Cause’s interest was 
in protecting the integrity of the 
conflict-of-interest law, neces- 
sary to ensuring that public of- 
ficials avoid using their public 
positions to benefit their private 
interests. Unfortunately, with the 
passage of the “Howell Bill,” this 
rule no longer applies to those 
who shape the policies and pro- 
grams of Massachusetts’s public 
higher-education system. 

Elizabeth Fay 
Executive Director 
Common Cause 
Boston 


OOPS 


In a recent “Urban Eye” item 
(“Pick a Brick,” Lifestyle, May 
15), we garbled a name. Lefevre’s 
first name is actually Greg, not 
Eric, as_we had it. ‘ 
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FREDDIE JACKSON QUAYS, B.B. KING 
Friday June 26 $17.50, 15.00 BOBBY “BLUE” BLAND 
SPYRO GYRA Tuesday August 11 $17.50, 15.00 
Tuesday June 30 $16.50, 14.50 “i : : : oe READY FOR THE WORLD, 
KOOL AND THE GANG eee | — STARPOINT, THE SYSTEM 
Thursday July 2 $17.50, 15.00 Wednesday August 12 $17.50, 15.00 
DONNA SUMMER PAT METHENY GROUP 
Wednesday July 8 $17.50, 15.00 Show starts 7:00 p.m. 
Thursday August 13 $17.50, 15.00 
DAVIB SANBORN cee 
Thursday July 23 $17.50, 15.00 SIOUXSIE AND THE BANSHEES 
DIONNE WARWICK Friday August 14 $16.50, 14.50 
BURT BACHARACH KENNY LOGGINS 
| Thursday August 20 $17.50, 15.00 
& ORCHESTRA ~ 
Show starts 7:30 p.m. ON THE GEORGE BENSON 
Friday July 24 $18.50, 15.00 Thursday September 3 $17.50, 15.00 
ANITA BAKER | O M ila WHITNEY HOUSTON 
Wednesday July 29 $19.50, 17.50 a Ten 
D. 
EDDIE MONEY 
Tuesday August 4 $16.50, 15.00 ~*~ oO ~ ue £ D y CAMEO 
BONNIE RAITT oe oe : DATES AND TICKET PRICES 
mena TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Wednesday August 5 $16.50, 14.50 EZEN Béston Herald, Phoiiix WK 17m 
THIRD WORLD 
100rm YELLOWMAN 
THE FUND FOR BOSTON DATES AND TICKET PRICES 
NEIGHBORHOODS INC., eo 
WNEV-.TV, The Boston Herald, Many OF Boston, 
WFNX-FM, The Boston Phoenix, ACHUSET Ty 


and KISS 108-FM are proud to 


present the 1987 Miller Genuine 


Draft Concerts on the Common. 


The Fund for Boston Neighborhoods, Inc. is 


a private, non-profit corporation whose 
main function is to administer educational, 
charitable, artistic, theatrical, musical and 
other civic programs for the residents and 
visitors of Boston. 

Programs administered by the “Fund” 
include the Boston Can Share (a food 
drive), The Business to Neighborhood Re- 
source Bank, Concerts on the Common, 
and the Neighborhood Concerts Series. 
The “Fund” also provides staff and techni- 
cal services for local ethnic, visual, and 
performing arts festivals. 

As in the past, a portion of the proceeds 
from this year’s Concerts on the Common 
Series will be utilized to fund safe and 
structured neighborhood youth programs. 
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TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


ncerts start at 6:00 p.m. on the Please use public tran 
ston Common unless otherwise noted. 


kets available at the Wilbur Theatre 
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ALL SUMMER LONG SAVE 


0°% OF Fi 


ANY AND ALL AMERICAN 


CLIFFORD 


The Ultimate In Auto Security Systems 


Rated #1 Nationa 





y 
Consumers Reports 10/86 


Our own lifetime guarantee 


Save $30.00 to $100.00 


Sale starts 5/30/87, ends 8/31/87 


ol ==19) 


NEW ENGLAND 
CAR STEREO 


660 ARSENAL STREET 
WATERTOWN, MA 


926-2960 


NEV ENGLAND 


STEREO 












Judy Thompson 
1941-1986 


oper” McCarthy 
1968-1985 


iP 


Christopher Rubin 
1984-19: 





AIDS is caused by the same thing that causes many 
illnesses. 

A virus. 

And, like any other virus, the AIDS virus doesn’t care 
whether you're male or female, gay or straight, young or old. 
All it cares about is finding a nice, warm body to destroy. 

So the sooner you ac cept the fact that AIDS is not someone 
else’s problem, the sooner it won't be yours. 


AIDS ACTION 


COM MET T EE 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


66/ Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 
1-800-235-2331 














NEXT TO THE MALLS 














7 DAYS A WEEK 





COPYING MULTI COLOR 
; ae & BLACK 

* High speed, high quality copying 
« Sdeshabdiiadadin OFFSET PRINTING 
¢ Zoom lens enlarges & reduces © Newsletters, manuals, pamphiets, 
* GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, Carbonless 
° Facsimile Transmission (FAX) — : 
¢ Facilities Management ° Typesetting 
© Seven days a week, while * Photostats 

you wait. © Folding, collating, cutting, binding 


© Instant offset printing 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL »segiihtend “CALL THE COPS” 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 
(opposite Prudential) 85 Franklin Street ne Filene’s) ppies 
Sunday 12-8, tortday-Friday 7:30-11, 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Saturday 8:30-6. Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, 230 Cong: sss Street (at High St.) 451-1566 
Saturday 8:30-5. Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
BROOKLINE 
scree ores 731675 CHESTNUT HILL 

fn Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 731-1909 
=a GOPY GOP 

Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 





COLOR COPIES & MR. BIG™ 
CIBACHROME GIANT COPIES 

© Color copies to 11 in. x 17 in. © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
from artwork or 35mm slides Enlarge and reduce 
enlarge and reduce © Bond, vellum or colored paper 

© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints output 
and overhead transparencies © While you wait service 

© From artwork, slides, chromes, © Blueprints, engineering drawings, 
3D objects, enlargements and line work te ae pnhreoe 


reductions 
© Red, blue, green, and brown 
copies, from black artwork 











Reporter 


Continued from page 11 

view that reporters should not be 
called into court except in certain 
extraordinary cases.” 

Good reporting, Farber says, 
depends on persuading people in 
vulnerable positions to discuss 
sensitive issues; in that context, 
the reporter's credibility depends 
on his independence. That credi- 
bility, he says, is undermined if 
the source perceives him to be an 
arm of the law; it makes the 
réporter-source relationship 
potentially adversarial rather 
than cooperative. “To the extent 
that there’s a climate that re- 
porters will go into a courtroom 
at the drop of a subpoena, it 
makes my job much more dif- 
ficult,” he says. He adds, “My job 
isn’t to put people in jail. 

“All this reporter did was 
interview the guy, and that 
shouldn't be the basis for a 
prosecution,” Farber says of 
Hohler. “If they don’t have more 
than that, then they shouldn’t be 
prosecuting him.” The way 
Farber sees it, accumulating 
evidence is the job of the 
prosecutor; he constructs a night- 
mare scenario of lazy prosecutors 
routinely using reporters’ work to 
replace their own — which is 
exactly, says Pride, what is hap- 
pening in Maine. “Reporters,” he 
contends, “are being hauled into 
court left and right in Maine.” 

A Biddeford, Maine, Journal- 
Tribune reporter found five 
Maine cases from the past three 
years — none involving a con- 
fidential source — in which 
journalists have been asked to 
testify and have complied. The 


Monitor sees this as a trend, proof 


that Maine prosecutors consider 
reporters to be their conduits. The 
paper views itself as vindicating 
the rights of all journalists. In 
cases involving the press and the 
First Amendment, it is common 
for other newspapers to file 
amicus curiae briefs supporting 
the press position. But no papers 
in-Maine or anywhere else have 
offered such support for the 
Monitor. Says Pride with a rueful 
smile, “I don’t think we ‘ve ey 
any help on this one.’ 


Personally 


Continued from page 3 

And in Reagan’s speech last Sun- 
day, he threatened with God’s 
harsh judgment homosexuals, 
IV-drug users, and those who 
engage in pre- or extramarital 
sex. 

Reagan pays lip service to the 
notion that there are no high-risk 
groups, only high-risk activities, 
by saying that “all Americans are 
at risk.” But both Reagan and 
Bush give the lie to their own 
rhetoric by concluding in un- 
guarded and candid moments 
that any activists who de- 
monstrate against the administra- 
tion and take political action to 
dramatize their disagreement 
with Reagan-administration 
proposals for mandatory testing 
(which they see as leading in- 
evitably:to a de facto pariah class 
of noncitizens) must be members 
of a high-risk group — just a 
motley bunch of gays and les- 
bians shouting from outside the 
palace walls. 

Meanwhile, I find myself irra- 
tionally happy that the Gipper 
didn’t go overboard. I half ex- 
pected mandatory testing for all 
and the suspension of civil rights 
for those who test HIV positive, 
followed by tattoos, quarantine, 
or armbands for people 
suspected of engaging in high- 
risk activities. But that's like 
breathing a sigh of relief over the 
fact that Nixon invaded and 
bombed only Cambodia — and 
didn’t drop the big one on Peking 
or Moscow. 

The level this debate is likely to 
sink to is appalling. The best 
medical evidence is clear: AIDS is 

Continued on page 26 
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GET AS MANY FREE ADS AS YOU NEED 
TO SELL, RENT OR SUBLET YOUR 
APARTMENT, CONDO, CO-OP OR HOME. 


~ The FREE 
Real Estate Ad. 

































_ Introducing. the new, expanded, FREE Phoenix Real 
Estate Classifieds. The easy, no-risk, guaranteed results 
way to sell, sublet or lease all your commercial and 
residential properties. 

To show you how effective the new Phoenix Real Estate 
Classifieds are, we'll run all the 3-line ads you need for 
as‘long as you need them, absolutely FREE.* 
Successful realtors like Betty Gibson, Century 21 and 
A&S Realty have been getting results from the 
Classifieds for‘years. Now you can find out why 

without spending a dime! Just call 267-1234 or 

use the FREE coupon below. 






























































































































3 lines free. Headlines, additional lines J 
available at nominal charge. ; 
Headlines: es 
$12.00 for 15 letters — 7 pt. bold 2 
$13.25 for 12 letters — 9 pt. bold t g 
Aci nears | a 
‘This olterter' ttinciine oan, ditional Lines: $5.75 per line + : 
subject to change without notice. r 
» Other restrictions apply. ‘ - 
Mail coupon to: é 
Real Estate Classifieds ] 
367 Newbury St. | R 
Boston, MA 02115 . 
' 
Name Exp. date : 
Phone Signature i 
Address : 
City State Zip 4 
Amount enclosed: —— 
Charge to Mastercard, Visa, Amex — 
Account # 
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DON’T BE TAKEN! 


TRAVEL N SOUND / and PIONIEER 
introduce their new, quick-out 
Anti-Theft AM/FM | 
Cassette Radio 


.Q) PIONEER 
KE-3050QR 


Suggested List Price $384.95 


+999” 


Antenna, Speakers, Kits and Accessories extra if required. 


TRAVEL 'N SOUND 


1570 Providence Hwy., Rt. 1, Norwood 
Hours: Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:30 762-4235 


SALES-SERVICE-INSTALLATION 
PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION AVAILABLE. 





eSupertuner 
024 Station/6 button (18FM/6AM) 
Feather-Touch Presets 

ePreset Scan 

eAuto-Reverse 

eMusic Search 

eSeparate Bass and Treble 

eFader (Power) 

eQuick-Release System 
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Catch 
Savor. 


Boston's monthly 
Food & Drink 
magazine, only in 
the Boston Phoenix. 


























SURVIVAL and 
ADVENTURE GAME | 
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DANIEL’S 
SPORTING 
GOODS 


Hunting 

Fishing 

Archery 
Equipment 


Also a complete archery pro shop 


including service of all lines of 





e Ugly Stick by Shakespeare 
¢ Repala lures» Abrogast lures 





e Fenwick and Plano tackle boxes including the Phantom series 


¢ Berkely strike » Camping supplies 
Complete liné of camouflage clothing including the New Treebark Pattern 








530 Boston Road, Route 3A — 667-4944 — Billerica 


OPEN DAILY 8-8 
SUN. 12-6 



















Personally 


Continued from page 24 
transmitted by intimate unsafe 
sexual contact and the sharing of 
IV needles. You don’t get it from 
toilet seats or water fountains or 
any activity you are likely to en- 
gage in at work or in a public 
place. Talk of quarantine by 
those who are the strongest ad- 
vocates of celibacy, abstinence, 
and monogamy, by those folks 
who are the strongest opponents 
of drug use and value-neutral, 
secularly humanistic moral rela- 
tivism, is outrageous. All these 
folks have to do to protect them- 
selves from all but the most im- 
probable, accidental exposure is 
control their urges, follow their 
own advice, and just say no. 

For the rest of us, the safest 
possible sexual practices and 
honest, aggressive educational 
efforts are a fine place to begin. 

Meanwhile, Reagan better 
learn the lesson of Vietnam and 
get his order of battle together, or 
this administration’s policy of 
benign neglect will cost hundreds 
of thousands of lives and tens of 
billions of dollars here and 
around the world. If you believe, 
as I do, that the choice is between 
grassroots organizing, direct ac- 
tion, civil disobedience, and an 
ugly street fight today or hun- 
dreds of thousands of casualties 
tomorrow, you belong in the 
streets. That's where I'll be. | 
hope you will join me. 0 


Times 

Continued from page 9 

.mittee (which Biden chairs) 
doesn’t even let its staff look at 
the FBI files of judicial nominees, 
Rasky says, “Philosophically, 
there are just some real serious 
questions that we have about 
where this is all going. -That one 
[the request for a:privacy waiver 
on the FBI files] certainly seems 
to go too far in terms of in- 
trusions.” He adds, “The basic 
problem with this type of journal- 
ism is that-it is backhanded 
McCarthyism. Somebody says to 
you, ‘Why are you hiding your 
records?’, without regard for 
either civil liberties or common 
decency, and they point an accus- 
ing finger without having a 
reason to do so. It is the old 
‘When did you stop beating your 
wife?’ question.” 

That's a-sentiment many of the 
other campaigns echo in private. 
“You don’t want to be the one to 
say ‘Go fuck yourself’ because of 
what that might appear to mean,” 
says a top adviser to another 
campaign. “We have nothing to 
hide, and we don’t want to 
appear that we do. But it is 
extraordinarily unfair. Where the 
hell does al] this end?” 

The answer to that question, of 
course, won't be settled in a 
vacuum. As Ralph Whitehead 
says, in the aftermath of the Gary 
Hart implosion “this is sort of the 
ultimate gray area, and people 
are making up the rules as they 
go along.” The Times is like a 
teenager with a new girlfriend: 
determined to push. its own 
privileges ever further to de- 
termine which areas are truly off- 
limits and which only appear to 
be. 

So where does it all stop? It all 
stops when a candidate with a 
sense of values that tells him the 
Times's request offends the 
American tradition of individual 
rights has the courage to stand up 
and say no. That sort of cri de 
conscience would start to re- 
define the proper limits in these 
post-Hart Times. And it would be 
an important step not just for 
politics but also for an electorate 
sharply divided over the role, and 
rein, the media should have. As 
such, it would be an important 
display of leadership — one 
voters should give serious 
thought to as they choose their 
next president. 0 
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FLAG PHOTO BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 








BETSY ROSS LIVES 


If Gary Hart’s escapades and 
the Iran-contra hearings have 
got your patriotism flagging, 
head for the Flag Center, in (of 
all nonchauvinistic places) 
Cambridge, for a boost to your 
boosterism. Here you can 
choose among flags of many 


nations, historical flags, the 
flags of all the states, trade- 
union and corporation 
banners, or fun flags to fly 
from your boat and from the 
antenna on your car. 

Feel like letting your freak 
flag fly? Have it designed. The 


PRAISING ARIZONA 


Las Vegas filmmaker and 
visionary Norman Beerger 
could save you the bother of 
an expensive, time-consuming 
vacation this summer. Take 
two hours to enjoy his video 
The Grand Canyon and 
Beerger promises you'll 
emerge satisfied, relaxed, and 
maybe even better able to 
“recognize your importance 
and place in this timeless 
space” we call life. 


An anti-industrial, pronature 


kind of guy, Beerger spent 
years and lots of money 
filming this journey through 
the canyon, using all the latest 
technology, including a new" 
helicopter camera mount that 
allows the viewer to soar into 
narrow gorges and bottomless 


chasms with breathtaking 
verisimilitude. The soundtrack 
for this aerial tour bridges the 
gap between New Age and 
classical with compositions by 
Dvorak and Tchaikovsky 
blended with Kitaro and local 
heroes Pat Metheny and Lyle 
Mays. The obvious choice of 
Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite 
has been tastefully avoided, 
and there is no narration; 
instead, a guide book is 
provided with the cassette for 
video travelers who insist on 
knowing exactly what's going 
on. 

The Grand Canyon: The 
Ultimate Aerial Journey 
Through 2 Billion Years is 
available at area video stores 
for $49.95. 


Flag Center is pleased to take 
custom orders. In fact, the 
shop recently produced a 45- 
by-85-foot American flag for 
the National Park Service, 
which is sending the 
multistory Old Glory around 
the country before using it in a 


srmeotue 
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ceremony celebrating the 
rededication of Lincoln’s head 
on Mount Rushmore this 
summer. The big flag will be 
flown here in Charlestown’s 
Bunker Hill parade and from 
the USS Constitution on Flag 
Day, June 14. If your tendency 
toward flagwaving is more 
modest, the Flag Center also 
stocks flag-ettes — four-by- 


TYRVIIDeN 


six-inch numbers on sticks, 
for understated statement 
making. 

The Flag Center is located at 
2267 Massachusetts Avenue in 
Cambridge. Store hours are 
Monday through Friday from 
8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on 
Saturday from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
The telephone number is 
876-8226. 
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Born in the wrong century? 
Can't take Van Halen? Check 
out the von Huene Workshop, 
where Baroque and 
Renaissance music are the 
style of the day. 
Inconspicuously 
headquartered on Boylston 
Street in Brookline, Friedrich 
von Huene is internationally 
renowned for handcrafting 
flutes and recorders that are 
works of art as well as fine 
musical instruments. 

Step into the wayback 
machine and find yourself in 
the genteel antiquarian 
atmosphere of the first-floor 
retail store below von Huene’s 








workroom (where the : 
instruments are actually | 
made). Here lovingly y 
displayed rosewood altos, 
palisander tenors, and maple 
sopranos, all highly polished 
and trimmed in ebony, ivory, 
and silver, are offered at prices 
ranging from less than $100 
into the thousands. Sheet 
music is also available, as are 
books on medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque 
music and information on 
early-music events. 

From June 10 to June 14, the 
Boston Early Music Festival 
will bring together early-music 
enthusiasts from all over the 





planet for dozens of concerts 
to be held around town. In 
addition to those 
performances, there will be an 
exhibition of the work of more 
than 150 makers of historical 
musical instruments, including 
the von Huene Workshop, at 
the Park Plaza Castle. 

The von Huene Workshop, 


’ at 65 Boylston Street, 


Brookline, is open Monday 


_ through Saturday from 10 a.m. 


to 6 p.m. and on Thursday 
until 8 p.m. The telephone 
number is 277-8690. For more 
information on the Boston 
Early Music Festival, call 
661-1812. 











A loaf of bread, a jug of coffee, and how 











Just when you thought it 
was safe to go on a diet, La 
Maison du Pain, purveyor of 
French bread and pastries to 
some of the best hotels and 
restaurants in town, opens 
French Quarters, a retail 
bakery. Buy a bigger bathing 
suit. The chefs, who are from 
southern France, concoct 
heavenly pastries, such as 
religieuses (frosted double 
cream puffs filled with 
chocolate or coffee cream), 
napoleons, eclairs, and fruit 
tarts, all about $1.75 apiece: 
Crusty baguettes sell for 90 
cents and flaky croissants are 
85 cents. For about $15, you 
can indulge in a Black Forest 
cake or a mousse cake in 
flavors including chocolate, 
lemon, strawberry, and 
raspberry. Located in 
Somerville near the 
Charlestown line, French 
Quarters is an oasis of quality 
calories in a pizza-and-fried- 
chicken desert. Start the diet 
next week. 

French Quarters, at 50 
Broadway in Somerville, is 
open seven days a week from 
6 a.m. to 10 p.m. Call 629-2440 
for special orders. 
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Superman will turn 50 a year from now, but DC Comics, eager 
to get started, has already announced a year of celebration 
beginning this month. Among the bashes scheduled for the big 
guy will be one at the Smithsonian Institute, in Washington, DC, 
where a Man of Steel exhibit opens this summer. A new movie is 
in the works, as is a statue to be unveiled in Superman’s real 
hometown, Cleveland, where two teenagers, Jerry Siegel and Joe 
Shuster, invented the original superhero in 1938. 

Bette Davis, who will turn 80 next April, recently recalled how 
she celebrated her 70th birthday, back in 1978. “I wore black 
make-up all over my face,” Davis told an interviewer for the TV 
show Hour Magazine. ‘1 wore a black Afro wig, black clothes, 
and had a funeral wreath on my front door.” Davis said she had 
not yet made plans for how to celebrate her 80th. 

Most children believe in Santa Claus long after their parents 
think they've seen through the ruse, say researchers John C. 
Condry of Cornell University and Cyndy Shelbe of Ithaca 
College. Seventy percent of California first-graders studied 
professed belief in the fat man, though only 10 percent of their 
parents thought the kids still believed. Most children don’t stop 
believing in Santa until about age seven, the researchers 
conclude. 


¢ 


USAir is bringing its fearful-flyers course to Boston this month. 
Classes start June 18 and the graduation flight takes place on July 
30. Classes meet Thursdays from 7:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. at Logan 
Airport. Included in the curriculum are relaxation exercises, 
understanding aviation procedures and how an airplane flies, 
and suggestions and reminders for fearless flying. The course 
costs $225, which includes the price of the one-hour graduation 
flight: 

Massachusetts expects to see at least $10.9 billion in tourism 
revenues this year. In 1985, the most recent year for which 
studies have been tabulated, 22.6 million visitors spent a total of 
$6.2 billion, and the state’s travel-related businesses generated an 
additional $4.7 in economic activity. Vacationers and business 
travelers in 1985 spent $3.8 billion in Greater Boston alone. 


* 


A recent issue of American Lawyer counted up the number of 
questions asked by Supreme Court justices during oral 
arguments in cases heard on January 20 and 21 of this year. 
Justice Antonin Scalia led the pack, asking 126 questions, Byron 
White came in second with 86 queries, William Rehnquist asked 
61 questions, and Sandra Day O’Connor asked 31. Lewis Powell 
came in second to last, asking only one question over the course 
of both days. Last was Justice William Brennan, who did not feel 
moved to question anything about the eight cases heard on these 
two days. 


¢ 


A survey of 29 cities by the United States Conference of 
Mayors reports that slightly more than one-third of the homeless 
in these major cities are families with minor children. “Single- 
parent families make up a substantial portion of the homeless 
population,” Mayor Joseph P. Riley Jr. of Charleston, South 
Carolina, recently announced at a press conference held in 
Washington, DC. 

Japanese smokers spent $23.9 billion on cigarettes last year, 
slightly more than the total figure their country spent on defense 
during the same period. But according to government figures the 
proportion of Japanese who smoke is lower than it was 20 years 
ago. Last year 62.5 percent of adult men and 12.6 percent of adult 
women were smokers. In 1966 83.7 percent of men and 18 
percent of women smoked. 


Sf 


Although most taxidermists still prefer traditional methods for 
preserving pets (skinning the animal, making a mold of its body, 
and then stretching the skin over the mold), about 2000 
taxidermists have installed freeze-drying equipment in their 
shops, according to Todd Saatzer of Northstar Companies, a 
Minnesota firm that manufactures the equipment. The freeze- 
driers cost about $15,000 each and are quite large. “Each can hold 
about 50 cats,” Saatzer recently told the New York Times. For the 
pet.owner, freeze-drying is a reasonable alternative. The cost is 
approximately $500 for an average-size cat, about the same as the 
cost of stuffing. Pets weighing more than 50 pounds reportedly 
do not freeze-dry well, and traditional methods of preservation 
are recommended for them. 
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aybe it happened to you one 

day when you were on your 

way to Lechmere in Cambridge 
to buy a toaster-oven. Or maybe you 
were running an errand that took you 
down the back streets between Central 
and Kendall Squares. Suddenly it hit you, 
a heavy sweetness in the air or a minty 
miasma — the unmistakable aroma of 
candy. You paused and sniffed, 
wondered where it came from, shrugged, 
and went on your way. 

What you were smelling was in fact the 
olfactory evidence of old candy factories 
— Deran Confectionery in Lechmere, or 
Squirrel Brands behind Kendall Square, 
or maybe Miller, near the skating rink on 
Bridge Street, in Watertown. Candy was 
big in this town once. Up until the 1930s, 
the Hub was a mecca for the candy 
industry; Boston and the surrounding 
towns were home to some dozen sweet- 
making firms, both regional and 
national. (One, in fact, occupied what are 
now the offices of this newspaper.) 
Sugar, known in Europe at least as early - 
as the 13th century, really came into its 
own in the New World. (You remember 
that old formula you learned in grade 
school: molasses to rum to slaves.) Cane 
sugar and molasses came here from the 
West Indies; as food writer Waverley 
Root reminds us, “The sugar economy of 
the West Indies played an important part 
in shaping the economy of the North 
American colonies, especially New 
England.” 

But New England's candy industry, 
like so many businesses formerly based 
here, has shifted westward. Many brands 
long associated with Boston — Fanny 
Farmer, Brigham’s, Schrafft’s, to name 
but a few — are gone, defunct or 
decamped to sweeter pastures. Today 
many confectioners find Chicago a more 
convenient base than Boston. And fewer 
and fewer small, independent candy 
companies continue to survive; the giants 
Hershey and M&M Mars account for 
about 72 percent of the $8.2 billion candy 
industry. 

Still, Boston’s not quite through as a 
candy town. A handful of tenacious 
manufacturers are hanging on here, and 
they're doing it by sticking with classic 
formulas. The candies that are still made 
here — Necco Wafers and Sky Bars, Nut 
Zippers and Mary Janes, Charleston. 
Chews and Junior Mints — are 
reminiscent of a bygone era, when penny 
candy still cost a penny and was 
available at the neighborhood soda 
fountain. They may not do anything 
fancy or newfangled — they aren’t tied in 
to Saturday-morning cartoon shows or 
packaged in plastic garbage pails — but 
they're doing just fine, thank you. 

According to the US Department of 
Commerce, annual per capita 
consumption of confections rose 17 
percent, to 20 pounds, between 1980 and 
1985. That's a lot of carbo-loading. The 
upscale brands favored by the yupscale 
crowd account for most of the increase, 
according to David Clancy, a writer for 
the industry publication Candy 
Marketing, but the smaller, older brands 
have enjoyed some of the spillover. 
People of a certain age tend to reserve a 
special fondness for these homely 
sweets. After all, these are the candies the 
baby boomers cut, if not ruined, their 
teeth on; they're the sweets their parents 
munched at Saturday matinees. Clancy 
used Necco Wafers as poker chips; 
Catholic kids played Communion with 
them (though the plain, slightly dusty 
lozenges wrapped in glassine, with their 
harsh, exacting flavors — clove, 
cinnamon, and wintergreen among them 
— are acquired tastes at best and more 
strongly suggest Calvinism). Mary Janes, 
another local product, were also an 
acquired taste: when, after each 
Halloween, we were required to tithe a 
portion of our booty to less fortunate 
children, Mary Janes rarely made the first 
cut. We parted with them gladly, the 
rewards of virtue outweighing those of 
molasses. Sugar Babies, made in 
Cambridge, were another story: pure 
sugar, pure heaven. (With practice they 
could even be masticated to a granular, 
sugarlike consistency.) So baldly lacking 
in redeeming nutritional value were they 
that I was forbidden to eat them or their 
ne’er-do-well sire, Sugar Daddy — surely 
they would break my braces and 
dislodge my fillings. Naturally they took 
on the allure of the illicit, which to me 
they retain to this day. 

Boston's candy manufacturers are 
aware of the nostalgia appeal of their 
products and are banking on that angle. 
To visit one of these plants is to step back 
in time. The deco offices of Necco, for 




















instance, at 254 Massachusetts Avenue in 
Cambridge, bring to mind a set fora 
1930s screwball comedy (not 
surprisingly, since the facility has 
changed little since it was built, in 1927). 
The products of Necco — the New 
England Confectionery Company — 
predate 1927 by a longshot, however. 
The company’s flagship product, the 

* Necco Wafer roll, was born in 1847 and 
is, according to company president 
Domenic Antonellis, “the oldest candy in 
the United States.” 

In Antonellis’s office hangs an artist’s 
rendering of Oliver Chase, the father of 
the Necco roll, bent over his pivotal 
invention, a lozenge cutter (which, 
according to Antonellis, was the “first 
mechanized piece of cand i 
equipment in the United States”). The 
Necco empire was built upon Chase's . 
lozenge cutter; in 1901 Chase and 
Company merged with two other local 
candymakers to form Necco. Today, 
beyond the familiar pastel wafers, Necco 
counts 325 items in its product line, 
among them the “conversation motto 
hearts” (the Necco Wafer-like hearts sold 
at Valentine’s Day, stamped with 
such slogans as “Be Good” and “Oh You 
Kid”); Sky Bars and Bolster Bars (four 
flavors of chocolate-covered cream and a 
chocolate-covered peanut crunch, 
respectively); the classic colored-sugar 
dots (technically known as candy 
buttons) that come on long rolls of white 
paper; Canada mints; and three lines of 
boxed chocolates. 

Necco’s candies seem as solid and old- 
fashioned as its offices, but it would be 
wrong to conclude that nothing has 
changed at Necco over the years. “We're 
always trying to improve product,” says 
Antonellis (he always refers to Necco 
lines as product”). The improvements 
tend to have more to do with packaging 
and marketing than with the 
formulations of the sweets themselves — 
why tamper with success? — though the 
Bolster Bar was recently revamped inside 
and out. “That's an old, old line, a pretty 
much New England bar, that had been .- 
slipping badly and needed what I call 
renovation,” says Antonellis. “We took 
compound coating off it — it was a 
vegetable coating, it was not a chocolate. 
So I put real chocolate on it, we increased 
the size of the bar, put this new modern 
wrapper on it.” Another recent 
improvement involved increasing the 
size of the basic Necco roll, from 1.91 
ounces to 2.02 ounces, which translates 
into 42 pieces. Making the roll larger 
would appear to be bucking the current 
trend. Antonellis explains the change this 
way: “Well, sugar pricing went down 
somewhat, and the big guys raised the 
price of their bars about a year ago. Quite 
honestly, I tried to hold the line, but the 
chains, and even the convenience stores, 
will not have two-tier pricing. So even 
though we were looking at a 30-cent roll 
at that time, they went to 40 cents and we 
had to follow suit. And on the strength of 
that, we added weight to the bar.” 

But the changes are subtle; indeed, 
they’re likely to go unnoticed by the 
average consumer. That's probably for 
the best. Necco customers are 
conservative people who want “product” 
to look and taste as it always has. Some 
of the more blatant changes Antonellis 
has tried to introduce have met with 

consumer resistance. Take the Page & 
Shaw line of boxed chocolates. “That's 
an old, old line,” says Antonellis. “That's 
the Godiva of 40 years ago.” Today, he 
continues, “it does a small pocket of 
business, it’s a New York, New Jersey- 
type product. And we sell it well in the 
Caribbean.” (And so the sugar goes full 
circle). “I tried to put Candy Cupboard 
[another Necco line, which is identical to 
Page & Shaw in every way but 
packaging] down there, because the line 
is not a big line. I was trying to pull the 
line out little by little, trying to phase the 
line out, and we've had tremendous 
resistance. They want it, so we keep it 
there.” 

Necco, the company, has a strong 
sense of its place in history. A glass- 
doored cabinet in Antonellis’s office 
holds a miniature Necco museum: there's 
Oliver Chase’s quill pen and inkpot, a tin 
replica of a Necco delivery truck, jars 
from the penny-candy era, a brass Necco 
doorknob cast with a bas-relief of the 
Necco logo (they once graced all of the 
facility's doors but have gradually 
disappeared), a Necco key ring, old price 
lists and records, a box of prehistoric 
Necco Wafers fragile and lovely as discs 
of pastel porcelain. These last bear a 
strong resemblance to today’s Necco 
Wafers — or is it more accurate to say 
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that modern Necco Wafers recall the 

sweets of yesteryear? The transition from 

past to present is seamless. . 
Durable as Necco appears, in 1963 the 


company was “very, very close to 


bankruptcy,” says Antonellis. It was 
bought that year by the present owner, 
United Industrial Syndicate, a financial 
holding company. “At that time it was a 
fourth-generation family business. The 
problem was, the fourth generation 
didn‘t want to work anymore.” 
Antonellis came on board full-time in 
1968, and it wasn’t until 1972 that the 
company turned the corner and became 
profitable. And, despite the bad years 
following the Halloween-candy 
tampering scares of the early ‘80s — 
when rumors of pins and razor blades 
stuck into candies frightened enough 
consumers to make an industry-wide 
dent — it has remained profitable since 
then. 

“We have a good product, an old-line 
product with a good demand,” says 
Antonellis. “As far as we're concerned, 
we're here for the long haul.” 

* * + 

A few blocks away, in a four-story 
brick factory built in the 1920s, a slab of 
banana-flavored taffy is being pulled, 
extruded, and cut into little squares. The 
squares, tucked into their individual 
yellow wrappers, pop from the apparatus 
at a rate of about 4200 per hour. Their 
retail price? One penny apiece. 

This is Squirrel Brands, one of the few 
remaining outposts of penny candy. 
Squirrel Brands’ product line is relatively 
modest — so modest that the products 
have no names per se. There are no 
Caramel Whizbangs or Peanutty Delites 
here. Rather, there are flavored taffies, 
there are peanut-butter, molasses, and 
saltwater kisses, there are processed 
peanuts and nut caramels. There is the 
Nut Zipper, a vanilla-nut caramel. 
General manager Bob Stengel explains 
how the Zipper got its moniker: “ About 
40 years ago a Vermonter managed to 
tree himself. When he was rescued and 
asked how he happened to be up in the 
tree, he said he really didn’t know, except 
that he had spent the afternoon drinking 
a local concoction of grain alcohol and 
molasses called Nut Zipper. And one of 
the officers of Squirrel Brands read about 
the news item and came upon the word 
Nut Zipper, and he thought that was a 
great name for a piece of candy. So the 
tasty little stick of peanuts, molasses, 
condensed milk, and vegetable oil came 
by its name.” 

Such a frivolous outburst of whimsy 
seems an aberration in the history of 
Squirrel Brands, a family-owned 
company that’s been around since the 
early years of this century. There is a 
sense of Yankee rectitude about the 
place; the austere sweets made here are 
hardly the stuff of dieter’s dreams. 
Indeed, they are relatively wholesome, 
which suits Bob Stengel fine. A few years 
back the candy industry came under 
attack from the antisugar faction. (It is 
worth noting that the merits and dangers 
of sugar have been debated since the 
Renaissance.) The manufacturers, put on 
the defensive, began a campaign to 
promote candy as a snack, an occasional 
and even a nutritious indulgence. It’s 
difficult to imagine making a convincing 
case for the nutritional benefits of a 
Three Musketeers bar, but a couple of 
Nut Zippers a week, or even a day, are 
hardly likely to break the calorie bank. 
Stengel feels good about the role he plays 
in promoting the responsible 
consumption of sweets. 

Stengel’s been in the candy business 
here long enough to have seen some of 
the changes it’s undergone. He’s seen 
Nabisco Confections, around the corner 
on Main Street — home of Charleston 
Chew, Junior Mints, Sugar Babies and 
Daddies, and Pom Poms — go from 
being a large but locally based 
corporation to a “megacorp.” “They've 
moved all their corporate offices down to 
New Jersey. ... All they've got here now 
are the so-called middle managers. They 
don’t have any executives here in the 
plant anymore.” 

Other companies have merged, 
moved, gone out of business. But if 
changes in the industry have affected 
Squirrel Brands, it doesn’t show. There is 
a timelessness about the plant and the 
offices. The latter are found in a white- 
frame house across Boardman Street 
from the little factory. A small squirrel 
logo — it looks like a summer-camp logo 
— graces its door. Inside, a receptionist 
mans a massive mechanical telephone 

console that appears to date from the 
Continued on page 12 
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Nazi terror: more 
skeletons in the closet 


by Neil Miller 


THE PINK TRIANGLE: THE 
NAZI WAR AGAINST HOMO- 
SEXUALS, by Richard Plant. A 
New Republic Book, Henry 
Holt, 257 pages, $19.95. 


itler’s persecution of 
Germany’s homosexuals 
— and the eventual 
slaughter of thousands of gay 
men in concentration camps — is 
one of the more neglected 
chapters of Nazi terror. To many 
people, the death of thousands 
may sound like a footnote to 
history when contrasted with the 
wholesale murder of six million 
Jews. But, as Richard Plant argues 
here, the intent was the same: the 
extermination of eugenic “in- 
feriors” or “contragenics” — 
Jews, gypsies, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, homosexuals, and other 
groups that did not fit the Nazi 
vision of a racially and sexually 
“pure” Reich. If Hitler was ob- 
sessed with the destruction of the 
Jews, Heinrich Himmler, head of 
the Gestapo, seems to have been 
equally consumed by a hatred of 
homosexuals. In this valuable and 
long overdue book, Plant, himself 
a gay Jew who fled Germany as a 
student in 1933 and immigrated 
to the US in 1938, attempts “to 
throw some light in a corner of 
modern history that has thus far 
remained too much in the 
shadows.” (The book’s title, The 
Pink Triangle, comes from the in- 
signia used to identify gay in- 
mates in concentration camps.) 
There are a number of reasons 
why we have had to wait a full 
generation since the end of the 
war for a serious and readable 
attempt to chronicle the fate of 
the homosexuals under the Nazi 
regime. Unlike the cases of other 
groups persecuted by Hitler, 
source material regarding gays 
has not always been easy to find. 
As Plant notes, even after the 
liberation of the death camps, in 
1945, laws punishing homosex- 
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ual activity between males re- 
mained On the books in West 
Germany until 1969. The already 
traumatized gay survivors could 
hardly be expected to come for- 
ward and tell their stories in a 
political and social atmosphere 
they continued to perceive as 
hostile. They also had little in- 
centive to do so: they were in- 
eligible for the financial restitu- 
tion provided by the West Ger- 
man government to some of the 
other groups that were victims of 
the Nazis. (Only this year did the 
West German government agree 
to compensate gypsies who sur- 
vived the Holocaust; they have 
stilt not done so for gays.) An- 
other explanation for the short- 
age of public witnesses was the 
mortality rate of gay death-camp 
inmates, probably the highest, 
Plant argues, of any single 
group. 

Even if survivors were hard to 
find, contends the author, there 
was enough documented 
evidence available to prove that 
“Himmler’s storm troopers were 
as eager to get rid of gays as they 
were to expunge other con- 
tragenics.” The sin of omission 
lies with the historians them- 
selves, according to Plant. He 
notes that the German historian 
Joachim Fest, in his highly 
praised study of Hitler and the 
men around him, neglected to 
mention the May 6, 1933, storm- 
ing and destruction of the In- 
stitute for Sexual Research in 
Berlin, headquarters of 
Germany’s leading sexologist 
and gay-rights crusader, Magnus 
Hirschfeld. The American, Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, whose The Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich more 
than any book of its generation 
informed America’s view of the 
Nazi period, made no mention 
whatsoever of the Nazi crusade 
against gays. In fact, he implied 
that certain members of Hitler's 
staff were gay, which, Plant 
writes, was simply not true after 
the murder of Ernst Roehm, head 
of the SA militia in 1934. 


In récent years, with the flow- 
ering of the gay-liberation move- 
ment in the United States and in 
Europe, the silence has been bro- 
ken. The Men with the Pink Tri- 
angle, the first memoir by a gay 
survivor, was published in Ger- 
many in 1972 and in the US in 
1979; in 1977 an investigation led 
by Rudiger Lautmann of Ger- 
many’s Bremen University for 
the first time provided statistical 
information about the campaign 
against German homosexuals, 
examining the dossiers of 1572 
homosexual concentration-camp 
inmates; Martin Sherman’s 1979 
play on the same theme, Bent, 
enjoyed a successful run on 
Broadway. 

Now, in The Pink Triangle, 
Plant synthesizes much of this 
material in a lucid, readable form, 
placing it in a historical context of 
German and gay history. He has 
pored over concentration-camp 
documents and death books, 
Nazi decrees, directives, and re- 
gulations. From his own research 
and that of others, he is able to 
offer relatively precise statistical 
information: 5000 to 15,000 gay 
men were killed in the camps; 
50,000 to 63,000 gays were con- 
victed of homosexual offenses in 
Germany during the Nazi period 
(primarily between 1933 and 
1939); there was a 60 percent 
death rate for prisoners in- 
carcerated for homosexual activi- 
ty. His estimate of the number of 
homosexuals killed by the Nazis 
is perhaps the most controversial 
aspect of the book; previously, 
gay activists had put the figure at 
about 220,000, and a 1981 book, 
The Nazi Extermination of the 
Homosexuals, by Frank .Rector, 
had offered the figure of 500,000 
as not unreasonable. 

Plant also examines how the 
extermination of Germany’s 
homosexuals fit into the Nazi 
world view, taking us through 
the “cockeyed sexual cosmology” 
and “raging homophobia” of 
Heinrich Himmler, who in 1936 

Continued on page 14 
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BOOKMARKS 


SMALL SACRIFICES, by Ann Rule. New American Library, 487 
pages, $18.95. : 


As true-crime horror stories go, this tragic case of self- 
perpetuating child abuse has enough sex, gore, and psychosis to 
catapult it into bestseller territory, though Small Sacrifices 
contains far too much investigative minutiae. Ex-policewoman 
Rule (The Stranger Beside Me) neglects to examine the larger 
issues of family violence and the media coverage thereof. Four 
years ago, Princess Di look-alike. Diane Downs brought her 
three gunshot-wounded children to a Springfield, Oregon, 
emergency room. One child died; two were permanently 
disabled. Downs’s story — that a “‘bushy-haired stranger” had 
accosted her on a deserted road and shot her kids — rankled 
lawmen, since “bushy-haired stranger,” or “BHS,” is police 
slang for “fall guy.” Also, Downs kept changing her story, 
displayed a frosty detachment from day one, and appeared at 
her daughter’s sickbed muttering “I love you!” through 
clenched teeth. A rape-incest victim and a onetime surrogate 
mother, Downs was exceptionally intelligent. She manipulated 
police and press alike, apparently banking on the fact that 
children often remain loyal to their parents no matter what. 
Downs may have intended to lure back an alienated lover by 
eliminating her children. Rule scatters clues for maximum 
suspense and gradually reveals her prosecuting-attorney hero, 
withholding the most lurid details about her villainess until the 
final chapters, in which Downs — a regular she-devil in tight 
blue jeans by now — is carted off to prison; she'll be eligible for 


parole in 2009. 
— Judith Wynn 


os 


ANOTHER DAY OF LIFE, by Ryszard Kapuscinski. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 160 pages, $14.95. 


Ryszard Kapuscinski’s Anther Day of Life is the latest English 
translation of the Polish news correspondent’s work. He has 
become something of a cottage industry, creating slim memoirs 
about Third World turmoil. The US debacle in Shah Pahlavi's 
Iran and the pitiable last days of Haile Selassie, emperor of 
Ethiopia, were the subjects of the first of his personal stories 
about governmental collapse and subsequent madness. This 
volume deals with the civil war in Angola — in particular with 
the dogged internecine battling among the three parties 
jockeying for power after the end of Portuguese rule, in 1975. 
Kapuscinski does here what he does best: he gives a human 
countenance to the acronyms. Two Cubans who take him to the 
front spend more time talking about the beauties of their 
homeland than about the troop movements of the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) or the National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA). These 
supporters of the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) prefegto speak in mysterious aphorisms: “Man, 
don’t ask too much because whoever asks too much gets too 
much of an answer.” Neither history nor objective journalism, 
Kapuscinski’s work throws light into another dark corner of the 
world. The book’s Angolans, Cubans, and South Africans 
remain to continue their fighting and dying. Kapuscinski is free 
to leave for another assignment, another set of madnesses: “In 
the evening I brush off my mildewed suit and put on a tie. I’m 


returning to Europe.” 
— Jim Marko 


THE THIRD APPLE: PERSONAL COMPUTERS AND THE CUL- 
TURAL REVOLUTION, by Jean-Louis Gassée. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 212 pages, $14.95. 


In The Third Apple, French businessman and Apple 
Computer executive Jean-Louis Gassée asserts that the fruit of 
his company’s title rivals.in cultural significance the mythic 
apples that caused Eve and Newton to transform their 
respective worlds — hence his title. The claim is made only 
partly in jest, for according to Gassée, the ascent of the personal 
computer, particularly the kind that Apple manufactures, has 
given rise to a revolutionary new society. In a series of loosely 
linked essays ranging in subject from the supposed superiority 
of computers as writing implements to autobiographical 
sketches of business life in France, Gassée presents his product 
with missionary zeal. The author is a.self-proclaimed math and 
English whiz, a clever entrepreneur who never quite shakes the 
impression that his book is not just another entrepreneurial 
gimmick. Unlike many kiss-and-tell accounts by moneymakers, 
Gassée’s book is lucid, his prose and thinking relatively clear, 
though the flow is choppy. While Gassée affords minimal 
insight into the workings of his industry, he does introduce a 
new persona into the world of letters, namely that of the 
philosopher/programmer. Throughout, he combines tiny bits of 
perishable logic, such as his remark that “computers fascinate 
me because they teach me who I am” with a salty skepticism 
about scientific pre-eminence — it is the programmer, after all, 
who does the thinking, not the machine itself. All this chatter is 
pleasant enough, but as they might say in Gassée’s native 


France, talk is cheap. 
— Ari Z. Posner 
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WHEN THE CLUBS QUIT... 
AND YOU RE NOT READY TO .. . JOIN US. 


GOOD FOOD, GOOD MUSIC, GOOD FUN. 
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The Breakfast Club is located at 200 Brookline Ave., 
across from the Sears Building, 

steps from Kenmore Square. 

For more information, call 236-1661. 
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The port of Mona 


ccording to the American 
A Express Pocket Guide to 

the South of France, 
Monaco “‘is still exerting its hyp- 
notic_ appeal over the world’s 
tourists.” And who wouldn’t be 
hypnotized by a nation that is 
about the size of East Boston, that 
gives the impression of being 
taller than it is wide, that can be 
seen from one end to the other in 
all directions (from my private 
porch off my room at the 
fabulous Loew’s Monte Carlo, I 
had views of three countries: the 
one I was in, Italy to my left, and 


This is the second part of a 
two-part series on European 
travel. 








The Monte Carlo casino at midday, wi 

















France to my right)? This, the 
former playground of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, made glamorous 
again by its beloved and now lost 
Princess Grace, will lose its inde- 
pendence and become the 
possession of France if Prince 
Albert, 28, who really did date 
Donna Rice years before Gary 
Hart did, doesn’t sire a son (talk 
about pressure). 

Monaco isn’t cultured but it’s 
moneyed like you wouldn’t be- 
lieve. My room, a_ standard 
double facing the Mediterranean, 
runs 1395 French francs ($232) as 
a single and 1455 francs ($242) as 
a double. The management 
charges up to 8390 FF ($1400) for 
a suite. For the most part, the 


hotel, which has more than 600 
rooms, is host to four basic types 
of clientele — rich people who 
like to gamble, rich people who 
like the Mediterranean lifestyle, 
businessmen and _ busi- 
nesswomen at conventions, and 
journalists on junkets. 

The American Express Guide 
describes the -hotel as “an 
autarachic state within a state, so 
wide are the range of its facili- 
ties.” And the authors were not 
exaggerating. But the guide, pub- 
lished in 1983; is now outdated 
on one important detail. It notes 
that the Loew’s Monte Carlo, 
“rare for a hotel in this class,” 
does not have TVs in the rooms; 
this, according to the hotel's 


blers are asleep 


asino royale 
Doing Monaco right 


literature, is ‘so as not to distract 
our clients from spending their 
evenings in our casino.” But since 
the guide was published, the 
hotel bought itself a satellite dish 
and installed TVs. And unlike 
Paris's George V, whose TVs 
offered only dumb French chan- 


‘nels, the Loew’s Monte Carlo has 


full cablescapability, which is 
more than my fellow Belmont 
denizens’ have: In fact, even 
though Monaco is significantly 
farther from the States than Paris 
— it’s a one-hour jet hop from 
Paris down to the airport at Nice 
— psychologically you don’t feel 
far from home. True, the help in 
Paris speak enough English to get 
you by, and at the George V, the 


by Richard Gaines 


luxury hotel where I had spent 
the first three nights of our “press 
fam” tour (that’s “press familiar- 
ity,” or, to be precise, an all- 
expenses-paid junket, thanks to 
Air France and my other hosts), 
English is properly and proudly 
spoken. Nonetheless, in Paris, if 
one is reduced to speaking Eng- 
lish, as was, one feels oneself 
very much a foreigner. In Mon- 
aco, population 27,000, nearly 
everyone is a foreigner; therefore, 
no one feels like one. There are 
only 4500 Monégasques, or 
citizens of Monaco. The in- 
digenous culture is international 
and has been ever since Prince 
Rainier’s great-great-grandfather, 

Continued on page 12 














Your old stylist said, “You'll love it” 

You didn't. 

No matter what he talked you into— spikes, 
wings, flips—we can fix them. 

Because we've got the best licensed stylists 
in the business. And we give them plenty of advanced 
training, too. In fact, last year we spent $1.5 million 
to do just that. 

So bring us all those little experiments your 
old stylist tried on you. ! 

We can undo every one of them. 

If this sounds like your style, rip out this ad, 
bring it in. And we'll give you a free shampoo or blow dry. 


Boston Brighton Cambridge Cambridge 
829 Boylston Street 1083 Commonwealth Avenue 264 Mon. O'Brian Hwy. 2150 Mass. Avenue 
(Next to Paris Theatre) (in the Atrium) in the Twin City Plaza (at Rindge) 
236-0310 782-5290 (4 mile from rg of Science) 492-0067 
-1640 


€ 1987 EMRA Corporation 
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Restaurants 


Beijin 


Il 


The soy of cooking 





24-26 Elliot Street, Newton Highlands, 965-2260 or -2261. Open 
Monday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., on Friday and 
Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sunday from noon to 10 
p-m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Wheelchair access often limited by 


crowded parking lot. 





by Robert Nadeau 


he Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurant scene has been 
static for about a year. This 


- place was part of the previous 


trend, which was sequels, the 
original Boston Beijing near BU 
extending itself into farthest 
Newton. In fact, the Beijing II is 
just off Route 9 past the Purity 
Supreme, making it a reasonable 
target for anyone from Brookline 
to Wellesley. 


The reason for all that targeting - 


is, primarily, generous portions at 
remarkable prices. The flavors 
are authentic enough, though 
one must guard against repetition 
of a certain dark sauce. 

Some dishes on the menu are 
marked with a red asterisk to 
denote “hot & spicy.” Nah. 
Nothing here is hot unless you 
ask that it be so. Your true city 
yuppie is a sensation seeker, but 
your suburbanite remains ulcer- 
prone. The tendency of Szechuan 
(and other transplanted cuisines) 
to conform to local palates 
probably also held true in Beijing, 


China. Although English- 
language accounts of Szechuan 
restaurants in Beijing are_.sparse, 
B.Y. Chao’s How To Cook and 
Eat in Chinese (still a splendid 
volume after 42 years, and writ- 
ten in Cambridge!) notes a trend 
of “provincial restaurants getting 
nationalized in Peiping.” Mrs. 
Chao traveled throughout China 
during the 1930s on surveys 
conducted by her husband for the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
Kenneth H.C. Lo, the Chinese- 
British cooking writer and res-: 


taurateur, was a student in old ’ 


Peking for five years in the 1930s 
and wrote a book, Peking Cook- 
ing, based on restaurant recipes. 
He recalls, “One would talk of 
visiting a Cantonese restaurant, 
or eating some Szechuanese food 
for a change . . . just as one would 
talk these days [1971] of having 
Greek food, Japanese food or 
Scandinavian food in London.” 
Lo’s recipes from the Ma K’ai 
(Hunan) and O Mei (Szechuan) 
restaurants are definitely not so 


peppery as the Szechuan food 
one now gets in Cambridge, 
Mass, though we must remem- 
ber that he is reminiscing for a 
British audience accustomed to 
Yorkshire pudding and bubble 
and squeak. 

Thus there is at least some 
evidence that Szechuan food was 
modified for Beijing tastes long 
before the chefs reached Taiwan 
and, ultimately, Boston. And 
there is the evidence on the plate 
that Newton likes its: Szechuan 
cooking even more 2 emacs 
than ever. 

Withal, Beijing II makes some- 
thing very funky out its dipping 
sauce with Beijing ravioli (six for 
$3.50). The ravioli themselves are 
blandly stuffed and deep-fried, 


but the dipping sauce is alive. . 


with Chinese soy sauce, raw 
garlic, a bit of hot pepper, and a 
bite of ginger. 


Scallion - pancakes ($2.50 for 


one, split into eight wedges) are a 


breakfast snack turned into an: 


appetizer. These are much less 
greasy than usual "— a plus 
regardless of authenticity — 
though certainly not “light” in 

any sense. They are more apt to 
accompany a meal, like an Indian 


flat bread, thant actiially: tap; “TR 


Spring ‘rolls>($2:50) are ‘about 
half the size of egg rolls, and 
filled with cabbage, two kinds of 
mushrooms, and a few tiny 
shrimp. Their. crispness makes 
them superior to egg rolls (they 
are served with the same duck 
sauce). 

Entrees are large, though this is 
exaggerated by the chef's tend- 
ency to bread-and-fry whenever 

ible. Thus even the Hunan 
crispy beef ($7.50) gets its second 
frying wrapped in a starchy 


blanket. It comes up tasting more 
like comfort food than most 
Hunan crispy beef, but you can 
recognize it by the surrounding 
ring of raw broccoli. My only 
serious criticism of the plate is 


_that the pieces of beef are un- 


manageably large, especially 
when surrounded with batter. 
The dish’s “chef's hot and spicy 
sauce” is a handsome brown- 
black, but almost indistinguish- 
able from the sauce on the plum- 
flavored duck ($7.95). The duck 
is also cut a little larger than it 
might be, but it isn’t breaded, 
and the portion is outstanding. I 
don’t catch the plum flavor too 
well, but there is a dandy hint of 
hoisin. 

And there is a very similar 
sauce making a surprise appear- 
ance on the shrimp with lobster 
sauce ($7.95). I think it quite 
improves this Cantonese cliché, 
making a dark and savory meat 
sauce for a platter of medium 
shrimp and dropped egg. 

To avoid the dark sauce, try the 
General Gau’s chicken ($6.95). 
The. pieces are still one size too 
large, and crisply breaded to 
boot; chicken, however, likes this 
treatment better than red meat. 

ysauce is a curry-looking 

ri sweet-and-sour and a 

I admit that this is 

Chinese food for people who like 

fried chicken Maryland, but I also 

admit that I adore fried chicken 
Maryland. 

To avoid the breading and the 
dark sauce, try the “‘dry sautéed” 
string beans. ($4.95), here made 
with fresh American string beans, 
a bit of minced meat, and a hint 
of hot pepper. I could eat rice (40 
cents) and these beans _ three 


’ times a day. 


And for something completely 





different, the best dish we had at . 
Beijing II — another Cantonese 
showpiece, “dragon and phoenix 
in a nest” ($7.50). What's exciting 
about this one is the mix of fresh 
and canned stir-fried vegetables, 
including Chinese cabbage, car- 
rot, snowpeas, broccoli, straw 
mushrooms, bamboo shoots, 
water chestnuts, and baby ears of 
corn. I’m not complaining about 
the tenderness of the chicken or 
the slices of jumbo shrimp, either. 
The other amazing feature is that 
you actually can eat the “crispy 
potato basket” with enjoyment, 
though. I couldn’t figure out 
whether it was fried potatoes or 
fried. noodles. I’ve had lesser 
versions of this dish in 
Chinatown for half again the 
price. : 
I don’t know exactly what to 

conclude about a “Szechuan- 

Mandarin” restaurant with such 

good Cantonese dishes, except to 

keep eating there until I find out. 

The fortune cookie is not en- 

couraging: “A person of words. 
and not of deeds is like a garden 

full of weeds.” Sounds like what 

they told the bourgeois-road res- 

taurant critics during the Cultural 

Revolution. 

Beijing II is only slightly 
suburbanized by glass tops over 
the tablecloths and a reduction of 
lucky orange-red to the booth 
seats only. Yellow panels with a 
bit of dark wood are the rest of it; 
it’s pretty simple decor. There is a 
smallish no-smoking section, 
which fills up so much more 
quickly than the rest of the room 
that the management ought to 
figure it out and ban smoking 
soon. The clientele is numerous, 
hungry, and pretty pleased to 
find good food cheap. Parking is 
a problem. Oo 
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Brookline & Milton Center 


Offering Psychotherapy and Hypnosis 
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GYNECARE 























| -)— . EATING DISORDERS ere 
} ' Anorexia ¢ Bulimia * Compulsive Eating 
“T-NARCOTICS |||] ~2sez AWARENESS 
. ACTION FOR 
‘ ANONYMOUS Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. HETEROSEXUALS 
(617) 569-0021] | 492-7843 “a 
_ cae eS OR ALONSO NES = Individuals 
— and Groups 
(CAMBRIDGE . piano 
~ PSYCHOTHERAPY ‘ 
9 
WOMEN’S FOR WOMEN emer a Y-1 07 
HEALTH Supportive ¢ Respectful » Challenging Cambridge ge Mass, 02138 
A private medical office serving 492-5927 
pyoncte tp rats ol Susan Odland, MA 
Jomunewte Green $160.00) 926-2346 
* Birth Control « Tubal 
¢ Cervical Caps « Infertility 
¢ Breast Lump Evaluation 
278 Elm St., Somerville 
(617) 776-6660 4 
| eee eta Free Pregnancy Testing 
Ample parking available | . . Information, Counseling and 
Or vistt us at our new location: ] if Referral for: 
| a ABORTION . 
SUBURBAN cE BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 
HEALTH 67 Boylston St. pe vine! oe 
260 Boston Post Rd., Wayland BOSTON, MA rf 
" Mon. - Sat.9-5 STERILIZATION 
(617) 358-5824 liner tes dotaes tote EDUCATIONAL 
the Boston Public Library WORKSHOPS 
336-231 _ Sempre 


TIME TO 
GET OUT 
OF THE 


DARK. 
ORO 2 





Open your eyes and see just 
how many subjects are cov- 
ered in the new edition of the 
Consumer Information 
Catalog. It's free just for the 
asking and so are nearly half 
of the 200 federal publications 
described inside. Booklets on 
subjects like financial and 
Career planning; eating right, 
exercising, and staying 
healthy; housing and child 
care; federal benefit pro- 
grams. Just about everything 
you would need to know. Write 

today. We'll send you the 
latest edition of the Consumer 
Information Catalog, which is 

- updated and published quar- 
terly: It'll be a great help, you'll 
see. Just write: 





Consumer 
Information Center 
Department TD 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


A public service of this publication and the 
Consumer Information Center of the 





Strictly Confidential 








Caring since 1975 
177 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02111 
426-4700 


Free Pregnancy a 
Low Cost Pregnanc y oe 
First Trimester A’ 
Counseling and Family Planning Services 
Local and General Anesthesia 
Saturday & Evening Hours Available Strictly Confidential 
Gynecology by Appointment 
Private Doctor’s Office 


Test 




























TWO GROUPS FOR MEN ARE NOW 











Now there’s a choice. 
Planned Parenthood 
738-1370 


More women trust us for a lot of good reasons. 


¢ Contraceptive Care « Counseling and Referral 
¢ Free Pregnancy Testing se Community Education 
e Out-patient Abortion 


A warm, supportive atmosphere 





h ll i ial. PLEASE CONTACT: 
saul ochre. ace aerate Susan Greenwood, LICSW, Intake Coordinator at 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD CLINIC WEY S talih siaintass wu SUIDING FEE SCALE 
9a.m.- 9 p.m. P 
of Greater Boston Confidential services Location NO ONE DENIED SERVICES FOR 
B e2 St re ° venient Downtown Loca 
I 03 I con t B Kline, MA 02 I 46 “In the interest of our clients’ confidentiality, all insurance claims are filed 
A licensed non-profit health facility under our corporate name — CSI 


FORMING AT GLCS 


HIV-POSITIVE SUPPORT GROUP 
A 12-week support group for gay men who are HIV positive 


INTIMACY AND SELF-ESTEEM 

A time-limited therapy group for gay men focusing on issues of 
intimacy and self-esteem 

ACOA GROUP FOR GAY MEN 


A structured time-limited therapy group for gay men who are 
adult children of alcoholics 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THESE GROUPS, 




















U.S. General Services Administration 





INSTITUTE 
FOR RATIONAL 
LIVING 








THERAPY FOR IMPOTENCE 
The institute can help many men overcome impotence within 
four to six visits. The methods are ‘‘cognitive behavioral’. 
After the first visit, we can predict the length of time and 
likelihood of success. We do not employ surrogates. Health 
insurance is accepted for all therapy here. A seminar on 
sexual issues will be given here on June 10 at 7:30 p.m. 


THERAPY FOR STRESS REDUCTION 
Learn to deal with frustration and pressure in love and work. 
Avoid crippling anxiety and depression. We give direct help in 
producing change in your situation. Learn to be more relaxed 
and manage your feelings and behavior. 





THE INSTITUTE 
FOR RATIONAL LIVING 


Since 1964, we have helped Phoenix readers grow personally 
and put their problems behind them. Ask around. We view 
Gorcearen and emotional difficulties as problems in learning. 

le ect Fo develop necessary skills, self-direction and 
responsibility for ao own growth. Martin Grossack, IRL 
Director, is nationally nized as an cay He is th in 
psychotherapy and Xo -help psycho! ology: He is the author of 
You Are Not Alone and Love, Sex and Self-Fulfiliment. 
Formerly at B.U. Medical School. 





INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL LIVING 
1162 Beacon St. Brookline 
tel. 734-0623 or 730-3700 








THE CRITTENTON 


Center for Reproductive Health Care 


WHAT WE OFFER 
e Abortion Care « Contraceptive/GYN Service - Free 
pregnancy testing - Private, safe off-street ee 











e The Crittenton staff treated me 
with dignity and kindness 

¢ | can’t imagine a more helpful place 

e At a difficult time | was well cared for 
and treated as an individual 

¢ Fully licensed 

e Non profit 

Board certified physicians 


782-7600 


10 Perthshire Road 
Boston, MA 02135 
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Candy 


Continued from page 5 

1940s. Perched on the half-door 
that separates her office from the 
house’s pale-green entryway is a 
basket of flavored taffies and Nut 
Zippers, presumably for the tak- 
ing; beside her, a selection of 
Squirrel Brands’ wares are ar- 
rayed on a table. Noting the 
quaint designs and the “1¢” on 
the display packages, I assume 
that these are the Squirrel Brands 
archives, that this is the merchan- 
dise of yore. But no: this is the 
current Squirrel Brands line — a 
living monument to the notion 
that, by God, a penny is still 
worth something. 

Sal ” * 


“Are you sitting at 100 Mass 


A chocoholic’s dream bath at Necco 


know. “What office are you in?” 
Starr is the president of what is 
now known as the Charles N. 
Miller Company Division of 
Howard Stark Company In- 
corporated. And where the 
Phoenix is now, Miller once was; 
the firm’s sole product, the Mary 
Jane, was made in what's now the 
Phoenix newsroom. The. Miller 
Company has occupied a number 
of locations in and around Bos- 
ton, including, for some years, 
the second floor of the Paul 
Revere house, in the North End. 
From Mass Ave the firm moved 
to its present site, in Watertown, 
14 years ago. There, the firm 
produces an estimated 10 tons of 
Mary Janes each day. 

You remember the Mary Jane; 
everyone does. It’s a_ little 
molasses pillow stuffed with 
peanut butter, and it’s been 


when Charles N. Miller, who 
started the company in 1884, 
added it to his line. He named it 
after his favorite aunt, and, says 
Starr, “It’s the one that’s really 
stuck by.” 

Starr, who bought out the last 
of the Millers some years ago, 
feels that the Mary Jane owes 
much of its longevity, at this 
point, to its nostalgic appeal. “We 
always get letters written about 
‘I've been eating Mary Janes since 
I was a kid, and now I’m 56 years 
old, and I still remember them 
and still like them.’ ” And a lot of 
displaced Easterners write from 
the West Coast, where the candy 
is not so widely . distributed, 
asking where they can find Mary 
Janes. Apparently, if it’s Mary 
Janes you crave, nothing else will 
satisfy. “I remember I was work- 
ing late one evening,” recalls 
“and the telephone rang, 















‘ 


and it was Benny Goodman, the 
orchestra leader. And he said, 
‘Where can I buy five boxes of 
Mary Janes?’ I said, ‘Well, where 
are you, and I'll see that you get 
them.’ He was at the Bradford 
Hotel, they were there on a one- 
night stand.” Starr personally 
delivered the Mary Janes to 
Goodman's door. “He invited me 
in, and we sat and talked for quite 
a while. He said how he used to 
like to stick them in his pocket, 
eat them on the stand between 
songs and on the bus and so 
forth.” 

Starr concedes that his product 
is old-fashioned, but in his line 
that’s an asset, not a liability. The 
old-fashioned candies have 
carved out a niche for themselves 
here, and in the candy market. 
It’s a comfortable niche, if not a 
particularly slick or modern one. 
Necco’s Antonellis estimates 


~ that, across the board, employees 
stay with the firm for an average 
of 15 years. What keeps them in 


confections? Says Antonellis, 
“The candy business is a business 
that, margin-wise, is not a big 
moneymaker. But there’s a lot of 
satisfaction in it, in doing the job, 
in getting things done. It’s a nice 
product. It’s — pardon the ex- 
pression — a sweet business.” 0] 


Monaco 


Continued from page 8 
Charles III, unloaded Menton 
and Roquebrune to Napoleon III, 


-in the 1860s, and then built a 


gambling casino in hopes of 
replacing the income from the 
lost lemon and olive trade with 
gambling revenues provided by 
the rich burghers of Europe. 

Nothing much has changed 
about that, except that in the 
interim the Wright Brothers in- 
vented the plane and Air France 
perfected it, so now you float 
through Monte Carlo feeling as if 
you've transcended the mun- 
danities of nationality and are 
viewing the world from the 
higher economic plane. 

On Thursday we were taken 
from the airport in Nice to 
Monaco by Pierre, the hotel's 
crack driver, a true expert on the 
corniches, or roadways, many of 
which were first built by the 
Romans. Pierre’s father fought in 
the Resistance, escaping from 
two POW camps. And Pierre, in 
his own way, was quite a com- 
mando. Unfortunately, his Eng- 
lish ‘was not great, and while 
blasting around the sides of the 
mountains he insisted on turning 
to look at us whenever we asked 
him questions, and whenever he 
answered. 

Once we arrived at the hotel 
and checked in, at 4 p.m., I went 
for a swim in the Mediterranean. 
The beach was not of sand, but 
manmade of tiny pebbles. It was 
litterless, except for a used con- 
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WE'LL FIX IT SO IT BRAKES 


If your car takes a little longer to stopppppppppppp than 
it should, stop right here. We'll also take care of your 
shocks. We'll fix your exhaust. In fact, whatever it is, if it’s 
under your car, we'll fix it. And we'll fix it right. Last year, 
18,000 people drove away happy. If you see any of them 
ask them to stop and tell you why. They'll be able to. 





Directtire' 


MORE THAN JUST A PRETTY TIRE 
126 Galen St., Newton/Watertown 923-1800 





appointment. 





BREAK OFF 
THIS COUPON 


FOR A GREAT BREAK 
ON BRAKES. 


Mon. - Fri.: 





| 
$10.00 off our usual $79.77 price on disc brakes. | 
Or $10.00 off our usual $67.77 price on drum = | 
brakes includes parts and labor, most cars. | 
We'll also throw in a free safety inspection. 126 | 
Galen Street, on the Newton/Watertown line. 
That's where the great breaks start. | 
We accept MasterCard, Visa, Amex and Dunlop | 
Credit Cards, though we’re not adverse to cash. | 
Any questions? Just call us at 923-1800, for an i 
! 
“J 


8 - 6, Sat.:8-2 
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dom, and empty, except for me. 
The water was very salty and cool 
— about what North Shore bath- 
ers have to put up with in June 
and July back in Massachusetts. 

After the swim, I was hoping to 
run into Italy, only about eight 
kilometers away. (I'd never done 
Italy.) But I gave up that goal 
when I realized how little time I 
had before dinner and when it 
dawned on me that about half of 
those eight were going to be up 
mountainsides. I ran past one 
helluva traffic jam — do not try to 
drive through Monaco during 
rush hour unless you have an 
outstanding emergency brake — 
and some oceanfront high-rises 
that spoil the view for dozens of 
older dwellings farther from the 
shore. Later, Michelle Oaklan, 
the quietly effective hostess from 
Loew’s/New York told me the 
idea of zoning limits doesn’t exist 
in Monaco. This is a principality, 
not a democracy. Whatever the 
prince or the National Council, 
the prince’s governing group, 
decides, happens. (This would 
not be a great place to be a 
political reporter.) In any event, 
the council or the prince obvious- 
ly felt the taxes the high-rises 
would pay and the bucks the 
condo owners and tenants would 
drop in Monaco were sufficient to 
countenance ruining the view for 
a bunch of people who'd been 
there longer — kind of like 
Boston, when you think about it. 

I raced to shower and dress, 
and finally got to relax in Les 
Folies Russes, a Russian-motif 
supper club plus topless revue. 
Momentarily, I got excited — I 
thought I had a scoop — when I 
mistook a contortionist for Tam- 
my Bakker, trying to start over in 
a related field. 

Next day, a bit bleary-eyed, I 
threw myself at Pierre’s mercy for 
our tour of Monaco and the 
surrounding area; along with the 
others on the tour, I almost lost 
breakfast bouncing up and down 
the mountains. The flag over the 
palace in old Monaco was not 
flying, meaning Prince Rainier 
was not home. The watch is 
changed at noon regardless, and 
hundreds of tourists come to see 
it. It’s pretty low on the pomp and 
circumstances. A handful of 
guards dressed in black-and-blue 


uniforms with red highlighting 
— I didn’t care for the color 
scheme at all — come out of a 
door. A few of them have bugles, 
a few have drums. They play a 
little, march across a courtyard to 
the palace, change places with 
another crew, and ... that's it. 
There's nothing much to guard 
except a ton of expensive photo- 
graphic equipment. Now it was 
lunchtime. 

Lunch was scheduled for La 
Chévre d’Or in Eze-Village. The 
schedule did not say we would be 
eating in a restaurant in a small 
hotel in a tiny 11th-century town, 
1300 feet above Monaco (so far 
up we are back in France) — 
tourist trap ... but a good one,” 
according to the American Ex- 
press Guide — enjoying what 
some in: our party, this rter 
included, judged the best meal of 
their lives. It went from 1 to 4 
p-m., and required our blowing 
off most of the afternoon sched- 
ule. But no one was complaining. 

We got comfortable with a 
Champagne cocktail that con- 
tained a subtle hint of Grand 
Marnier, wild-strawberry liquor, 
and angostura bitters. We started 
with flowers of zucchini in a 
sauce of morels. Then came 
oysters from the Spanish-French 
border area, heated in a mornay 
Champagne sauce. These were 
followed by the most memorable 
dish I’ve ever eaten. It wasn’t 
very exotic or large — just a 
finger of filet of sea bass (filet de 
loup cuit 4 l’unilatéral, épinards 
en branches). But oh, the taste. - 
The bass must have been caught 
that morning. First it was grilled 
on the skin side to render the fat 
and impart a mild oily taste; then 
it was steamed. It was served in a 
buttery sauce of fish juices and 
Champagne, surrounded by tiny 
wild asparagus. Each asparagus 
stalk was thinner than a pencil 
and dark green — prenatal aspar- 
agus, really, with a sharp, tangy 
taste totally unlike that of 
domesticated, adult asparagus. 
Before anyone could think of 
another course, palates had to be 
cleared. It was done with a lemon 
sorbet in Russian vodka. Thus 
were we | for the rack of 
lamb that followed. Lunch 
wound down with raspberry 
soufflé made from a secret recipe 


— a dessert that has been a 
spécialité du maison for more 
than a generation — cheeses, and 
coffee in the bar. Over the course 
of the meal, we drank four wines, 
and I, at least, felt as though I'd 
done my duty to the group by not 
falling asleep.. 

Pierre gave us a rousing ride 
down the mountains to Vil- 
lefranche-sur-Mer, a picturesque 
seaside village that I know I've 
seen in B-movies starring Audrey 
Hepburn. To discourage Pierre’s 


‘ obvious determination to gain 


back some of the time we'd lost at 
lunch, I asked him what the 
speed limit was. “No police, no 
speed limit,” he yelled, but at 
least he kept his eyes glued to the 
mountain road. “Last week the 
police got a guy doing 263 
kilometers [90 miles per hour], 
but that’s impossible here.” 

Pierre did not seem to get my 
drift, so I decided to drop the 
subtlety: “Are there many acci- 
dents up here?” 

“Lots of accidents in summer. 
Lots of visitors from France. They 
want to drive exactly as we drive. 
But,” Pierre continued, and now | 
finally placed his accent — it was 
just like Peter Sellers’s as Inspec- 
tor Clouseau — “we know each 
and every corner.” With that 
proud claim I fully expected 
Pierre to drive us straight off a 
cliff. In Villefranche, we were to 
take a tour of the harbor in a 
semisubmersible vehicle. The op- 
erator of the harbor tour was a 
gorgeous woman of about 30, 
Sylvette Savio, who'd thought up 
the idea of the vehicle with her 
brother. Fundamentally, the 
Aquascope is a steel boat that sits 
deep in the water. On its sides are 
large, circular glass windows that 
allow the passengers to peer out. 
Imagine. yourself reduced to 
minute size, then shut inside a 
washing machine during a Tide 
commercial. The harbor water 
was clouded, it was full of trash, 
there were few, if any, fish to see. 
Could it have only been an hour 
earlier that I was enjoying the 
greatest meal of my life, looking 
down on the world from an 11th- 
century village? 

If I was going to do my duty at 
dinner, I was going to have to 
sweat first. So it was back on the 
road, this time with a run through 


old Monaco, past the palace — 
the prince still had not returned 
— along the sea wall, back 
around the harbor toward the 
hotel. 

After dinner I toured some 
private rooms in the back of the 
original Monte Carlo casino — 
10,000 francs minimum bet — 
and took a few spins on the disco 
floor with hosts Clementine 
Brown and Michelle Oaklan. By 
midnight, I had no idea what day 
I was in. Serious fatigue was 
setting in. My dedication to my 
publisher was boundless, but my 
stamina wasn’t. But I had done 
Monaco. We had to leave early 
the next day — Saturday — for a 
side trip to Grasse, the center of 
the French perfume industry, and 
a tour of the Fragonard 
Parfumerie before settling into 
the Loew’s La Napoule, next to 
Cannes, for the night. 

I was tired. I was tired of 
touring, I was tired of scheduled 
appearances, I was tired of our 
group — though it was as fine 
and fun as a group of journalists 
could be, dedicating oneself to 
congeniality day and night for a 
week becomes debilitating. I was 
tired of veal, I was tired of taking 
notes and dictating into my tape 
recorder. I wanted a simple angle 
for the La Napoule leg of the 
story so I could relax, lie on the 
beach, and rest. These were my 
thoughts as we arrived at the 
hotel, a still-shiny, newish (four 
years old) resort-and-casino com- 
plex that, substituting sun and 
sand for glitz and gold, was a lot 
like the Loew’s Monte Carlo. The 
weather was perfect when we 
arrived — bright sun, light 
breeze, 70 degrees. I entered my 
room at 1 p.m., walked straight to 
my private veranda, took a deep 
breath of Mediterranean breeze, 
and found myself gazing at the 
spectacular beauty of ... an 
aircraft carrier? Was that a large, 
gray aircraft carrier resting at 
anchor in the center of the Gulf of 
La Napoule, about a mile off- 
shore, desecrating the picture- 
postcard panorama, jarring es- 
capist idylls? I could not believe 
my good fortune. Here was my 
La Napoule angle, special de- 
livery, courtesy of the US Navy. 
It was the USS Nimitz, the 
assistant hotel manager volun- 


teered, and it had been there a 
while. 

There was a story here, and, 
while shopping in Cannes — an 
incredibly crowded tourist town 
— and lying on the beach, where 
about half of the women went 
topless (there’s so much to re- 
port), I was going to find it. 
Reached by telephone, the Navy 
Department in Washington 
shrugged off inquiries, saying the 
Nimitz was on a routine tour of 
duty, nothing special: But in- 
formed sources who spoke to the 
Phoenix only on condition that 
their names not be used — they 
were sailors on shore leave who 
schmoozed with reporter Jack 
Merrill in Cannes —‘ said the 
Nimitz was carrying important 
brass and its reason for being in 
France was to show said brass a 
good time. A junket! Another 
junket! A US military junket! It 
was too good to be true. The best 
stories always begin seren- 
dipitously, I laughed to.myself as 
I dove into the sea. 

Back at the airport in Nice the 
next morning, I noticed the same 
green-painted Saudi 727 jet, 
parked in the same spot on the 
tarmac, that we’d seen when we 
arrived from Paris, four days 
earlier. Michelle Oaklan_ in- 
formed us that King Fahd had 
come to town for a few days. Hot 
damn — a royal junket. (Editor's 
note: last Monday the AP re- 
ported that his majesty wanted to 
express his appreciation for the 
good time the town of Antibes, 
where he hung out, had shown 
him, so he had given the town a 
generous tip: 918000 francs 
($153,000). At press time, the king 
had not returned calls from the 
Phoenix to answer questions 
about what he‘d been doing .in 
Antibes.) 


Back to earth 

Clementine Brown explained 
that we could take any unsold 
first-class seats on the flight back 
to Logan from Charles de Gaulle, 
and, as it turned out, there was 
one. By a convenient logic, it 
went to me. 

I bade my companions farewell 
and moved up front to sit with 
the well heeled. | introduced my- 
self to the gentleman sitting in 

Continued on page 14 
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Monaco 


Continued from page 13 
the seat next to mine. I was sitting 
with S.Y. Zaidi, director of the 
state bank of Pakistan, the Paul 
Volcker of Karachi. Zaidi was 
flying to Washington for three 
days of consultations before be- 
ing posted by the International 
Monetary Fund in North Yemen, 
a strategically crucial oil-produc- 
ing nation. There he will try to 
help organize the economics of a 
country closed to foreign in- 
fluences for 1200 years, so that it 
might be better prepared to de- 
fend itself against aggression by 
communists from South Yemen 
directed by Moscow. 

It was Zaidi’s view that, with 


| the Soviets determined to secure 


their control over Afghanistan 
and then push on toward a 
warm-water port on the Gulf of 
Oman, and with the Pakistanis’ 
historic arch-enemy, the nuclear 
power India, waiting for the right 
moment to strike, the third and 
last world war could very well 
start in Pakistan — unless the US 
helped Pakistan get nuclear 
weapons, in which case we'd be 
safe. 

Thanks to Air France, I knew I 
wouldn't starve. Now, thanks to 
S.Y. Zaidi, I knew I would not be 
bored. 


Back to reality 

Disembarking from the 747, I 
said my goodbyes to S.Y. Zaidi 
and gave him the Phoenix I'd 
brought. I hoped the special 
report on how Amy Carter and 
Abbie Hoffman and their friends 
had put the CIA on trial and won 
would hold his attention for the 
hour's flight to DC. Then he 
wouldn't have to deal with the 


Clearing customs Sunday 
afternoon at 2 p.m. with as much 
ado as if I were getting off the 
Green Line at Park Street — 
round, trip to Paris without so 


much as a raised eyebrow, much ° 


less an opened suitcase — I 
stepped back into Boston, look- 
ing for my family. 

I never did find them, so 
instead I hauled my baggage — 
including about 30 pounds of 
brochures, freebies, wine, per- 
fume, promotional literature, and 
gifts — out to the curb, where I 
got on line for a cab. 

When I was second in line, a 
large, very burly cabbie yelled to 
me from his place, also second in 
line. “You wanna cab? Let's go.” 

“Why don’t you wait till this 
cab goes and then pull up?” I 
said, thinking about the tonnage I 
was 

“I don’t have time for that. You 
wanna a cab or don’cha?” 

“Tll take the next one,” I 


He gestured to the woman in 
line behind me: “Okay, come on, 
lady. { don’t have time for prima 

“And I don’t have any time for 
bullshit from you,” I said. 

“Watch your mouth, buddy. 
Watch your mouth.” He ap- 
proached me menacingly. I was 
thrilled. Now I had a perfect 
ending — if he didn’t kill me 
first. oO 


Books 


Continued from page 6 

established a department of the 
called the Federal Se- 

curity Office for Combating 


German birthrate was the lowest 
in Europe. Here is Himmler, 
quoted in the memoirs of his 
confidant and physician, the Fin- 
nish. physiotherapist Dr. Felix 
Kersten: “We must. exterminate 
these people [homosexuals] roots 
and branch. just think how many 


children will never be born be- - 


cause of this, and how a people 
can be broken in nerve and spirit 




















when such a plague gets hold of 
it.... We can’t permit such 
danger to the country; the 
homosexual must be entirely 
eliminated.” And here is Himm- 
ler again in a 1937 speech at an 
SS training school: “Like stinging 
nettles we will rip them out [the 
homosexuals], throw them on a 
heap, and burn them. Otherwise, 
if we continue to have this vice 
predominant in Germany 
without being able to fight it, 
we'll see the end of Germany, the 
end of the Germanic world.” 

As Plant points out, the Nazi 
war against homosexuals was not 
without its contradictions and 
bizarre turnings. Sex between 
women was never against the 
law in Germany, even during the 
Nazi period; Himmler himself 
rejected a proposal to extend the 
proscription of homosexual acts 
to women. According to Plant’s 
figures, only six lesbians were 
arrested for sexual crimes during 
the entire Nazi era. Curiously, 
Himmler’s policy to extirpate 
male homosexuality in Germany 
did not extend to occupied 
Europe (except for Holland and 
the French province of Alsace, 
both of which were viewed as 
part of the future Reich). Because 
homosexuality weakened the 
social fabric, according to Nazi 
dogma, it could be tolerated, if 
not encouraged, among con- 
quered peoples as a means of 
hastening their own deteriora- 
tion. Thus, as Plant notes, 
“Homosexuals were the only 
group of contragenics not singled 
out for immediate extermination 
in countries conquered by the 
Nazis; only German gays faced 
certain death when caught in the 
maw of the Nazi machine.” 

Much of the book consists of 
an exploration of the background 
of the gruesome events of the 
Nazi period, featuring capsule 
biographies of three important 
figures. Plant follows the career 
of sexologist Magnus Hirschfeld, 
focusing on his attempts before 


the Nazis came to power to repeal” 


Paragraph 175, the law,’ enacted 


in 1871, that mac. exual activity 
between men pt __hable by im- 
prisonment. Ti gh Hirsch- 


feld’s effort we get a picture 
of the active gay-rights move- 
ment in Germany in the early 
part of this century. (Hirschfeld 
even did a study of German sex- 
ual habits in 1904, handing out 
some 6611 questionnaires on 
sexual habits and attitudes to fac- 
tory workers and university stu- 
dents in Berlin. This early 
equivalent of the Kinsey Report 
found 2.2 percent of males to be 
homosexual, which translates in- 
to 1.2 million gay men in 
Germany at the time.) Plant then 
details the life and death of 
another well-known German 
homosexual — Ernst Roehm — 
Hitler’s closest associate through 
the 1920s and the head of the SA, 
the brown-shirted private army 
that was the predecessor of the 
SS. Roehm, as well as 300 mem- 
bers of his militia, was murdered 
in 1934 on the “Night of the Long 
Knives” on Hitler’s orders’ be- 
cause his advocacy. of the re- 
placement of the regular German 
army with the SA was under- 
mining Hitler's attempt to cul- 
tivate the military. His death 
signaled the rise of Himmler’s SS 
and the demise of the last 
“protector” that gays had within 
the Nazi hierarchy. Finally, Plant 
takes a psychobiological look at 
Himmier, the “Grand Inquisitor” 
of the campaign against the gays, 
detailing his childhood feelings 
of insecurity and inferiority, his 
mania for detail, his horror over 
sexuality. 

The focus on personalities — 
Hirschfeld, Roehm, and Himmler 
— serves Plant well through the 
first half of the book. But when 
the author comes to the per- 
secutions of the 1930s them- 
selves, a major weakness be- 
comes evident. The experiences 
of individuals are missing, so the 
section tends to lack the requisite 
human dimension. This may not 

Continued on page 16 
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THE PRESIDENT 
DOESN'T TAKE 
AN OATH 
TO DEFEND THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 
OR THE STATUE 
OF LIBERTY. 


The President takes an oath to defend some- 
thing even more important than a majestic symbol of 


our country. 





The President takes an oath to defend the 
Constitution of the United’States. A document that 
has been described as the greatest leap forward for 
freedom in human history. A document that is the 
foundation of our country. And the means by which 
we achieve the rule of law and protect our freedom. 

As we commemorate the Bicentennial of 
the Constitution, there is no better way for you as an 
American to reaffirm the principles for which our 
country stands than to learn more about the United 
States Constitution. 

The words we live by. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The words we live by 


‘To kam more about the Constitution write: Constitution. Washington. 
DC. 20590. ‘The Commission on the Bicentennial of The U.S. Constitution. 
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THE BRITISH EDGE includes a gallery 
exhibition with photographic, sculptural and 
architectural work, videotapes, music, 
television screenings, a film series, lectures 
and a fashion show. 

Sunday gallery talk by Ron Rizzi — 


THE BRITISH 
EDGE MUSIC 
SERIES 

The ICA, in 
cooperation with 
The Paradise and 
WZBC, presents 
ADRIAN 
SHERWOOD 
AND MARK 
STEWART + 
MAFFIA with 
GARY CLAIL 
AND TACKHEAD 
Tonight June 5 


WIRE June 14 

at THE PARADISE 
969 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Doors open at 8 p.m. 

Tickets on sale at The Paradise box office and all 
Ticketmaster locations. Tickets for |CA Members 
only at the ICA. 


2 p.m. 






















THE BRITISH EDGE 
FILM SERIES 


FILMS FROM LONDON’S BLACK FILM 
WORKSHOP 

Wed., June 10 & Fri., June 12 — 8 p.m. 
“Territories’’ by Isaac Julien 

and 

“Handsworth Songs” by John Akomfrah 


FILMS FROM THE BRITISH FILM 


INSTITUTE 

Sun., June 14 — 8 p.m. 

‘Wings of Death’’ by Nicholas Bruce and Mike 
Coulson and ‘Stranger Than Fiction’’ by lan Potts 


















FILMS BY AND ABOUT WOMEN 
Thurs., June 11 & Sat., June 13 — 8 p.m. 
“The London Story” by Sally Potter 

and 

“Bred & Born’’ by Mary Pat Leece and Joanna Davis 


TWO NEW INDEPENDENT 
FEATURE FILMS 

Wed., Thurs., & Fri., June 17, 18, 19 — 8 p.m. 
“Zina’’ by Ken McMullen 


and 
‘‘Rocinante’’ by Ann and Eduardo Guedes 









The Institute of Contemporary Art 
ICA 955 Boylston, Boston 
266-5151 
MBTA Auditorium Station 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


EUROPE 


From BOSTON, JUNE-OCT 
LONDON trom eD 


PARIS trom $249 
MILAN trom ® 299 
VIENNA trom $299 
Frankfurt  «..°279 


RATES ARE EACH WAY OF R/T JET & 
VARY WITH DATE OF DEPARTURE. 


Many Other Cities To Choose From. 


SAVE! SAVE! 
SAVE *100 = ~= 


On departures July 11—Aug. 8, if booked by June 10, ‘87 


CALIFORNIA 


12 Days ¢ 11 Nights ¢ Depart May 23—Oct. 





| Visit: SAN FRANCISCO, 
| ANAHEIM, YOSEMITE, CARMEL, 
|) CALIFORNIA COAST & MORE! 





SAVE *100 = ~~ 


On July departures if booked by June 10, '87 


«» Wonderful West 


‘| 9 Days ¢ 8 Nights ¢ Depart June 12—Aug. 15 
‘| Visit: SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, 
1 YELLOWSTONE, MT. RUSHMORE 


Se ee a 


WEEKENDS 
MONTREAL ...*199 


3 DAYS ¢ 2 NIGHTS 


NEW YORK _....179 


3 DAYS ¢ 2 NIGHTS 


WASH. D.C. 


3 DAYS ¢ 2 NIGHTS 


NEW ORL'NS ...5299 | 


4 DAYS ¢ 3 NIGHTS 


NASHVILLE ...£339| 


WEEKEND VACATIONS INCLUDE R/T JET. 
HOTEL, TRANSFERS & MUCH MORE. 


All rates per person dbl. occ. 


cau 868-2600 


Phones attended 7 days a week! 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 
Open 7 days a week 
BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 


(617) 742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 








ies 


4-49 


The Viceroy’ 











Indian Tandoori 
Restaurant r- . 4) 





567/569 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 





a7 Tt 


900 Dinest 8c., Becton 


NEW INDIAN DELIVER 
247-3666 


RESTAURANT | 247-3666_ 
IN 4 Charge $2.50 within 2 miles 


Hours 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
& 5 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 








Dinner 7 days, ee ? 





CENTRAL SQ., }} |‘* ee 








CAMBRIDG 








& 


VOSCWEONE 
‘HEADQUARTERS 
[oot Ree 8 at pot be . 
)LMASS TRE CoRp.|{ 
497-9843 ¢ 354-0611 | Leia, os 


We cater to parties 
Please make your 
reservations now 


























F.J. RUSSO & SONS 
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“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared. slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
Spicy tastes and priced 
so modestly.” 

*&*& x Boston Globe 


Siam Gareclan 


Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE LUNCH 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 pm FREE PARKING AT DINNER | Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


",.. Strikes us as a small miracle. 

It is by far the best of the three 

Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 














Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 
, 45/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 ° 











Orec 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN FAST FOOD 


High in quality. high in taste— Low in calories. low in cost. 


262-0403 


Downstairs. 237 Newbury St.. Boston 1lamM—8Pm 7 Days a Week 

















1.8239 | 





MA in your 

in 

Applied Sociology sy |) 
M’{qM|M!’_©“n“a 


pleted in four semesters of full-time 
Study, but part-time students are also 
welcome, and many courses are con- 
scheduled in the late after- 
noon and evening. Our Harbor Cam- 
pus is just minutes south of down- — 
town Boston. You can park in the 
Y campus garage or ride our free shut- 
Y le bus from the Red Line to class. 





Books 


Continued from page 15 

be entirely Plant’s fault; just as 
few gay death-camp survivors 
stepped forward after the war, so, 
years afterward, Plant 
presumably had difficulty find- 
ing individuals to talk about their 
experiences during the 1930s. 
Plant seems at least partially 
aware of the problem. He tries to 
personalize the book through a 
prologue and epilogue that de- 
scribe the author’s own ex- 
periences during that period — 
his sojourn in Switzerland after 
the Nazis took power, the arrival 
of other gay refugees at the 
boarding house he stayed in, and 
his search for his childhood 
friend Eric, the love of his life, 
who died during the war. Un- 
fortunately, much of this material 
tends to be merely sentimental. 
Whereas Plant has done a good 
job of describing the machinery 
of persecution, this section lacks 
a sense of what it was like to be a 
homosexual during the height of 
the antigay terror, for example, 
whether some kind of homosex- 
ual life functioned underground 
and how gay men coped. Instead, 
much of the chapter is devoted to 
how Hitler used allegations of 
homosexuality in an attempt to 
discredit the two centers of power 
in German society capable of 
challenging Nazi hegemony — 
the Catholic Church and the 
military. Although this material is 
interesting, it has less to do with 
the persecution of gays per se 
than with the time-honored 
technique of gay-baiting one’s 
political adversaries. 

In the chapter called “In 
Camp,” Plant offers a stronger 
sense of felt experience. Through 
written accounts we are able to 
get a picture of the dreadful 
concentration-camp experiences 
of the men with the pink 
triangles.,Their small and scat- 
tered numbers and homophobia 
on the part of the prisoners as 
well as the guards made their 
lives -particularly wretched. Be- 
cause few if any gays served as 
“kapos” (prisoners responsible 
for assuring obedience and dis- 
cipline), there was no one to 
bargain for them with guards for 
special privileges. Unlike the case 
with political prisoners, very few 
families or friends on the outside 
were willing to stand by them, to 
send them packages or try to 
contact them. Some were subjects 
of medical experiments — castra- 
tion combined with hormone 
treatments to turn them 
“straight.” And in some camps 
they received the worst assign- 
ments — special labor details in 
quarries, which led to particularly 
high mortality rates. All this is 
fascinating reading. But this sec- 
tion, too, seems incomplete; a 30- 
page chapter on the camps them- 
selves fails to do the subject 
justice. 

In the end, the Nazi war 
against homosexuals was a fail- 
ure. Unlike many Jews, the vast 
majority of gay men could “pass” 
as heterosexuals and, ironically, 
once the war began, could escape 
the SS by taking refuge in the 
German military. If Plant's fig- 
ures are correct and the Nazis 
were able to seize only 50,000 to 
60,000 out of perhaps two million 
gay men in Germany at the time, 
Himmler’s failure in rooting out 
homosexuality is a particularly 
notable’ one. That failure is evi- 
dent in the fact that West 
Germany today has one of the 
largest and most active gay com- 
munities in Europe. In our own 
time, as fear of AIDS brings 
dormant prejudices to the surface 
in the US and in Europe, Plant's 
elucidation of how the ex- 
termination of homosexuals fit 
into Hitler's grand scheme — and 
how the Nazis went about it — is 
both timely and chilling. Above 
all, he reminds us that the line 
between racial and sexual 
totalitarianism is a very thin one 
indeed. oO 











#553 Decked out 


We’ve removed the corner indices (those little numbers and let- 
ters) from 20 different playing cards, and would like you to replace 
them. Of course, the cards are overlapping. ; 

Just write the correct number or letter in each of the appropriate 
spaces (above the tiny pips). ' 





Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #553 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on Monday, June 15. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. - 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #551 


The plurals were tricky, but that didn’t prevent nearly 200 people 
from getting the ‘Head Lines” right. 

The faces belonged to: (Alan) Alda, (Victoria) Principal, (Mike) 
Love, (Red) Auerbach, Ward (Bond), Boy (George), Andy (Rooney), 
(Bernhard) Goetz, (Larry) Fine, (Chico) Marx, Bud (Abbott), “ike” 
(Eisenhower), (Immanuel) Kant, (William) Tell, Howie (Mandel), (Lou) 
Reed, (Bobby) Orr, and (Wilbur and Orville) Wright. The sentence 
read: ‘‘All the principals love our backward boy, and he gets fine 
marks, but | can’t tell how he reads or writes.” 

T-shirts are headed to the following. 

1) John MacDonald, Watertown 
2) Jim Neilsen, Aliston 
3) Mary Turner, Franklin 
4) Eileen Hester and Judy DeBerio, Boston 
5) Mark Laskey, Medford 
6) Jim Murray, Boston 
7) Richard Douglass, Medford 
8) Nadine Minor, Ashland 
9) Janet Roy, Quincy 
10) Lois Wood, Arlington 






































7 DAYS A WEEK 


COPYING MULTI COLOR COLOR COPIES & MR. BIG™ 
« ilakcoean wapriamey eee & BLACK CIBACHROME GIANT COPIES 
* 9900 and Kodak copies OFFSET PRINTING * Color copies to 11 in. x 17 in. © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces © Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, _ ao ve 35mm slides Enlarge and reduce 
© GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, carbonless emvange and reduce © Bond, vellum or colored paper 
oe alee forms © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints output 
= Tecate Hansniaten FAX) © Typesetting and overhead transparencies © While you wait service 
os dunsenck, wee © Photostats ° eye cog rte ° Blueprints, engineering drawings, 
e Instant offset printing Red, blue, green, and brown 


copies, from black artwork 


BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
— Prudential) 85 Franklin Street (near Filene's) 451-0233 

12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Saturday 8:30-6. Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
601 a, ge Street 267-7448 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
(Copley Sq. af Dartmouth) 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, ; 230 Congress Street (at High St.) 451-1566 
Saturday 8:30-5. ° Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
BROOKLINE 
1295BeaconStreet 731675 CHESTNUT HILL 
(CookdgeComer) Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 731-1909 
Sunday ae 7:30-11, (opposite Star Market) 

Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


“GALL THE COPS” 





LOPY COP 
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CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
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Female, 40,ac- GWM, 24, seeks mature Black. SM. 30- handsome, Foreign 35  GWF, 41, non-drinker, likes DEAR MS. RIGHT, This WM 39, 6, 
% | te, attractive Sc, caeguyunder Stor miond:  senaitive, sincere, pro:  secknGWANGO-GE dustnice, umn, quit chow aimee, gende, tanking, uncynice! — permmasern ousteny of tines CLASSIFIED 
x ’ seeks un- ship Ym 5' 11°, 165 br/br fessional, romantic from not perfect. Samir, Box people seeks honest mid-ager (SWM) loves read- beautiful boys 2,46. We 
> savas ‘part, with many interests. Take a pee as 1482, Brookline, 02182 Ry tor trendehip. Bor 0081 ie. Sone. es Lien need someone to play the - 
Gh | oreo @ unimportant chance. Kevin PO Box 3212 single women Friendly, SWM, 28, seks a GWF, 48, 5°. youthful, poles, bilowy clouds. Box 531. tiyannisport, MA c “dll 
GWM, 23, 5°10, 150ibs, GUY ee om morally sound pao . 02672. GORIE 
& | brown heb and. btu eyes sw 82a ae ee of fun and ooking ora lt MAC =O a6 attrectne humor. Dw aa peychooget em 4 HELP WANTED 
z oo ames act- ADVENTUROUS ee special lady around my age. ing relationship. 0094 Gwr 50, 51, 110 ous, curious, PHD, — sailboat seeks adven- BUSINESS OPPS 
© | ing. naving tun. Wrieto: 6.0. DWM, would like to meet at. 20,0030 interests, Caring, sincere not travel “eseks kind, funny, female salling companion + EMPLOYMENT OPPS 
5 Box 8686, Salem, MA tractive, sensuous, in- TO RESPOND TOA into drugs, drinking or  smartmantor committed re- extended weekend cruising SITUATIONS WANTED 
5 == teligent female to 90 off on 4 youdrale rencontrer une PERSONAL AD WITH ——«-arseers Irlends. PO 1114 lationship. Box 6221 ope. ane sue 
a BF 76ER FAN? weekends te box sage femmedquiparle Francais. Je 4 PHOENIX BOX phe VOLUNTEERS 
us | Approaching 40 BM pro- —Providence,Ri 02940 127) athiotique, proteatone,, NUMBER, MAIL eee “gukicaane? cperlonced turk, 23, DWM, 46, 5, 9 160Ibs, non 
I | fessional, Lay = Be ~~ ; loroteotoat "‘Americain. YOUR REPLY TO: aes ‘athla pean erasin, seeks ious smoker, left over hippie, en- AUTOMOTIVE 
“ en aaeae te * Staime te Francais et : seeks similar for friendship beauty to cure Iie shyness. path sgag rong dinner OOMESTIC* 
cure BF. 30-40, with sense of A REAL HUMAN: 1 honest, a choses BOX. or relationship. Box 8158. Box 752, Sudbury, dates, theater, looking for FOREIGN * 
humor. | His interests are sensitive, smart, strong, un- dans la vie. Ecrivez-moi a 01776. tedy teth ebnilar doute end : 
reasonably flexible. Box tamed and brave, sort of, Box 6186. PHOENIXCLASSIFIEDS — Contrary to popular opinion, DWF, 37, playful, genuine, ideas. Box 2286 VANS. TRUCKS 
reas seeking single woman a 367 NEWBURY ST this shapely SJF, 37, knows adventurous, senaual, pro: === CYCLES * 
BICYCLE PARTNER above qualities for unique SWM, 27, attractive, pro- BOSTON, MA 02115 poet — that like me, —— ie ay yg erage 100k | seeks SF AUTOMOTIVERRVCS 
SWM 36, 5'6", 145 Ibs., friendship. | enjoy exercise, fessional, seeks adven- are professional, attractive, man with whom to about 5’ 4”, , average TIRES 
blue hanging out, movies, quiet —turous, SWFtoex-  Good-looking, quiet SWF affectionate, considerate, —_ intimacy. ilike sailing, eating, weight, send letter wih REAL ESTATE 
professional. Looking for walks, good conversation .plore“THE FAR SIDE”. Enloy 26+. looking for attractive, humorous and into Celtics hiking, strawberry photo to: P.O.Box 534, Bed- 
smart, fun-loving woman and spontaneity. I'm 5'10, music, film, theater, honest, sincere SWM 23-33 —_pjayofts, confirm my otis cenaa tate chii- ford, MA 01730. APARTMENTS 
under 5’5”, 120 Ibs. who is _ blue eyes, build, sailing, ‘aphy. Box who wants a tasting rela- opinion if you're 5’ 7” +, dren, and Chopin. Write to: APTS WANTED 
non-smoker, no clean cut, 42. Write to: Jim, 8185 tionship. Write to: Box 289, $8.45, Box 0047 Box 27, Cambridge, MA = DWM. 37,6'0, 170,nicelook- = Co eecial SPACE 
lege graduate. I've interests P.O. Box 1834, Cambridge, - 346-348 pry gg St., — 02141. . ing, fun loving, non-smoking. 
from Vivaldi to , from MA 02238 Brown. Sugar looking to Braintree, MA 02184. Outs, Sim qenelinne, phawp — HP ngevbarch head sory ‘CONDOMINIUMS 
cooking to skinny-dipp " — oa Conch, mov- Goodlookina Wil 30 6° 168 ounmeee 8 70 OWF, 30, SF. 10ibs, very ana OF ter oomne- HOUSES FOR RENT 
communicate. P.O. Box  ArethereanySF’swhoenjoy cere male. Photo optional.  'DS. Brownhairandeyestrim nice to spend time with. Box —_ body and spirit. Cerebral yet‘ nionship. PO Box 107, HOUSES FOR SALE 
5909, Boston 02114. ICA, Mobious, Nickelodeon, §=— Box 0076 beard, tan, good body,Many = 47. sensual, strong, indepen- | Quincy MA , HOUSEMATES * 
ART, and other interesting interests seeks virile WM dent, yet warm and nurtur- INVES 
BLACK F WNTD art events? Sensitive, in- Cam F 38 bright 50-65 intelligent, trim, cory Cycling/ swimming to jn, ° poe. science, art GWM, 27, 5'11", 175ibs, TMENT PROPS 
For serious relationship t telligent SWM who loves the dreamy, intense, irreverent or salt & Walden Pond. SWM seeksF = "9. COVES Berenee. es golfer, good-iooking, LAND 
white male 32. | enjoy mc. arts (and many other things) —_ college teacher/ poet seeks pepper hair great, balding partner. Skills somewhere —tiendship and family. Photo. Straight appearing seek PARKING SPACES 
ies, music and quiet times would like to meet you for friendly, interesting man. ok. Photo please and way to between jock and novice. write to box 0092. i similar. Write to: Box 1461, noongmaTes * 
Box 2270 friendship or more. Box 8219 — Box 0211 contact box 8202 Box 2279 . Fitchburg, MA 01420 rn Tosa 
ee a oN Os 2 : nie . : AREWARD! SEASONAL RENTALS 
; For info on the whereabouts. SUBLETS * 
of a rare lady. Does she ex- VACATIONHOMES 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES erty. sende, sn romey” MISCELLANY 
pretty, , SeXy, 
love an intimate reatonshi. BARTER BASKET 
THE GUARANTEE : ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED SWIM, 28, who fe really ro- BULLETINS 
Purchase @ guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial pm gg MP Sg LOST & FOUND * 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as,you call each week on advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before they don't exist! Dreams do. OCCULT 
T 6:00 PM Wednesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is not verified, it will not come true! Box 0057 r 
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: *BOX NUMBERS | Spanish, india, others for TRAVEL * 
1 ‘ a ne ae Se nee Seer sane Oe aes See dating. Box 2231 WANTED * 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks Asian man wanted by gentile FILLERS 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS after the last insertion of the advertisement. colectic GM 30's for eeutual 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an friendenip. Likes includes = EDUCATION 
advertisement and shall be under no tiability whatsoever for any error for which gardening. Box 6218 . ARTS & CRAFTS 
it may be responsible liability to give the advertiser credit for so much Phoenix authorized. required to open inspect HEALTH 
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please fill out this section comers acing. Soo a DANCE 
_—— Coe cot cmaae Gene AMIMIOA 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES eid rit 2c ee ak ee 
; : i Georgetown, MA 01833 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space MUSICAL 
credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be 8ank Exp. Date = INSTRUMENTS * 
accepted until 4 PM Tuesdays Black musician 46 interested 
GUARANTEED Advartioamerts: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed Signature — a pas apne —— yo een SERVICES 
advertisement ‘MAIL TO Non-smoker. Box 161 105 
CLASSIFIED DEPT. Oharies St. Boston 02114 PEOPLE 
= came Pheiiiix seamaas & = 
Copy fo- Advertisements which must be Verified... seeseereesn Wednesday, 12 noon ON, MA. 02115 owe 23.0, 185ibs, oan oath ICES 
Copy for all other Advertisement... ai. .... Thureday, 2 p.m. orca nouns: SY genio. -olthetie “nan 
Guarentee renewals.................000.0-000+ A eK Wednesday. 12 noon on, e6em-som Wed. @20am.-Tpm. (20-38) for companionship PERSONALS 
Telephone verifications... cc. -.csece enone nan OOOGDY, @ BO Toss, O30am-Opm | Thre 8:30am -8pm and possible. relat MODELING 
OPO S OR Oe eee er ee seer rereeesesieesseerseeeeeeeeseeteTeSeeFESERe Sere EE ROSTER SESE TT ee . . 1 i ia : Z ‘ 
Char jes and cancellations uesday : } i BY ENTRE NOUS 
































APE IN, Gu, Ne, HEIUOWINIT, 


nion 22-27, who's masculine, 
ing, sensual, fun. 

0, interests. Box 2272 
GWM, 24, .goodlooking, 
— @ mature, 


rier 11’, 
and eyes with many 
interests. Take a chance. 
Write to: Kevin, P.O. Box 
3212, Boston MA 02101. 








's with intelligent, 
whee Age P.O. Box 946, 
endall Sq., MA 02142. 
GWM, 25, 6'1, 190, black 
hair, brown eyes, 
Am well 











ing similar. My Box 
8191 
GWM, 27, 5°10, slim, attract- 


non-smoker. Cam- 


= 
bd 





bridge. interests: out 
classical music, arts, movies, 
etc. Seeks similar long- 
term friendship. 5 
x 0060 
GWM, 28, 5’ 7”, moustache, 
professional, attractive, 
seeks similar * r’ 
settle ‘somewhere that's 
safe 


ty 
am. Box 2909 Boston 02101. 


GWM, 28, 5’8, 155ibs, pro- 
fessional, straight , en- 
joys sports (especially 
basketball 





. Ingham, MA 01701 


tive, stable; seeks GBM over 
25 interested in 
relationship, Box 140, 
Charlies St. 02114 
GWM 29 5+6” 
moustache seeks WM 22-30 
Se eee preppy 


POB 1498 Bost Boston ont? 








GWM, 30, 150ibs, 5'11’, 
brown/blue, attractive, 
include 

















GWM, 31, 6%, 215ibs, solid, 
a seeks 
for workouts, etc. 
Write to: Box 2234, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02238 
GWM, 32, 5'11", 165ibs, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, 
moustache, Italian, \ ~~ 
looking, International Soles 
Manager. ing, run- 
ning, movies, dinner... 
Interested?? Write to: P.O. 
Box 1200, West Warwick, Ri 
02893 





brown eyes, he pro- 
fessional. Seek G same 
age or younger. Will travel, 
. send ne with phone 
number. to Box 


1101, Middleton, MA 01949 





“GWM, 37, 510”, 175ibs, car- 


ing, sensitive but masculine, 
now a student to make the 
future brighter for that 
petite, thin | seek. 
and phone nice; 30-40 age 
group, thanks. Box 0091 
MATURE GWM 
GWM, 40's, tall, 
blonde/biue, attractive. 
healthy, professional, 
young GWM classical mu- 
sician, artist, student (18+.) 
for relationship. 
Box 8120. 





OR 
when 


tive, you are 
‘honestly ing , tall, 
sandy bione, bue > 


under 35 with phone. Box 
8204 


Switt mind. SWM_ pro- 
fessional seeks slim, attract- 
ive SWF to 36. Box 0049. 





Hippocrates seeks Hercules 





GWM mid 20's handsome, 
athletic, sincere, pro- 
fessional, who loves to 





letters after April 15. 
PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. Box 





GWM, 48, 5'8”, 150ibs. Psy- 
, Clean cut, seek a 
younger GWM, 18+, for a 
longterm, healthy friendship. 
Write to: P.O. Box 1607, 
Brookline, MA 02146 


GWM, 70, looking for freind 
for occasional meals, 
t! 








GWM, educated, pro- 
6,170, re- 


latively intelligent. clean, 


good look 

seeks similar 33-39 to share 
prenns Ay we boge sorte yy 
10. 


be = Prefer phot 
} Mae Medford, MA 





GWM, goodiooking, bright, 
31, professional, well- 
musceled, 5'7” in- 


traspective, “fun seeks 


canter foreign films, wrestl- 
ing, conversation 
ip. Box 8211 


GWM, Framingham area, 49, 

5'11", 220Ibs, clean-cut, 
$s a 

18+, local male 


3270, Framingham, MA 


Handsome SWM, 36, 
, into mondane, oc- 
cult, and spiritual growth, 
seeks attractive SWF 
soulmate. Box 2292 








/ Springfield area. 
look- 





pr 
fessional, 37, seeks slim, at- 
tractive SWF. Box 8212 


enitELLo ITS ME 





GWM lean muscular 5'9” 140 
cleansha' 


sic seeks similiar guy- 
triathlete? To share outdoor 


Hideously ugly neanderthal 
with intact brain, no charm 


or humor, seeks eg nrg 
woman 25-36 to take to the 


ballet. P.0.8. 355, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140. 





from 
soon, let’s have t 


HORSES 
SWM, 28, college educated 
‘ofessional 





pr . Tall, 
slim, resemble Jackson 
Browne. Seeks slim female 
for last’ 


ing relationship. Must 
be into animals (lots), fire- 
roadtrips. 





THE PHOENIX 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS-- 
REAL, RAPID 
RESULTS !! 


NO THERAPY 
NEEDED 
responsi 


balanced, 
loving, healthy, mono- 


gamous, warm, very hand- 
some, SWM. Athietic, 6’, 4”, 
185 Ibs, penrewere. 


sensit meme 
tual-non-reli gt Seeks 





very pretty, F 
ing ing SWF 26-33 amt similar 
qualities. Box 0034 


IRISH working father with 
two young teens, boy & girl. 
Seeks apt to share with lady 
in similiar situation, all areas 
open. Box 8224 





aoe aortas - EYES, Warm at- 


for sincere relationship. BOX 
3006. 





MA G 
GWM, 40’s, tall, 
bionde/biue, attractive, 


healthy, professional, seeks 

GWM classical mu- 
Sician, artist, student (18+.) 
for supportive relationship. 
Box 8120. 





LETSBEHAPPY 
SJM, 23, 5’ 10°, 168 Ibs. 
jonest, sensitive 


MONOGAMISTS ONLY- 
Choosey Pisces | gpm 
musician tired of games 
others thrive on. Are you an 
honest SWF attractive, 
motivated and willing? Send 
photo , return with 
same. Box 1030 Tisbury 
02568. 








do | nave a great deal to. _ NEED COPILOT 
offer to the t person, as | DWM, 40, fee! 30: 6’, athletic, 
would hope t you had to blond/blue, Robert Redford 
offer to me. Please write. type; self-employed pro- 
Box 0077 fessional, — to share 
dvent and good times 
green ecg tna with along, lithe, lovely, lively 
Did you order Unaru too? non-smoking adventuress. 
You- peach dress, high Sensuality matters more 
heels. shirt, than formality (a pair of biue 








sw 6'1".1 a sensitive, 
. Nonsmoking, 


int off- 
drugs seeking intelligent 


. female 18+. Photo and 


phone a must. Write to Box 
435 Salem NH, 03079 


jeans beats a full house of 
any suits!), and intellectual 
pb age Ao bests eer 
(three a. = 


ae oa Let's a's fy my my 


caer to ‘whine’ s vane “tom “are ee du 
ski a Chamonix”! Box 2539, 
Worcester, 01613 


ae ees 

Caring, at- 

westie. int it SWM, 32. 

Non-smoker/drinker has 
off! 





, ten- 





MAN OF MANY TALENTS 


he Box 8177. 





Very goodlooking a RAE a taw- 


yer/college professor, full of 
life, romantic, sensual, lov- 
ing, a young looking 37, 


seeks a ome WF to 34, not 
a yuppie, who wants, as | do, 
marriage and a family. 
Photo. P.O. Box 224. Con- 
cord, N.H. 03301. Geo- 
graphy is not important. 


MAY DAY! Operative M, 36, 
6’, 185, seized by Philistine 
terrorists! Send F-SIZE/ 
7-10, cleared for carnal 
rescue. Coordinates: POB 
871, Lawrence 01840. 





nis, anything outdoors, 
JIMMY BUFFET. Seeks 
poveny SF, 18-32, __ compa- 


SJF, 37, 5’4, thin, active and 
attractive. Enjoys outdoors, 
Celtics, movies and new 
adventures. Seeks pro- 
fessional man with humor, 
warmth and intelligence. 
Box 0084 


SJF, 38, scientist, academic, 
loves nature, music, long 
walks, conversation, 
seeks SJM counterpart for 
friendship to share life with 
Box 0010. 


SJF, blonde, seeks a kind 
tall, fit, attractive Jewish man 
ready to be a dad and hus- 
band. Progressive values, 
therapy experience, ad- 
vanced professional degree 
have | and so must you 
Write to: Box 126, Newton, 
MA 02195. 


SJM, 27, 5'10, loves the out- 
doors, skiing, dancing, seek- 
ing thin SWF, 20-30, for dat- 
ing, North Shore area. Box 
0052. 














SJM, 28, 5°5, well built, pro- 
fessional, , humorous, 
enjoys biking, local bands, 
— compatible SJF. Box 
81 


SJM, 32, 6’, 170 ibs., good- 

looking, ambitious, roman- 
tic, — beach, music, — 
edy, dinner, — Ss 
thin, attractive SF 25-32 for 


serious relationship. Box 
0036 








SJM, 32, literate, likes live 
music, quick wit, wordplay, 
water, outdoors and smart 
women. Write to: Box 694, 
Boston, MA 02102 





PO ins 1058, Waltham MA 
02254. 





seeeeeny for lucky 
SF(20-25), sharp looking 
SWM 22 into music and 
mountains seeks special 
woman Box 0021 


Prince looking for princess. 
Are there any ——— 
iris 24-36 out there still 
eek warm, kind, sincere 
female friend to go to 
church. Me, tall, 34, white, 
ood humor, Episcopalian. 

ox 0377 


Rare 1950 DWM, lo mi, ex- 
cellent condition, requires 6’ 
of clearance but is no truck. 
S ith riding, bt very re- 























$8.75 7 PT. BOLD 


$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 


| 


-A Better Place to Meet Someone 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 






























































































































































15 letter limit 


12 letter limit 











































































































sponsive. Advanced elec- 
tronics. Seen at the sym- 
phony, museums and fine 
restaurants but also nude 
beaches, 7 trails and 
McDonalds. Best Offer. 
Write to: P.O. Box 1077, Lit- 
tleton, MA 01460 


SJM, 32, seeks SJF, 24-38, 
who treats life with the ir- 
reverence it occasionally de- 
serves. Have you laughed yet 
today? If you usually 
wouldn't reply to an ad, reply 
to this one! P.O. Box 643, 
Boston, MA 02199 


SJM, 41, cute, ‘fit, literate, 
cosmopolitan, progressive, 
industrious, tender, “ready”, 
seeks cute, petite SJF, 30+ 
a happiness. Write to: 
box 2284. 


SJM, 42, kind hearted, clean 
cut, brilliant, high tech 
eclectic, quick witted, gentie. 
curly haired, mensch, seeks 
warm Jewish Female 
counterpart. Box 2477 Cam- 
bridge 02238. 


SJM, 50, 5’, 9” attorney 
Straight and sincere, seeks 
slender, stylish sensitive 
SWF to share summer sun 
and sea. If your 40ish or less 
(no children) respond to taik 
and meet. Box 009: 














“ Reasonably attractive “ 
non-dogmatically leftist SUF, 
32 with naturally curly hair 
and good sense of humor, 
likes Berkshires, autumn, 


a happy Childhood, with 
similar/complementary 
interests. Box 8189 


RIHAS ALOT TO OF- 


FER 
Including this outgo- 
,attractive and irreverent 
IF 34. in search of a man 
for all seasons. Box 0056 


RI RASTAFARIAN 
We met on flight to West- 
chester May 28th, —— speak 
Chinese, | design. 
write Rick! PO Box Poste 
Boston MA 02102 


Sailor, experienced, 45-55 to 
cost share week's charter. 
Cape Cod, with attractive 
SWF. Write: Box 57, Rye 
Beach, NH 03871 


SBF, 24, attractive, athletic, 

. Seeking tall, fit, 
quick- witted, unpretentious 
single man to share good 

















times. Box 2291 

SBF, 24, intelligent, petite, 
p ing, pro- 
fessional. Enjoys 


music, 
theatre, dancing and read- 


PHYSICIAN 
SJM, 34, Physician, 6'1", 
dark hair & eyes, very good 
looking, seeks attractive, fit, 
SJF 22-30 with intelligence, 
wit & sensitivity. P.O. Box 
601, No. Andover, MA 
01845. 


SJM scientist, good looking 
friendly, outsdoorsy. 35 5’ 10. 
145ibs, seeks pretty, 
friendly, outdoorsy SWF 
21-35 for friendship and day- 
time trips together to — 
optional beaches and 
sorts near Boston. Box 2276 


SJM scientist, good Pare 
friendly, outsdoorsy. 35 5'1 

145ibs, seeks pretty, 
friendly, outdoorsy SWF 
21-35 for friendship and day- 
time trips together to clothes 
optional beaches and re- 
sorts near Boston. Box 2276 


Slightly irreverent, smart, at- 
tractive SWF 40, seeks 
warm, secure, intelligent 
male for lasting relationship 
Enjoy long walks & hiking, 
music, photography, and 
good conversation. Box 
8188. 














SM, attractive, French, 
middle-aged professional, 
likes theater, music, dining, 
ne country rides, 
beach, Maine & Cape week- 
ends. Seeks a pretty, petite 


















































. SWF, 50's. Friendship-ro- 
PRINT CLEARLY — AB attractive peer y _Swap snaps Write 
humorous, com- 0: P.O. x , Lawrence, 
b . MA 
ane Serie eetceee | | SS e — coma 
Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous OF WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN werled’ imeeet Tnctcng Stl SS. Siveours, coring, 
relati hip in P is. al ! iati : varie nm og = ng understanding seeks SWF 
permitted only to indicate gender as 2 ing. photogr hy and out Write to. Box. 244 W. 
preference, race, and religion. The Boston aren ae a _* doors seeks SF race unim- Bridgewater MA 02379 
Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a WEEK with a two week aaa Swit a0 Ueonetderably 
' Self-description, age range, lifestyle, and minimum and a six week 7 50 = Dh may — Ren: ye eagle SI 
avocations. Ads I lance. Eas cae ing petite SWF. light skin BF sician, hilarious, very 
sexual/anatomical language will not be OPTIONAL HEADLINE: See a enes Sen GN, anetive. Seating: lasting re- 
. The Boston Phoenix reserves the $8.75 or $10.00 (see above ~~ py SR es 
right to edit or reject any advertisement. for size differential). Gs ete vk ta shore, Boston area. Box who is beautiful inside and 
Classified ads may be submitted for OPTIONAL EXTRA — ————— AOI’ Namen 
people inter in “ 
auras ae by Aegan 18 of age eg nay i an World travel and good food Striking, spirited, artsy SJF, 
older. Also, fifteen evenings. $ progressive, pro- 
j Box 0067 . ; - 
seeking persons under that age. free, each additional word is - Cuan, Semlip-enineee. 
| Li i ee 5 nn lg yh ype to put love first. Box 
THE te gy FOR uA tne Phoenix Phoenix pommel «a sensitive, serious but tun-ov- 0086. 
PLACEMENT IS 4:00 5 ee SUMMER FUN 
Bo 
ON THE THURSDAY The Phosnix will malt are ree ger SWMZO-a0eks women to 
To ISSUE DATE re ses to your home SF, 26, feminist, leftist, look- - Ray es. 
ing to share some 0. ‘ . 
AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: every Monday for $6.00 per nearagnese in tnese times SWF. 20. cologe cood, 5 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 i - mature SM 6", 120 pounds, very weil 
‘ p.m. cigs TASS AA aaadainc, (25-38) whois unpretentious, it _can be cute or foxy 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. a sense of humor, and ciaiy pam contienam to- 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. TOT. mones Woody Alen, 6 tween 30 and 39 for 8 sum- 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Al: $_--._- ing, the Clash, poets Jordan Mer Of fun and games. Spoil 
po) 4 rt. food ©40M™®._- YOu_ won't be disap- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. MULTIPLY BY WEEKS make me smile. What about Pomnted. Recent photo a 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE FO. Box 626, Mediord, MA BOX 268 Turnpike Station, 
0. ; ' 01545. 
‘Boston. MA Otis = §....-- male, age 36m from SWF. 24. fun loving  pro- 
oe aot ink mei tactive SWM 24-30 with 
; . . female 30 for humour, . 
This information is confidential. We cannot accept your classified ad without it. companion. Box 0071 manony.BOX 0207 
: WF 25, overweight 
: ' : pak y. anne wd nese 10 wear double-knt, 
& CO Check here if you will let us read Motown, sailing, football, ‘Coking for SWM friend 
NAME : lazy and crazy nights Photo please. Box 
PHONE your Phoenix personal ad on souks SWM. Sat Sa clwactien tee 
een (No names will be use ee similiar alreiitics and  telligent, sensitive femaie ex- 
ADDRESS box numbers only). and romance. Box 0202 male 27-98. | love 
tr 
CITY STATE zip sea p= a : pa ——- a” ol out nasa Box 0208 
-° dependent, non-smoking, pe RW FR, 
ACCOUNT # ~ SIGNATURE REQUIRED Sincere, nice guy to share protesions) assis someones 
outdoors, quiet who truly believes “it's a 
EXP. ete Bon 08k phate 8 note Bou Ore 
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, t, slim, affec- SWM 28 nice guy looking for SWM, 47, 6’1” 190, hoping to AN SWM, 21, 5'11", slim, 
tionate SW 29 seeks highly- female any age to enjoy find a SWF to attend naturai- LAKE A CH NCE ‘i alone, seeks a The Phoenix personals; what TO RESPOND TOA IT ANYWAY 
educated liberal, non- beach, sunbathing, seafood ists events with. P.O. Box Doane not quae duanamens non-smoking, non-drinking, an concept. This PERSONAL AD WITH Since | feel silty this, 
religious, SM 30-45. Box ‘inners, friendship.Box 8216 = 514 Holden Ma 01520 to | suppose I'll take  2¥er SF for love. _ is the safest, most 4 PHOENIX BOX hy BB it. 
6748. 3. the sincere, Write to Box 6745 controlled way to meet juapeR aDDRE presale gg nh 
SWM, 29, 6’, attractive, in- "171" sensitive, introspective, people. The creative ap- ss Gents, your eee. ~ 
SWF, 29, seeks nice, intellec- —_teliigent, professional with SWM 5'11", 170Ibs, 32, e, Pp » Petite, vivacious laughter- proaches to developing rela- . YOUR RESPONSE Write to: P.O. Box 1106 Con- 
tual SWM to share nective se axes cut nonsmoker. Senior : & loving lady sks 50’sh male = t through personal as FO) u cord, Ma. 01742. 
fun. classical/jazz con- : eae with interests which include ‘ad eccentric, very honest — for fun, t p It advertising are limitiess--this ‘OLLOWS: 
tet ing, picnic, da doors, creativity, racquet hiking, shopping mails, local © Woman with a lot to give to seeing, holding hands. Write is truly the ; tial Miss Prim feels pea under 
trips, cafe, sea-shore, bik 4 SS 4 a travel, animals, computers, the right man. At the risk of — to: Box 1489, Boston, MA — “high-tech” “9 ’s" method 8OX---- at least. Too 
Box 8223 — math, electronics, movies. If  2PPpearing conceited, I'd like =— 92104. of meeting Boston's best 367 NEWBURY ST eee eee 
intelligence and stability are to add that | am very attract- eligibles... BOSTON. MAGE? . Does fairy with 

SWF, 30, writer, seeks SWM your priorities ive, 5'4, 119lbs, shapely, Sym, 32, attractive, phys- ; 15 Prince, or t 

brown hair and (I'm told) cian, seeks spiritu- | SWM, law student, well-built, ro me os bog 

0 x , Brook’ 


25-40 who is very smart, 
talented and witty and who is 
interested in psychoanalysis, 
history, art and nature. Write 
to: P.O. Box 1552, Concord, 
NH 03301 


SWF, 31, creative, attractive, 
spontaneous, who enjoys 
just about everything from 
camping to symphony (in- 
cluding running, eating out, 
dancing, reading and weath- 
ervane watching) offers = 

lor 

















man to share 
life’s delights. Enjoy! MFA, 
talking, dining, 
4 5 


SWF, 40's, exuberant, seeks 
Renaissance 


walking, 
reading, 








SWM, 29, 6’, dark hair, blue 


ing SWF pianist for gentie 
melodies and possibile 
passionate phrasing. Box 
0051 





SWM, 29, 6’, dark hair, blue 


ing SWF 
melodies and possibie 
passionate phrasing. Box 
0051 


SWM, 29, atheist/aicoholic. 
Non smoker/ drinker/ drug- 
ger. intelligent, sarcastic, 
sensual and humorous. Also 
distracted, non- 
and pro- 





lazy, 
materialistic 
(ns an agra 

. eager for new 
patible, attractive yg 
iental "redhead, or older 








heip 

the house? response 
to: P.O. Box 103, 
Woonsocket, Ri, 02895 
SwM, 30, 5’8, 

cute, active, (runs, 
skis). Quick, smart, in- 
telligent (within reason). En- 
gineer loves music — 
(Eric, . Wolfgang, 





sense of humor, 
Sensitive, caring, body 

: like to 
hear from anyone for cor- 
r and b 
Please write to: Tulio Rivera, 
PO Box 747, Starke, Fla. 
32091 





lationship. interests 

sports, movies, reading, 

travel and relaxing. 

raat tae to Box 
14 


SWM, 33, 5'10", charming 
architect seeks unassuming 


SF for iced-coffee: you 
~3 slipper awaits. Box 
1 


SWM, 34, self-aware, com- 








municative, love in- 
doors/outdoors. 
psychology, wholism, 
similar female. BOX 





gardening, animais,travel, 
walking. Write to: P.O. Box 
220, West Bridgewater, MA 
02379 


SWM, 25,1 only want a 
woman to love and love me 


























SWM, 35, 6’ 1”, 220, attract- 
ive, athletic, 
Educated, 


single rela- 
tionship. Write with photo to: 
Box 444, Newton Center, MA 
02159 














beautiful green eyes. | look 
than | am, but most 





I'm hoping to find someone 
to share the little bit of spare 
time | manage. | don’t have 
AIDS but | think it’s over- 


humor. Remember, 

get out of life alive. Photo 
preferred. Box 2250 
SWM, attorney, 
170ibs. Attractive, 
seeks beautiful, sexy, trim, 





30, 6’, 





importantly, | am young at 


| am 





boyish 
-inclined SWF to share 
dinners, outdoors, ‘ 
letter photo, PO Box 2304 
Providence Ri 02903 


DWM, honest, sensitive, 
handsome seeks attractive, 
adventurous, uninhibited 
S/OWF 28-40 for 








DWM, 40, attractive, SWM. 
sensual, sensiti 





to worship slim, attractive 
SWF. Photo appreciated. 
waite to: Box 1026, Allston, 





SWM, 29, professional, 5'9”, 

dark hair, brown eyes, seek- 

i a SWF. Must be in- 

t it, slim and enjoys mu- 
and 


vacations. Write to: G.S., PO 
Box 571, Boston, MA 02102. 


GWM, 25, 130ibs, 5'9”, good 
looking, warm, sincere per- 


sonality, 
18-21. Likes swimming, ski- 








DWM, 34, 160ibs, looking for 
single female for dates, 
and more. intc 





DWM, 34, not too hard to 
look at, , blues, 
jazz, mountains, nature 
seeks SWF/DWF 24-34 for 
monagomous relationship. 
Write to: P.O. Box ,672, 
Methuen, MA, 01844. 





DWM, 34, professional, 
owes an honest, sincere, 
DWF (children OK) for 2 

term rela- 

















single woman honest ; : 
race 8s riend, lover, wite: en- 2287 cnainetsing managaer, Sneed, 00 Box 3483. long 
joys all music (Rock, jazz, Seeks with ; MA 01960-3483. tionship. Write to: P.O. Box 
new wave), foreign tims, qualities. Lets fall in love and etn Sens bah 
preys. ager, me 9 TAME ME romance in the Vibrant woman, 41, 5'2” 
crmuck Sta, Boston’ sensitive, 32 year old SWM Box 0126. 110ibs, seeks man of dreams 
— mask » Boston, 55, 140ibs, good . BLACK AMERICAN PRIN- for syne partner- 
muscular with 60's values.| . SM, 51, gentleman, tall, CESS 20-40 WANTED.- ship. I’m open, genuine, 
am happy with my life and | : . Healthy, proportioned, — highly empathic, care about 
SWM, professional, attract- am ready to share it with a with dry humor seeks spon- no drugs. Shar- health of planet, growth of 
ive, seeks similiar female, petite sensual single woman, taneous, warm lady to share ing Caucasion mid 50s human spirit. You're, 
28-38, for partner.No having strong sense of self nature, arts, 3, travel desires quality creative, sensitive, strong 
sailing experience and a passion for life. PO and Write AVORY relationship. and desire a — multi- 
necessary. PO Box » Box 337, Framingham MA to: P.O. Box 2572, Woburn, 7 .. Suite 4, dimensional relationship. 
Needham Ma 02192 01701 MA 01688 Salem NH 03079. rite to: P.O.Box 3171 
Nashua, NH 03061 
OWM, 48, professional, en- 
- joys art, theatre, dining out, 
\ seeks a or divorced 
woman, late 30's, for sharing 
. enjoyable evenings and e 
would be nice. Write to: Bill, 
PO Box 51, Bedford, MA 
y OWM, honest, sensitive, 





is the habit. 
-1-550-9000 
Among Friends 


A phone forum for men only 


Attentive Moderators 


Private Lines 


.20 first min. / .10 ea. min. add’l. 


24 hrs / 7 days 





J 





























back. Letter, phone. Box natured professional, seeks pen 

lestboro. js lo share movies. 
" J 4 4 SWM, good adjective, good TIRED OF LIVING ALONE, SWF, 28, athletic, petite, fun 18-30, for warmth, 
SWM, 26, 55, well duit, evel, possibly romance. — agiective, good adjective, WOMAN? You are a 30ish, loving, attractive, pro- {[T’SALONGWAY ship and possible reia- STATUS. PRIDE. concer, 
cute. Interests include “ sorta fun, sorta nuts, sorta preferably trim, attractive, fessional looking for attract- TO THE TOP IF . Send and : 2 

scuba, jetskiing, skiing. | SWM,37,RlareaseeksSWF © Maybeasksanyone:ifGodis active, maybe athletic, ap- _—ive, WM. Photo. phone number to: P.O. BOX tall, = 
Looking for ; ’ who is Woody Allen trapped “Perfect”, why did He create —preciative woman who can PO Box 682, Sudbury MA YOU WANNA 1549, Brookline, MA 02146. What tall, creative, 
petite single female for a in Kathleen Turner's body. People? Moreover, why are relate to a bright kind, 01776. ROC R pretty dark-haired SW 
serious relationship. No Serious, anxiety- ridden rela- pee oy in an — gentie, 6 my year old, ai CK aE OLL mi pe Rg pine oad “Saen —_ =e . ‘om 
ter ond pnate PO. Box member BAW tv. Box 0103 “temptation” packed forum } Snen.’ We could BOX MAIL CLASSIFIED section can 22, recent college ‘ 7, McCormack Station, 
60, Billerica, MA 01821 _ for 80 years and then im- love eachother. Tell me help get their faster. if you greencomplexionand pointy Boston 02101 

SWM 36 5'9” 170Ibs, seeks = mortally judged upon the about it. Photo would be NOTICE need ; head seeks POKEY, attract- 
SWM, 26, 5’8” 140ibs, seeks SWF Italian 24-34 attractive, quality of their nice. BOX 0101. rehearsal space, ive SWF, 20-22 with orange © SWF, 22, looking to meet tall 
SWF, young, attractive for children ok. Box 0079 “faith” and devotion to an Only bona fide ment you can find it in the  complexion(mane color op- SWM 24+ non-smoker. 
relationship, southern NH intangible, demonstratively SW\M, attractive, 32, 6’, ji t d The tional) for a long and joy fitness, 
box 0043 SWM, 39, successful, well- and in Florida, seeks a nice single replies to an a of classifieds. relationship in. T.V. together. Must be spon- 
as educated professional, tall, _ity? The logic of flawed per- _git! for a long-term, mono- should be directed Wilma Flintstone types need taneous. box 402 
. 26, 6+fti+in, slim, at- handsome, non-smoker fect me. No, re- . If think- i SWM, 36, seeks a SWF to not . Photos 
, to a Phoenix box respond ap- 
tractive, shy, | geeks F friend. PO Box 2287, _allly, | do think that it would _—ing of Florida, please write to join me on weekend preciated. Box 1579. SWF, 24, 5'2”, eyes of blue, 
seeks an attractive & Cambridge MA 02238. be interesting to buy a 80x 7605, Clearwater, FL number. The trips scenic, rest- - — creative, artistically inclined. 
spend some tine with, ‘SWAM30, tim, Interested ns num and @ de- Phoenix is not P.O. Box 2646, Boston, MMA pete atime Sing, im Mt local music, WENX, 
Interests include music music, ‘travel, history, gyn pons —= — Unusual SWM, MD, writer on required to hold, 02101 i : telligen t, good | ‘ing — con, ——, — 
(popular, rock) and com- lierature, good food and them fight it out. Maybe set! the occult, 6ft, trim deliver, or forward Seeks same under 30 for thought |’ P~ be 
puters. Box 0083. drink, cooks asompatitie some tickets... Gotta go <i teck Se, ane — flyers or other ahah, possible lasting relationship. —_ pen minded, into music, af- 
. mts ' ur n Steen 4 * ’ . 
SWM, 26, blonde, athletic, - now; write me if you're ancestry. very cry. Lers get | unsolicited matter. Really! peated eet oy Le) a ,. thoughtful, can 
blue eyed athiete, lives on  SWM, 42 (30's in mind & . pretty and metaphysical. Box 8209 — . make me Sa. 
beach seeks 35- 45+ S/DF. body), 6'3, 175, business 50x 2159 SWM, 25, 5'7", bright, at- GWM 24, body builder, 3nd over 22. 
ena acute | Remote mgertes. | SRM powaa, 3 omar uy seereasemecotee succeed pea 
to Box 0102 ing. Some favorite things: ally handsome. usually 4 attractive brotenstonal SE eee aks intetigent, friendship, adventure, iendehiphworkonn partner. nn 
in mountain forests, , elect women 's invite awesome . the McCormack a» . 
SWM, 27, 5'9, handsome — de fire. Still Seeks that elusive muse. —jike male foursome to tellus "UP Serious re- — Sutdoors. Write to: P.O. Box Hox ool: ee » tomboyish, | (non- 
year , Box 2264 lationship. Enjoy hikin tion, Boston, MA 02101. 

Harvard seeks place evenings, x-country x where you would like us to roa Olittry pwd 9. 1392, Kendall driver), * ten ee 
oat, eet 8 , Sout ne. youn k Sw sake SWETortn and (ake YOUNG nner and wy SS Scet wrongs tm 92, oe, MA O2t42 Gipcing, ot arelocre 

‘ t scholarship. s games. \. espon . attractive, live. Box DJF, 39, caring, sweet, GWM, 32, 510", 195ibs, Write to: Bo 192, 
8184 as Doogie. beards, Tetbing munch. 80x 2273 aioe pS Ta MA fined, Jewish (non religious) warm, RA intetigent , Al 02 ae 
SWM, 27, attractive, In- is & Mozari, drinking ©» LOOKING FOR AN aS ane a ye seeking non-emoking single similar GWM, 16-90, for a GWM. 23° 6". 16Sibs, 

t, , Non- . nger, man . . 
smoking, likes music, danc- 90 yard work, bicycles, APARTMENT, HOUSE re , 4 ing woman out ture p mage mabe. . sot: ‘ele core, friendly. Seeks triend- 
aabion Sane & learning, OR CONDOMINIUM? —torney, 33YO, slim, 6’, seit who'd rather just be BB... ee relationship. Enjoys 
4 Bon whth my ‘best . employed, independent- pais with me? -- 37 hand- dependency and oo Se 19 Out and quiet even- 
SWF, 20-30 for THE NEW, EXPANDED 0058 Write to: P.O 1254, .O. Box 569, Everett, MA ys 

dating. Box 0075 Cotygon, Cutypse ane vein REAL ESTATE Some, successful and a great — Brookline, MA 02146 02149. ; omen . 
SWM, 27. Travel, psy- West at Boston. Seeking CLASSIFIEDSISTHE Want Someone to garden 02116 Photo are terrific too. DWF, 43, fundoving, attract. © GWMS5,58" 140, dark hair, 
pre A cummin, teen aa sae ic Ft tee af ha 5 4 

ms a Swe WAYTOFIND WHAT SWF, 31, 5'7, siender, pro- Si 40, blonde, scorpio, 89 gente, in eB 
religious, seeks similiar, turous for evolving rela- fessional, seeking man who 60. | i —— § man inis- smoker, considered in- hair/ eyes, straight 
smart, lean, creative. Cor- _ tionship. Write to: P.O. Box YOU"RELOOKINGFOR = cop poreciate an pn Tig onl light — sues of peace/justice, and Likes act/ and clean 
respondence first. Box 2289 5008, Wayland, Ma., 01778 ! tional woman. | like flea mar- : . Write to: P.O. , tight aG 18-30 for 
: positive, self-employed, like = — ox 421, Newport Ri levi usic closenes: and 
SWM, 28, 5'11°, cute, in- | SWM, 42, 6'2, 220, semi- kets, quiet evenings, hiking, France. Seeks : : we fiw - e. Write to: Box 2706, 
tellectual, musical, extrover- | entrepreneurial author, | Three fun-loving SWM re- dancing. I'm intelligent, SF, 30’s-40’s, who DWF, 45, 5'4, 136Ibs, seeks friend —. Taunton, MA 02780 
ted, professional, bicyclist. , OO Re kentean OWE conegs  WETOC feed wre Guhaey, nnee witth stand ite, secure lover liking fonehip, PO Box 1345, Cam- : 
erests, seeks non- _jewish, childless, ae read yoles, cats and cars. fairs, children, tamity 2238 " athletic, 
omentep. intellectual, intellectual-seek similar SWF type women ridiculous Times, not impressed ‘Has business head with dining, conversation, ro- tact straight eppeering looking 
atypical, . Box 2275 to discuss meaning of life. times in and out of the big —_ fast cars or expensive toy sense of humor. Exchange mance. Box 78, Swansee for a fellow jock to share, 
and whatever. Write to: Box ity. Must be willing to drink in Haverhill. You: 5'9, — visits, friendship, perhaps 02777. lifting, hiking and ski- 
SWM, 28, br/br, Ivy- 70, Cambridge, MA 02139. ungodly amounts of alcohol, slim, 28-34, more. Photo- W. Shay PO GWM, caring, kind, gentie, _ing. My first ad, your 
educated lawyer, attend Bar-B-Qs on ourrgof- good sense of humor, verbal, Box 89 Oak Bluffs, Mass. DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, financially secure, 30's, first reply Wie to: ben 008 
in arts, music, om ane his- pe 38 ie we toreteg deck, make fun of —— a 5 , 02557. 5 , etc. straight acting and appear- 104 Charles Street, Boston, 
tory, nature, dining, t 0 meet a SM, 6'+, 35 years yuppy population, visit more than a casual similar gentleman for Loves, music, travel , 
outdoors. Seeking Swe. to escort to “I'm Not Rap- the beach as much as this Box 0073 Attractive Latin om friendship/relationship. a A. walks on the beach. no 
gy my ay paport” with possible long New Eng al- ames od SUF with early 45 looks boa rite to: Box 645, quiet times. Seeks someone GWM, 33, attractive ex- 
ing & fun loving. Box 8190 = my ea lows. Wi CE. Po wes a ane ol panttons, 125ibs, long Gone oar Methuen, Ma 01844 to care for and about to urbanite. Lover of Mozart, 
0: P.O. Box 425, It jag: ; . share good times. Must gardening, t 
SWM 28 goodiooking, quiet, — Dorchester, MA 02122 Elroy types-so we are look- intelligence seeks kind, brown eyes, educated, de- DWF, joyful, loving, indepen- honest. Phone be meet a likeminded 
seeks attractive, sincere, ing for women with the down to earth cent, honest, healthy, dent, fit, intelligent, attract- h friend. Write to: 
honest SWF 18+ for lasting SWM, 40, seeks strength of Mrs. Béasiey but ™. 35-45, 677, Cam- . hful, warm, @ secure happy, photo s help but all - O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. 
relationship. PO Box 372, « ship with SF, 25-45. Opera, the of Daughter bridge MA 02140 happy, clean, trim, friendly, emotionally available, answered. Box 885717, _—____ - 
Westwood Mass 02090 symphony, dence, theatre, uy /"aovosay very very working nonsmoker, ‘ , MA G21 GWM, 37, 5’ 9, 140, br-bi, 
Sal ie Gen Le =. Sane wee My See. Artistic and gentle, = many youre Columbian into personal and must. . 

’ . ’ er, ion. P.O. x . - poetic woman Cross poor children. food. 3 ° perately man 
loves, among other ‘things, trevile. Ma 02634 ha I ow Bg 2) ae Warm, strong, Sto-eflirming, Seek American husband un- 1581 Waltham, MAOZIS4 BM oe Sit. bolbe. come home to. Mayday ty 
Thret-otten attractive,  SWM. 50's. gentleman, tebting ane eae tition. caring, feyal, ‘intettigent, foe ony cere, Welcome DWiF, MSW. BLONDE,  Dlond/brown. ‘masculine pon ie ag ne 
creat . or y 5 , n- : a , ent, 0 first letter. Aurora L. petite, vacious, loves masculine looking 
sought with similar and other _telligent and secure. Would eee healthy, out . active, Calle 51-A # 6-25 Apto Ae theatre, cinema, & Neiman owe. ~ aaoue gee muscular. Fm like to 
eee an ee + Ane the "Cape, man, 32-49, who wants a Welle 10: P-0. Box Rogote Columbia (South icnship wicompatibie non 12: 80x 694, Hyannis, MA sharelitetime of ove with the 

: 5 aed * doctor in the house. Box 754 MA Gi : 02601... man. Write to: PO Box 
MA 02130 or the Arts. Brookline, Ma 02146. 2238, MA 02238 emetineng tA ae ST een 883. Provincetown 02687 



















































































promiscuous, 
Lee sae gg 
male, 18-24, 5 
canatiove, for friendship/ 
good times. PO Box 430, Ja- 
maica Plain, Ma. 02130 


GBM, 52, 6’1”, 175ibs, seeks 
@ younger male (18+), any 
romantic, mono- 


















































offer. 21 Forsyth St Box 387 
Boston 02115 


SWM, professional, 50, look- 
- for - 


and 
(30-55) companionship. 
Please be sincere. 


and open. Write to: P.O. Box 
522, Hanover, MA 02239 


adventurous, 
male 





Hi 





Attractive, 


(30) 
black a returned 
with mine. to: P.O. Box 


628, Boston, MA 02134. 




















king 
for a job? 


Look to The Boston 
Phoenix classifieds. Call 


















































GWM, 45, 5’7", 137Ibs, or- 
dinary guy, straight acting 
and appearing, safe. Health 


Q younger 
(18+) for friendship. Write to: 
PO Box 138, Norton, MA 
02766. 





GWM, 46, 6’, 200, warm, 
musical 


SWF, 39, 5’8” seeks rela- 
tionship with intellectual 
male. Christian 

preferred. She's cute, 
curvaceous, brainy. POB 
9259 Boston, MA 02114 


SWF, 35, nage Caring, 
curious into outdoors, earth 
science, ga bm aon think- 
ing, reading, music, funny 
movies, fireplaces, affection 





"seeks smart, happy, fun 


man. Box 79 Arlington 
02175-0049 





GWM, 70, alone in rural area, 
GM, 18-35 for com- 


panionship. Write to: Box 15, 
MA 02346. 


GWM, handsome, 
many a. 
-_ eyes, seeks 


male for a . Write 
to: oarer Box 1113, ion, 





caring, 
blonde, 
black 





IN OF... 
Tall, , attractive, 
SWM, 2 , funny and 
adven' for 
relat . I'm a SWF 28, 


ionship. 
5'7", 138 Ibs. Write, with 
photo to: Photo 719, Wash- 
ington St, No. 184, New- 
tonville MA 02160. 


SWM, 32, 5'10, wants to 
meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited woman with not too 


many hangups for fun, week- 
end vacations, romance, 








SWF, introverted, un- 
orthodox, 21, 5’2, 120 Ibs, 
seeks a saturnine SWM, 35+ 
fascinated by death, 
mie comige and dark 

rite to: PO Box 
140, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- 
ton MA 02215 


SwWM, a as’ 175ibs, biue 
eyes, dark professional, 
seeking a Mowe to share 
interests, —. (tennis, 
skating, etc.) growing, social- 
izing and enjoying life's good 

. Write to: P.O. Box 
1255, Waltham, MA 
02254-1255 








SWM, 25, 5'7, red hair, 
140ibs seeks irish F 20-27 
for friendship, possible rela- 
tionship. Please be sincere. 
Write PO Box 8141 Boston 
MA 02114 





SWM, 28, 5'11", 160ibs, 
brown hair, blue eyes, 
moustache s attractive 


seek 
SWF, 20-40, for an intense 
relationship. Send 
number to: Box 521, Lowell, 
MA 01853 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 
SWM, warm, 








Author and st ine en- 
trepreneur, 6'2, 220, 42, 
seeks tall, unconventional 
Heats rom dependent- 
oe F for meaningless re- 
lationship. Write to: Box 10, 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


GWM, 25, 6'1", brown 
hair/blue eyes. Straight act- 
ing/appearing. Seeking 
masculine guy, 18-30. Reply, 
Box 2706, Taunton, MA, 
02780. 


GWM, 27, 





6’1" seeks 





WWM, trim, warm, 49 y.o. 

professionat (Ph.D.) capabie 
of forming growing, lasting 
relationships. Would ap- 
preciate an intelligent, good 
looking woman with warmth, 
vitality, playfulness, humor, 
and the for love and 


commitment. Prefer a 





ger brother, 18-24 into 
videos, Ph/Ph to: Box 1341, 
Lowell, MA. 


GWM, 27, a good personality 
but much more, classic 





academic, 
5'11", 165, hair blonde in 


summer, eyes that are hazel 











gy herself fr A bee pdneiaidiad th uae Galen or forever. Bars ok, but tired of 
~ 4 iritual, early forties. Children a disco lights. Rather 
mature ona spiritua spend tne at moves on the 
introspection yet. Picture appreciated. Write | bikes. in bed. 
able ro s putas te: ag BF a You: ‘22. veriable), in- 
necessary. I'm 27, 5'10, 170,  Heigh tellig , engag- 
= quick = smile ing, endearing. Serious 
soulful eyes, baid- about / phone/ 
but otherwise OK look- 
ing, PO Box $084 Bilerea 4 YOUHAVE TICKETS eS 
01821. TO THE SHO’ 
BUT youc AN’T GWM, 35, 56”, 140, > 
looking, well-built, interested 
When 1 99 out looking: for 8 GOll! in films, classical music, 
e: out, seeks GWM 
cre Merete TNCKETS Seat upseing vay 
well-built, muscular, , 
Green Street Station, ) affectionate, fun. P.O Bex 
Harvard Film Archive, THROUGH THE 60, Cambridge, 02140 
Man Ray, Mobius and PHOENIX : 
WZBC. If you enjoy this kind Joe- Max / Annie wanna get 
of stuff then send me, CLASSIFIEDS. together with you but we 
Box 2268. bers. Thanks. Box 0107 
x num 3. x 
Wonderful 35-year-ol Kupel’s Bakery, 10pm, Sat 
SWM. Han dooms, good- sume Us EeeD im. 5/30. = dark-haired 
hearted, intelligent, witty, fit interests include boating, t by 
sensitive, sensual, tc. seeks movies, travel. Seeking on shell-shocked guy who 
petite SWF of simila intelligent and loving SF.Box almost lost his turn. Bo 
Box 8170. 0089. 0105 








SWM, 28, good-lookig, 
pearing, ae seeks 
similar SM 18-28 who is also 











Retired tleman looking 
for f companionship, 
social relationship. Send 


please. 
121, Bedford Ma 01730 


SBM, 30'S, No dependents, 

employed, intelligent, 
interesting, attractive, trim. 
Seeks petite SF, any race. 
Box 2193 Jamaica Plain MA 
02130 


SF artist, 28, extraordinary, 
pretty, funny, brilliant seeks 
sweet, brainy, humorous, 
nonsmoking man for a 
Box 413, Cambridge 021 


Single Greek male, 24, well- 
educated, attractive, seeks a 
reasonably attractive older 











single woman for fun dates 


or maybe more. Send reply 
picture to: PO Box 106, 
Medford MA 02153. 


SJF 30's, attractive, well- 
educated, ‘bright, traditional 
family values, would love to 
meet. similar counterpart. 
Write to: P.O. Box 537, Ran- 
dolph, MA 02368. 


SM, 35, seeks SF with her 
feet on the ground and a 
sense of absurd, with a touch 
of silliness. Write to: Box 
2153, Cambridge, MA 02238 


SM, lonely, financially se- 
cure, Godly, compassionate, 
































SWM, 30, 6’0, 175, attorney 
seeks attractive, trim, 
athletic, intelligent, female 


for it; dancing, 
music —, ge 
films. Write to: 

3552, } ++ lg Semon 
Boston, MA 02101 


SWM, 30 seeking attractive 
slim "financially secure 
woman 25-40 for romance, 
relationship. Am honest, sin- 
cere, trusting. Write send 
photo, phone number. P.O. 
Box 4744, Portsmouth, NH 
03801 








SWM, 31, 5'11’, eg eyes, 


termanesque), romantic, at- 
tractive, Physicist. Enjoy mu- 
sic, the outdoors, the arts, 
good food and drink, road 
trips. Seeks bright, attract- 
ive, (pre) professional SWF, 
26-36 with compatible sense 
and similar 
interests for friendship, 
backrubs and more. Will 
trade photos. Write to: Box 
179, MIT, Cambridge, MA 
02139. 





SWM, 31, physician, attract- 
ive, sense of humor, likes 
movies, talking, anything 
outdoors seeks intelli 


23047, Providence, Ri 


02903 


SWM, 32, well-built, “trim, 
gromeckns former New 
eat, self-employed in 

mercial Timber and Fish- 
nas seeks female companion 





ing in Southern Alaska on a 
comfortable roomy, 58 foot 
boat with ail creature com- 
forts. Mobile lifestyle varies 
from beautiful, remote loca- 


























* 
Then call 


DATE-A-LINE 


1-550-0000 


Being single in the ‘80s. . 
What options are available? Sure there are bars, clubs. . 


. what a drag 


dating service? 
WE WANT YOU TO CALL 


WE HOPE YOU WILL MEET 


24 hours 



















































































eS RIT RS 
MESSAGES 


BALBOA DANCE 


6/10/87 


GC from Newton, rec’d your 
letter to box 0279, would like 
to communicate further, 
please send way to contact. 
Box 0203 

TODD, 

HEY DARE BOY 
OBER DARE, HOW 
YA DOIN OBER 
DARE OBER 
HERE? 


SHE CRIED 











he 
nude. See SHE CRIED at the 
St. Botolph St. Fair, 
Saturday, June 20th, 11am. 


TIMMY from Winchester 
meet me on the 9000 line 
Saturday 10:25AM or Sun- 
day 2:05PM promptly. We 
can get a oe line. Can't 
wait, love Bud 








AS OF 06/03/87 
THE FOLLOWING 
PERSONAL 
MAILBOXES 
HAVE MAIL: 
1499 1671 1986 


TIRED OF THE BULL 


. or what about a 
WE WANT YOU TO TALK WITH EACH OTHER 
WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A GOOD TIME 


All calls 20 cents the first minute, 10 cents each additional minute. 


What could be safer than talking on the telephone! 





DATING 


jay men's social club seeks 
new members. We are a 
small group of Boston area 
professionals in our 20's and 
30's who travel, party 
together, and enjoy theater, 
symphony, museums, etc. 
Box 8201. 


Great dates can be yours! 
Can be yours! Call Nancy 
anytime to meet new friends 
in your area. Women join 
free. 1-800-253-3462 








Meet new friends in your 
area for fun and dating. Call 
Lisa for free information. 
(213)-630-08 13 








will be published seeking 
persons under that age. 











People 
Connection 


you need. Call 
1-800-255-1012 








Join 
LunchDates 
Compare! 
254-2534 


There's an 
office near 








you 





amble on 
blind dates? 


Let video introduce you 

to someone who attracts 

you! First rate 
membership 





the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK | 


ye WEST) 


All locations 





At Last! 


You can put 
some romance 
into your life. 


Join 
Lunch 
Couples 


* All age groups 
¢ Free gift wit 
membership 
Call 
449-7164 
today 









GAY MEN/LESBIANS 
ed up with personal ads and 
the bar scene? 
You're not alone! 


CONNECTION, 
LTD 


is the alternative you've been 
looking for 
We are New England's 
LARGEST network of 
SINCERE people interested 
in developing HONEST 
friendships or a relationship 
* New England's only GAY 
OWNED and STAFFED 
dating service 
Discrete, personalized, 
courteous 














GAY MEN & 
LESBIANS! 


Fed up with the bar 
scene? You may be 
meeting lots of people 














The nation’s larg- 
est personal dat- 
ing service with 
60 offices. We 
must be doing 
something right. 


Boston 723-4244 
Hingham 749-5700 
Framingham 879-8641 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 
Wakefield 245-4667 
Brockton 584-8303 
Auburn 832-7597 
Billerica 667-2303 



















ois 
HELP WANTED 


_ aan mae He 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 





$7,000 MONTHLY working 
at home! Self-addressed, 
stamped envelope: Rose- 
mary Productions, Dept. Q, 
804 Old Thorsby Road, Clan- 
ton, Alabama 35045. 


Boston Liquor License for 
sale. Will consider trade for 
































considerate, good sense of tions to cultural urban 
humor, love kids...Write to: harbors. Write Post Office SWM, retired, cultured,  SJF,25,lookingfortheoutof SWM, 27. Travel, psy- but not the right peo- . 
rare Reng <p 8 ge Box 1430, Petersburg 5'11", 175, good looking, Boston romance. Listen chology, languages. Seif- 2096 2137 2185 ple. Call Bud oh eee 
tarke Alaska 99833 cae eB a guys, | mx an attractive educated professional, non 2193 2203 2204 professional introduc- ae a. cae Home- 
7 relationship w non- woman, 5’, 5, slim and religious, seeks similiar, : : ; workers needed!: Success, 
SWM. 27 S G2". handsome, othe A 2 tO smoker who enjoys travel, _ athletic and am wondering if smart, lean, creative. Cor- 2212 2213 2214 tion service and join} Drawer 389, Clanton. 
seeks a “Mrs: Robinson” weet an intelligent, vith © Walks, bridge, scrabble. there are any goodlooking —_respondence first. Box 2289 2215 2220 2221 the thousands Of] Alabama 35045. Enclose 
type older woman for some  SPrrlted single woman with — Send photo, phone to: P.O. ambitious SJ men who are — members in New Eng-| envelope! 
tender loving care. You must Rot too many {or Box 577, Danville, VA 24543 interested in meeting a nice Tall 59". attractive, sell. =» 2226 2228 2233 land who've discov- 
be: clean (| am), enjoy Toma: girl. | like the good life and ware, well-trave! in. 2236 2239 2243 ered the better alter- NEED A NEW 
mance, long talks. No Single white male, 37, 150 can be glamorous,(not 40, seeks tall 6’, very in . : 
pleasures of He, have own a addicts. Write to: Box ibe, financially stable is look- andl down to telligent, witty, semi- 9944 9945 9947 native way of meeting CAR? 
tion/devotion and desire a 4 Medway, MA ing for white 191030, Gare sane jeans, and Sophisticated SWM 35-45 compatible people. how would you like to drive a 
. who wants a lasting rela- who's active but intr = 1987 Fleetwood Cadillac 
SWM, 33, 5 9°, 160, tionship. Please ing A Send photo and note . ‘ospec 2248 2251 2252 BUDDIES road , 
w info. to: P.M.B a " . 4 — 1045 tive. Write P.O. Box 452, Lincoln town car or 
rite with ; . Boxholder, P.O. Box 27334, Cambridge, Ma. 02140 2255 2257 2258 603) 880-7625 | Mercedes, 560sel_ for onty 
————————————  teligent, attractive, SWF O7endo, FL 32067. an Sereatire, daly WHY NOT 226322642269 —_—| (609) 880- yy 
it check. F | 
tos mune piano, inn, Guo GEnoeeeaw' Guess Tal edeome, Sa ory easygoing warm fend SwM 20, vay attacive, 2271 2272 2273 ma $4 p/h to Ventures Un 
literature, , New Age, lon, . ee, ry . P.O. Box 871, Middie- —_ well-educated, quite affluent . limited 1030 Peidmont Ave 
seeks: SWM, 21-26, sincere, SWM 35 5°8” 170ibs. blue soens spontaneous: ton, MA 01949. with a great sense ot humor 2275 2280 2284 oR BOSTON 5, suite 11 dept bp 587, Atlanta 
waa ae share nature, seek ther attractive “4 GA 3030 
oe oe wane, : aris, sports, travel and § aesn ee active. = 2286 3006 7006 
x 1791 Norton, Ma.02766 drinker, good sense of P3't dining. Write SINCERE AND HONEST p senpen yn . are. 7009 7011 7013 TEN AND % VISA 
humor es A millionaire, ional crazy 
22, seeks college grad. quiet ‘evenings, hoidi ete eg ae, MA own acondo in Florida, and! who would enjoy a lot of No deposit! No one refused! 
tm 5'6", 128, hey many p os elle on a m ne don't drive a oon. Look: If p-. -BR-E 7020 7021 7022 regardless of income, credit 
interests. Looking taller, for a woman is at least you're tired of meaningless, Want to meet a woman who history poor credit or no 
medium built attractive, fun- willing to try a serious rela- dishonest relationships,!am —_ would never in a million tears 7023 7025 7028 credit, up to $5000 limit, $4 
loving guy. Write to: P.O. tionship again, someone who looking to meet a girl be- consider answering an ad. 7037 7042 7043 GREATER BOSTON | p/h to Ventures Unlimited 
Box 1064, Burlington, MA won't play games and wants ATTENTION! tween the ages of 18-25.ME, This time, however, | hope SINGLES 1030 Piedmont Ave suite 11 
01803 to spend a lot of time tim a SWM. 21, who is very you will as this is all qite 7051 7053 7054 dept bd 587 Atlanta GA 
. Soit WF sincere and honest, very !ov- — honest and sincere. Write to: 
SWF, 25, blonde, blue-eyed, together. Sol you are a SWF ing and affectionsie. Would PO box 743° Prudentei 7007 70627063 pan ange As | 
reer and coaang 0 han right person in your life as | like to build @ strong rela- Station, Boston, MA 02199 7064 7071 7074 Street, Maiden. TYPISTS 
mature, success- 40 why not write to me? Box tionship with a nice girl. Our 7 day a $500 weekly at home! infor- 
ful single gentleman 26-42, | 1702 Jamaica Plain, MA Write soon, it could be a Wonderful GWM 39 phys- 7075 7076 7078 dar includes spiritual,| mation? Send self-ad- 
who Is established in his ca. 92130. summer together. Eric. ps ood } an —— — 7079 7081 7082 emotional, Ls ne aw dressed, stamped envelope. 
x 8230. alues, ° 
reer. Objective: Sharing new — Swiai, 35, 610", 160 Ibs, kind a , seeks similar 7089 7095 7096 Sis daeen Gama 
and old experiences, fine honest, "generous, com- deadline Slim, nice-looking SIF, 35, 30-45 to share life. Box 2296 7103 71047105 For info call 
dining, possible municative, , airline em- ages. more 
romance. letter fine 
om ce Bend fashioned and progressive lp ¥o42 with nce sttibutes. su Naren... 710871127114 322-2173 DATING 
7 tenderness. Photo/descriptive letter: include boating, vies, 
Swe, 28, 570, 700 te, simspeter tr tncess: «| FOF all ad | Sreisicesonizs cri, news basing moves, 711871197120 : 
drinker, non-smoker, Photo Write to: 10116. and loving SF. Box 0089. 7123 7124 7130 
conventions! hates ber 06467. : placement pty = pe ee lene teens ane 7131 7136 7137 
Lia) me. 
dating scene, and all Sw, 35, handsome, ee een ay Pleture, phone. aupere 7138 7142 7149 
monk seeks “intelectuss athletic. ‘looking for is Thursday Goncsinctoe Sane feria ne". 80528052 8055 
. h en Write to: rsda Box 01 8056 8060 806 
ee 7]. SWr30, Moonstone Beach COOL, spontaneous in- 8062 8071 8074 
SWF, 31, 5 ight brown 01960-7154. is calling us to come and telligent female, 26, seeks 
eyes, slim, SWM, 36, musician in her waves. 5’3", attractive, similar diverse fun-loving 8075 8081 8082 
and in search of a “reali” nessman, | > un- 2:00 p.m. romantic, fun, exhuberant male under 30. New 8086 8087 8090 
man. You know, Harrison discovered and thun- Mental health prof culture, beach, wine coolers, 
Ford, da, da, da, etc. The Ger seeks proud x ski, summer funk. Box 8231. 8096 8097 8100 
people responsible for sack- to per- Jitterbug Perfume, alive 8104 8105 8107 
ing those who have been chance tame and inter- spiritually, , Mem 40, 89 carn, gente. 
sacked, have been sacked. | rite to White mtns, / A oo 811181148115 
Sone donkey biting, Please BO%,,410, Belmont, MA Son inteligent. Desire for ing '& humble, committed 0 8449 81938144 
enclose and photo We're looking for afew good adventurous but stable man _—fun full life while working for 
and remember, a fly in the — SWM, 43, $10", good look- — men, 2funny SWF's, 24 walt for _evolving loving rela. a a 8145 8150 8151 
‘ert oy . 4 outdoors, movies, ea ee —— — an 40+, for aoe 7 rela- 8152 8153 8155 
animals, , and the very attractive, tionship. Box 
Gems Paemars. Sgpabapnee Stet | WEWONTMEETIN. aia eingahae 8164 8165 8167 
. : F/M 
shectonate: write to: Box 2041, gm sohandscmessecksin-  TO,cTumea sent ater PMO! companions 8-20 ioepesk — 8170 8171 8172 
Likes movies, o- telligent attractive woman : English and discover 
doors, ee re emgemt SWM, relatively new to Bos- —triend for cycling to  SWM,26,6,, 165ibs,attract- ture and 8173 8174 8176 
sailing seeks * ton, wishes to meet a single, fo pele oy. By Fg ive & part-time of greater Boston 8229 8177 8182 8183 
down-to-earth but fun-loving = Oriental woman for comps- _ais in New England this sum- . Looking for an in- 
SWF 22-38 tor Nandatie-ce- nionship and friendship.!am mer and Dark toligent, attractive SWF, 8185 8188 8189 
OTe nla Write Mappywithmyeall, irancielly — looks, oy ns , with sense of humor, 
Be toeen mA | Meare. | working out; interest in Latin big a rare find. interests range REAL MAN, 8190 8191 8201 
oases opera, me, Ghaese. No Reputieane. fremenubadhingto mene. = swe, 31, me eates 
lee and disco. Box 1874. oe ees 
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AVI S Give Western a break! |] ia YOURE LOOKING FOR DRIVE | = 
SUMMER BREAK 
RENT-A-CAR « SPRING BREAK DIFFERENT! Reliable drivers 
IS NOW HIRING CHRISTMAS BREAK THIS SUMMER needed for 
THANKSGIVING BREAK 
ANY BREAK i, 
Avis is looking for full time rental ee A part time job or a more . 
sales agents and service agents to |.|| evs zone mth Conc cnc ad ag Boston courier 
wor in our est ewton/Bed- expenses! Western has many types of good-paying i t esti i rt nt iob that ® 
toa ninaanoen tora lr marine naga |] Tags flexible hours and pays well... Service. 
Service agents will be needed to what Western can do for you. Call Dorr & Sheff INC. Applicants must 
prepare cars for rental to our cus- own 
tomers. : 
Applicants must be \wiling 10 work Studion oy ‘new products, and a dependable 
ning or w ‘ 
Avis Offers & great work environ é S t e I fi 4 Our work is done via telephone from motor vehicle 
. hensi ical, our offices in Allston. No experience is 
dental aan sane. poy ye TEMPORARY SERVICES. necessary. We have a fully paid and have a 
cation and much more. Interested training program. All you need is a valid driver’s 
applicants should call 969-5550 or | : — Tg sated metro 5 — aed at , 
apply in person at DOWNTOWN CROSSING pater For er information ‘call license. 
us Now a 
AVIS 59 Yn ga Call Don 
BURLINGTON Dorr A Sheff 493-951 1 
1229 Washington St. 44 Mall Road nc. 
West Newton 229-2830 254-2755 
ee. om a ” 
BE THE BOSS ||! ‘DRIVERS ||| COUNSELORS TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
ALL OVER TOWN | ||| TEMPORARY AND /// "OPERATORS 
! Your Future ls Now! | HUMAN SERVICE FULL TIME/ a 
Drive your OWN | |iNu CAR CARRIERS, INC. ist POSITIONS shameaie: Gigi 
ice cream van faccepting applications for, . . 
sthe next 2 car haulingg FULL- AND PART-TIME Growing Cambridge service 
this summer. fclasses. Must have Class 14|| POSITIONS AVAILABLE ||| bureau is seeking bright, 
Hicense and 2 years’ driving Counselors needed to work with cE ey individuals ae 
ox rience or araduate off mentally retarded and physically wor processing an 
* Make $500 or more a week.| | §eXpe g disabled adults in group home en- medical transcription. We 
vironments located in Watertown are tooKing Tor w 
© Set vour own hours. faccredited tractor trailert look for word 
you school. Apply in person with! || and waltham area. Degree and/or processing experience with 
* Work your own route, 4 copy of driving record to: i related experience preferred but typing speed of at least 65 
] py g . ae not necessary. Flexible hours 
city or suburbs. i . 3 available, including afternoon, eve- wpm. Knowledge of IBM 
© Sell repackaged ice cream | | § Willow Road t ning, and weekend positions. gen age bs vs acts 
H Good salary, good benefits, ex- ut we wi rain talente 
treats. } (at Berkshire Blvd.) ; cellent opportunity for training and people. Full time or part time 
latina ul A Ayer, MA i asda inhi. growing: fw- days/afternoons/evenings. 
(617) 242-5300. i ty). Good pay and congenial at- 
' 617 {|| For more information, Aeros. CHRSEF-4060, 9 
eles i i call or send resume to: a.m. to 6 p.m. 
INTERNATIONAL ICE CREAM «vw i : I || Beaver BROOK STEP INC. 
492 Rutherford Avenue, Rear 
enn aan ||| (12-3921 ||| Skeets, — ||| WORDSMITH 
application. f EOE 
LL. | E/O/E 
LINE FULL TIME PAY ||| AUTO BODY 
|| PART TIME THREE DAY 
HOURS AUTO PARITER 
COOKS AUTO PAINTERS — 
ESTIMAT' 
High 
gh quality: extremely $200-$300 week MBI ERR SI 


busy American restaurant | 


is looking for enthusiastic 
individuals who are avail- 
able immediately. Saute 
broiler experience a must. 
Apply in person Tues.-Fri. 
May 26th-May 29th 12-4 
p.m. 





Cleveland Circle 
1960 Beacon St. : 
Boston 
566-1002 














3:30 - 10 pm 
Mass Fair Share says enjoy 
your summer and get paid 
for it. Fair Share is now hir- 
ing in our fundraising and 
political outreach depart- 
ment. Work in a progressive 
environment on some of the 
most important issues of our 
time. 
Paid training, benefits, 
bonuses, and internships 
available. 


654-9000 
20 East St., Boston 


technicians, painters, helpers, and 
estimators. Four day work aes 
Mondays off. Excelient pa 
State of the art auto rays nore ecaln latest 


mask, Complete bet ape necin ofits including. vf 


Easy too! purchase plan and ongoing 
Potential for if you are a 
successful auto 6 professional who 
a eee 























Decision Research Corporation, a " 
leading Market Research firm, has 


a limited number of positions 
available for qualified candidates to 
conduct telephone interviews. With 
our new CRT’s, we find our inter- 
viewers are enjoying the challenge 
and a experience of working 
at DR 


Various shifts available at our 
Brighton facility (on the Green line) 
and at our Lexington facility at a 
starting hourly wage of $5.50. 


For Brighton call 782-2433 and for 
Lexington call 861-7350, Ext. 499, 
to set up an i 


EEO/Affirmative Action Employer 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








Looking to learn a valuable trade? 


EYEWORLD 


offers on the job paid training to learn to 
manufacture eye glasses. Openings in 
Boston, Norwood and Peabody locations. 
Please call Joyce at 655-3357 





Boston Ballet 


LOOKING for the perfect 
part-time job? 





If you're energetic, articulate, and/or 
love the arts, you've found it. Our 
telemarketing campaign to sell season 
tickets is under new management. Good 
reps will earn up to $10.00 to $15.00 per 
hour. PLUS daily cash bonuses. 


Call James Jackson 
542-6306 


¢ FLEXIBLE HOURS 
e GREAT PAY 
* DYNAMIC ORGANIZATION 


Quality /Commitment/Teamwork 




















A NEW WORLD 
OF OPPORTUNITY 


The Sheraton Boston Hotel and Towers 
has the following positions open: 


¢ Food Servers e Cafeteria Manager 
¢ Busperson ¢ Security 

e Order Takers ¢ Pool Guards 

¢ Captain «Coat Room 

e Line Cooks e Dishwashers 

¢ Cashier Supervisor e Room Attendant 


We offer flexible hours, competitive wages, free meals, 
employee discounts, tuition reimbursement and health 
and life insurance. | 

Please apply in person Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday from 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon at 39 Dalton 


St., Boston, MA 02199 
An equal opportunity employer M/F/H/V 


my Sheraton Hotels, Inns & Resorts Worldwide 
The hospitality people of ITT 


Sheraton Boston 
Hotel & Towers 


Boston, Massachusetts 02199 
(617) 236-2000 





Personnel Assistant 


Immediate opening for self-motivated 
individual to report to Director of Per- 
sonnel. This position offers great varie- 
ty including involvement in recruitment, 
employee orientation, maintenance of 
personnel records and support sys- 
tems, etc. in a dynamic growth-oriented 
environment. Qualified applicants must 
be organized, and possess exceptional 
communication skills with a minimum of 
1 year experience. PC knowledge a 
plus. Please send resume to: 


Director of Personnel. 


365 


Vacation 
Days... 


By working evenings with us. We offer: 


° me a UP TO $15/HOUR 
° ible Part-Time Evening Hours H . 
° Damunas i Castes Media Entry Level 
° Fun Atm 4 Opportunity 
© No Cold Calls 

Pr New England’s Largest 
hae eas Weekly Howepaper 


¢ Excellent Benefits 
© Choice of Woburn, Cambridge & 
Danvers Locations 


Join the Lechmere team in telemarketing 


is Offering a rare opportunity for people 
interested in breaking into media. We 
are seeking outgoing and career-mind- 
ed individuals for telephone ad sales 
openings. These entry level positions 


Prudential Center, 











service plans to our customers. If you are 
looking for a rewarding part-time opportu- 
nity and have had some sales experience, 
call 935-8320, ext. 2756 TODAY. 


LECHMERE 


10 Commerce Way, Woburn, MA 01801 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


provide an overview of the company 
with the opportunity for promo- 
tion/transfer after six months. Com- 
plete benefit package. Please send re- 
sume to Dept. S. 





Phoenix, 











100 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 EOE/MF 




















RETAIL 
MANAGEMENT 

















is the Name of 
Our Game 


You get everything to get you to the top 
in retail management. 


A rapid growth company that’s the lar- 
gest retail toy chain in the country with 
over 600 stores nationwide  on+the- 
job training under the supervision of a 
storemanager excellent competi- 
tive compensation. . outstanding 
benefits package including bo- 
nus/incentive programs. discount 
privileges. exceptional rapid.ad- 
vancement opportunities to Store 
Manager and beyond depending on 
performance and ability. health/ 
lite/disability insurances, profit shar- 
ing/retirement program and more. 





Please y in person at any of the 
following -Bee Toy Stores in the 
shopping mall nearest you: 
Methuen Mail Matick Mail 
Methuen, MA Matick, MA 
gd Burtington Mail 
eS ts —— — bg? 
_- = | eke ma ca 
e gee 
Matick, MA 01760 
For further information, please con- 
TOYSTORES Snepeaaearen 


























LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
T.L. HAS IT! 


T.I. has an 
excellent opportunity to 
join a fast growing 
Mutual Funds company. 
Permanent positions include 


¢ DATA ENTRY OPERATORS 
¢e QUALITY CONTROL 
e ACCOUNTING CLERKS 


Call 451-9014 
TEMPORARIES INC. has 
many long/short term positions 
available with Boston/Cambridge’s 
leading companies 
e WORD PROCESSORS 

¢ SECRETARIES 

¢ TYPISTS 

e RECEPTIONISTS 
«CLERKS 


Come in or call 


451-2277 


€ Temporaries, inc, 


. 77 Summer St., 2nd Floor, Boston 
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Help. We’re busy. And we need Managers and 
Assistant Managers to run our Discount Health and 
Beauty Aids Stores. Experienced Managers and 
Assistant Managers who take responsibility 
seriously and confidently. 

And Managers and Assistant Managers who are 
looking to help their careers grow. 


Archer Kent can provide that growth, that help. 
Help that includes everything the professional 
Manager and Assistant Manager deserves. Such as 
an excellent starting salary and benefit package 
including paid holidays and vacation, profit sharing, 
incentives and bonuses. Career help that ensures 
your work for Archer Kent is appreciated and 


rewarded. 


If your career could use the growth, opportunity 
and benefits that Archer Kent offers, please send 
your resume to: 

Archer Kent, Inc. 

291 Pond Street, Avon, MA 02322 

or telephone us toll free at: 1-800-242-0212. 

We are an equal opportunity employer 











Excellent hourly pay 
plus bonuses 


Interesting, part-time ments on research studies. 

Absolutely no sales. Flexible hours. Pick own schedule 
and hrs. each week from shifts that run ye 

Friday, 9am-5pm or 5pm-10pm, plus weekends. Start at 

$5.00/hour with rapid advancement to $5.50. Bonuses paid 
on each project. Paid training. No experience necessary. 
Call 492-5676 Sty a ag “ee ~ Associates Inc., 

55 Wheeler St, Cambridge, M 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Abt Associates INC. 














IMMEDIATE OPENINGS ON THE CAPE! 


Permanent and seasonal department heads 
(meat, produce and deli, full time and part time) 


¢e MEAT CUTTERS e MEAT WRAPPERS 
¢ DELI CLERKS e GROCERY AND 
¢ CASHIERS PRODUCE CLERKS 


Excellent starting salary rates based on experience. Part time, 
regular increases to $6.55 an hour; full time regular increases to 
$11.55 an hour. Flexible hours and schedules, paid holidays and 
vacation. 
Interviews this week: 
Thursday and Friday between the hours 9:00 a.m. - Noon, 
2 p.m. - 4:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
And Saturday 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Interviews to be held at Department of Employment Security 
Job Center, 77 High School Extension, Hyannis, MA, or send 
resume or letter of interest to: 
ATTENTION PERSONNEL 


P.O. Box 1905 
Springfield, MA 01101 


E/O/E 








$100 BONUS 


AFTER COMPLETING 120 HOURS OF WORK 
DETAILS BELOW 


FLEXIBLE HOURS TO ACCOMMODATE EVEN THE MOST UNUSUAL 
SCHEDULE 


term tempora 
rir ial ~ ry yi+ re ayitk r\e 
Ol Ui aleliale mee agiasloiaiidios my rs) 
acaqemic en 


CALL IMMEDIATELY FOR APPOINTMENT OR STOP BY OUR HARVARD 
SQUARE OFFICE 


* EXCELLENT HOURLY RATES 
*$100 BONUS AFTER COMPLETING YOUR FIRST 120 HOURS 


* NEVER A FEE 
* ASK ABOUT OUR REFERRAL BONUS PROGRAM 


WE NEED 
CLERKS 
TYPISTS 
mere 
CLERK TY 


STAFF 
ASSOCIATES inc. 


Conveniently located on Red Line at 1384 Mass. Ave. 


Harvard Square WAcEREsTAc) 














BEST ASSIGNMENTS 
BEST PAY 
BEST OPPORTUNITIES 


Call your local Kelly office to confirm our temporary 
assignments! By working temporary, you will be 
able to get your foot in the door of many leading 
companies. We currently need: 

¢« Secretaries — 50 w.p.m.+ 

e W.P. and P.C. operators 

¢ Data entry operators (speed and accuracy a must) 


Long and short term assignments available so you — 


can work when you want to! Call us or drop by at 
Boston 9 Park St. Boston 101 Huntington 


- 723-8555 262-5585 
Cambridge 50 Church St. Waltham 470 Totten Pond Rd. 
876-6400 890-1199 


SERVICES | 


naNot an agency, never a} penn pt 

















Bloomingdale’s Needs People 
Just Like You 


We are looking for people to fill sales and stock positions. 
Schedules to fit everyone’s needs; full-time, part-time and 


evening/weekend. 
Enjoy benefits ‘‘like no.other” including employee discount, 


medical & dental insurance, savings & pension plan, tuition 
reimbursement and more. 

Apply in person to the personnel dept. in the fashion apparel 
store, located on Rte. 9 in Chestnut Hill. Monday-Saturday 
10:00 a.m.-6 p.m. or Monday & Wednesday evening 6-8 p.m. 


blaamingcale's 


55 Boylston St. 
Newton, MA 


965-1400 x 3220 
EOE M/F 




























| 
| 


Seas thant cee eerie 












































Century Bank is in full swing seeking high-energy 
individuals to fill the following positions: 


Tellers: Full- and parttime openings for 


in a high volume, fast paced environment are a 
must. 












































p.m. 








Condom Machines EAS DIVISION 
Vj . SUMMER WORK OVERS 
Speak Up For Theatre ending Machi Flr partie, cn lad oye oun JOBS SIXTEEN 
employment ing wit! ts in is now hiring: 
Di RE y growing agency. — USA 
The Hunti ngton Theatre n s bright Cc ¢ Full-time relief to learn all aspects of the JOBS LINE COOKS 
eed, field. 
articulate People to promote its 1987-88 PROF! | * Trans. Drivers & monitors, an. hens high TAX-FREE INCOME fa oe 
season ary plus commission. ouny wage Call or send resume: ISHWASHERS 
Telemarketing campaign. Hours 4-9 p.m. Now hiring Sales Managers ‘eae po 305-891-4200 
Excellent pay, benefits, training WORLD Apply in Person 
pare PROJTEKT® oF soston 4 miganwenge MARKETING | rset 
353-3320 894-0817 A INTERNATIONAL, || | 955 BOYLSTON ST. 
: Dedham, MA 02026 North Miami, Florida $3180 BOSTON 
Ask for Stephen Sorkin Help Fight the AIDS Epidemic 329-6150 | Licensed Fee 
RETAIL SALES 
rc BIKE TENDER SENDER SUMMER SECRETARY 
———— COURIERS America’s first class gift and packing JOB 
4 located in Fiiene’s’ Dost. stores has 
B ] Banking Me Full and part time —t ——~ for full ane gurenioe as- Greater oo Legal Rentene poids free legal 
& o4e ust bike ates. Flexible daytime hours e = services income clients. summer 
—_4| Opportunities... "of Boston area suresta. ition Ideal for homemakers, senior citizens and ee ete reece as veaay er 
} ° e e Cc r students. E aul Cutbend hous che wel for exposure to social injustice issues in a legal setting 
re th t ht. all able. We are for creative, self-motivated, and for WP/computer skills. Requirements: 
787-2020 ube, enjoy ing the aay ote wpm accurately, ability to function in 
e are a successful company a busy po with ——- Fovmy 37 and deadline 
Ask for Ann or John os = “ po green mepere niles Oe titty, WP foonputer wachgreund, and coortartal 























SENIOR CITIZENS 


LHLILE seats cre el 
TOWN BOSTON Gceuitanein ons 
LOURIER | aniace -~ fla 68 Essex Street, Boston, MA 62111 
cory Stir Things Up 
COLLE DENTS => In Paradi 
HOUSEWIVES seaibininiamitaanarasererraeretoen 


menu and a trendsetting, upscale ambiance, and 
you've cooked up paradise. The name of our recipe 





Lock Box Machine Operators: 
Work 5 days/week (9 AM-2 PM and 6 PM-11 PM) 
plus occasional Saturdays a eee 

etc. General 


payments, opening and sorting mail {Earn top dollars working the hours you want to} |’ 

smeentney pa machine experience ; help in je wd you * cas to _ in. Enioy 

required. ng elderly in their own homes. Earn 
lw you learn personal care training. 


salaries and generous benefits you'll find at 
Century. 


To arrange an interview please Call 
Call Marijayne O'Keefe at 391-4000, Ext. 229, : 











International Health Specialists| 
8 Alton Place, Brookline 





(617) 254-1314 (oof 


is Pistachio's, offering you every ingredient you 
need to succeed in an innovative restaurant setting. 


Asst. Managers 
a Sous Che 


benefits including dental. 


or stop by and complete an aplication a 7 566-7901 or 1-800-682-9226 BERNETT The gates paradise are open call Donna nwa 
eet RESEARCH 


stachio’s 


Bldurant & tafe’ 








@ Century Bank 












































if you have a taste for exciting opportunity, you'll 
enjoy Pistachio’s fast pace, performance rewards, 
highly competitive salary, 5 day work week, and full 














ee, 
* ee 


er ee 





BE 








ot 


Summer in the City 














Let us help guide you to your career 
goals with these available positions. 


MESSENGERS e FILE CLERKS e RECEPTIONISTS 
@ DATA ENTRY OPERATORS e TYPISTS @ W.P.’S 


Register Now — Beat the rush. 
Receive a free T-shirt 


upon application. 


523-1880 


Gnsshumnat citer 
builders 431,049 





Temporary Services Cambridge 




















SATISFACTION 





When others benefit from your 
work as much as you do. 


AtChas. T. Main, ouremployees satisfy their eeneaersens 
personal goals. Equally important is the fact that they satisfy the 
needs and enhance the quality of the future for the community 
as a whole. Our work Covers a scope of industrial, com- 
mercialand environmental engineering projects. Consider join- 
ing our efforts in one of the following positions: 


SECRETARY TO VICE PRESIDENT 
Ifyou area high —— initiative, organizational 


skills and are detail ted, we have an ity for you as 


a lary to the Division Vice President. lified — 
on Dis- 


must possess word processing experience, preferably 
playwrite Ill, shorthand skills and 2 -10 years’ secretarial 


experience. 
DIVISION SECRETARY 


Sper Ee ee ote soon 
aaaeen including typi ing, toa ien 
and Engineers inoue Subcvonerd tal Divi: Divison. Secretarial expe- 
aralnoed but we will consider entry level applicants 
Coon Caco skills. — aPC-based word process- 


ho Gaon 
mneicheacuel 


Our Power Division requires a Secretary with experience on 
Cnnonieatie ul wert yenine om a ones One 


HUMAN RESOURCES ASSISTANT 


The Recruitment Section of our Human Resources Department 
requires an Assistant ee 
support. Word processing experience is desired 


RECEPTIONIST/SECRETARY 


Corporate tionist will aiso poe secretarial support to 
our Project Control Department. Duties include typing, tele- 
phone, directing visitors and some special projects. 


WORD PROCESSOR 


Experienced and entry level word processors will be considered 
for this position which entails preparing technical reports, prop- 
osals and Experience on a PC-based word 


correspondence. 
processing system is strongly desired. 


As a subsidiary of The Parsons Corporation, a 100% employee 
owned company, we offer competitive salaries, an excellent 
benefits package, and a chance to enjoy a career where you 
can share in the company’s success. in person, call 
262-3200 or send your resume to: Liisa Kissel, Recruiter, Chas. T. 
Main, inc., Prudential Center, Boston, MA02199. Chas. T. Main is 
an Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F/H/V. 


MAIN 
aay) 
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FILE 
PROCESSORS 
Full-time 

Full-time positions avail- 
able. Interested and 
varied responsibilities 
with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Excellent 
working conditions, |lib- 
eral company benefits. 
Please call: 734-7010 
for an appointment. 
1244 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill 02167 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 














LIBERTY 


ATTENTION 
MUSIC 
LOVERS 

GREAT WOODS 





Ctr. for the Performing Arts 
is looking for articulate and 
creative people to help’ sell 
out the best classical music 
season ever! Dynamic & 
enthusiastic individuals on- 
ly. Arts background and/or 
sales exp. a plus. P/T eve- 
ning hrs., training provided, 
advancement poten., con- 
venient: Downtown Boston 
office. Call Deborah immed. 
at 266-6090 Sunday 7-9 


Anacomp, Inc., a national infor- 
mation management company has 
career opportunities available in 
the following: 


COMPUTER OPERATORS 
MICROFILM TECHNICIANS 


Micrographic Division for 
computer output Microfilm 
operators. Responsibilities 
include processing of data 
from computer tape to 
microfiche. Experience is 
preferred, but not 
necessary. Office is conve- 
niently located in Belmont 
with a 3 day and 5 day work 
week. 


ANACOMP 


Attn: John Bourke 
15 Flanders Road 
Belmont, MA 02178 


489-3100 


An equal opportunity 








while earning $500 - $1000 
per wk talking to single peo- 
ple. 

Successful Singles, a unique 
social introduction service, is 
looking for women & men who 
are: 

@ outgoing 

@ enthusiastic 

@ adventurous 

@ money motivated 

@ nonconformist 

A willingness to learn is es- 
sential and a sense of humor 
is a must. No experience nec- 
essary. 


If you possess a spark 
of romance and you’re 
ready to be paid what 
you’re worth while 
lai fun doing it 
all Jean 


237-2053 
Saturday & Sunday 10 - 6 























WLGs ROVE ca Fag 3 ln eda 13 employer M/F/H/V Monday — Friday 10 - 8 
Once you needed 
CAJUN FOOD IS HOTI! calldiiasinivebaiiees DRIVE YOUR WORK WITH 
Now all you need SUCCESS 
san appetite AND THE 








AJUN > JOE’ 
C (FRIEDCHICKENS BISCUITS ) S 











¢e ASSISTANT 
MANAGERS 

e MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEES 


Cajun Joe’s is a fast growing pro- 
gressive food service company. 
Due to our accelerated expansion 
plans, we currently have openings 
for career minded individuals in 


Volunteering once meant joining 
something dangerous like the French 
Foreign Legion. But at the Human 
nutrition Research Center on Aging at 
Tufts University, we've made volun- 
teering downright healthy. 

We're looking for volunteers over 
age 18 to participate in our research 
to help us determine how good nutri- 
tion helps people to live longer, more 
productive lives. 







As a volunteer, 
you'll learn more 
fj about your health, 

live in luxurious 
accommodations, 

and receive a 
stipend ranging 

from $10 to 


One of the nation’s foremost courier 
services is expanding at a 
tremendous rate! Our present 
needs call for the addition of drivers 
with own Cars, vans or wagons. You 
need not be experienced, just in 
possession.of commercial 


insurance, a good driving-record & a | | | 


desire to work hard & be paid 
accordingly. To find out more about 
this money-making proposition, 
apply in person Mon. - Fri. 





at 125 Pearl St. 
(lower level) in Boston 
or call (617) 426-9293 











.| tomer service and career oriented in- 





PEOPLE 


We are a fast growing home 
| furnishings company with full time 
nd; part, time entry. level positions 
available in our furniture store office. i 
Our office needs the support of cus- 


dividuals with typing, word process- 
ing, and organizational skills. Good 
salary and benefits. Come in to fill out 
an application or call for an appoint- 
ment. 


THE FURNITURE STORE OF 






































the ay ere When you start mancaii een Mon. - Fri 
with a s company, it’s not re Wwer~ Bea x 
such a long way to the top. eee Crate&Bar r el 
For a confidential interview, call SADA RAR TENTION 1045 Mass. Ave. 
442- 5296 ON AGING AT ARCHER Cambridge 
rar rwenary SERVICES 547-3994 
anytime 711 Washington St. 
Boston, MA 02111 ; 
Evening INSIDE SALES" MR PROFESSIONALS 
Activists COORDINATOR wre 
PROGRAM MANAGERS 
ee eS ee Faw Positions momar our she sare 
> ju P programs serving MR adults (Severe/ 
eign «gg Paced environment deauine’ wit | || fofound) Responsibilities, include: 
y Ou eve in ecuian clinical program development/imple- 
. of staff. B.A./2 years. ex nce pre- 
Whatever you do by day fp rene gemma rae a aa oat 
— pick up extra hours at reste race EF 
night. - Organizational skills : 
, and good telephone manner SKILL COUNSELORS 
Part-time ” Chianti caine Full and part-time positions available 
outreach/telefundraising sales experience —— oy woaperes —e serving 
positions now available. - Desire to succeed and grow include: program development/imple- 
Flexible schedules. within this dynamic corporation mentation, case management and di- 
<tiseith ente Then call us today cation/experience preferred. ¢ 7-5 work days 
* Housing or send resume to: + And more 
eEn nment Send resume or call: Jayne Enos No weekends, holidays, or 
Hours see eta. Drake a evening work required. 
Pay $6-$12/hour paid training Ideal for energetic retiree and 
Call Judy at International others. 
MASS FAIR SHARE HE CENTER Make a solid career move 
: 542-7182 ) lental Health and Retarda 1 Serv : 
654-9000 For an interview and 
80 Boylston St. Suite 333 , 
ffirmative immediate consideration 
Boston, MA 02116 Opporunh ‘lon 


1:30-5:00 p.m. 




























































CALL 523-8074 






































EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





CUSTOMER 
SERVICE/ 


TELE- 
MARKETING 


National healthcare com- 
pany requires entry level 
marketing position for 
customer service and 
telemarketing. 
portunity for recent col- 
lege grad, requires ex- 
cellent communication 
skills and ability to work 
with little supervision. 
Excellent benefits and 
working conditions; flex- 
ible hours available. 





ideal op- — 





YOU CAN EARN 
AS MUCH AS 
$6.00/HOUR 
OR MORE 


through our production 
incentive plan 


Strawberries Records & 
Tapes is looking for 
motivated individuals to 
work in their warehouse. 
Opportunities for 
advancement and benefits. 
Immediate discounts. Apply 








Paiong, | 


Customer 


Service 
Representative 


Use your excellent clerical, 
administrative and com- 


member in our busy Cus- 
tomer Service Department. 


and mai customer re- 
cords (data entry) and 


through correspondence 
and/or by (some- 

times heavy). Requirements 
include 1 - 2 years of general 


perience preferred. 





Duties will include updating | 


answering customer inquiries 


office experience. CRT @x- 








CCM EIR is 
ATTENTION 


ACTORS/ 
MUSICIANS/ | 
WRITERS/ 
BUSINESS 
PROFESSIONALS 


Great Woods 
Center for 
Performing Arts 


is looking for creative people 
to promote our classi 
music season — including 
stars like Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, and Itzhak 
Perlman. Advancement 
potential and free tickets to 
events. Excellent working 


















































"| Because we know what it means to manage 
success. We're one of the fastest ' 











Send resume to: in person: We offer’ excelient benefits environment. Part time/eve. 
and salary. To apply, call: hours, call Dixie 
SUSAN FORD CAMBRIDGE Sota s, “saeaune immediately, 12-4 p.m. 
MEDIVISION ONE STOP WG ext. 367, Warren, Gorham & 
274 Summer St. 40 California Ave tenons ese ee 11 966-6090 
Boston, MA 02210 Framingham, MA 01701 EOE/MF 
ont) allan aaa gtieizaae cena: 
LIKE PEOPLE? ||| WE ARE Looxina cam 
| | * THERE'S CHALLENGE AND 
) ||| @REAT PEOPLE || \ OOURN AREA‘ || excitement amie 
LIKE PLANTS? TO JOIN AN Full and part time help AIRPORT 
Join the rapidly growing. EXCITING NEW (1st and 2nd shifts) if you're bored with your present job 
industry of interior land- FASHION STORE one. 
scaping! City Gardens is national travel public when they come 
New England’s leading in- if DAVIS CUSTOMER SERVICE ot pe fonts paced ‘Lopen ‘Auport 
terior landscaper. We are seu ARE Shops. 
a fun, exciting company  ] 
offering entry. Jevel posi- SOMERVILLE (1st shift/full time) ‘ anentES ocx 
tions that combine: horti- {|| A unique opportunity to build a. retail LITE FACTORY en = «whl taba 
culture & customer ser- career with a contempory fashion chain ELECTRONICS 
vice. Paid training, flex. committed to its staff and customers. PICK A SCHEDULE 
scheduling, competitive Full and part time postions available TO MATCH YOUR LIFESTYLE 
wages & excellent bene- An excellent compensation and bene- TESTING LAB We offer attractive salaries and great 
i j : OF NO. AMERICA benefits! interested in makin a 
page Prdoannnonss —, fits program designed to attract the 92 6th Road change? Call or apply in person 
n Downtown Boston an day Priday from 6:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Framingham. Call 628-3330 Woburn, MA 01801 pie ¥ 
to <2 an interview. DUTY FREE 
CITY GARDENS ree 
(61 7) LOGAN AIRPORT 
INC. us 938-7033 J hese 
965-8130 Call and ask for Peter Calabria on opportunity employer 
ool) . 
: WORK ON SUMMER 
WE'LL GIVE YOU ALL THE STOCK JOBS!!! THE LORD BEDFORD 
THE CESS een 
YOU CAN MANAGE. EXCHANGE STUDENTS- TEACHERS MOTOR INN IS 
: Bread & Circus whole food & OTHERS LOOKING FOR: 
STORE MANAGERS supermarkets is currently 
ASSISTANT STORE seeking full time $6 ’ $7 . $8 * $9 + $10 e Housekeepers 
MANAGERS experienced grocery night Terrific jobs! Why work at one boring e Laundry Persons 
stockers for its Cambridge job all summer long. Work for us! Have 























appointment, please call or 
_ apply in person to: 
115 Prospect St. 


Camb 
492-007 


jobs.. Different places. Make new 
friends! 


fun 40+ hrs. weekly available. Work 
steadily ali summer tong. Variety of 


“MEDIA ASSISTANCE.» PARALEGAL 
* CUSTOMER SERVICE» SECRETARIAL 
» TELEMARKETING * CLERICAL 


REGISTER NOW! 
Call our special 
COLLEGE HOTLINE 


367-9228 


44 School St. Boston 
An H&R Block Co. 











Full and part time positions 
available. 


Full time benefits include: 
free meais, uniforms, dental 
and health insurance, paid 
holidays and sick days, 
credit union. 


Call or apply to: 
THE LORD BEDFORD 
MOTOR INN | 
340 Great Road 





(617) 275-6700 











Temporary Help since 1946 


Bedford, MA 01730 | 
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eee 


Host /Hostess 


| Sea Foods, the 

‘s most successful 
ona prestigious chain of 
seafood restaurants, has an 
immediate opening fora 
dynamic individual with 

- personality plus. 

If you are organized, poised 
and have a pleasant per- 
sonality, this may be the 
position for you. Excellent 
pay and benefits. Similar 
experience is preferred but 
not required. 


For an interview apply in 
between 2:30 and 4; 


Allston, MA 02134, or call Mary at 
783-8084, 














est & most respected firms in the travel industry. 
Our dynamic growth has created the need to 
expand our staff at our new corporate head- 
quarters in Cambridge and our branch offices 
throughout the metropolitan Boston area. We 
ae have openings for the following posi- 


Travel Agents — minimum 1 yr. agency exp. 
Management positions also avail. 
Telephone Systems Coord. — aguas 
distribution cen 


Printers/Strippers 
Harvard Sq. print shop 
needs offset printers 
experienced on the 
Ryobi 960:or Multi 1250 
W. Hours are Mon.- 
Thurs. 5-10 p.m., 
Saturday days. Salary 





con « ciergé n. 
‘SECURITY — Dependable, friendly ||! ATTENTION: 
OFFICERS SUMMER JOBS outgoing men and - IMALES 18-50 
_Make great money this summer and still women enjoying good Earn extra income by 
—HEALTH BENEFITS have time f tion! Olsten Servi . pitta A 
—UNIFORMS PROVIDED AT NO COST ||| has long and short term employment for | || Denefits working at one | || participating in short term 
—PAID TRAINING || people skilled as: of Boston’s best metabolic studies. Room & 
—PAID VACATION AFTER ONE YEAR || |* ACCOUNTING CLERKS apartment complexes. | || resp Fears as ae 
° TYPISTS : ree movies, and o 
Many full and part time positions are |||¢RECEPTIONISTS Ground floor recreational activities. Study 
| Chelsea, Waketel, Stoneham, Buringin : DATAGHERT OPERATORS opportunities exist to space available to students. 
Jace mene. Spee peeiions oe. 11 1° PROCESSOR become a doorperson Complete health screen 
especially looking for weekend peopie to |||° CUSTOMER SERVICE REPS ~ both full and part-ti provided free of charge. 
work pat ine onal eis. Appicants most Gain experience in top companies. Work | , : ; aor 
No pH renin gh Sieubabadietennees for as long or as short a period as you Morning/ evening/ night 
@ must. For interview please call: want. Call the office nearest you today shifts available. Close boatid on the green line. 
628-6426 and start enjoying your summer. a s to all public "10 grr ea 
“ BOSTON 426-3910 ; Call for more information 
Pmt One Bromfield Street, Boston Crepe. (Sin? 
we ee BRAINTREE Apply in person. 617) 522-0303 
OGDEN ALLIED FRAMINGHAM | CHARLES RIVER (617) . 
SERVICES CAMBRIDGE |CZBO MANAGEMENT Medical and Technical 
aia. LEXINGTON OFFICE Research Associates, Inc. 
iddlesex Ave. 
Somerville, MA SS 5 Longfellow Place 
(Next to Assembly Square Mall) Boston, MA A /\ x A 
Equal Opportunity Employer E/O/E ee 
International Travel Service is one of the larg- Evenin 


DRIVERS 
DRIVERS 
DRIVERS 


Accounting Clerks — 2 rs. os. in computerized based on emperrenice. 
accounting environment. ; 
—_ We will train you to 
een Aaeptent— inte Shem shoot and strip negatives We need delivery 
Ticht packagers — entry level can ead to several ot Pee eens drivers for full.and 
PO RON A TIA 492-6300. part time shifts in the 
benefits package, including: full health/dental Merox Operators Boston area. Must be 
eet wearer Ae aoe cation Cambridge copy center all weather 
time 3 and free health lub on premises. ITS also needs full-time sate dependable. Only 
wih stint ds cunts “on afr, wah T° noch cope ea. anp.. serious individuals 
: ‘ need apply. Please 
Please send resumes with salary requirements to: nec., we will train. 
le Monday-Friday 8 a.m.-5 Call 
Sccconll et aiate p.m. Call Rob at 
7 international Travel 492-6300. 
150 cambridge Park Dr. 720-00 7 1 
Cambridge, MA 02140 Typotech 
868-1300 Reproduction Center, Inc. 
































COUNSELORS 


For mental health 
residential program, 3-4 
day workweek, asleep 
overnights, excellent 
learning opp. 
BS in related field or 
degree candidate 
referred. Salary $13,800 
to $14,300. Good benefits, 
relief positions also 
available $6/hr. Resume 
to: 


J. Sawayer 
N.H.S. 
190 Lenox St. 
Norwood, MA 02062 


769-8670 
aa/ece/MFHV 











WORD 
PROCESSORS 


Your Job Search Ends Here! 


Many long and short term positions 
available with Boston/Cambridge’s finest 
companies 


oW 

: Math 11 

¢ Wordstar 
¢ Multimate 
¢ DEC 

e TQ 


We have many additional positions 
available with 
BEST PAY/BENEFITS 
CALL 451-2277 














WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 





RECEPTIONIST/ 
CLERICAL 


Bread & Circus whole food 
supermarkets has an excit- 
ing entry level position at its 
home office in Brighton. We 
seek an enthusiastic individ- 
ual who wants to grow with 
us. We offer: 


¢ Good work environment 


¢ Good starting pay 
¢ Paid vacation and benefits 


Interested applicants . . 
should call 


787-0211 











Rlloity 


RESTAURANTS 


ASSISTANT 
MANAGERS 


Come join our team! Our 11 year old 
full-service restaurant company is 
expanding! We specialize in award 
winning deep dish pizza and ae ag 
and the highest standards of 
and freshness in our product. Ne ns 
seeking candidates who are peopie- 
oriented, energetic, hard working, and 
interested in career deve 
Applicants should have demonstrated 
supervisory skills, high performance 
standards, and an eagerness to 
sie responsibility. 

an interview call Jackie at 

, Monday - Friday, 9 a.m. - 

St p.m. or send resume to: 
Bel Canto Restaurants 
P.O. Box 533 


Somerville, MA 02143 

92 Central St. 42 Charles St. 

Wellesley Boston 
Temporarily at 
928 Mass.Ave. 211 Mass. Ave. 

Cambridge Lexington 
Andover coming soon! 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








$$ $6.50-$9.50HR $$ 
EYEWORLD 


is looking for motivated people to be trained to sell 
eyewear for our Downtown Boston locations. 
Excellent opportunity to learn a challenging and 
rewarding skill. Paid training, base salary plus 


commission. 
Call Joyce at 655-3357 








WOBURN AREA* 


Full and part time help 
(1st and 2nd shifts) 
3rd shift 


Lite Factory Electronics 





Testing Lab of No. America 
22 6th Road 
Woburn, MA 01801 
617 


938-7033 
Call and ask for Peter Calabria 

























THIS SUMMER 
IF YOU ENJOY BOATING 
THIS IS THE 


PLACE TO BE. . . 


Up to $7.00 per hour 


commensurate with experience 
Join our hard working dedicated staff, with the opportunity of 
growth into management. Excellent employee discount and benefit 
package available make this a great opportunity. 








Call for a personal interview 
BLISS MARINE BLISS MARINE — BLISS MARINE 
(617) 329-2432 (617) 482-1668 . (617) 933-3290 
100 Allied Drive 82 Summer Street 406 Washington St. 

Dedham, MA... Boston,MA Woburn, MA 


i a 
ee 










23-213G 








> © «a fh 
tO BiSVvil> 














Pro Photo Labs 


Boris Color Labs, Boston’s number one photo lab, is 
looking for the following: 


Film Repro Technician 
Experienced person for high quality film reproduction. 
Background in producing duplicate transparancies and 

internegatives a must. Color theory and previous pro lab 
experience a plus..For immediate consideration call Ed 
Green at 267-4661 8:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


Special Projects Technician 
Quality conscious darkroom technician to 
photomechanically assemble negatives and 
transparencies. Some mechanical and paste up work. 
Strong technical or photo school background preferred. 
For immediate CO cae call Mr. Beaudoin at 


Both positions are full time, day shift and offer excellent 
growth possibilities for the right individual. Pay based on 
experience. 


267-4661 
8:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 























MANAGEMENT 
CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Agency Rent A Car, the fastest growing rental car company in 
the country, is expanding again, creating immediate openings for 
manager trainees in the Boston areg. Due to our rapid expansion 
and with over 50 new offices scheduled to open in the next year, 
our policy of promotion from within makes potential future growth 
virtually unlimited. If you are a highly motivated self-starter, these 
positions offer rapid advancement within 3 to 6 months to middle 
















| We The spirit of Massachusetts 


Need training? 
Need a job? 
MASSIOBS 
ak anntkiinge 





is the spirit of America. 


1-800-248-JOBS | 








management. Management positions earn in excess of $20K, 
salary and commission. 

We offer excellent benefits including major medical, tuition-reim- 
bursement and a company car. No experience necessary, we will 
train. Some college preferred. 


For immediate imerview call: 











(603) 623-5918 New Hampshire 
(617) 849-1092 South Shore 
(617) 935-5767 North Shore 

. (617) 289-1683 North Shore 























ATTENTION! 
RESERVATIONISTS NEEDED 
FOR BOSTON AREA 








AGENCY RENT-A-CAR 











OFFICE WITH A VIEW 





The Peace Corps is an exhilirating two year 

experience that will last a lifetime. 

Working at a professional level that ordinarily might 

take years apprenticeship back home, volunteers find 

the career growth they're looking for and enjoy a unique 
experience in the developing world. 
International firms and governement agencies value the skills and 
knowledge mastered during Peace Corps service. 





For more information please contact: 
Peace Corps, 10 Causeway Room 468 
Boston, Mass. 02222-1099 or 

call 565-5555 x510. 


Peace Corps 


The Toughest Job You'l! Cver Love 
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OFFICE 
OPENINGS 
WALTHAM 


A/P Clerks 
and Buyer 
Assistants 


Excellent openings in our A/P dept. 
Some experience in A/P, business 
machines and computers helpful, but 
we will train motivated persons. 


Staff Assistant 
(Clerical) 


This position requires o well organized 
person to perform a variety of profes- 
sional and secretarial duties. This is a 
fast-paced position with lots of people 
contact. 


We are a fast-growing company offer- 
ing a friendly work environment, 
opportunity for growth, and an excep- 
tional benefits package. Call 

Chery! Grant at 466-8020, or apply 
in person at: 281 Winter Street, 
Waltham, MA. EOE 











Administrative 
Assistant 


Seeking energetic, flexible person, - 
preferably bilingual (Spanish) for 
one person office. Must have good 
organizational and typing skills and 
be ready to support Program Di- 
rector in challenging professional 
atmosphere. Business school and 
at least 1 year experience re- 
quired. Salary $13,400 plus ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Send re- - 
sume and cover letter to: Ellen 
Trust. 

*, ] ay nares VRF 

/ \ Center House, inc. 
<=! 120 Tremont Street 
|___] Boston, MA 02108 


EEO/AA Minorities and others 

















encouraged to apply. 


The Center House, Inc. 














TRW, a world leader in. specialty fasteners and 
system-engineered automotive electrical and 
electronic controls, now has immediate openings 
for 

Senior Customer 

Service Representative 

In this position the incumbent will be responsible 
for the management of a major automotive account. 
The individual must have the ability to develop and 
maintain excellent relations with key customer 
contacts and field sales representatives 

Business Degree or equivalent business 
experience and two years of customer service 
experience a must 


Customer Service 
Representative/RSDC 

The individual will provide administrative support 
and assistance to the Division's RSDC network by 
interpreting/expediting shipments, checking 
product availability and coordinating shipping 
activities. 

One year customer service experience required, or 
in lieu of experience, recent college graduates will 
be considered 


Customer Service 
Representative/Sales 
This position entails diversified duties directly 
involving customer orders and inquiries via phone, 
mail, or telex. The incumbent must have the ability 
to develop and maintain excellent relations with 
customers on daily basis. Prior experience in sales 
or customer service with a technical background 
required 
a require excellent communication 
and organizational skills coupled with a strong 
sense of priorities. 
We offer a competitive salary commensurate with 
prior experience, and an excellent employee 
benefits package. If you are looking for opportunity 
and challenge, pleaes note which position you are 
interested in and send your resume with salary 
history in confidence to 
Claudia L. Hannon 
ES @a@_  uman Relations Generalist 
TRW Fasteners Division 
a £ er e 265 Thifd Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V 














We help on 

good companies 

the best people! 

lf your company is 
looking for qualified, 
experienced and hard- 
working employees, 
place your ad in the 
Phoenix Employment 
Opportunities section. 
We reach the type of 
people you most want 
to hire: well-educated, 
intelligent, upwardly 
mobile. 





om THE BOSTON 
MASTERCARD, VISA AND AMEX ACCEPTED 

















Enjoy a New 
(QU OF: =F -) a a 


\U)) Royal Setting 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Health Club 


Previous experience and advanced lifesaving certificate required. 


OVERNIGHT FRONT OFFICE CLERK 
BREAKFAST COOK 


If you would like to work in an exciting environment with excellent 
wages and benefits, our luxury hotel is the place for you. Apply to the: 


PERSONNEL OFFICE 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL 
5 Cambridge Pkwy 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
Accessible by MBTA, take Green Line to Lechmere 














e Prep person 





BERTUCCI’S 


A fast growing chain of 
pizzeria restaurants 
needs: 


COMMMISSARY HELP 


¢ Driver witha class IHHicense: 


You will be working out of 
our Woburn Office. 


To schedule an interview 
appointment please call 
Joe Tripoli at 


935-9700 














HELP PEOPLE 
BE PARTY ANIMALS. 


There’s something new in Greater Boston. It’s 
Talkabout:" A unique telephone service where teens 
and adults talk about anything they want. Within 
reason. They talk with up to 9 other people at once. 

We have openings for moderators. People who'll 
help people talk about whatever they want. 

Talkabout"" Flexible hours. Competitive hourly 
wages. No experience necessary. We will train. And 
our office is easy to get to. Call 617-577-0544. 


And let’s talk. 









EARN EXTRA $$$ 











Fine with us! 





NO Typing? 


Come in today and be working tomorrow 


BONUS OFFER 
$50.00 


¢ TYPISTS * RECEPTIONISTS 
¢ ALL TYPES OF WORD 
PROCESSORS 






After only 50 hours 

















¢ Referral Bonus offer also 

* Interesting assignments « 

Easy accessibility « Insurance 

Plans Available « Vacation Pay 

High Hourly Rates « 
Never a Fee « 










5 JFK ST.-CAMBRIDGE 


491-0491 


















EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





The Army Materials T 

located next to the Arsenal 
Street in Watertown, MA and is accessible by public 
transportation from Central Square 


~ senile =) 





U.S. Army Materials 


Technology Laboratory 


_LABCOM/MTL — “Providing soldiers the decisive edge” 


NEEDS A FEW MORE GOOD EMPLOYEES 
IN THE FOLLOWING OCCUPATIONS 


U.S. CITIZENSHIP REQUIRED 


¢ Computer Specialists 

¢« Computer Operators 

¢ Physical Science Technicians 
¢ Calibration Control Clerks 

e Engineering Technicians 

¢ Communication Technicians 
° Mail Clerks 

¢ Clerk Typists/Secretaries 


¢ Guards 
(Full time, with night differential) 


¢ Supply-clerks 


¢ Contract Specialists 
¢ Electricians 


BENEFITS INCLUDE: 


(1) Flexible working hours/full and part-time 


(2) Liberal vacation and sick leave 
(3) 11 paid holidays 


(6) Health and life insurance (Permanent Employees Only) 


Call Aaron Friedman at 923- 


for further i i 


“AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER” 


Laboratory (MTL) is 
etplace on Arsenal 





PERHA 
company eevee | aa 
customer orders 

them on our 
some college preferred, will 

to train the person. 
Cat Pick. 


4 
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woh mt deevtimntee tent toheat 
a grow. reasons. 

, Our in the new Charles . fight on 
the Red Line. Our office environment is, quite the best . . . the latest tech- 
nology, a beautiful facility, and a smoke-free ' employees are 

friendly and . And our benefits package includes ing you'd 


including choice of HMO’s, health club premium and child care 
- All together, PSD! is the place for you. We have an opening for: 


eptionist 


opening exists for an individual who enj See 


for a great -.. and youd in the 
Square, call etree eel-tietor rere 


Cartson 
ume to her attention at PSDI, 20 University Road, Cambridge, MA 
Opportunity Employer. 


Project Software & Development. inc. 











New Engiand’s J 
independent realtor] 
ks 





sales-| 
persons/rental agents: 
for expanding South! 
End/Beacon 


Hill/South 
Boston office. Pull or part 
time. We will train. Cail: 


536-8107 


Ask for Barbara or Richard 
JACK CONWAY 











Hide 
il Ba 
la 











cca ARNRONSS 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
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Receptionist/ Secretary. 
individual needed 


processing background 
helpful. Hours 9:00-5:30, 











SURROGATE 
Mature humanistic female to 
sexual . 





or Master degree. 

and/or call Edward 

Schreiber 661-5700. NCIA, 
Somervitte 
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Silver Lake DOdGgé « teasing 


‘s Official #1 Volume 


New 
consecutive vears. includina 









for 


Herb Abramson 


ft (See dealer for details) 
Over 800 cars & trucks In sf0ck for Immediate delivery, 


most eae 7 % financing and savings of up fo $1908! 


TAKE YOUR PICK: 
Truck — Buy or Lease 





"ED. Hatchback 


4987 Omni 
No 
Alr conditioning, Automatic 
transmission, Power 
brakes, tinted glass, rear defrost and 


reclining bucket seats, more! 


$159 per month, list price $7817, 
annual percentage rate 11.71% for 60 
mos. with bank approved credit. 
amount financed $7160.50, interest 


New England's Dodge 


a, ) 3 







Dealer 
986! 


The SLD CHALLENGE: 

“| guarantee you that | will beat the 
price of any vehicle from any dealer - 
whether you buy or lease - or you get a 
$4000 mastershield Protection 
Package on their vehicle — FREE: 





4987 Dakota $ 


models, these are completely equipped! 

America’s only mid-sized pickup, 2.2 
steering & Power engine. bench seat, vinyl trim, 5- 
speed trans., pushbutton radio & 
rear washer/wiper, AM/FM stereo, heater, Power brakes, Dakota S Pkg. 


BUY either: only $700 down, cash or trade 
or LEASE either: NO MONEY DOWN 


$159 per month ‘or <2 months, 
48x$159=$7632, $200 refundable 
security deposit required. Customer 
has no obligation to purchase 
vehicle at end of lease. 


“I's OUR Birthday, 
YOU get the presents!” 


FREE MATCHING 
SET OF LUGGAGE! 





Van Conversion Center 


security deposit required. Customer has 


No obligation to purchase at end of lease. ) 
Other luxury van conversions avaliable 


upto 925 000 with comparable 
Wellesiey Pre-Owned Trade-ins 


‘81 Dodge Colt 4900 
81DodgeOmni $2300 
2Wercay ix — $2500 
‘80 W Rabbit $3500 
82 Ford Mustang’ ~$3600 
‘84 DodgeOrmi $3700 
‘83 Dodge Rampage $4400 
85 Datsun Senta «= $4400 
82 Buick Rega = $4800 


‘84 Buick Century $§500 


Route9 @® 1/2mi.W of 


235-6666 


vaso r 944,9791 
save $3033 over iist price ot $45,042. 


Features 109.6” wheelbase, siant six engine, power brakes & steering. halogen 
beams, t. glass, 4-sp. overdrive, deluxe wheel covers, 16x30 bay window. 2 hi back 
Capt. chairs, sack table, interior paneling & carpet trim, ext. opera lamps, much 


ee NO MONEY DOWN, 


(60 months x $199 = $11,940. $250 refundable 


‘85 Ford Mustang 
‘83 Datsun 200 Sx 
‘85 Chwysier LeBaron 
‘85 Dodge Daytona 
‘83 Toyota Celica 
‘86 Ford Pickup 
‘85 Mercury Cougor 
‘85 B150 Conversion 
‘86 Chevy Camaro 














6%’ bed 

























hi- 


$5900 
$6000 
$6500 
$6500 
$7400 
$7500 
$7600 
$7800 
$9500 





‘85 Olds 98 Regency $9900 
Additional Units to Choose From 


N/V) a Ke). (my Blolo lo [=F werent 


Rt. 128 @ 





Wellesley 
OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 








BOOKSTORE 
PERSON 
Permanent full-time, wanted 
by Harvard Sq Bookstore. 6 

months 
Contact Barbara at 
492-577 i 





BILLER/OFFICE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
Video Monitoring Service is 


informal atmosphere. 
bilities include do- 

ing our billing on an Altos 
computer system and mak- 
ing sure the office is running 
smoothly. Computer ex- 
will- 


Brad 266-2121. 









































have a op- 
for NIGHT LINE 
professional to be 
for hiring, train- cooK 
ing and leading a team of 20 Tues. - Sat. Experienced in 
in either our Tewksbury, Saute/Novelle Cuisine. 
Everett, or Braintree office. Cornocopia, 15 West St. 
Le 4 excellent one 
an 
salary and incentive program HELP WANTED 
commensurate with his/her Pick-ups and deliv. in 6 R 
We also offer a Boston area. Car nec. 
comprehensive benefit $10/hr. 266-4220. 
5 ame. Fer ARTIC Treatment pr in South 
. Ask Station area needs early 
for Mary C morning and late sale 
help with lab work or secur- 
Pm gy ba ny ity. $6/ hr. 350-6270 
experience with IBM PC's 
and display writer 864-6693 PLAN YOUR 
ATTENTION — penne aA ST THE 
YOUTH BEACH 
Ages 16-21. Out of school, Earnup to $200-$400 a week 
out of work? FREE voca- as a telemarketer for ARTIC 
tional training/GED, = WINDOWS. We offer 
with free room & High earning potential 
meals, medical care, allow- Flexible hours 
ances and more! Call JOB Accessibility to the T 
CORP Today. Professional tr 
Management opportunities 
424-7034 yy 
BABYSITTERSIII!!Earn YOU CAN HAVE IT ALL IF 
$4.00 hr. Call Annie, YOU CALL NOW! 
247-1156 in Everett 
saree 
lor 
SECURITY GUARDS, ieee 
Tremont St. & 141 Tremont 849-1941 
St. Boston, (ar red & gresn Ask for Steve 
lines 
ines) aie maieie The +_ WBCNRADIO 
Flatiey Company offers The Rock of Boston has 2 
medical, dental and life in- 5 
surance, tuition on RECE 
much move. terested le fey suiea’ moore ener 
dividuals should cali Judy at ing people, hrs 9-5:30, salary 
227-2741 for more infor-  $266/wk to start. Excellent 
a unique individual 
to desist businssemen. fame SALES 
ing and transportation ASSISTANT, 
For info. write to. We're looking for a sharp 
P.O Box 74, Groveland, MA oan 60 wpe tie rs 
01834. C/O: Mrs. Johnson. ph oo P ast-paced, 
- interesting sales office. 
SPECIAL PEOPLE, _ Advertaing or broadcast ex 
is looking for perience preferred. Ex- 
produce & flower clerks &  owent salary and 
driver. Days, evenings & Business Manager 
weekends. Looking for WBCN 
1265 Boyleston St. 
Call Mon-Fri 492-4534. Boston Ma 02215. 
Equal Em- 
TELE- ployer, M/F 4 
West Newton Home in- FIGHT POLUTION 
provement sales office & GET PAID FOR 
Mon-Thurs, 5-8pm. We offer IT 
$225-$400. Clean Water Ac- 


average. For appt 
call after 10am days 
527-1300, ask for Barry. 


Tenavision a TV rental com- 
pany at Brigham and 
Woman’s hospital. Full & 
part time positions, 3 shifts 
available. $4.50 to start. 
Great for summer employ- 
ment. College students, re- 
tirees and others. 
contact Kim Galbraith at 
732-6576. 9-Spm. 
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mer and career op- 


portunities. 

ON THE RED LINE 
Cali Sam or Sarah at 
423-4661. EOE. 


panama 
RESUMES 
GNOMON COPY 


Word processing - Resumes 
our specialty. Multiple 
letters, theses, term papers. 
99 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge - Call 492-7767 








Sareea uenimedE ss 
VOLUNTEERS 
PUBLISHING 


National alternative 
needs 


Western Ave., MA 
02135 17787-2088 


Students join effort to 








PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 
Seeking healthy 
cigarette smoking 
volunteers ages 20-45 
to participate in a 
study. Call 732-607: 
for further information 











CHRYSLER, ‘64 Cisc Wt 
mod 300 ex cond nds wk ap- 
praised, will consider all of- 
fers. 354-6973 Leave 
message. 





Datsun 210, 1981, white, 
automat, runs , AC, 
$1,000 b/o, 247-3537 








relia 

or B.O. 288-6963. 
DODGE OMNI 

1979, rebuilt engine with 


6,000 miles, new tires, 
springs, exhaust and brakes; 
very dependable, cheap 
transportation. $1200/BO. ~ 
247-3688, 6-10PM 





FORD FAIRMOUNT 

1978. Yellow, automatic, 
AM/FM; 2 door, clean. 
NEEDS MINOR WORK, but 
can be repaired at low cost. 
Best offer gets it, a it car 
to bomb around in! Ron, 
eves at 1-532-2818. 
FORD, fairmount, 79, 4 spd 
gd cndtn, am/fm cass, red w 
red inter, $750 or best offer. 
Call 497-8098 after 6 pm 


FORD Fiesta, 1979, vey 
clean; standard. AM/FM, 


complete maintenance re- 
cord. Recent brakes, new 
tires. gale cyaere 
Call 776-3205. 

For sale: 85 5-speed pickup 
excellent . 44,000m. 
Day: 556-3875, night 
625-3357 $4500 














the Quaranteed classified 











78 OLDS CUTLASS 
with new transmission, 
brenes, ball “ -— — The Guaranteed 
NG. SOX. » Se Phone In 
— Ai GT200 5 Service 
rrow 
spd, 1977. A/C, AM/FM From 
cass. Eng., rad, batt, & ex- The Boston a 
haust recently replaced. Phceank 
$1195. 651-2569 
PLYMOUTH HORIZON 1986 CALL 267-1234 


14K miles, 1 owner, Just like 
new. AM/FM cass deck, rear 











BO. Box 2194 





For sale: 85 5-speed pickup 
excelient cond. 44,000m. 
Day: 556-3875, night 
625-3357 $4500 























YMOUTH, 
1985. Auto., 
rear defr. 
cel. cond., $5495 or BO. 
366-56 13. 


2 
a 





Open your eyes and see just how 
many subjects are covered in the 
new edition of the Consumer Infor- 
mation Catalog: It’s free just for the 
asking and so are nearly half of the 
200 federal publications described 
inside. Booklets on subjects like fi- 
nancial and career planning; eating 
right, exercising, and staying healthy; 
housing and child care; federal bene- 
fit programs. Just about everything 
you would need to know. Write today. 
We'll send you the latest edition of the 
Consumer Information Catalog, 
which is updated and published 
quarterly. It'll be a great help, you'll 
see. Just write 


Consumer Information Center 
Department TD 

Pueblo, Colorado 81009 

sre Conaermirmanon Catt the 





U S. Genera! Services Administration 




















BMW , 1980, sun roof, 
blaupont, 5 speed, well man- 
boy $6000 or BO. 





a 
: 


BO. Please call Ellen 
262-7147 for appt. 


1974 VW BUG 





i 
$ 
Z 
gg 
a 








$4200 neg. 787-8542 
Audi he 1976, 70,000mi, 4- 


many new prts 
$1750/bo. bea-4776 


BMW 2002 1976. green exc 
bdy nds motor has nu brks, 
webber, trans, a/c, $2000 or 
best offer call 227-1555 wk 
days 731-1644 eves & wknds 


BMW 320i, 79, 5 sp sun rf., 
a/c, am/fm radio, tape, 


terior $5000. 736-4522, 
DATSUN 200 SX 


1981 in EXCELLENT CON- 
DITION. includes AM/FM, 














at $4800 . Call Harry, 

7184 4:30 to 12:00 
midnite, or 744-5594 11AM 
to 3PM days. 


Datsun 510 sedan, 1972, en- 











vw ue 97e Look Looks 


great 

. $650 or b/o. 9-7 

Mon-Pri 262-7371, after 7 
262-2749. 


5iet2 HONDA ACCORD 
mi and in excelient con- 





dition. Proven computer 
print outs of service check- 
pe pare J beautifully. 
, , Trust proofing 
and radial tires, $5000, 
ble. Calll if interested, 
872-7614 lv message 
HONDA Accord, 1981, 
4door, AC, new radials, all 
xtras, 1 owner, 
cond. $395 
876-9517 lv mssge 


HONDA ACCORD LX 1980 
= yes am/tm/ cass, ps/pb. 
ae etc. $1900. or 





, xcl 
phone 








Honda Civic 1975, auto, 














Lancia Beta Coop. 1.8 cc. 76 
model, 74k mis, red, 
w/yellow aluminum wheel 
SPS, restored inside & out. 
no rust, many extra parts. 
New; battery, al head tires, 
electrical system. Rebuilt; 
y starter & radiator. 
$2850 or BO. So George 
mornings 646-59 16. 


1984 NISSAN 300 


2X TURBO 
5 speed, T. bar roof, digital 
instrument panel, leather in- 
terior, 40K miles, Full service 
history. runs perfectly. Often 
mistaken for new 1987, 
$13,500. Call Doug 547-0620 



































LE CAR 1982 exc , new Peugot, 1983, Silver edition, 
parts, 81K miles, 2 door, exc turbo diesel, fully-equipped, 
student . $1150 or BO exc. cond., Asking $4500. 
498-8645 843-3255. 
pps 240 D, 76, = 
on new some 
Sy sogrernses WANS & 
Call eves. at 926-358 TRUCKS 
TD 54 KIT! AR. PICK-UP 
white fberolass 198 oye oA ey a9 ~~ 9 
wagen chassis built 81, 8000 elon toon to 
miles like new, $6000 or sound tan te Wb contre 
ry 603-224-0000 M-F before 10PM 723-1859 
‘al CYCLES 
1981 SUZUKI GSL 
miles $700 needs 
cater 2 free full face 
helmets and cover 277-0287 
Bill or Scott 
IT RUNS CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
TIL IT WORKS QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
—,,— : WAY TO FIND WHAT 
MITSUBISHI, Starion turbo, OU’RE LOOKING FOR! 
black 5-speed a —s > : 
: secur- 
ity oyster, ceded, power 1984 SHADOW S00 
t ~ . , 
ant ar amtree | e  Grive, 4760 miles, mint cond, 
bon I school abroad. $1650, call Ken 324-0790 
acr at . Cal 7 
Bethany days, 422-6336. Road ready. 1. “Tot 
NEEDACAR? = 6520-3081, Lv mesg. 
rot BY, ERT! 1088 Le Gar, do mobile twin carbs, recently 
tuned only 1100 miles, this 
tune model, sun-rock sled was barely used 











BACK BAY, Marib. St., 
bdrm., w/ eat-in-kit., ooo at. 
student special, $900. 


BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
262-4663 (HOME) 
BACK BAY, So. End, A fine, 





$725. 


BACK BAY, So. End, if the 
Pru fell over you'd better 
move from this great 2 
bdrm., sunny upper fir. unit, 
$825. 


BACK BAY, So. End, The 
hard to find com 4 bdrm. 
duplex, designer k wd. 
firs., deck, aann 
laundry, $795. 


BACK BAY, So. End, 
wonderful 2 


BACK BAY, So. End. 
charming 2 bdrm. w/ lots of 
windows, brand new with 
wood firs.; dish./disp. on 
quaint side st. $950. 


BACK BAY, Symphony. Julie 
a, ‘The Sound of Mu- 

yes, we're talkin 
Coe Hall area, 
Samet , Gat-in-kit., hdwd. firs. 
1200. 


Ye MONTH'S fee on 
apts. MC & VISA Ang 




















Excellent condeaen, "on q , BETTY GIBSON 
miles, runs great. Book value — original owner, just never 556 Tremont St. 
The owner needs snowed enough in South 426-6900 
= Se ee Car Gastern Mass. Very depen: = SEK BAY, Spacious studio 
was weil maintenanced, have pend ae ~ w/ priv. "deck, pool & 
all tune up and service re- doorman, $995 
cords. If interested Call days 74 KAW 500 V G Cond 
484-8556 leave message 2000/mi. 1 bore. 2 strk. 3 cyl BOSTON 
KN Tires, 
reese GORDINI we more. $600. V fast & cin NEIGHBORHOODS 
vert sports car 9386 
power brakes, st Re. 603-627 eves. 262-4663 (HOME) 
a y & an, ~ ‘oncom BAY VILLAGE, 2 bdrm., 2 
new battery & alternator & q Tt some ex- 
. Ssp, tras, must be seen $2200. bth, 1200 s.f., 6/1, $1200+. 
$1900 452-3920. — days, re 566-8784 
KENMORE S@Q., Studio, well 
val RENAULT FONDA io04 vi 500 Ascot meimeined. $575 incl. 
r new in warrty, 
need to sell mine. 1983 auto- exc cond, super KENMORE SQ. ' 
— 8 $1700 or bo. 787-4721 ; 
mere 41,000 miles. Great car bdrm., well maint., $695 inci. 
a new parts. Call for — HONDA HAWK, 400 cc 1980, ht/htwtr. 
nformation, price O- cond. 
tiable. Call 696-6598 éven- $8 Charlie: LYONS & CO 
ings, or tv msg!! $62.20 18444) 742-9250(W) 247-0095 
Renault LeCar , $1 BOSTON, Bay Vil., sm 
or bo. on aoa: baraeea HUSQUARHA ibdrm, hrd wd firs, kitchen- 
1983 1900 miles only driven ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 
on Sundays. con- 969-3453 


SAAB 
1982 4 door, original owner 


Ger! Acton $500 cal 





7633 days and 
449-1605 eves 
TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 


5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 
brwn, 1 owner, all records, 
some dents. $700 or b.o. 
782-2970. 


TOYOTA COROLLA, 1979, 
2-door sedan, grey, 5 spd, 
exc running cond., $1,000. 
876-0760, leave message. 





536-7633 days “and 
449-1605 eves. 


MOTORCYCLES 
983 Yamaha TT 600, only 
900 miles, Brand new 


tires. Mint condition, 
1985 Kawasaki 
t 








TOYOTA starlet, 1981, 























new exhaust, excel cond $1800, manual trans, 
$600 or BO 332-1939 491-9011 
HONDA CIVIC 1977 red, exc VOLVO 220 =. m byes 
oe tre etent® JO” — terior good. Call 595-0887 
$1 or BO 731-3920 leave message. 
VOLVO 1967 122 
VW RABBIT Conv ‘81, bik, runs well , asking 
90K, gd cond, $4250 or best $3000 862-8820 Ww, 
offer. Call 868-2358. 484-0433 H 
VW Van, 1974, Brown, runs VOLVO, wagon, 1980, good 
well, no rust, bed, table, cond, low , AM/FM, 
am/tm, new — $950 or ~~ $4995, 
ae, Sap ae VW Beetle, excel. shape, 
southrn, no rust, 
: 250 mi, new clutch, brks. 
DODO | _ paint. $1800. 776-0676 
i vw ‘78, last conv 
SUMMER | Siiesoe. rin’ concivon 
m mint ion 
} white. 742-1851. Even- 
ings 723-5788. Ask for 
AUTO | 
co 
R ALS 1984 cassette 


























, New 2 
wont 


BOSTON, Bay Vill 
bdrm., PH w/ priv. 
last at $1195. 





BOSTON, S.E., Ex. Ig. 3 








KLR-600. new in bdrm. w/ 16 windows, bays, 
March ‘86. Liquid cooled. frpic., new kit. $1100. 
$1995" Honda ‘CBX-1 1000, 

1995. Honda - 
collector's item. Showroom BOSTON 

di only 800 miles. NEIGHBORHOODS 
call Mike ‘at 527-2787 262-4663 (HOME) 
SUZUKI 250, 1982, blue 5 BOSTON, S.E., Studio, 
speed, looks good, runs ex- hdwd. firs., new appl., yd., 
cellent a Nad $475. 
full tune more. 
sell quick $400. 787-8542 aa BOSTON " 
IGHBORHOOD 

YAMAHA Riva, 1983, excel. 
cond: oi wie 262-4663 (HOME) 


6,400 
$1195 or b.0o. 
. eves., 862-7655. 





REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTMENTS 
APARTMENT, HYDE 


‘cones 
































BOSTON, S.E., W. Concord 
st, Lge 2bdrm floor- 
owner 


hse. 
. No fee. 





BOSTON, So. End, 
renga agg yy Attr. 2 

br. apts., hdwd. , $725- 
$875 incl. ht. pos No Fee!!! 
868-0708. 





REAL ESTATE 





5 > 





BEST 
DEALS 
IN TOWN! 


STUDIOS 
1 BEDROOMS 
2 BEDROOMS 
STARTING AT $500 


BACK BAY /PARK DR. 
AREA 


THE 





GROUP INC. 


1011 Beacon Street 
Brookline, MA 02146 


(617) 738-4811 





MOVE ON UP... 
TO THE HEIGHTS. 


Englewood height’s superb location is perfect 
for active people who enjoy the convenience of 
contemporary urban living: e Convenient to 
Cleveland Circle, the Green Line & the 
Chestnut Hill Mall * Beautifully landscaped 
courtyard ¢ Elevators * Completely renovated 
with hardwood floors and all-new kitchens & 
baths ¢ Studios from $76,990, 1-bedrooms from 

$112, 990; 2 bedrooms from $134, 990. 
Strathmore Heights offers surprising value for 
its choice location near fine shops and 
restaurants: * Completely renovated with new 
kitchens & baths 
* Conveniently located near Chestnut Hill & 
Boston College « Hardwood floors & spacious 
balconies ¢ 1-bedrooms from $102,990; 2- 
bedrooms from $123,990. 


Boston's Best Buy 


Strathmore Heights 


CONODONMINIUNMS 
155 Strathmore Rd., Brighton, MA 02135 


783-5120 


Englewood H eights 


Condominiums 
137 Englewood Ave., Brighton, MA02135 


277-0442 


SALES OFFICE AND 
MODELS OPEN DAILY 
10-6 
A Bengloff Development 








2861 ‘S ANNE ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ 3HL 














CONDO 
MANIA 


BOSTON 
Hawthorne Place — sunny studio 
w/alcove, parquet firs., pool, tennis, 
$135K 
FENWAY AREA 
2 br. top floor unit, frpic., living room, 
hdwd firs., views of victory garden. 
$169K 


MISSION HILL 
Newly renovated 2br. condo, fully 
applianced, parking, $125K 


FORT HILL 
2 br., completely renovated, fully 
applianced, new systems, only one 
unit left. $137.5K 
Call for additional listings 


7] 


Dome Realty, Inc. 












IT 
MIGHT BE 
TOO LATE 


FOR THE SOUTH END, 
BROOKLINE, BACK BAY, OR 
JAMAICA PLAIN BUT 
ROSLINDALE IS NOW!!! 


DALE VILLAGE IN 
ROSLINDALE IS THE 
AFFORDABLE SOLUTION TO 
THE DREAM OF OWNING 
YOUR OWN HOME. 


PRE-COMPLETION 
GARDEN 

HOMES From $143,900 
PRE-COMPLETION 

DUPLEX 

TOWNHOUSES FROM $f 


OPEN HOUSE SATURDAY & SUNDAY, 
JUNE 6 &7 


12:00 - 3:00 P.M. - 
WEEKDAYS 12:00 - 2:30 P.M. 


or by appointment 
FOR MORE INFO CONTACT 323-6811 


M@& Dale Village 

















umm 442-1733 
BOSTON 218 Florence Street, 
NEIGHBORHOODS Roslindale, MA 02131 
262-4663 (HOME) 








BOSTON, Waterfront, 
Spacious 1127 s.f. loft d/d, 
AC, W&D, track lights $1050. 






































{ SAUGUS RIVER | 











a — Ceres, seen NEW! 
.. " . kit., 
Sports cars & | vir ooq voor veg vam, | ban 800d porcproy ° 
specialty cars | GW kre shen, oo tres, Seareus, 2% hem poten, BRIGHTON, Camb ne. 3 [ ESTATES 
See Gas aot painted, sanded firs. 4730. UXUry 
for weekends wo: 900d weking trpice, $1600 htd. wi 
home. Jim, 332-3728 wean & PARK ASSOC. 1 b e d ro om 777 Boston St., Lynn 
and vacations oee-2000. sre-c0ee , 
BACK BAY, Fenway, Clean 1 LOOKING FOR AN 
noose || pbk | Emi perce tte apartments EXTRAORDINARY 
fee. OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED j ncy. 
Corvettes, before Le ee ay essioal DUPLEX TOWNHOUSES 
ou SSIFIEDS eal for the you 1Onal. re ion, 
Jaguars, Jeep nan Coe a> war | | Quiet, efficient complex within fre" ort Beautifully nde: 
Grand Spacious 2.5 bdrm. w/ prv.  YOU"RELOOKING FoR! | | walking distance to a beautiful = f exterior » town: 
Wagoneers, is aceell hdwd. we $1150. SRIGHTONT Spacious | | lake Offering boating, swimming : roome, 1% ba baths, 
Passenger Vans, automobiles eeaion ing. porch. 6/90. ark | TF and picnicking. 4 room, wal 1 to we 
Cadillac Lincoln available |' — 20740 ____ anton suao bas; | | Apt. features —. -to-wall “A glass ‘doors to 
Sedans and Ya feo, rw Fenway. ‘lean, dm $596; 2 barm.$750; a | I Hating, air Conditioning and a raphe horney 
several budget Slow or weak Se00 agent 298-1010. 9/1 $1078 Oovevol a RE appliances with am ple private a itiiiieaabe weaeBarking spaces, washe washer! 
cars also, ot BROOKLINE, Groton, tne; BAGOKLME. Brann ex | | Parking. GE"itcn een Teorey, my 
NO studio, $500, ibdrm. $590. close to T, $1200. ‘1 | Convenient to Routes 95, 295 and cabinets. 
al line PROBLEM Allston Sbarm, $900 ALLSTON, Cigse. to 495 and town train. 
: Drive away in | BACK BAY Te. 3 arm. on NEI rom Won't tast | | Leases begin at $445. Call: ONLY 
— ne 48 hours eat-in-kit., won't last. $1695. BROOKLINE, Chestnut i 
ngw nb dot Boston stoma ne The Meadows $110,000 
Leasing. os ams a8 Senge Ex. ig. 2 bdrm, 8700! Ava pres. 7-2 Lokesnere Drive (Rt 1) 
> hg. on 0 eboro 
Financial Newbury St. $675. , 
738-0044 today: sera, Soar! (617) 699-6731 890-8099 or 596-0160 
Poerrnoernr2® 7 38-0044 NEIGHBORHOODS ASSOC. Mode! by Appointment 
262-4663 (HOME) 787-4555 , ie 
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BROOKLINE, Hrvrd st., nr 
Devotion School, ige 2bdrm 
condo, bay 
firs. $1,000 htd. 


PARK ASSOC. 
2000 





CAMBRIDGE, 1bdrm bse- 
bed. 


jacuzzi, and dresser. AC. 
Avail 6/15. $550. 277-3980, 
547-2337. 

CAMBRIDGE, Harvard St., 
mod. 2 bdrm. 1.5 bth, central 
air, patio, pkg., $1100-$1200 
incl. ht./htwtr. 





CAMBRIDGE, Port, 2. 5 
bdrm., twnhse, on 3 levels, 
yd., pkg. $1350+ . 
CAMBRIDGE, West, 

3 bdrm. on 2 
levels, ig. deck, pkg. 
$1600+. 











T,city sq, sunny new, 
bdrm/study, 





area, 
extra nice bdrm, private yd, 
on T, deck, 
$500-57 884-9261, 











WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 





DORCH, new & lovely 5 rm, 
hrdw firs, , must C. 
$650+ heat. Owner 
288-6434. 





Jamaca plain,sheridan 
st..newly remoided, 3bdrm. 
Ivg rm dng rm new eat in kit 
new bath, prch ig yard. Avail 
feb 1.$900 unhted 522-0259 





JAMAICA PLAIN, immac. 
studio, beaut. hdwd. firs., tile 
bath, laundry, pkg. avail. 
$500 htd. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, adorable 
newly renov. 1 bdrm. Brand 
new tasteful K&B. Gleaming 
hdwd. firs., priv. entrance, 
pkg., $625 unhtd. 


sunny 4 bdrm. —_ freshly 
painted, hdwd.firs., sky- 
lights, pkg. $1000 unhid. 


PLEASANT REALTY 


Boston Museum School first 
yr. Male art student wants to 
shr apt. Write To Box 0003 


A Roommate Referral 
Service. Roommates & apts 
avi now, all locations & 
prices. 1-800-255-1012 


A Roommate Referral 
Service. Roommates & apts 
avi now, all locations & 
prices. 1-800-255-1012 


SINGLE MOM w/ baby 
needs apt 1. Will share 











BACK BAY, Beacon St., BU 
area, new conversion, offers 

. Bay windowed studio w/ 
street view and frpic. 





MEDITATIVE 
BEACON HILL, Lg newly re- 
nice studio. 
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4bdrm., natural wdwk, oak 
firs., $1150. 625-2388, 
666-0520. 





SOMERVILLE, spac 2 BR, 
$650 +. Avi immed. Pets al- 
lowed. 623-8732. 





SOMERVILLE, Sunny beaut. 
5-rm apt nr Tufts, Davis Sq. 
Hrd wd firs, new bath., kit, 2 












































Look to The Boston 
267-1234. 
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CHESTNUT HILL Large 2 
bedroom condo, wail to wall 
carpet, pool, tennis court, 2 


mall, eat in kitchen, new 
paint and tiled floor. 
$128,000 by owner. Call 
Steve 327-0459 





WINCHESTER, luxurious 
ibdrm condo, ing 


beau duck , prime 

cation, 3100000" 721-1615 
ES 

FOR RENT 











ee 
HOUSEMATES 


2 sunny 

bdrm apt w/ porch. Quiet 
area, Parking, smoke 
ok. $2 20 + util 783-5514 
ALLSTON, 1F for spac 
4bdrm, 2F/M. No smkg, nr T, 
$205+ utils, 1st, last, sec. 
782-1671 





if’S THE 

















$35. 
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304 NEWBURY ST. - 


BOSTON - 


NEED A ROOMMATE? 
illing spaces, 


ROOMMATE INTRODUCTION AND REPLACEMENT SERVICE 


Hi, I'M PHIL, MY PHILLING STATION IS NOW OPEN TO MAKE THE HASSLE OF 
FINDING A COMPATIBLE ROOMMATE AS EASY AS READING THE SUNDAY 
COMICS, OR DOING A CROSSWORD PUZZLE. DURING THE INTRODUCTORY 
PERIOD, THE INNOVATIVE PHILLING SPACES PACKAGE IS A RIDICULOUSLY LOW 


YOU'LL RECIEVE MY THOROUGH QUESTIONNAIRE, A DECODER, REQUEST 
CARDS AND ALL THE FEATURES THAT WILL ENABLE YOU TO FIND THAT 
COMPATIBLE ROOMMATE OR SHARED LIVING SPACE. YOUR ANSWERS WILL BE 
FEATURED IN MY EASY-TO-USE FORMAT AND IDENTIFIED BY YOUR OWN 
SECRET CODE NUMBER . 


EACH WEEK FOR THE NEXT FIVE YOU WILL RECIEVE A COPY OF PHILLING 
SPACES. MAGAZINE, MAILED FIRST CLASS TO YOUR HOME CONTAINING THE 
CODED PROPHILES OF ALL OF MY APHILIATED MEMBERS, HUMOROUS AND 
INFORMATIVE ARTICLES ABOUT FINDING AN APARTMENT OR ROOMMATE, AND 
LISTINGS OF AVAILABLE APARTMENTS AND PARKING SPACES . 

COMPARE YOUR PROPHILE WITH THOSE OF MY OTHER APHILIATES. FIND 
YOURSELF A COMPATIBLE ROOMMATE AND SEND ME A CARD REQUESTING 
THAT PHILLING SPACES FORWARD YOUR PHONE NUMBER TO THE APHILIATES 
OF YOUR CHOOSING. THEY WILL ALSO BE COMPARING THEIR NEEDS WITH 
YOURS AND YOU WILL RECEIVE CARDS WITH PHONE NUMBERS FROM THEM. 


MON.-FRI 9-7 SAT 9-4 
©PA BLOOM 1987 


























ALL NEW LUXURY 
porches, jet Street. 
RENOVATIONS 200-22 no tee. 868-1891. 
Just 10 min. to di 
" SOMERVILLE WEST, 6 rm, 4 
located on, stoic square, arm, $878. Walk 16 fod in 
feature ultra mod. kit. w/ " wd firs, prchs, resid. 
d&d, gleaming hdwd. firs, _"ghbrhd, 942-0663. 
Indry, pnd Low move-in LOOKING FOR AN 
costs. $550-$850. Some no APARTMENT, HOUSE 
a, See OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
BOSTON REALTY THE NEW, EXPANDED 
GROUP REAL ESTATE 
267-2666 CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
“FOR QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
Classified YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
R ilable in 3 
ore com available in 
Call month plus first and last 
month rent. Heat included. 
536-5390 Many extras inciude- 
firplace, 
Easy to Boston. Call 
; . 625-9476 
Still Paying Rent? 30u cay a 
GRASON 1 ANDING Eatin kit, /D, closets & 
GRASONLANDING | Stor walltowall carpet Avel 
GRASON LANDING ; + NO FEE! 
GRASON LANDING 267-8687 Lee. 
ft elec & wood > ae 
First Time Buyer? . & ret. req. $500/mo 
GRASON LANDING =a 
(A. Den, Ki, bin, WO, Loe. 
sec, refs, $875 mo inc utils. 
GRASON LANDING, 547-3957. 
é w , 2 bdrms., mod. 
A Quality Investment. $700. Ls BLANC REALTY 
omonwere | | LAW 
From $116,900! 
You cannot be denied 
pa enya color eek wn, 
color, cr 4 le 
qrasomunmee | | rain: sof mara 
= your me con 
Offered ee 
Exclusively ment ‘that publicly OF 
mery is » 
By fered anywhere 
gritan know your rights. The 
re, law is On your side ew 
596-2121 24 Sense? tweet 
@sas= 
CORA SOO ANDERE COmT ACT vs 108 swoema nos 
GRAS OM 1 .NDOET 
Rd SOREL ADIN: 
APTS. WANTED 
Open House: reas pg OS. 
Moni. 490-7 pm | Sat ces cme oe ty 
Sat. and Sun. 11-4 pm | 8/1. 1-388-7188 v msg. 
GRASON | ANDING 3 professional women seek- 
3 bdrm w/character in 
East Arlington area. 
Lynn, Western Ave. to $750 CASH 
Summer to Margin St. YOURS 
Or Phone 596-2121 For successful rental of 
RENT CONTROLLED APT. 
GRASOW LANDING 4+ rms, July 1 or before. 
LUX. WATERFRONT CONDOS} 492-1204. 








tl oh 














SELF ST 

SSF STOEL, 
space! 's rt: 
$19.90 mo. 321-6218. 





disposal. Cathedral 
Heated garage. On T. 


$134.9K. Principles. 
643-5581 message. 





BOSTON, Fenway, upper fir., 
windowed studio, w/ 


bay 

foyer & sep. kit., 72K. 

BOSTON, Fenway, Lg. 1 

bdrm. w/ mod. eat-in-kit., 

poy eee hdwd. firs., w&d. 
Exclusive. 


HANCOCK RE 
266-7400 

















JAMAICA PLAIN, spac 
4bdrm, 2 firs, E/I/K, nr T, 
avail 7/1 or 8/1, $1100/mo 
+, references req, 522-5787 





q /Roslindale, 3 
bdrm, 8rms, 3 prehs, frpic, 
dw, nr trans, must 
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irmmt, 25-35 to share 4 
bdrm, 2 bath apt corner of 
Comm and Harvard 
734-4049 








BEDFORD, 2M, 2F friendly, 
indpndnt profs, sk M or F to 


shr spacious mod hse, 3 min 
from 128. Frpic, 2 1/2ba, 
yard and , Non sm 
pref, $345+ utils, 275-1909 
BELMONT, 28+ to compl 


BELMONT, 28+ to compl 
semi-coop 














30+. No smk/ 12 min 
train to So. $250+ 
361-3919 





BOSTON, Rm to rent. 
$280+utils. in 5 rm apt. Fine 


pre), 262-8436 (6-Spm) 
Leave mssg. 





BRAINTREE, M/F 25+, 
3bdrm sunny hse, pkng, 
$325/ mo incids utils, 
848-9255 


BRIGHTON, 1F, 1M seek 3 
housemates for sunny 
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n m. in fr 

house in JP. Lg. 
yd., porch, W/D, off-street 
pkg. 2 biks. from T. 











BRIGHTON, (Oak Sq.) 
wanted; F 23-28, to shr 3 








semi-veg BROOKLINE, 1 bdrm in 
chores. No more sunny 5 bdrm. w/d, frpic, 
smkrs. $240+utils. 7/1, prch, 26 yr +, no smk, no 
sublet possible. 782-4121 pets $300+ 734-4948 
ALLSTON, 2 M/F immed. BROOKLINE, feminist 





and 0/1, $222/mo. +ut. No 

bs . , grad or profs 

0. * Fe. 1863: 

ALLSTON, 4 congeniai 
eam na ope we 

py 4 -0109 

ALLSTON, 5 BR apt in hee. 2 

rms aval. immed. 

w/tatt opt, ht inc. Call 

787-3335, rnt $235.80 
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661-3911. Wkdy eves best. 


CAMBRIDGE, sk 1 person to 
sublet in 3 person shrd 
hshid, midway btw Hrvd 
sq./Frsh pnd, avi now to 
8/31. $350/mo. 547-4142. 





$365 mo. M-TH 6-10 p.m. 
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$275+utils, nr t, pond; pkng, 
avail 7/1, 522-7 





laud, pkng, yd, 
quiet, spacious & cats, 
$375+, Kim 524-2612 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 dynamic 
of home 
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SOUTH END, M/F, renov 


micro, w/d, BIG rms, terrce, 
nr bus/ ine/orgne ine, 
338-9512 $400/mo 


STONEHAM, 1bdrm in 
w 


; 
j 
‘ 











WALTHAM, 1M & 1F seek 
2nd liberal F to share 8 rm 2 
bath house. $300/mo + util. 
(Negotiable) 893-6665 

WATERTOWN, 1F, 2M seek- 
ing F for Independent 4 bdrm 
house music, cat, 


- Arts, music, 
goes. Gan o2e-s712 Fe 








1M/F, 286+, to share 





or $350+. Available 
7/1 924-5693 eves. 
A 2M/2F(All in 
30s) sk M nonsmk. 
Quiet neigh, nr 
Sq, coop, no 
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3 BR hs. inc. DW/D, 
W/D, on Chris River, sun dk, 
canoe, prkng. 536-3003, 
965-5288. Avi 6/1. 
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ocean, . AC, w/dr, 
pool, sauna, balcony, prkng, 
non sm, no pets, $325+ avail 
5/8, 472-4724 


A Roommate Referral 
Service; Roommates & apts 





avi now, all locations & 

prices. 1-800-255-1012 

A Roommate Referral 
4 les & apts 

avi now, all locations & 

prices. 1-800-255-1012 











ROSLINDALE, M/F to shr 12 
rm. Vict. on 


Hill. Lge rms, fenced yard, 
beau. space. $2804. 
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& 
$275/mo. incl. ht & ht wt. 
236-4342 or 935-3138. 


MEDFORD,sk F non- 
smoker,share 2-bdrm tux 








condo,parking, 
near T,call 391-0783 











pd ah ty er gen pet cyte 
2bedroom wi wid in Al- 
utilities. 
‘After Spm 254-0888. 
ACTON, 2bdrm_ twnhse, 
frpice, w/dr, enciosed 








convenient to stores 
T, $375+, 263-4314, 











BEACON HILL, 4 full firs twn 
$25/mo. Cali 720 2608. "" 
BEACON HILL, Affrdble 
sumr sublet, now thru 9/1, in 
$320 an seeri2t wags 


BEACON HILL APT, avail 
7/1, very sm bdrm w/ some 
light apt M/F nonvemkr, prot 
§ non. r, 
pret, $340/ mo, 720- 0232 














BOSTON, Roommate 
wanted for 6/ 


1 or sooner to 
8/31. Option to continue. LS 
Park Dr. Across Fens. 
$300/mo. Call 262-1179. 





BOSTON, rmmt nded in 

3bdrm apt. Lg Vict hse, tree 

lined St, red line T. 
/mo+ ht. 282-5263 





BOSTON, So. End, GWM, 











wkday eves best twnhse, irg separate bdrm, 

BEACON HILL, GWM 25 prof or prof, no 

sks responsible roommate,  smkng or off st. prkg 

irge seperate bedroom avail. util inci. Refs. 
/ mo call 723-4862 262- 

HILL, Prof F, 20s, BOSTON, So Sta, 2 tidy 
sks same to shr 2BR rmmtes for sunny, furnished 
nr T. No 4 loft. $260/240 mo, inci ht. 
inc. Call 723-7669. Lve mes. Ebon 357-4061 

BEACON HILL 
small 2 bedroom BOSTON, SOUTH END, prof 
non-smoker M/F cali F seeks same 25+ for beaut 











~ + p= Rasy 3 treplaces, 
garden, 5 min to 5 
avail 6/15 or 7/1, $475mo 
inc! util, 482-7630 

BRIGHTON, 3F's sk 4th 
nonsmkg F to shr ig bdrm in 
2bdrm apt. Close to Clev ci, 
$159.50+ util 731-0238 
eves, 654-2960 days ask for 
Ferida avail asap 














- Do all roommate referral agencies have 
nearly 500 people seeking roommates, use 
> comiputers to prescreen listings for you, 
- update their files on a frequent basis, 
require references and back you up if you 
and your roommate do not get along 





in roommate 
connection’ 
New England's largest referral agency 
Recorded Information — 262-4679 


520 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 


Opening Soon 


CAMBRIDGE 
52 JFK Street 
Harvard Square 
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1568. 
for hse on quiet ow 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 4 pond) 2bth, 2 car garage, 
M/Fsk 1F 25-35 to shr food, ee 
sonic evel 6/1. 7/1 $234" MA aahnsenline 
628-6526. WINCHESTER, (Adj to Ari & 
poem BAS sopantg gee ay A 
SOMERVILLE, 2F/4M, 20-48 = semi coop grp, 3 M/2 F, 
sk F in coop hsehid. No he eee Se. ee aren. 
smk/drug/pets. 10 Rms, car W/D, DW. Rent $280 mo + 
ok. $230+ dep & utils. 666 a euiht tae 
2610. Avi 6/15 or 7/1. 766. 
SOMERVILLE, 3 bdrm apt. WINCHESTER, Hsemt to shr 
in Teele Sq. sks 1 m/f non aie an ee 
smkr for Jun 15. $300+utils. Avi 7/1 $300 mo +. 
Call 625-9053. 729-9084. Lv mesg. 
SOMERVILLE, 3 F's, 3M sk 1 WINCHESTER, nsmk prof 
M 26+ for friendly hse 8 =©25+ 10rm hse prch, nr 
w/ yd, barn & piano, nr woods & train, $250+, ref 
Se caeranion, utils, = . 
no i aaeeaneREn 
7/1, 623-7 148 WINTER HILL, Close to 
Camb., 2F wanted for 5 
SOMERVILLE, 5 bdrm hous bdrm indep hshid, spac and 
sk 1F to share 2M & , $250+ 6/1 & 7/1 
alg sec. dep. nr T 391-4379 
—— WOBURN, 2d shift M, quiet, 
SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts & resp., neat seeks similar per- 
Davis T. 2M & 3F sk M/F 24+ son to share conv. comf. 
to share 6 bdrm duplex. home. Non-emkr F hermit. 
W/D, D/D, W/W, microwave, $375+. Call 932-0998 any- 
mart Sever "=" Som eerermemae 
WOBURN, .. prof., non- 
SOMERVILLE, nr Davis sq, smkr_to shir on lake. 
duplex apt, mod kit & bath, Conv. to 3, 128, 93. $300+ 
quiet st., hd wd firs, $300+ utils. No more pets. Mike, 
util. 776-6366. 938-0107. 
SOMERVILLE, nr Pote Soe === 
T. 2F, 1M, 1 cat inafriendy, PARKING 
2 nousemates to share 2 ~=SPACES 


housemates to share 
floors of 2 family house. No 
smokers or Reagan 
Enthusiasts please. 
$240/mo+util. Avail July 1. 
625-8424 


SOMERVILLE, on T, older 
Male seeks Female 
623-3372. . i 


SOMERVILLE winter hill, 
1M/F vac, ig, = co-op hse, 
sho 


ne Trans/ s. No 
.& 
nae hal 


} 








BELMONT, 1 F sk 2 
nonsmkng rmmts, 28+, for 
top fir of sny, 2 fam hse nr 
bus. $325+. 4vail 7/1. 
484-6767 eves. Lv mes., 
Debra. 
BEL 2F to share 
‘ house with 1F/2M, 
@ to T, $225 or $325. 6/1 
or 7/1 to 9/1. Call Evans 
484-9454 or 489-0605 


BELMONT, 4 life forms seek 








homogeneity. $260+. 
489-1280. 





BELMONT, F prof 26+ to shr 
spacious 2 bdrm apt in 2 fam 
near T, prkng, W/D, nat 
wdwrk, frpic. Avail 6/30 
$350+ utils. 484-0582 No 
smoke/ pets 





BROOKLINE, Prof F 24-32 to 
shr mod 3 br Dexter Pk apt. 1 
& 1/2 bath, d/d, a/c, indry, 
ht/ht water inci., prkg avi, 
NO smk/pets. $366. 
277-3085. 





rooms, washer & , your 
room. $350/mo. Cali 
Michael, days, 7: 











BOSTON BACK BAY, F 
rmmt wntd to shr sunny 

apt. $292.50 htd. 
Avail now morn or eve Tara, 
266-0086 








BOSTON, Brookline, 1 ige 
bdrm in 3bdrm, mod appl, w 


& d, dishwhr, .. w to w. 
$400/mo. 277-8008. 


























IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 





ARLINGTON HEIG 

beautiful, large 

Clean, quiet apt with 2 inde- 
males. Meditation, 





. No ie or 
ts. Available immed. 
Daniel 64 








BOSTON, F/M to fill 4bdrm, 
kitch, nr T, NU, NEC, MFA, 
240+, 232-7805 or 

292-6375 Iv messg 


BOSTON, Kenmore Sq 








BOSTON, M/F professional 
or graduate stdent to share 3 
bedroom apt, no 
a Near T & 
Xway $200/mo + util 
282-9272 eves 


BOSTON, Mission Hill rmmt 
wanted for Jul 1 M/F 24+ to 





and 
close to T, $300 plus util Cail 
442-6839 





BOSTON, N End wirfrnt, prof 
F nonsm sks same to shr lux 
2bdrm apt, , avail 
7/1 of sooner, 720-1959 


BRIGHTON, Ava 7/1. 3 Fs 
skng 4th for ig hse, smkrs ok, 
2 cats, $282.50 + utils. 
783-9010, aft 6 PM. 


BRIGHTON, Avi 6/1,Furn sny 
igroom in apt w/ prch on B 
line, cable TV. $400 mo. 
232-8440. 


BRIGHTON, BROOKLINE, M 
rmmte wanted to share 
spacious, clean 1 bdrm, 
condo on T, nr BU/BC. No 
pets. Rent $375 + util. Call 
734-8182. 











BRIGHTON CENTER, sk 4th 
M/F in 4bdrm apt nonsmk no 
pets, $225/mo inc utils. 
787-3297 





BRIGHTON CTR, M/F nded 
for 1 rm in 2 BR apt. Vry safe 


&cin, ample prkng, cis to T, 
$300+. Cail Brian 783-4605, 
434-7245. 





BRIGHTON/NEWTON, F 
non-smkr shr 4bdrm apt. Av. 
6/1. $300+. utils. Free 
prkng. 782-2767, after 6:00. 


BRIGHTON, Oak. Sq., M & F 








BRIGHTON/OAK SQ, quiet 
independent prof M seeks 
same 25-30 to share 2 bd 





BRIGHTON, Pro F sks non 
sm to shr 2bdrm condo, 
$400, avail 8/1, Andrea 
2 or 969-0080am 


BRIGHTON, resp prof 26 + 
to shr spac 2 bdrm, nr Clev 
Croi & B.C. non smkg, w/d, 
cat, $425 + util. 7/1 254- 
8053 








BRIGHTON, Warm, caring, 
crtve, cin and snstve F sks 
same for Ivly apt. $325 

Pis lv mssg, 730-3700, x659 





ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS !S 
WEDNESDAY AT 
NOON. 
BROOKLINE, Longwd, 1M, 
2F, 2cats sk 1 non-smkng F 
for irg 4br apt in vict hse. 
$350/mo inci ht 5/1. 

232-0773. 








BROOKLINE, Need grad stu- 
to share 

large, k . Coolidge 
w/ pt time 


father & 
family. 243-4136, 327-1136. 


BROOKLINE, 1 Prof or grad 
stud np smoke, 21-27 to shr 
huge, sunny mostly furn 3 BR 
apt. Beautiful floors, porch, 

. On T, near stores, 
safe-sm. dog/no more. 
F . Avail now! 
$367 inci heat. 739-6327. 


BROOKLINE, F 27 w/grt 2 
BR apt, sk prof M or F, 











BROOKLINE, 2 GM seek 3rd 
June 1. $300+. Elec. heat 
incl. 736-4556 anytime. 

name and tele- 

















1 . Call 
Nancy 497-6642 or 
731-9011. 


BROOKLINE, Cool. Cor., 1 F 
rmmte, 23-30 for ige mdrn 
3bdrm. to shr w/1 


person 

eae Own bthrm. $450. 7/1. 
5811. 

BROOKLINE, Coolidge 

Corner). Rm in 3 bdrm 

apt/second fir of hse 5 min 

from T $400 inci ht. avi 6/7. 











BROOKLINE, Female room- 


$400 mo & ht/hw, utils. No 
fae 566-2422, after 6:00 
30 x687 9:30 


or 964-30 
AM-5:00 PM. Avail 7/1. 


BROOKLINE, F to share 
sunny 3bdrm apt, July 87- 
June 88, $360/month inci 
heat, own bath. Call 
277-7530 eves & weekends 


BROOKLINE, GWM 23, 
and 


prof., out- 
indep. roomate (sexual pref. 

.) to shr renov. bug- 
free luxury apt. inci. 
dshwshr, nice hrdwds, 








fems. message on 
service: 1-800-202-8577. 
For June 1 or earlier. 


BROOKLINE, Lg bdrm in 3 
bdrm. Corner of Beacon and 
Anglewood, nr Cleveland 
Crel, on C in. $275. Summer, 
w/fall opt. avi $50, Calli 
Brian 783-9153 & 232-7750. 


BROOKLINE, M for large 3 
bedroom near = 
baths, disposal, d/w. 
Absolutely must be very 
quiet, clean, non-smoker 
prefer prof M over 30. 

Call Steve 739-0720 


BROOKLINE, M/F = 
stu for 2 bdrm condo nr T, sk 
clean, resp., easy-going 
nonsmkr, $500, 4/1 call 
338-3386 or 277-9218 


BROOKLINE, M or F, 28+., 
ag to share with 
2F's. $250+. prking. Avail. 
July 1. Call 734-7749 after 
6:00PM. 


BROOKLINE, M rmte for top 
floor of house, Cool Corner, 

20x40 rm, avail June, 
$375 call 232-1568 

















'MATCH- 
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§ 
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BROOKLINE, sk F 24+, prof, 
no smk, to share huge 


2bdrm, 2.5 bath, tnshe, w/d. 
incl. 


. T, avail immed, 
550/mo, no fee, 277-3761 or 
739-9032. 





BROOKLINE, Prof F sks 28+ 
F to shr common rms in 8 rm 
hse. 3 rm suite, own bth, 


prkng, no smk. $500 
7/1 Or 8/1, 734-1949 





BROOKLINE, rmmt to shre 
6rm furnished condo 2 min. 
from D & C lines. Avail Jun 1. 
Non smoker, $550/mon. call 
734 2941. 


BROOKLINE, rmmt wnted, 
(28+) conv to T, Clev Circ, 
acoustic music fan 


preferred 
($375 incids ht/hw) call Craig 
738-0394 





BROOKLINE, seekng prof F 
to join 2 prof F's in 3 bdrm 
apt. near Comm Ave. & T. 


$383/mo. Call 731-4106 


s¢ 


2861 ‘S SNNP ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 





BROOKLINE, skng M 
25-35 for bdrm in 2 bdrm. 


&% bath, liv rm, bicny, d/d, 
ac, ht, hw, indry, 3 bicks to B 


& C. $495. avi now. 
738-9662. 





BROOKLINE VILLAGE, 2F 
sk 2F 24+. prof, no 
smk/pets, for beaut. ig 3-fir 


mdrn apt, 4bdrm, 2bth, 
hdwd fir., ht/hw. Nr T. $43 
incl. 734-4151. « 











HOMEOWNERS 


If you have had credit problems 
for any reason, og 
bankruptcy, and need help, let us 
help you with a second mortgage 
or rewrite your old second 
mortgage for any reason: new 
car, vacation, swimming pool, 
etc. 

App’ication by phone 
No fee/N» obligation 
Poor credit — no problem 
Foreclosures stopped — 
fast closing 
24 hr. approval 
Financial Management 
Consultants 


Call Bob 617-688-8294 
24 hrs./7 days a week 
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ROOKLINE VILLAGE 
PB) sk shin 20’s for ig 
3bdrm apt. nr T-bus. 
D/wWW/D. /mo. +utils. 
Avail. 1. Call Gale or 
Peter, 277-6852, eves. 





CAMBRIDGE, Charlies River, 
$395/mo. 1st & last mo. req 
ht/hw, a/c, dishwshr, furn, 
24 hrs security, no 
eee. 576-2488, 
491-4187. 


CAMBRIDGE/HARVARD 
sa. sks resp M/F 




















Porter Sq, clean, 
sunny, w/d, $270/mo, M/F 
20's, avail 6/15 547-8646 














Av. 6/1. $300/mo inci. utils. 
Call 5/27/87 on, 492-1654. 








CAMBRIDGE, ig rm w/ seprt 
bath, shwr, in lovely hose, 
2min from Hrvd Sq, $350, no 
smk 876-2232 





CAMBRIDGE, M sks 1 M or F 
for apt. Nonsmkr. no pets. 
$335+ utils. Mark, 253-4557, 
days, 864-4301 eves. Av 6/1. 





near Harvard 
Sq. 2 prot F’s seek same. Off 
St. Avail. 5/1. Sun 
deck. $420+utils. 881-4120. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, cpi sks 


jacuzzi, no pets, smkg, or 
drgs. $525 + 491-2764 eves. 


DORCHESTER, 2F’s seek 
3rd to share 3 bedroom apt. 
No are not 
a . Close to T, 2nd 
floor. $192.50+ utilities. Jess 
or Irene 436-8048 

DORCHESTER, M/F UMASS 





3 
: 
2 


DORCHESTER/ SAVIN 
HILL, stdts & prof, newly 
nov, kit priv, utils inc, 
$80-100, 7528 


? 





























HOUSE ON LAKE 
Mature housemate wanted. 
professional preferred, t 

expenses and house 


in . 
household. be 


a 
Pee LE 
i tt 


2 
33 
ie 











hrdwd firs, porches, 
1/2 utils, 524-8069 lv messg 





CAMBRIDGE, Somerville, 
Resp. F rmmte 26+ wntd to 
shr clean 2bdrm. 1 bik Inman 
Sq. AC, , prk. $325/mo. 
Call 625-0154. 


CAMBRIDGE, Room avail. 
for female commuter. M-F 3 
to 5 days iable. Eliza- 
beth, 876-7859. 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVLLE, 
M/F for 5 rm apt. Sanded 
floors, new paint, 4 blocks 
from Davis Sq. MBTA. 
Sublet or beyond. 
$300/month includes 
utilities. 628-3999 


CANTON, resp mature 
nosmk ied to shr 











F, $350/mo + % utils, John 
or Trish, 826-7563 avail 8/1 





, Near T, furnished, laun- 
ry, yard. 876-7917 
$270+utils. 
CHARLESTOWN, 7/1 

+, SWM sks "7 
ing/open minded prof. SWM 
to shr ige top-fir 3bdrm (2 
yours). Lndry, priv ridck, 
quiet bidg. UB /basic 
neat, sports, r. , squash? 
Smk wknd sloth, ok, no 
drugs. 242-5377. 








CHARLESTOWN, Monu- 
Sq. 





Jamaica Plain, 3M 1F sk prof 
26+ M F for July 1st, must be 
nonsmker, clean quiet $215 
a month includes heat, ph 
524-6502 


MALDEN, y= M, 50, 
will shr plush apt w/ F, 
24+, w/dr, AC, MBTA at 
corner, $195mo+ utils ($95), 
refs. 322-9374, Jack 


MALDEN, Ig apt, quiet emp F 
rmmt wanted. Avail 7/1 all 
, Close to 


mod 

trans. Days 523-8421, ask 
for Sandy, Aft 7 321-2676 
John. 








apt in hse on qt st. Sun, DD, 
fis, ArT $37 util. 
incl. 321- 



































Perm roommate companion 
18-30 non-smoking gay 
male, Ret req ser F 


PORTER SQ, 2cats & M 32, 
skng 2 convivial smmr 
each 


rmmts, 2rms 
$300+, 628-0852 
Prof. F, non-smoker rou a 
F 27+. to find . in 
ton/suburbs. Maureen 
at 262-1160 ex. 17, days. 


Prof M share 2 BR apt, 
Woburn, nr 128, pool, AC, 














REVERE, GWM 2 shr 2bdrm 
270 all ut! included ocean 
view near MBTA sitrt or 
BIWM ok 289-2034 


Referral Services 
1-800-255-1012. 








Roommates & apts avi now. 
All locations & 

Referral Services 
1-800-255-1012. 


Roommates & apts avi now. 
All locations & 
Referral Services 
1-800-255-1012. 





SALEM, 25 min from Boston 








SOMERVILLE, 2F 28+, 
sunny, no smkr/pet/hrd 
rock, low utils, $350. 
625-7729. 





ee nr ha we 

+ call Lauren on dee 
quie 666-2621 
message 





SOMERVILLE, Camb line, 
prof. M. wants non-smkr. 


$300/mo + utils 
1797 
SOMERVILLE, E. M/F to sh 5 
bdrm hse w/2M 2F nr T 
$235+ util lease smkg ok no 
loonies 6728-0497 eves 








SOMERVILLE, M/F 30+ 
, to shr spacious 
2bdrm apt with one M, hdwd 
firs, Ig kit, quiet st, washer. 
$350+ Roger 628-9828 

SOMERVILLE, M or F, 1 
rmmte to shr 3bdrm hse in 
Davis Sq, newly rnvid 
$320mo+ util, no pet/smk, 





to shr 7rms, w/dr, dw, frpic, 
Smo Fi Brian or leave message 
Vata tes rank 625-1631 














HOUSEHOLD AND COMMERCIAL 
BOSTON, MA 


262-2526 








JAMAICA PLAIN, 2M seek F 


522-6223. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 quiet 
resp. non-smoking M/F for 
sunny 3bdrm nr T, pond, no 
pets. $283+. Av. 6/1 & 7/1. 
524-3576. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Kk 











MEDFORD, Arlington line, 
Prof F 25+ seeks same to 
share beautiful ultra modern 
condo in renov house; w/d, 
w/w, d/d, and driveway, 
close to Boston $425+ 1/2 
utils. Call 395-4028. 


MEDFORD, 2 prof m/f for 
2nd fir 3 bdrm apt. on T line. 
$220 + util avail 7/1. Call 
wkdys 864-5770 ext 2408. 








mature F roomate for 2 
bedroom apt near pond 
$312 inci heat, prefer non 
smoking quiet 
30. 522-7513 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 friendly, 
music & 





i 








JAMAICA PLAIN, Close to 
Pond & T. Sk F, Ig indep 


hseld, progressive 
$220+ 524-6373. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Spac, 
sunny 3rd fi apt on T. Cool in 





preferred. 
mes, 524-2477. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 nice 
bdrm in big hse nr 


Arboretum, sublet * & 
Aug. Kathy, 522-7862. 
$229/mo, 


























JP, 2 rooms, 1 large, 1 small, 
$250+ for 7/1. No cigs, loud 
am ee Se 


est Hills T & Arbor 
522-3287, 739-0940 

JP, 3M musicians seek M/F 
for July. Lots of apaee. great 


area, near 2 T's. $250 plus 
utils. 524-7147 








JAMAICA PLAIN, F rmmte 
wntd for ig, sny 3bdrm apt nr 
T. $250+ utils. Call 
522-7631. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Orange 





camaraderie, food, ex- 


MEDFORD, 2 rmmtes for 7/1 
or 8/1. Large bdrms, porch, 


near T, musical, . 
$267+ 396-0783, cali 9-11. 


NEWTON, firefighter sks M 
28+, nice ig 2bdrm apt, 
convt loc, w/d, cable TV, 
pkng, avail 7/1, $325/mo 
incis ht, Fraser 332-8056 


Roommate wanted for spac, 
furn, 3bdrm apt. 15 mins No. 
of Bos. Vry conv to T. 
$350/mo inc ht. 321-1804 Iv 
msg 





NEWTON, Non-smkng quiet 
F for Sbdrm apt in 2-fam hse 
nr T. We have pets. 969-3855 
aft & eves. 


NEWTON, prof M, 30, seeks 
spacious 








MEDFORD, 3 Fs sk 1 M/F 
prof for ig, apt in 2 
fam. Must ik mny ex- 
tras. $325 mo, inci. 
395-6544, 





NEWTONVILLE, 1 bdrm 
avail for F in ige 2 


4bdrm apt. Quiet 5 
nr T and major hwys. Fun 
rmmtes/mid 20's. No- 





smk/pets. in 
MEDFORD, ikng for a prof Sere 

M/F to shr 3 bd, 3 NEWTONVILLE, 28+ prof M 
bath apt. Own tnns crt, to shre 3bdrm 2 fi apt w/2 full 
ei mr - * gacataaacl bath. Walk to shops & 

util. 395-6621. 1/1/87 Bob. 





MEDFORD, prof F skng 

rmmt 25+ to shr 6 rm apt. 

. $380/mo. security dep. 
Kate 321-2251 8-6pm. 





MEDFORD,sk F non- 
2-bdrm iux 


condo,parking,| 
near T,call 391-0783 





MEDFORD, SOMERVILLE, 
Prof. F to shr sunny, 
$265+. low utils. 391-4929. 
MISSION HILL, 2M sk 1M/F 
in 3bdrm apt $275+utils. 
Avail 5/1 Near T. First & last, 
no security. 739-1237 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M veg, 24 
2 bdrm 














z 

£6 
> 
3% 
a 


ROSLINDALE, rmmte to shr 
2 bdrm 


apt. Nr T , prking, 
non smk, hw & ht. $375. Call 
Jim 323-1800. 


SOMERVILLE, 3M seek 
housemate for sunny 
$220 prchs, bkyd, garage. 
Call 623-6478 nite wkend 


SOMERVILLE, apt. to share 
with professionals. 


g 






































for sm rm in apt, 
quiet nonsmk, vegtrn 
preferred, call Andrew 
524-4776 

NAHANT, sk M/F hsmt to shr 
2 story hs over looking 
in quiet orhd, /mo 





NEEDHAM: Roommate 

wanted immd, to share large 

4 bdrm house, with 3 males 

in 20's. 

$295+uti call 449-7276 aft 7 
RM 


2 , COOk, 
needs spacious room 
($250-300. ) for Sept. | 














NORTH END, 6/1, ig. duplex. 
$437.50. . 


BEACON HILL, 6/1. Nice 2 
bdrm. $400. 














SOMERVILLE, 1 prof F 25+ 

















R 
Room available in 3 


gece stain windows. 
asy to Boston. Call 
625-9476 


EASO 
RENTALS 
, Renov 
Old Town, NICE. 





WALTHAM,1 bdrm of 4 
. rmmt 


pret. coll studnt, call 891 
107.call Mon & Weds. 
WALTHAM, 3bdrm twnhse, 
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' wi Ss 

, near es 
6S Ma 
923-4450 


WATERTOWN/BELMONT, 
1M sks prot to shr ig attr 


& No smk/ 
dl 923-1778 — 


WATERTOWN, Camb. line, F 
cone 2bd + ~) 
. rm in iu 
brhd. $300+, ois 








WATERTOWN, F needed to 





























A Roommate Referral — 


2 
; 
Ld 























ALLSTON SUBLET, One 
bedroom in sunny 
3bdrm, two-story house. 
Yard, laundry, near T. 
available immediately 
1. Good music, 


666-0340 days, or call Jim or 
Kevin, 782-1319 eves 











5182 








WINCHESTER, prof M 30 
sks rmmt for sunny apt on 


summer paradise, must rent 
after 6/15- 9/1. $900/month. 
Call 262-8855. 


BACK BAY 





hard wood floors, high 
ings. $600/mo. includes 
utils. 437-6975 





























END, GWM seeks 
roommate for sunny 8. 


cation. Available 1. 
$375/month plus utils. 
536-0438 after 








pend» ch: —- eC 74. nghbrd in Sng! parent hm, kit 
Pec ameng om sommmnuacne fee ™ 
’ nwad imo. 
SE, B-line or Fway? if'so,!'m —utiis. Unfurnished, near © WOBURN, prof M seeks 
pm BG. AS Tufts. Have cats. : . Near 128 & 
to i504 CTS. a couple. $3i2/me & % duly 4. Can 996: “056 
up mo. or mo. 
Gabriet: = Tt ville. Unfurnished, near , 4th prof M 25+ to 
or 2596 anyday Have cats. 
SO. BOSTON, Andrew Sq, SOMERVILLE, Near Porter house wil wid, large yard. 
Roomate wntd to shr apt nr Sq seek M/F to share 3 bdrm 
beach, U Mass, 7 min. to $250 to $300 inc ali except 128 & 93, $210+. 
MBTA. $280/mo. 245-8527 phone Avi7/1109/1 with Fall West, F sks 2 
30. BOSTON, 1ADE cat inane opt 287-2800 X56 day, prof M/F 27+ to shr sunny 
sks 1 or 2 resp nonsmok nghbrhd, yrd no 
bus) brent bm to beach | F264 Iarge room yard, near amkg/ pete. Avail Fri Fase 
Same & Fal option fon que ao 
sec. eves pets. 5 area. 
50 END, 2Fs seek prot F, 529-2460 wo: ROOMS 
24-30, to share 3bdrm apt, SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq.M TQ RENT 
os 7. hep a red * —] — 
536-2528 Iv msg. : epécioes 2bdrm: AS puste waned a Farce. 
ving/ rm. , wr 
Seeing oF eee ENTS “on BATM. Study, w/d, ige Kenmore Sq+ T. Yd, w/d, 
SICAL INS OR ya. Nr Davie. No smk/pets. arden pk, ver. SH 
? See Music & 7+ low utils. Please call / w 
the Arts department Leon 776-5527. $400mo, $130 wk, $40 day 
| ogra ge 2 Fe ok. 20S SOMERVILLE, Tufts area, 28 
’ -» PrOgsy., ARLING , Furnished rms 
4 bdmn, con cuss, tld com SoMEAVILLE, Tufts area, 28 nr Ctr and T. Sec dep req 
apt. No cigs. fow utils = yr 6M sks M/F non-smk to Kitchen $95-105/wk inc 
+ sec. Avail 6/1. 628-7339 shr 2 apt, yd, _— all utils 
trees, , 
= a a i a 301-0784 Ken aft 11am BOSTON/ 
bdrm apt on let and 2nd fir SOMERVILLE, ot pawn househid, furn 
" kiteh Wanted ‘coms, , shared 
and porch, nice ered - red for Reuse W/SP, 1M.  seets menmnbiwanamen, ¢ 
, buses, E-. » 170/ : 666-5299 
includes h/hw ‘ bar onner Gem 
Ted 628-8863 
prof M/F to shr ‘cba Beacon Hill, Furn., 
SOMERVILLE, Cambridge, apt, d/w, laud, build- yy term, shr bath, 
T-lines, no pets, Bin cin, —_ing, $387.50/ mo, call Paui _kit,liv rm, w/d, rf deck $500, 
spac, brite, $275/mon. ; » 523-8323 
before noon Tues-Sat 
666-2908. 262-8680 





BRIGHTON, furn rm for rent 








BACK BAY, Available im- 
mediately. 1 bedroom, $700. 
Call 536-3686, leave 


























BOSTON, Mission Hill, 
2M/F, nr T, museum, great 6 
rm. $235/mo., t 
sun, poss.fall, now! 
427-4042, 428-9733. 





sore re trm in 
. on T, 
$397.S0rn0. H/ lease 
avail in , avail 1-Aug 
30, 5 
BRIGHTON, 1F nonsmkr to 
shr 2bdrm partially furn apt 
nr T, $312/ mo; avi immed, 
739-1363 smmr sublet 











Umass. 
282-6612. penses. Avail . 2 rms. 2 b Nr MIT & Hrvrd. Call Ken at 

4 mins to 93 & 1 , quiet & BRIGHTON, F sks same to 
DORCHESTER, beaut ard fi _1/8260+, 1/$220+ 622-2443 am responsible and con = NORTH SHORE, apt avail 628-2374, 253-6115 eoowre, m 436-6021 A Roommate Referral shr sunny, epcs apt, nr green 
apt nr U mass. Quiet dead LEXINGTON, 2 profs seek * now. 2 prof sk third for airy lv messg Apts & line, no smoke/ pets, 
end strt. No smk or pets. gnother for 4bdrm house, 2 926-4694 . ’ ; —telligent M/F nded ti : $230mo, call Lynne 
$200 mo utils. Av 6/1 or rns for $400. Call 861-6529 nonemniing, No pets. Call su) dn tn Cote Viet. STOVENTON, Vag qn OM Prices. 1-800-255-1012 266-2968 
pth ne LEXINGTON, 2 profs seek Sue gre Rea deine ast 233-3415. $300+ 1/3 Kitch ivngrm ginnorm, — share 2br condo “w/poot. A Roommate Referral BRIGHTON, ig 2bdrm, eatin 
DORCHESTER, GWM 33 sks = another for 4bdrm house, 2 / trple NY APT, for shr/sublet, July, waster re near = alc, free weh/dry, prkg. Apts & kitch, sunny porch, off of 
cin/prot person, nice areaon rms for $375. Call 861-6529  Guiet st. nr 128, pik oo oe ma, ae to hwy he $410 inch ht and 3/2 utils. avi now, all Comm Ave, nr T, avail 7/1, 
Red Line, all util inci, call aft no pets 136 ~462 . John 437-3868 days, 1-800-255-1012 $700 neg 738-1512 lv messg 
8pm 436-1808 Gene 588-5963 PM and weeknds 



































CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq., 
rm avail. 6/1-8/31, in 
es a. rent. Call 





CAMBRIDGE, Hrvd Sq 
1bdrm avail in ig 4bdrm apt 
w/ own avail 7/1-8/31, 
$225, 576-0624/ 437-1146 


oe “a ay stud 

w/ kitchenette, 1 he =H 
Sa. Av 7/1-9/1. it, $480. Cal 
428-3664. Lv 








CHELSEA, All new lux 


mod kit w/ d&d, laun in unit, 
hrd wd firs, gd closet space. 
$675. RE 267-2666 


CHESTNUT HILL, nr BC and 
T, avail 7/1 w/ fall option, 





mont St. 3rd 


3 Fi. Boston MA. 
Nov. 16 1986. Sunday 
10am-7pm. Admission 
$20.00. includes 4 


Buffet Offered. 








Occult s ih tem, 140 
Unique Pe ‘ao 140 
Harvard A 
F 
1-9pm, & 
Sun. 12-6pm. , 


cat, spayed, 
declawed, very q 
free to a nice home. 
262-6087 





Male oS ee 
home. 
hair S0tbe Geli Oe 4302. 





June 1-Aug. 31. 
277-87 19. 


} bites = Coolidge 
avail Jul & 





ene errs S 
a = no 





Ee Studio 


6bdrm hse, q i Great Woods 

yard, $275+ 964-9. Devel fest, 6/20, 21. “022-7038 
or Susan eves; 247-3858 

LO gg al CIRCLE, Al concerts and spars 
Sublet. seek open- First rows 
minded M/F for 4bdrm apt. Visa/MC. 203-773-8032 





Round trip airline ticks, Bos- 
ton- Mpis, mid June call im- 
med BJ 232- 4203 


SPRING SKIING 3 day pass 





Call aft Spm 862-7132 


Groat sents avaliable for all 
Centrum 














of May or the begining of 
June. Please respond 
quickly to PO 2137, Bos- 
ton 7 Newbury 








: 


laund, aay ~ _pond. 
$750+, Kim 524-26 


JAMAICA aa skn 


nnsmkng M/F for —_ 
bdrm nr Arbor., pond & T. 
6/15-8-15, $288/mo +. Cail 
524-7886 











Sublet Harvard Sq. Large of- 
fice to ther: non-profit: 
available days. $10 day or 
monthly rate. Call Lois 
742-5: 





SUBLET, single parent seek- 
ing mature female for sum- 


mer roommate, $230 
plus % utilities, 739-1891 











sor: 
424-1881 


June 
Tom Johnson, Brattle 
Theater, Sq. 9:15am 


. $25 . Spon- 
Religious Science 








Call Tom 203-872-3147 
Mon-Fri. 12-6. 





Ticket to London, one-way 


from Boston 


leaving 
June 11. Call Shannon at 
536-0095 


661-8415 or 





TICKET WORLD 
Available now, tickets for the 
shows at the Hart- 

Center: Ouran 
y Adams. 


ford 








Z 


beathe: Limou- 
sine concert special 
package includes 
travel to and from the 
(6 p.m.-mid- 
and two tickets 


nena seats) to 
area concerts 


including the Great 
Woods Concert 


series. 
ted opps yt 
at your 

aaa 

and en route 

luxury of a tally. 

serviced stretch 

limousine 


Avoid the traffic arriv- 
ing and veer 3 
while relaxing in 
comfort of a Sterling 
Limousine. : 


ra 












































Wanted: VHS tape 
Providence College 1986 


basketball ‘ 
Call 229-5813, X 313 


ae 
EDUCATION 











perienced writers 
only.Phone, 617-926-1637. 


TYPING RUSH 


APHONE 
Vol Discount. 
. §22- m 





TIDY fn ge CLEANING 

a your 
pany “Can us- efficient 
house cleaners while you re- 
lax. Reasonable and reliabie. 
Free over 
excellent 


estimate 
references. 











Square 
864-1989 


HF 9-5 
Sat., Mgun 126 











CONQUER 
CONDO. 
ANXIETY 


Succeed sex in the 
AIDS era. Learn de- 
sirable 








Excelient, healing, Swedish 
& Oriental body-work. 


Sharon in Porter Sq. 
628-8272 





GAY MARRIED 
You are not ww A 
Giambrone at 628-6988. 
MESSAGE THEREPY For 
ee nee 


Alexander 








Rehashillt 





pain unit Phone 
Arlene, 787-351 1/497-9549 
NEW INVENTION 


HELPS YOU 
RELAX ANYTIME 




















skillful (skil’ fal) — adj. 


1) using one’s knowledge effectively and readily in 
execution or performance. 


PAINTERS 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 


Quality you can depend on 
fessi 1 
experienced profess ~— 


Mal eveings at 780-0378 for 
HOUSEPAINTING 
Exterior and interior 
Quality Work 





Many 
524-2477. 


— CO interior and 

exterior painting, dry wail, 
paper hanging, —= 
Prompt service, free esti- 
mate. 846-6941, 539-0311 





MOVERS 
LICENSED 



































control it. Special stress re- 
laxation pocket booklet in- 
cluded. 
$3.50 each or NEW HORIZONS 
3 for $10 MOVING 
Large 9 reasonable aoaty 
Mail check or money order rates. We Move you w/care. 
payable to: H. Astor 625-7223 
Little TLAS SHRUG 
PO Box 477 METAS Stauss 
Hewlett, New York 11557 (unjload chattles. 24hrs. 
CARRIER & IVES. 492-5537. 
RELA! INFOR 
RESS RELEASE MDPU # 24998. 
Need a break from your over 
Glass! ‘Thursdays 7-30-00  ,MARATHON MOVERS 
PM. Celeste Jette-Katz,MA. —iccal Pianos office 
964-1836 524-1000 
local and N.Y.C. 
THE 
BOX 
STOP 
Need boxes for moving? 
We have cheap recycled 
boxes as well as packing 
supplies 
661-0550 
MOVERS 
Low Rates 
Free Estimates 
MPOU #26945 
442-2460 
Estimates by Phone 





442-2450 


Estimates by phone 
References available 








MPDU #26945 








E 
Doug 497-06 19 





ne tend ce 
MEDITATION 


‘oups 


crassa: 
MISCELLANY 


PHOTO 
WORKSOPS 


Day--long wkshps about 
making | & wildlife 
photos, in various N E sites. 





GNOMON C: 
peony A any | 


Mt. Auburn’ St., Cambridge. 
492-7767 





Polish your business image. 
Advertising, brochures, 
menus, etc. Press release. 
Serv. small Business 
specialty. Meet any budget 
539-0512. 

Polish your business image. 
a brochures, 











Group 
Psychotherapy 
for with 
sexually transmitted 
diseases 
Licensed clinical 
psychologist 
566-5222 











CREATIVE 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Offering guidance toward 
awareness for artists and 
others w/ emotional blocks. 
Ariene Marcher, Aqua 


Retreat Ctr. 214 Market St. 
Br 
49 


ton, MA. 787-3511, 
+9549. Sliding fee. 






Jeli leley.wa 
THERAPY 






































bi aomaasee” me Serv. Bo py eee 
ip 9 
specialty. Meet any budget 
= 2 
SERVICES DAYCARE 
For sale 1 round tip ticket to ee a a 
lashington .C, . 
will take best offer, ANSWERING Ages 3-5. $25/day $115/wk. 
325-6565, 332-4838 aft 5:30 SERVICES 247-1156 
NEIL DIAMOND tix Great 
Woods 6/26 Lawn $35 Tent ACCURATE BACK BAY 
Nas 471-6346 or card ANSWERING DAY CARE 
> 0, PO Box 873 Upcor VICE Starting 6/22 
avalable. Wekoun 9:00°6:00 bon. 
TRAVEL Call 884-4457. Ask tor 247-1156 (AM&PM) 
to 
West avaliable July Sth drop; | BROORUNG, Weer mete take 
off by August 1. 332-0208. | care of infant ond 3 i abd 
Moving By Desti- ag arpa _. ge ee 
Setaveneapeentenbeleen phone or you 566-3323 
van. 332-0208 we So, 
Olscount — 
1st class and pre-paid 6-day your first month! BACK BAY 
jamal tp mat SERVING DAY CARE 
For $ or gg = Greg. METROPOLITAN Ages 2-5 
-__ BOSTON AREA 247-1156...in PM 
For sale, round trip, ist 
class, to Australia. $1995. 
=o HEALTH & 
. 2. 
suruees COUNSELING 
mune Texers Ss AWARENESS 
BUMP TICKETS : 
sear fos ow . COUNSELING: ACTION 
when you-got Of the plane. MAKE MONEY _ FoRHETEROSEXUALS 
640-9849. WITH CREDIT erie and. support 
’ 4 hour semin rou 
M, 50, seek: tkinson/Mallory, lCSW, 
~ s eon shows how., A com- 492-5927 
driver, M/F, 40-65, Europe to get credit how to —_— 
4-8 wks, Sept-Dec "86 erase bad credit. Become a 
drive, car <— Box 4374 consumer credit consultant 
Portsmouth, NH 1 Many east nped help with oe 
PARIS, cheap $$ $360 or credit your area. Men’s 
best offer. | vs Jul 24 returns Tee Soneey f tanpeend te vaseuir anes 
aan we) ee ey © 
who want to pursue a lucra- * individuals 
ROMRBUSLSEMY., Eves Sve new eng. | oe Naugaon 
ond bw creumer Joe Naughton Jr. EdM 
Carovan 20 th 416 acta ‘. Creah. 438-63 
Woburn 933-1500. 426-7465 














You are not alone 
Therapy group forming 











Call Francis Giambrone at 
















WANT -GREATER SELF- 


reasonable. 
Dorothy 491-6408. 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 
BODY WORK, MINERAL 


SOAK. Tai Summers CMP 
BA/DANCE. 358-4863. 





























— ' 
Appleton Moving inc. 
The best for less! eat" 1234. 
(Mass. DPU 

25522) 

CHEAP DATE MOVING 
From 16/hr Day or nite. Chris 
277-3453. 

GENTLE GIANT 
Highly professional work, 


also pianos & subcontr. out 
of state. Fair rate 064-1516. 























Nice Wish boys & truck. 
economi- 


cal. Neal 
641-1256 


or 





$19 per hr. 492-6873. 
SHORT NOTICE op yee 





experienced, cost 
effective 321-1017. 
PARTY 

in party pian. Free Toys- 


Friendly Home Parties. 
1-800-227-1510. 


Dennis. 





ba <n @ 
Classifieds 
are having a 
PARTY 


Department Caterers - 
Dee-J 


advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 











DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 
gas allowance. Good cars 
leaving daily. Must be 21 & 
licensed. Call 267-4836 





Want someone to share driv- 


ene RB 
MISCELLANY 


WINTER 
STORAGE 


Space available for car or? 
for winter. 244-6456 





BUMPERSTICKERS 
BY MAIL 
DUKAKIS IS GREEK FOR 
PRESIDENT 
SEND AIDS TO THE 
CONTRAS 


| BE FAIR: SEND AIDS 
TO CONTRAS AND 
SANDINISTAS 


PEON GEORGE BUSH 
HONK IF YOU HATE 
SMOKING 


QUIET PLEASE, THE 
PRESIDENT IS NAPPING 
ABAD ACTOR MAKES A 

WORSE PRESIDENT 


S3jeach 
Any three or more 


Wordsworks 
P.O. Box 162 
Francestown, NH 03043 











? For best prices 

call Jeff for free esti- 
mate. Days 484-6902, week- 
ends and eves 397-0807 


THE BOX STOP 
New & used boxes and sup- 
plies for moving 661-0550. 








Marakesh Express 
moving & storage 
SINCE 1970 LIC & IN 
Inexpensive recycled 
cartons 
Household & Commercial 
You can trust us 

















































MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK. 


Take advantage of tne 
GUARANTEE oF piace your 
commercial ad for more than 
one insertion One survey 
showed that more than 50*. of 
Our advertisers recewedo ne 
majorty of thew responses 

















ds have tier " o 
HOME moweDPU 21412 a = S@CONd appearance oO! 
SERVICES _ a. 
SUPERIOR — — 267-1234 
ANIN r 
Se | PANO AND 
FREE ESTIMATE FURNITURE 
home. We maintain 
eecennren MOVING VIDEO 
6-8PM for an Low rates SERVICES 
ee ova 24 hr. service, VIDEOTAPE 
7 days a week. pea wetting video ‘.. 
CARPENTERS Storage. included!! $275. Call 
CARPENTERS Se ne cee — Crane Service. 723-7621. 
renovs, remods, repairs & DANIELLE p, HOLLYWOOD PROD 
reasnbl rates, {ets. 782-8572 MOVERS, INC.]  forconal a industrial Use 
or a a by top entertainers. F 
Brookline, Ma. den d_pre-production. 
Si hanes or hmanien MING, — | 738-0044 or 566-5901 — or 
st , fine custom and MDPU 2022 
=p SES eR 
izing in dining room sets and 
Gun dleosunts Free esti- FOR SALE 
mates. Call Phil 964-1178 TRUCKERS 
MARATHON MOVERS FOR SALE 
CLEANERS 1-6 men, 2 vans, 24’ truck, Small Business Phone Sys- 
local. Pianos office. F . Call 426-3888 
“PAL 524-1000 for! hater aueae. . 
+ — ANING een bom tat ~] i In MAKE YOUR 
COM ANY,INC. or out of town. Fast!... For CLASSIFIED 
Lophing -tor cleaning ana 0.702 0008. WORK HARDER 
janitorial cleaning culeant ACME Movers still only FOR YOU! 
in the Boston area. Class A $16/hr. Expedient, ex- 
work. Contact Pat at: Call 539-0258. MAKE IT 
— Paut'eMoving Service | == =| STAND OUT.... 
CONSTRUCTION ‘ents aiso. 720-4406 eters to set of your ag 
Contenies Shnweve! hey will Attract ad- 
- GENERAL + new van. omy conden aitonal responses and 
CONTRACTING Low rates. 655-7426 ne aaa Gon 
‘a much quicker and 
RENOVATION, ros = travel. more effectively 
REMODELING, quipped . ( 
* PAINTING. CALL: eres an ta Shesabe 
M&NCONSTRUCTION AN 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. Do sme mova ¥ jobs tow Classifieds 
5 price, 539-0416 267-1234 














— —__ 








ie 
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te ena 
APPLIANCES 


Prices negotiable. 424-9336. 
Carrier/Casemant air condi- 
tioner. $350. Prices nego- 
tiable. Call 424-9336. 

Gas Heater 35,000 BTU $95. 
-Fibergias shower base 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 
World class Champion 
juicer. New Condition $175 


Call Stu at 449-6316 leave 

message. 

BOATS 

7 7 trir ; 
$23,900. Call 


after 5, Jeff. 762-2311 
1982 21 ft. Mark Twain, 260 
hrse-pwr mercruiser |/O 


trailer w 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 


RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, 











































































































= vane po oy are PUL hia ld ee ee B.C. KAGAN SKIN TIGHT ROAD CREW 
w/am/fm tape $100 Mr. Cof- ties avail buy and or trade preparation for actors. for showcases to be in PHOT Seay. oun eo pater or yg 
fee $10. 267-3440 588-8804 Focus on individual throughout New ; Promotional lographs on female rock keyboard + pay. Call Jay 
and ongoing professional For “Info. call 687-6207 or location. shots. ptdued’ code ee 5 gre ow- ' 
Teac reel to reel tape deck, Elizabeth 401- % Boston player. 1 ‘ 
Roberts (Akai) reel to reel " : ment, and trans a must. "3 
FS plat bed w/6 Grey mat deck, 704 tapes $600 or BO ApPleDY. et teats to ppt Serious, a Rg line debing - 4 
$80. ey Boy oe Ex. —_ for all. 576-2567. 720-0515 . 648-4821 eves. ‘ photogenic 
mac 5 Car cass Blues-Rock band seeks maie 
$120. B case $50. Desk $75 LOOKING FOR AN AUDITIONS, P-Town Rep, SNS singer. Cover tunes by GUITARIST 4 in gt ag to 
876-1843 APARTMENT, HOUSE sks actors & directors for DANCE Stones, Zep, etc. Call Former Berklee schirship occ pe J Friday 
. productions of new works in ard at 262-4126 arist. Exc equipment, re- : t 
Living room set for sale, sofa = OR CONDOMINIUM 7 Boston. Auditions held at = p serete Toteppens Macy. 6 
recliner, easy chair. foot THE NEW,EXPANDED 551 Tremont st. B.C.A. DANCE CERTAIN CIRCLE, auditions pmefeng Bye anytime 
5 » comm ted 
2pine lenpe, ope wali REAL ESTATE ron. on Sena oe COLLECTIVE iota with comm rock — (oinss "rock, “Call David eouneneaane 
oe oe” 8° «= CLASSIFIEDSISTHE = info : E call 828-4031 after 6pm 139 
— QUICK, EFFECTIVE Teens, adults. Modern, CHEAP PA STAX VBees to join orig AY 
aie gy WAY TO FIND WHAT BOSTON’'S BEST — jazz, improvisa- 3 w/jbl spkrs, 4 bass &% @ rehearsal . on creche and A yh 
ge Sears frostiess re VoOURE LOOKING FOR! HEADSHOTS — ; Ory. cabs w/18 Inch 2205 2 mid- James at 427-3765. High quality P.A 
frigerator works great, any AND MODEL PORTFOLIOS June 22 - 31. in Cam- bass w/K120's 2 slant plate pews o pong 
eetea® Offer accepled. Cali Bill Shoucair Photo re eiare | For into. call horn w/2440_ drvr. | Spare WHAT GIVES! ail ‘at reasonable rates. Cali 
-7808. diaph. all for $1600 will break ; 
YARD SALES penn te hl up oa 900-670), tor atoer «ay, a OS SO OS on, Seat. or Deve 
MOVING...Must_sell_every- Ses, § VOICE, Comedy Ma, eens VS 7890 originals. influences are the ne 
thing. W/D, fridge, couch, wheels, skiis, clothing, P y improv Buzzcocks, the Beatles, | Sound mixer/Eng. needed 
. ’ , classes with a prot comedy @QIQ@S wi , for Curtis Knight band 
chrs, tbles, rugs, beds, bicycle parts. More. actress and teacher. Thurs. Eneiened Bost trea —_852's, The Cure and 80 on Steady work. 667-6611. 
lamps, curtains. 289-1903. 647-0180. Not on 8-10PM July 2nd. 2 guitarists/ doo-wopp acapella group 3nd 80 on. Act now! Tony sane | : . 
Leave message. 395-0218 est orig comm rock act looking for singer. Pro- 492-0127 STEELBAND 
MUST SELL 8.0: Bedwrks ee Seats. Gope: Sey don an becieme an ony cor ahr eme ieee cae on 
pH hyp Boy MUSIC & FORUM THEATRE have current demos Major © to make commitment. We In are the —_ Ron Reid 739-1321 anytime 
VCR, stereo, appliances, Holds open auditions for label contacts 251-7387 u with Buzzcocks, the Beatles, 
bkshif, crpet, etc, HELP! Sept. & Nov. shows on Wed. known 50’s record artists. B52’s, The Cure and so on TALENTED DRUMMER 
Good ear for harmony and and so on. Act now! Tony Wanted for blues, jazz, rock, 


284-3882. 




















SURFERS. A 28’ SLOOP, 17’ Queen size Simmons bed for 
MOTORBOAT, 16’ HOBIE sale, 1 year old, housewares 
CAT. RENT BY THE DAY, iso avail, 524-1129 aft 9pm 
ORTHE DEGADEICALL US em 
Hi A LL 

AT 945-2564 jet = gy em 
WINDSURFER. “Blue  hdbrd, 6 drwrs, exc cond, 
May en areen Cate $400. 846-8192 Lisa 
or BO. Call 576-1 Waterbed super king size, 
band new heater, con- 
COMPUTERS dition, 250 or best offer. Call 
ASR So EMT LTO Fi 58. 

BUY ME! 

good IBM PC Jr 

monitor, ass’td soft- %: 
ware & lit . 5 drawer wood dresser & 
owner was a computer il- opt. mirror $60 or best offer. 
literate- yours for $600 or Call NOW!! 522-8563 eves. 
BO. 492-4749 

Beautiful SEALY postu- 
COMPAQ repedic sofa/ sleeper bed, 


RAM. 30 megabyte internal 
hard disc, internal tape 












































back-up, graphics ready; in- .0. Dresser 
cludes Watson's 200 baude phy ag ‘sono responsible, some key- : 
communications package. 332-3728. boards provided, Multi-keyboard player 
Brand new, with warranties. 401-461-4644 w/vocais, bass player 
$4000./BO 1 SUPER WAVELESS WATER - : ——- or wary, Sertens ae 
For sale letter quality IBM — rd, perf cond. 15 pay Fm band. We have vinyl and management, gigs, re- 
2 fonts & pirwhest — ore aihth, Peter Gabriel Ability and more. ty ye only 
Only 6 mos old, barely ‘ to read charst preterred, Please reply Box 8213 
over . * ai 
for $900, 1-7307 ’ ’ 5 _ Working original pop-rock 
—— BUYING You know us as Boston's leading retailer of musical instruments and trenaportation necessary. ior base wer pret 
1BM PC jr., color monitor, DIAMONDS | * a message, 437- w/vocals. Call Elyse, 
640k ram, 1200 baud | GOLD, SILVER pro audio equipment, but did you know . . . 547-3099 or Bill, 646-9133. 
€ best offer. Heirloom & Antique DRMR XLR8: SKS DRMR 
787-7933 Seay ot wid toe abe frm recent melodic hrd E-,' band 
tches band brk-up. Last Para- 's hard hitter chops. 
disk--$3100 Gold Coin s 3 dise) We have fay eau, Hv gigs. Call 661-0353 leave 
stage be . tunes, sm ° 
8/0." MS word, 3 Also Amestoan, e trk studio. we —a out va 
Hazem 8862 European a.s.a.p. Lkng to seeks M or F singer on guitar 
Unix System 68,000 based Oriental Gold pong Big n Yr on or keys. You have exp, trim 
micro items » . Stage & music appearance, own trans a + 
py Rn 2 | White ° We'll take any musical instrument or pro audio Servite gamiecesenetibg Nant creates 
system, 40 megabite a e! 4g itl do we. Call 922-0681. or Band sks voc rhy gtr with ex. 
dec 8 in. Noppy, | mepabite ‘Shrewsbury equipment in trade (or purchase it!) ies 0 we. Cat saa rag mo Paty Hoo 
ports.) pavanel pert. © ope- ATHAI AN’S e We have New England's largest inventory of us tee Weel eects mass and | Copgune 
toms, upgrades avail & N music gear for sale. drums for orig ABA music 
Ar Mg em Sea ceoemenaes 
trade for IBM-PC) Call Fitchburg : w/songs, gigs. infu: Hood- 
oos, Hit . F-Tones, 
* 60 N cke Soha crummer or more. 623-9612 W meg 
soe sage ae, ewbury oston metnecomen stare ro bas 
Dave 871-4636. ODDS & ey; jrunabaetee rngt.me seeking well-anchored un- 
IBM PC jr. and software 1200 ENDS you want to play >a assuming musician. Call 
band ae $700 or best 43 7-1 81 5 mercially oriented yet 247-2076 eer Spm 
offer 787-7933 WHITEST challenging music & are Bass player wanted by or- 
enres ready to commit toa serious —iginal band rock, pop, driv- 
Age SS 1200 "baud PAINTS!! og 668-1953 or ing, funk-inf must have 
. vocals, equip, attitude, 
modem. o —— = oy PLUS MAYBE trans. pro's 282-9280 
software. ° 3000 
787-7933 FOR ALL PRO base & id guitar  Orummer that can play  24yrold inexp lyrc sks in- DRUMMER WANTE 
Daw ay Paint Classified team ikng for pro wanted by original rock  exp/exp musc to colon soc By orig bone. win Woof 
FUELS & Factory!! M vocalist. Also & guitar banmd. te wait- —_ conse mus no $ self Wy good material. infl: T. Heads, 
Display Keybord. No begnrs. We _ng- Adam 693- make dif mature please SM Wire, 8. Surfers. Cail 
FIREWOOD pire te mf Rates i spc ay pele, ans Drummer wanted for hard Clash ——s ae ? — “Nobody Home” 789-5853 
. similar Brian ams. abilly band 
OAL STOVE A cea ty delle w gh ae Gol ee, FERGUS, Cr sartous - sundiicas. so's Box 02101 GUITARIST 
gon coal stove. = * ee . Call  646-9968-e. chops & interest in the style a ANTED 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of n My us Yar 536-5390 must. 566-7: leave Multi-keys for est. rock Possible influences: Jam, 
Sith, blowersUsed 2 L GETEDUCATED ™*s20e local. work, Costello, XTC, Repiace- 
seasons. New$879 will take JOHN LENNON Want to learn a foreign Drummer with solid R&B , mand aug ~ players, Fen can wy son ays6 
any reasonable offer. IMPROV BOSTON language, how to draw, how _— foundation seeks working 
mf LITHOGRAPHS to write tr wd but happen to have a blues- days, 254-5298 nights 
746-5575 after 6 pm. BAG ONE: A rare comp. WORKSHOPS ‘0 . 5 WENOPOS: rock / R&B Foundation (e.g. 
ES = Suite Of the 15 lithographs, —_Improvasation and Acting You can find listings for ali tation and space Little Feat). Must be solid Rock bands, R&B, C&W and 
numbered & in pencil Workshops beginning June this and more in the Educa- . Billy - 236-1848 player, sense of humor other bands wanted for 
FURNITURE John Lennon. issued in = for all ney ey by ~ section of the Phoénix vocals and trans a must. Call pepe paren 825-5905. 
a §=— 1969 in an edition of only300 —_ !mprovBoston 5062 Dave 1-837-0832 b avail for functions. 
« offers 10am-6pm. M-F. Wntd for | D. 
fo eS =| el enone BACK-VOCS. HORNS rock. w/_ gigs. Must be ==" ‘Sonle 3 pe bnd, eka drmr to 
$100. White table An. $ below crrnt mrkt 3 for world serious, dedicated & have sicians bnds lyrics call execute nu in pop. 
tique oak desk, $100. An- 262-2463. ARTISTS beat/Atrican bend. Call Rob- —multi-siyied chope. Peter 756 wneneonees GET. XTC, ote. 
tique oak chair, $75. RESTAURANT gone out of SERVICES i MUST SELL-B.O: Acousti - 
935-5091, lv mssg. of SCENE Re Call now! Band sks voc rhy gtr with ex. amp, new, 100 STOP HERE 
4 pe bedrm ste (double) exc an O DESIGN 596-1878 + @q. into Petty Hoo E.Q. $195, Conntenor Orig. rock band seeks 
"$300. Woman's 10 spd Soe arts needs Ue. by of 353-1173, wnted for wrking 125. Buescher alto $100, drums, bass Trans and 
pn im Designs Credit cards now accepted aon > call 603-778-7642 1971 mint, you don’t know what & quar. 
Bass drums ter note 
6pc bdrm set: Bke ° ote oe a ik Gao = Wie hase. tot aa CT — Rob, 332-1171. 
dress chest mir- ersatile syn- MasxPLORATION:S weeks  fitchcock Who dylan, S Into Pretenders, Scritti 
ror, good cond. Da thesizer/keyboards player of maskmaking/moving Ridgeway. p , Peter Gabriel. Ability band. If interested, call 
485-2824 night 481-84 wanted for established GB begins 6/9 call now re riel. Ability 449-7574. INSTRUCTION 
= Ron 846-6307 Joe 26e-1004 | Oe! pag ty ay Se end OVARIES ACHIEVE VOCAL 
72 inch sofa bed, black, pare ‘0, quartet, neccessary. Vocals a . 
brown and white ‘in es || MOVEMENT INMPROV = 620. Professional show. | save message, 437-9667." looking 4 bass player EXCELLENCE 
‘Cal IT RUNS . bands. Am new to area (female ) 2 round out 
. 4 AUDITIONS WKRHP at The New Ehriich; euek work. Call Mike En ™" orig poprock band. Do U Develop range, 
451-2500 X243 days, TIL IT WORKS Richard Toma. Class in- : ing for Top-40, funk, have grooving chops that Confidence while “ 
77 cludes dance, acting, verbal ends: te ° Police, vocal problems. Honor 
for di and non-verbal for oon tor ox Ska Enis Calan 782-8076 Of Berklee now 
co So prod BOSTON AUDITIONS, tion. Saturday 6/13 metal band. 20's. Must have Callen local ful and part students for famous 
exc cond . $20 mo 6/22 at BU Sch of Arts, 855 11AM-4PM .00. Terry pro. and attitude. Call 894-14 . a PAFOR RENT pop/rock method. 437-9141. 
ctu 900, om dock O58, on oes PHOTOGRAPHY = 32201 BU Sen of! Stoecker 482 eves., 655-3674. PA and light show for rent 
$60, record player & radio camer 7 PM w/ call backs 6/24 Est 100% original band 5609 watts’ 24 channels, cRERKLEE GRADUATE 
console 6’ $60, 2. sm wood w/ F2. 50mm, 135mm, Principal roles paid. ; YERS seeks great bassist M/F  imuttipieetiects monitorsetc. jose, eh hha 
bookcases $25 & $35, sm F2.8 35mm $800. Directed by Rob Ruagero. NUNSENSE FREE! JUM » an original = 18-22 In the vein of XTC- = bius 24K light show with 2 fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 
electric stove $70, 15th cen- 17-536-7780x275. 9-5 For more info call 478-0165. Usher and see s new wave pop band Ikg for Smiths-Tony Levin, must man crew, $275 night 
tury table $1600 or BO : ~ wuere pony for free. solid bassist wy Ae Ag have equip, in- 93.0089. ad BOSE 
12x14’ with pad $140, -5600 committ. Music dir., Elvis C., —_stinct and presence, sense 
er ar MALE DANCERS xtc, tkg heads. Cail 323-1642 humor + adventure, PRODUCER ACOUSTIC WAVE 
usew good cond $3/8q about musical direction 
ya. 5’ clock $150, single WANTED PERFORMING BASS PLAYER We've good ENGINEER MUSIC SYSTEM 
mahog bed box spring & area ty DS & Coane ey asain ARTISTS Ole tiscniten a oO. eetie.:. cn Ga NOVATIONIN AUDIO TECH 
mitres $140, 3 matressss & maies tor major Boston nite- Lemp hong - oe | NOLOGY. A COMPLETE 
box springs $25 each, metal clube & P-town resorts. 12-9 COLLABORATIVE  fudsion must be enorpese fordable rates. Call DR. MUSIC SYSTEM SO SMALL 
$60. $80 each, 1 pressions on 30 min. tape. 9” ; ; THERAPY good stage presence a must. Estab hi energy top 40 789.5185 ask for Danilo. YET IT CAN 
dryer $80, recond metal Great gift idea. $8.99 p.p., Counseling some travel required. We are band + rmb Sks multi BE TAKEN ANYWHERE 
stove $60, 9 hardcore door MC,Visa,Ck, or M.O. > ee Smaii Artists. From our a well established 5 pc. High on whh vocels. Gerry in ead Cakes, boas onus es yas A = 
$50 ea 524-1000. 289-5420. cn huabionnte. ° ag ye cnet ue as tet ara have pro attitude and dedi; © MONSTRATION. 
mer M Shector, Al- be aware of concerns. tly work with t - cation have rehearsal 
NEW ae ley Theater’ 720-0816. Let us help you with your is- pone ae Sn aabe deal. Loe tg ag mg -_ pony _ ry Ag ax A eae PIANO 
Sealey extra sues of good original material wel- name it- band. ° ND EYBOARD 
$550). white mot mine STEREO ACT ons WORKSHOP. reer buliding, and rele- come, must play all styles  Yine o yood. Cal Beginners to advanced A} 
Svewsnaives shang, COMPONENTS  —= &t. 1956. Complete raining tionships. You are welcome good starting pay. No 734-0662 message Pro Vocalist w/studio and yrs Performance experience 
I"PSM acoustic studio ng — oN eS oa herd in rock, blues , Fi 
ing space $125 must sell im- acoustic studio provement & Speech. F.t. . Karen - are serious youshold be too. Fem id sng, wry prof- GB rock band w/ same. & funk ‘w/Berkioe tomer 
in Dox. Liquid cooled, digital 30th year form. Free eee orangwit.¢f Stina ew SS omeien. wo naw ah RN 
ASAP: d rm . , F . BG bnd, studio and some tech. exp. . Advanced 
case($110), dsk/chr($75), 125w. Cost $1000, brochure. 423-7313. 40 Chip 298-1289 or Von  sound- horns etc. Have PA, Only serious need ama sequencing. | can heip 
ysl car f uiog fw Cutan saat — Tatkne Seo ae sah, Oe Oat An 
1 : Always dreamed of a THEATRE OF NBPT, Audi- Bese pir sks immed wi became 4 . ‘ 
OFFER. 360-2900 M-F bel 4, two montne oie, comraging. ton ort actore/eingere for orig must. agntansta coh 40 crwed- F/M keyboard player Raunchy singer needed for EARN SAXOPHONE W pro 
536-2506 any day aft 8, , $180 call teacher. Ni cal 6/7 & 0. For apts into corer set Net. omy ec Wes ae cah Torsve  Segin/ady any style Bark 
Gabe 617-566-1903 Call Karin 397-8036 call 346-9484. metodies. Cal 264-7896. after Gpm grad Dave Ellie 782-3394. 





almost new. Moving out of 
state and must sell. $425. 
527-1294 or 566-6969 


Futon, Queen size w/piattm, 












































THE ARTS 


and Thurs. June 10 & 11, 
from 5-10PM at Center for 


TRA EA eR ing Arts, 6 Chatham 
ACTING St., W all 
and ages over 16 
A , A 4 positions avail. Plays con- 
THEATRE GROUPS: This Virginia Wolf, Tea 
could be your big break! and S$ , Ah Wilder- 
Advertise in the Phoenix ness, L 
classifieds t 5 contrasting monologues. 
267-1234 Call 617-799-9166 for appt. 























ATTENTION! THE 
DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
iS THURSDAY AT 
2:00 PM. 


3 
g 


must. Trans req'd. NO 
DRUGS OR ALCHYS. 
389-7203 


EX. 
Seeks Rapaee Rone a 
522-7316 eves _ 






















































































492-0127 
KEYBOARDIST 
WANTED 


A 
Keys for est Rock Band. 





humor, vocs a plus, trans a 
must. Call Dave 1-837-0832 


KEYBOARDIST 





or Chris 522-7797 


Keyboard player wnted for 
working top 40 band, must 
have trans, must be 








band. Have P.A. and prac- 
tice space. Serious 4 
Double Dose 782-8766. 


THE SOULS 


SEEK GUITARIST 
| the style of Clapton, Knop- 
fier, Lobos. You 


must be mature, creative, in- 
telligent and to make 
commitment. 776-! 


Versatile syn- 
thesizer/keyboards player 
ae See GB 


experience necessary, 
Ron 846-6387 Joe 284-1994 


Wanted, id voc for hard 
rock/heavy metal band, ex- 
cellent range, good stage 
pres, long hair, 
thin/goodiooking, trans, 
serious. Call Tony 935-4280 
Bob 535-5018 Rob 
272-1295, call between 
4:30-7:00. 


WANTED 





























































































































Allie oa = 





AND THEORY 
LESSONS Experienced, 
enthusiastic and patient 
teacher with pera 


degree and professional ex 
prience avaiable to teach al 





KEY-BORED? Master 
eacher, NY School 


Jazz. Now ‘in Boston. 
Study theory, harmony, 
. Learn rock, blues, 


a 








all new 
INTENSIVE 
SUMMER 
-_— ON 


jazz TAP 
DANCE 
at the 
Leon Collins 


Dance Studio 
1636A Beacon St. 
Brookline, Mass 02146 
Six weeks June 29-Aug. 6 
two classes weekly 1 hrs ea. 
live accompaniment 
inner - levels 

Call for schedule 


232-0105 

LESSONS 

GUITAR BASS 

KEYBOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
DRUMS 


CAMBRIDGE 


MUSIC 
491-5433 














Pianist needs 
real books 1 & 2. Ellen 
492-3468 


KEYBOARD & 
PIANO 
LESSONS 
All styles, all 


grad. cass ioe clots 
Play Classical, Rock, R&B 


and experienced 
w/electronic keyboards. 
Lessons tailored to suit the 
individual. Intro. lesson at no 

. Call David Fox at 
524-7574. 


RCA recording artist Down 


Avenue keyboardist offering 
consultation in song writing, 


re production and 
music business. David, 
267-0960. 

















Jazz, Pop, 
Classical’ ’ 


277-1527 | 











aetoue: 
prea sb $2406 or B.O. oe 


manuals, rare 














Ave., Cambridge, 876-0687. 
Custom made electric 
strat style 








gre 
ee 
bees 


i 
ai 
ez 


1 
2 

r 
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ar 
li 


i 
of 


iu 

z 
aa 
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Electric Yamaha piano pf-10 
$500, touch-sens stereo 
choruos, speakers call Rami 
266-3121 


ESP strat guitar and amp 
$500 or offer call 
787-7933 


FARFISA VIP dual keys w/ 
case/ stand. 60's sound. 
Good cond $325. Call Dave 
at 897-9521 after 9 wkdays. 
FENDER PRECISION 
FRETLESS BASS WITH 
EBONY FRETBOARD ELITE 
MODEL ALL GOLD 
HARDWARE ACTIVE EQ 
ROAD CASE EXCELLENT 
CONDITION $600 ERIC 











Kelsey Pro club 8+2 mon eff 
rev sends + ch send + return 

int rev + more $275 1 15” 
Thiele cab loaded $100. 














brass nut and battery 
restraint. Maintained by 
Richard One biack, 





He, SALE 2 18 in foide horn 

bins w/Ceriin Vega 
4 2 JBL 4560 spkr cab 
w/EV spkrs. 2 Northwest 
horns w/JBL 2445J drivers. 
$1700 or BO. 324-8116 leave 





mos old used. Asking 
A+ J 262-4192 or 
327-1176 


3 pads/3 
flight case $1100 
Biamp Poweramp T 120 $275 
on Speaker $300 


Martin 12 str guitar mod 
D-12-20 exc tone and cond 
w/ hard shell case $650 b/o, 
699-1161 w, 726-4349 h, 
Gary 








LASERS 
Portable hand-held lasers 
(from $325-500). These 
lasers can be hand held or 
puugged into wall. — avail, 

laser music pr ion sys- 
tems/leasing. Richard 
322-3114 


Lighting projection equip- 
ment for sale or rent. 6-chni 
dmmr + tekos, fresnels, 
cable, trees. 2B & H 16mm + 
screen. 492-1126. 


Marshall Equip, 2 mint cond. 
2/12 spkr cabs. $600 for 
pair, $325 sep. Aft 5, Rick, 


Acoustic guitar kent, model 








or best offer, call Julie 
284-1939 


PLANO 
BARN 


KC120, w/ case, new. $125, | 

















MIDI 
WORKSHOPS 


Get on the cutting edge of today’s most 
exciting and fast moving music technology. 
Learn the latest in drum machines, synths, 
sequences, computer software, SMPTE and 
sync. A hands on, practical, creative 
approach with a thorough theoretical 
background, Very reasonable tuition. 


232-7710 








+ 








ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES 








KING RICHARDS FAIRE 


a~—~x.> Auditions —2—s 
Sunday, June 14 


1:00 pm-5:00 pm / 6:00 pm-9:00 pm 


Boston Center for the Arts 
551 Tremont St. ¢ Boston 
OPEN CALL for variety performers, musicians and actors. 
Actors must bring a 11/2 minute comedy monologue and a 
1% minute a cappella show tune. 
































1011 beacon st. 
ma 
232-2402 














Did you know that your can rebuild your old speaker 
for half the cost or less than replacing it? Speaker 
Reconing includes replacement of: 


#1 VOICE COIL 
#2 SPIDER 

#3 CONE 

#4 DUST CAP 
#5 GASKET 


PLUS COMPLETE PERFORMANCE TEST 


Free Speaker Testing 


New 


318 Main 


(617 


St. (Rt. 28) 
Stoneham, MA 02180 
438-1786 


Tale mm f-[ea cola ’ma-iel0lii ajo] -t-1.4-16-m-A\E-]1F-]e)(-m-) @- 11m lanl os 
— low low prices! 


MES. 
& .. 4 











Lowest prices. 
Pianos bought, 
sold, rented, 
moved, rebuilt. 


sw 


OPEN 
9-6 














7 Days 
per week 








J.D. FURST 
& SONS 
PIANO 
COMPANY 





185 Corey Road 
‘ Brookline 
Off the 1700 block 
of Beacon Street 








eo w/ case, nf $125, 
best offer, call Julie 
264-1939 


ARP 16 voice eict piano 
touch sen exc cond $400 


crumar performer + 
brass $275 B/O 341-3808" 








NEW ENGLAND SOUND4 


$20.00 per hour 











ton ene Sound 
617-376-5619 














inch bass drums, 

15”, 116”, 1 18” Tom. $800 or 
BO, no cymbals or hardware. 
776-9036 


SUFFOLK MUSIC 
PT 





in town on huge 





Stereo 
made 
simple. 


Shop the 


ne eee 








On sale everywhere 








The Tape 
Complex 


REAL-TIME 
STEREO TAPE DUPLICATION 
¢ Reel-to-Reel « Cassette (1 to 90 
minutes, up to 125 with normal bias) 
e Digital 


MASTERING TAPE 
e Ampex 3M, AGFA 
e Ya" A", T; da 


CUSTOM LOADED CASSETTES 
¢ 6 different levels of normal bias 


tapes 
¢ 3 Grades of high bias tape 
(a) 2 pure chrome 
(b) 1 pure cobalt 


BLANK VIDEO TAPE 
2’, Ts y%,", Ye" 
ACCESSORIES FOR 
MASTERING AND CASSETTE 
Splicing blocks, splicing tape, empty 
reels and boxes (all configurations), 
leader tape, labels, etc. 


CONSULTATION 
Free consultation on tape choices and 
duplication options. 48 hour turn 
around time, no extra charge. 





| 








[asa 








Hle usic 


Audio & Musical instruments 


Technical 
Service Shop 


Servicing most major musical 
electronics warranty/non 
warranty/parts & recording 
Studio field service 


e Factory authorized « 


536-6508 











738-0044 = Tape Cosaten 1116 Boylston St., 
—_———__— Bosten, MA 437-0448 Boston, MA 02115 
RECORDING 

COURSE JUNE KEYBOARD SPECIALS Pre-Summer Madness Sale 


JOIN NOW for 10 weeks 
of the most complete 
audio recording 


ie 


over 40 hours of hands on 
Sneha eg at Boston's 


2 a 
studio. Learn contem- 
porary recording/mix 
practices on the 


1 a amha aut a 
career sa money 
on recording original pro- 
this course is 
Unbeatable tuition. 
levels welcome. Lim- 
enroliment so cal 
at 


783-1095 


3 


Tah 

















Best prices 

selection. Used guitars, 
amps, key boards pro audio 
and hard to find vintage 
gear, Come in, see our selec- 
tion and walk out with the 
best deal in town! SUFFOLK, 
1904 Washington St, Boston 
Ma 445-5087. 





Martin D28S 1974, mint. 
Hard shell case. Exceptional 
sound. oe 734-3932, 
738-5377 





MARSHALL JMC 800 lead 
series angie cabinet. 
Purchased in 79 used twice. 
$450 469-3573 





po ag Bor, hard 


sunburst, rare, ex- 
cellent, asking $1200 best. 
401-946-5549 
GUITARS 
FOR SALE 








union music 


i Music Comple 








TUES., JUNE 9, 7:00 P.M. 
With Ensoniq Product Specialist Bob 














tion to bw 
of ae 


753-3702 
42 SOL THBRIDGE S1 
WORCESTER, NIA 
north on Rt 


» Sou 


thesis And Sam 
or Free Reservation. 





1. An Introduc- 











ROLAND S-10 
DIGITAL SAMPLING KEYBOARD 
$1149 





ROLAND RD-200 


DIGITAL PIANO 
$1499 





CASIO C2-1 
DIGITAL SYNTHESIZER 
$799 











140 Main Street 
Route 27 
South 
Acton 
Mass. 





hbridge St 





263-9288 


Two brand new stores under one roof 





Mother 
Pluckers 





T.H.R.U.S.H. 
Audio & Lighting 





















Quality musical instruments « Buy, sell or lease systems 





13 Hanson St., Rochester, N.H. 





1-603-335-4667 
Distributors of: 


Akai -_ sampling keyboard 
73 synthesizer 
MX 73, cae control ~ 


Thunderbirds « a 
Ross Keyenan 
Ross guitar amps 
And effects 
Ross 4x4 four track recorder 


Premier drums and = other lines 
including Rickenbacher MV 
Pedula, Heritage, Simmons, Johnson Show 
Guitars, and many more. 


Trade-ins welcome 


1-603-335-4671 
Distributors of: 
DGW 


ADA Digitizer 
ADA 2FX 
ART Proverb 
Ross P.A.’s 
Ashiey 
Turbo Sound 


Aphex 
Rock Tronics 
Cetec-Gauss 

Nady 





Goldline 
and many other major brands 


15” x 18” Gauss 
25% OFF 


No Sales Tax 


40% off selected items 
Tolelalem elaelo)mell-F-jaceleln 
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ReA REMENT 

7 pe TAMA kit- 

14x24” bass, 6, 10, 13, 14, 

18” to MS, 5x14” snare + 6.5 

Rosewood-2BP 
cymbais- 


pedals- idjian 
18, 18, 20” nu-beat 
full anvil cases. 641-3306 




















a ing Feed 
1000 on 
S240/mo Lis 266-6006 














NTR 
MODELING 
mateur p for nto ke er 
studies. No exper. necessary 
542-5260 





cincut/cinshvn wi built de- 
fined WM18-24wntd!$50$ 
Bos4361112,Cape 14874606 








without , 
2 Theile model TL405 P.A. figure modeling. pay, 
flat to possible. Serious rep. only. 
28 cycles, 37°’hx32''wx Box 326, 89 Mass Ave, Bos- 
24d, w/new ton, 02115. 
18” drivers, w/: ry Mod il 





PAUL REED SMITH custom 


royal biue, bird iniays, 
w/trem Great cond. $950 call 
247-3074 after 6pm 





phone jacks. All 
included $695. Aiso 
stage lights $100. 592-2769. 
Peavey Mark IV bass amp w/ 
footswitch, 1810 spkr cab on 
pop-out casters. Exc. cond. 
$600 946-0993 
Peavey spkr columns $100 
Tapco 6 channel mixr $75 Ev 


Mic $50 Guild Startregtr 
$50- George 522-2945 


PIANO, Japanese-made 
1 f . 47 in- 














PIANO (Sargent Upright), 
$195 or best otter. 626-819, 
eves. 


BARGAINS 
GALORE! 


Black Hondo Acoustic 
guitar, Jumbo body Hondo 
acoustic, K Archtop acoustic 
guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul 
copy with case, Seiko music 
tuner, Stadium bass amp, 2 
Gorilla practice amps, Fen- 
der bassman amp, 2 Law- 
rence FT 145 acoustic pick- 
ups, Lawrence A300 

pickup, Fibre snare 
drum case, 


Randall power 
amp-300 watts, Roland 
TR9O09 drum machine, 
ibanez Stratocaster. Call 

offer. 783-9282 


David-Best 

or 232-5153 

SOUND EQUIPMENT-Amps, 
mixers, electronics, mikes, 
snakes etc. Will sep to sell 
ASAP. Call Pete at 445-9772 
for all info. 




















YAMAHA DX21 for sale, 
used at home, $725 or 
BO, call 641-1710 


See ies aan Gb or 
mo old, mint cond, or 
bo call aft 7pm wkdays 
925-3123 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 

w/ midi setup and access to 
familiar midi studio. Call 
Frank Singer 628-0006 


IBM PC jr. and software 1200 
band modem $700 or best 























offer 787-7933 

LOOK ASGOOD AS YOu LIVE 

eeer= | PHONE 

onBEPAIS SEX 

ae, Amp Hot- 

r 5 Rates. 

72-7083. Brighton ent! ino 2 

Youre... areas top teacher phew me BCall | 

eagess | Serer 

Jenne 968-1004. : night & No 

rsonal questions 
Productions Disc 

ian te a ; | asked @ Talk as 

1930's-Top 40. Call as you want 
aay @ No hassle, high 

ion. 

STUDIOS 

practice space to share in 

Camb r Bost. 876-7917 (6 l 7) 

BROOKLINE, Artists studio 

1200 bus zone now for 1 year 

reas $. 730-3700 X616 





Stream, NY 





APES Ew No. 
Shore/Lowell/Lawrence. 
-20/1 min. .10/ea. add’! min. 







































Gays meet gays 
Lesbians meet 


Saruelabaretaelery| 
discreet 
M.O. accepted 
serving all 
New England 


(617) 


224-7339 




















Pa “Boston's Best” 
by Nat Segaloff 
' Boston Heraid 
Tantalizing 
Adventures in ome " 
TELEGRAMS 
Fantasy with SINGING 
ht willing girls TELEGRAMS - 
nae oo BELLYGRAMS 
e BALLOON GRAMS 
MC/VIBA 
‘Special Rates for 
$20 Aaaicional Caite eitiiait tibiae 
P.O Box 940 Porter Sq. 
723-8084 * Cambridge, MA 02140 
24 Hours (617) 354-5000 
eae aon 
aed erotic 
vou Abe TIED UP ' , erotic 
excited, more feminine, 20% 1024 Derry Nh 03038 


ng a trim 











hours room. 
Send $10.00 for new 


more Sk ‘ 
Prot MBM 38 seeks S or M 

vont’ cp en coartel te black woman for dlecrest locking for mendehip’and catalogue: Box 1088-P, 

relationship, SWIM, 35, trim. meetings. PO Box 180 Mat- relationship. Box Waltham, 02254 

prof., priv., discrt. Box 0006 = tapan Mass 02126 0310 = for appoint- 

















Live 





31-376 


young coeds 


1-800 





Toll FREE 
Callback 




















































































SUMMER DELIGHT 
1 a.m.-6 a.m. In NY 
Low, Low Rates 
Sensually wild (212) 947-4140 
24 HRS. /7 DAYS Any Fantasy Arranged 
RATED BEST IN U.S. 
MC/VISA 
MIND DADDY’S BACK 
soecwemmce: | mages | [FANTASY ,_ mown. 
temalewnonditexs2iLowe! ff Live Phone PHONE | secrecy ee 
Fantasy ‘ | iene y= 
' Phone sex is | youl have to show him how 
“Ef 1-800-843-3051 vs Sorry you are by making him 
safe sex very happy. wants 
24 Hours bop tor lie big gin thet yey 
Caress 739-5090 se! ‘Wha Box 2382" sond 
oo Jill ) 739-6021 le elephone 
weet — 95 3 p.m. to both cuddd aprued, me 
. ° e no sex. 
* wl 15 minutes 12 midnight | —~ 
a / Rk Free call back MC/VISA SAFE 
RELATIONSHIP 
VINTAGE | 2%,10,25,,czeienns. meet an tracive woman 
| 738-7570 |) | LIMOUSINE | Scns atect We iercltietrestcttonrec 
pressure, write me PO Box —quisite in developing a rela- 
Introducing... |] | New Stretch | 37 'randal '¢q.granch foraiple emul sore 
Panties Etc. - clusivity plus @ total dis- 
Limousines } opal a very ~ closure of eachother’s life- 
a SS | aephone, | Seam Sene 
Phone sex for Vid 
. leo, Etc. INTERESTING! 
: the : More than “5 mid-forties Seeaent Two" ery geieren, 
discriminating Reasonable pay hw aR Fy wkend in the country or by 
gentleman Rates trol which, when developed = tasnioned outing w/ swim 
properly can enable a 
24 Hours and woman to make love for we Se will pack the 
LS 738 many hours. | would lve to = Ae get a they 
-0044 ant oon Also, fun time write: BOX 
Dominant pu And fong-term soney. 6226. 
mistresses ino , er Se ae ber MATURE 
oth ARRE about the joys of “yoga tan-’ 
vino”) Sera, cents 
Boks thes Shee str [UNCHTIME 300 love to, mest you, tor une 
«Eien inhibited ertc sx. Box 433 
$20 Wietanciceect ts Roncnhs ei 
; we TEACH ME 
MC/VISA i, seen 
Prepai alls: , between the of 30- 55. | 
pe Tame PHANTASY]| 27,3,220dosting sw 22 
P HON E| Sito grote wmen to 
Send in money order WHATEVER 
ST Associates YOUR FANTASY SENSUOUS RAP 
P.O. Box 34 YOU WILL BE w/ European Actress 
Allston, MA SATISFIED beputes on her sal ding 
02134 Let us hear from you _ | Soe ye = 
(718) 529-3154 201-348- 
The Fee: *34.° i] Toll free numbers available for 
Visa or Mastercard ‘ ' 








































































































goodiooking, friendship and 
Box 0310 Beautiful Calif. young preop 
Sondre. Boeevt. young tan 
Camenntly, sh ner able, 347-3430. 
tr Among Friends 24 evenings, 720-0593 and 
hrs./7 days. 1-550-9000. you'll call ; 
. = min. .10 ea. add'l 
COPS NEEDED 20. Escort for men only. 776 
For research project. If you 8121 
are 25-40, male, & a cop or a Escort Will 
Statie, send wat to contact in Verify, 566-1129. 
confidence to Box 983, Eves. Aft 6:30PM 
Prov., Ril, 02901. All replies - 
confidential. 
Get spicey. in- 
Send SASE to Box 145 N. esr apie 
. Italian irl, 
Andover 
Very Private 
MWM prof, attractive, Circumstance 
t brown hair biue eyes, 
300 sense of humor sess © Venessa’ 
pigiationsnip, Plesse | 899-1276 
02147. Thank You 
ronwomenseguy | LISA 
super orl tactile skilis offers Enjoy erotic movies 
discrete no cost. no strings ith a soft and 
total and satisfac- sensuous escort 
tion. Box 258 Westford 
MA 01886 ‘. — 
a.m.- mM. 
| love to mstb tall handsome 
Monda “Saturday 
ic well Stud sk: 
fay 0 tea cot oe 738-7250 
mst 





Jane and Marjorie, siave 
pA awaits your orders. Box 
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WW 86, ther tin asort, 
exper, will give F a snsuous 
spnkng. Bathe, powder you. 


a 
trustwthy M. Box -132, 89 
Mass. Ave. Boston 02115. 
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turnpik 
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winging seeking 
or tree information. 
-800-252-3462 


SWM, 21, well built and very 
attractive, 6° 1° 
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age 
tion assured. Box 8215 





SWM, 26, muscular 6° 1° 
175ibs clean and attractive 
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temale who is 
slim and attractive and open 
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. Photos . 
rite P.O. Box 914, 
Brookline, MA, 02146. 
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Bost 

Call 893-1735. 
ATTRACTIVE, 
1 PETITE 
‘Co ie 
, BLACK 
' DANCER 
' LINDA 
+ 899-1276 















































Sensuous 
Brunette 


Saucy, Sassy, 
& seductive 


CHRIS 
899-0739 


T SPECIAL 











z 
° 
a 
° 
m 


l 


for your ad to run. 
To do this for: 
| Line ads, call 
267-1234 
Display ads, call 
536-5390 
ext. 222 
Thank you. 
















































em 
ATTENTION 
When dialing 


massage and 
escort 





the number 
correctly. 














GENTLEMEN ONLY 
Summer's here and fun 
awaits. You chose 1 or 2 
pretty & clean escorts. Erotic 
mov & grk. 322-4323. 


DON’T KEEP ME 
WAITING... 
| know your're out there. I've 
been looking for you. | know 
your type, just right for this 
Dom mstrss. You're shy, 
SUBMSSV and Fayed 
have to be FORCED to do 
things. If you yearn for a 
mstrss with dom qualities 
and experience, call 








566-3547 
Enjoy a sensuous interlude in 
the lap of luxury. Jessica 


ap ry 
734-455 1.Mature Men pref. 
Escort by Scott. Clean, safe 








BEST 
ESCORTS 
ABSOLUTELY 

20 - 30 min. arrival 
time in Boston area. 


Now also serving the 
North Shore. 


424-0667 


Escort 
Referral 














DIANA 
An exotic lady 
for the 
sophisticated 
gentieman. 


899-1461 


ESCORT FOR WOMEN 
Blonde, blue eyes, |talian. 
Out calls only..Anthony, 
617-389-4952. 














Escorts needed full or part 
time, please call Linda 
899-1276 





MICHELLE 


Busty 
Blonde 
899-0739 














XCITING KELLY 


E 
Sexy woman awaits your 








and private. 296-3368. Air cali. Out calls only. 
cond. Relax. 288-7372. 
‘ESCORT FELICIA, 
wine fas) a. the Green Eyed Treasure, In 
muscular, safe, discreet. In calis/out calls, 262-0439. 
call or out 424-9229. 
FINE AND DANDY 






























































WG I 
SOCIETY 


Escort 
Referrals 


24 hr. 
Service 
Discretion 
Assured 


Outcalls only 


“Sophisticated 
young ladies 
for gentlemen 
who deserve 


nothing 
but the best.” 


891-5559 


Female 
Escorts 
Needed 











* Sweet as candy, attractive, 
di: , fun loving escort. 
| Sophisticated Out calls only, 322-4218. 
a ts FIT TO BE TIED? 
Con : 
ANGELA'S | forirnconcn 
four oO! 5 
‘Come | auger and canta you 
ir 
experience the pay desires for aramsdrese- 
pleasure of op ae and four eam Cal 
expertise. 734-6837 
For incall or - 
outcall service JENEE 
286-3055 For men over 40. 
ara Don’t let her 
_ Ventlable - beauty slip away. 
correspondence. “Incall-Outcall 
296-3698 
Essence ULTIMATE” 
assage 
St 
Clean shaven %.whinpoo * 
young black girl Cambridge 
, 547-9179 
“The Fountain of tuiath eunmharendneets 
Youth" i a 
ve attractive french lady 
oe Charote zshare 
Outcall Seat Meee SSeS, 
joan ae wen. 
a IEG RBS 


ACME 
ESCORTS 
“We 
Deliver’ 


aaa: 
_—— 


266- 
4510 


Bachelor 
Parties 
24 
Hours 


MC/VISA 







Boston 
& Suburbs 











= @ 


LADIES 
& GENTS 
ANYTIME, 
ANYWHERE 


ANY 
OCCASION 


Internewing 
Escorts Daily 














742-1608 





E: scott 
Pideaal 
Se WULCE 


Alt 


Occasions 


SD 
Now 
Open 

117 a.m.-4 a.m. 

Daily 
Call 
5q2- 

5QO7 














... A cut above 
the rest 


Outcall 
referrals 
Discretion 
assured 


527-9070 


All calls 
verified 
24 hour service 


Attractive 
female escorts 
wanted 



















| 424-8689 




















Referrals 







































































Moonlighting? 


East Coast Escorts is 
presently interviewing 
for full or part time posi- 
tions. Experienced 
bodybuilders, female es- 
corts presently needed. 
Experience not 
necessary but car a 
must. If you are an at- 
tractive (male or female) 
weight proportionate to 
height & have a pleasant 
personality & can work 
a flexible schedule. 
Please call 


742-3610 

















Boston’s 
‘Best Escorts 


“You've tried the rest, 
now try the best."" | 
Incalls 
AIR CONDITIONED 


424-1366 
1 PAMELA 1: 


‘ 
Voluptuous, 
Imaginative, , 


' 
Inventive, O: 
5 











Discreet 
932-3114 ' 


L_cnboawna 


Satin n lace and a 28 inch 
waist. Preop escort. Air 
cond, Safe. 296-3477. 


SEDUCTIVE BLOND 
Beautifull biond would love 
to seduce you and take you 
beyond your wildest. Loves 
to party 24 hrs. Partners 
available. 436-6568. 


Sensual bubble bath with 


lovely and lively enticing 
model, 247-9837. 


SOUTHERN 
BELLE 


for some hospitality Call 
236-7834 escort 


Spend a lovely time with a 
lovely black lady Call Tina 
536-2940 














Voluptuous pleas- 
ant gal with luxuri- 
ous discreet cir- 
‘ cumstance invites 
your company. 


932-3114 








Classified ads may 
be submitted for 
publication only by 
persons |8 years of 
age or older. Also, 
no ads will be 
published seeking 
persons under that 
age. 











SOUTHERN COMFORT Big 
beautiful brunette, or The 
CHAMBER, B&D, S&M. 


569-3857 
























































Immediate and friendly service SILVER 
from beautiful and charming escorts SLIPPER 
(Beautiful (Fomale (Fe soos Outeallsony 
MC/VISA + 24 
Discretion assured ¢ all calls verified hours 
Now serving all of Massachusetts ¢ 24 hour service Elegant 
eo = Escorts 
. Serving Boston & 
That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest Suburbs 
(5 fi ‘ OPEN UNDER -OR5! 
MANAGEMENT 
Escort openings Mos. Brandy wocert.” GOR 
P & 1903. Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130 
Tara sizzling hot redhead 
conv to transp relax and en- 
; joy fun times 889-3813 
BRAZILLIAN - cn ETN, ap OR SIP THE CONFIDENTIAL 
Black Beauti BACK BAY S $ MONEY $ () Reveal wre to me and 
Bl ties FINEST S | will take control, wheather 
ne ESCORTS OUR BUSINESS HAS é es you enjoy a feather touch or 
pe ray en POP anys I INCREASED AND av Escorts a dominant hand | can fulfill 
what about your health? 437-1751 WE NEED MORE your needs in the most 
Ut woke BACHELOR PARTIES! ESCORTS! 267-2205 wien Oty. | caw have, 6 
AIR CONDITIONED CLASSIC TEE ‘tscortsnecses SD cross dresser hidden inside 
Sheds oa $ 266-4443 s ~ ae — escort 
GWM 28 Hndsme, well-end HT STUD A a 
' HANDSOME, well built bik JAMAICAN ESCORT / ESCAPE 
, Intell, ? " T escort Bill. 1 
Seememercd  S isuvuresenst Mettaeten moren  Metomecast | fl geal ceten 
Handsome, muscular iF YOU ARE DIALING AN Calls. 592-1452. 24 hrs. Discretion assured, 
for men. Convenient ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL serious calls only. TOPMAN 
cation. Call Greg, 254-2293. | CAREFULLY. . 100% USDA PRIME 
EMMANUELLE FOR A FUN TIME: JODY Es- CHOICE GRADE A 


ESCORT 


EXTRAORDINAIRE 


THANK 
YOU! 


For making 
our 1st year 


“THE 
BEST” 


To show our 
appreciation 
we are giving 
a 10% 
discount on 
all calls!!! 
Love 


KATHY 
GALE 


Donna, 
Jessica, 
Nicole, Tasha, 
Karen, 
Shannon, & 

















Victoria 






















She is the queen of 
sensuality, sophisti- 
cation, and eroti- 
cism. The essence 
of all that’s sen- 
sual. We cater to 
high society love 
Follow the lovely 
gals to 


EMMANUELLE 
289-7787 


Outcalls only verifiable 








Ladies C hoice 
limousine Service 


Ladies Choice 
Limo+ 
Referral 
concerts 
Atlantic City, Rock- 
ingham with com- 
plete admission tick- 
ets. to clubhouse. 
Summer special book 
for four hrs. Fifth free. 
Extra special Cape 
trips. 
(Provincetown & 
island) 
All cars are new 
stretches 
19 Hilltop Road 
Wellesley 
237-9712 








cort, avail. for. outcalis only. 
All calis verified. 325-7403 


Keith “GWM escort, 
267-9682, handsome, well 
built, masc, safe, clean, dis- 
creet 








LORRAINE 
Need to relax, need a little 
comfort? Let me give you the 
TLC you need. 267-7123 


No. Shore, attr tall slim WC 
seek WF for ist class travel, 
dining and entertain, must 
be classy, clean and adven- 
turous, for more detailed info 
incl ph. # PO Box 115 Bos- 
ton Mass 02129 


Oriental/Swedish cutie from 
CA for gent over 30. Giselle, 
247-9837. 


BLACK PREOP 


Escort incall & out. Dial, 
267-87 10 anytime, thanks. 


RELAX 
Full body ht oil massage. 
Safe and. satisfying. Cape 
cod 790-0820. New office. 

















BEEF. HOT ITALIAN 
MAN. OUTCALLS 
ONLY. ESCORT. 
782-8303. 


HIDDEN TREASURES 
if you are looking for that 
rare find in escorts we have 
the hidden treasures you 
seek. We are beautiful, 
young escorts with the 
necessary experience to 
fulfill any mans needs or de- 
sires. Be adventurous. Call 
today. Private discreet and 
very reasonable. 787-4625. 


WE'RE DIFFERENT 

BECAUSE | 
We take extreme pride in 
ourselves and the service we 
provide for you. Call 
566-7622 for an attractive, 
exciting and co-operative 
escort. Enjoy our friendly, re- 
laxing atmosphere. Discre- 
tion assured. 











Ebony and ivory, a unique 
experience. All cails verified 
889-4908 








EROTIC 


Champayne 
Bubble o 
Bath, be 

with ° 
JACKIE 
899-1461 








For that timeless 
experience 


“Indulge 
yourself, 
You’ve earned 
it” 
Incall 
522-4925 
Outcall 




















PLEASURE 
BALM 


For the 
heat of 


the summer 
incall 


522-4925 











Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston & Camb 
Outcalis only. 262-2299 





Handsome young guy clean 
shaven- well groomed es- 
cort, massage. 484-1102 





Heat up your nights with two 
erotic blondes. Sexy langerie 
included. Cali 825-8916. 
Outcalls only 


Let Farrah warm you with 
sexy lingerie. Call me at 
825-8916 for your best out- 
call ever. 








PRETTY, DISCREET Escort 
for dicriminating gentlemen. 
By mail: BOX 1986. 


Slim goodlooking intel girl 
outcall escort greater Bos- 
ton area 437-9090 


The ultimate touch massage. 
in cali/out call, 24 hrs. Erin, 
889-0253. 














GOLDEN 
SALAMANDER 


ESCORTS 
IN CALLS 


289-5039 











Escorts 
Needed 


IN [OUT 


CALL 


DIANE 
875-7284 


all 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 





Lp 
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ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 








Phone sex for 

the 
discriminating 
| gentleman 





“Le French Connection” 





Dmt. mstrss., special 

rates for additional 
calls, and happy hour for the 
discriminating gentleman. 
























“i Referrals | 
If you like the | 
beautiful tanned 
%y blonds of 

California, you 























will love us 
re ee: | 


outcalis only 


All Escort 
Calls Openings 
Verified | imousine 

Open Service 


9a.m.-2 a.m. Available 


Congratulations 
Celtics | 


Now Do It To It 
dust one more time 








Starlite 
Escort 

Referral 
Service 








899-0739 





We honor most major credit cards. 

















For the 
Siscriminatin 
gentleman only 


= 
Se Open 24 hours 


Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
prestigious men. 
package for that perfect evening. 





Outcalls only 


women to escort some of Boston’s most 
Inquire about our dinner and limousine 


Service throughout Mass. and the Cape. 
Now hiring, due to increase in business. 


Experience the most sensitive, 


sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


_ LINDSEY AND HER 


ALL-AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


527-5281 














BEST 
ESCORTS 


20:30 minute arrival in 
Greater Boston area. 
Also available early morn- 
ing. 

Escorts for 


¢ females 
¢ males 
¢ couples 


424-0667 


Openings for attractive 
escorts ONLY. 
Bodybuilders 
Available 








Prompt and Personalized service 
by attractive female escorts for 
the discriminating male. 


‘Experience our world 
of excellence."’ 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in 
Boston that offers toll-free 
calling to all their customers. 


outcalls only of discretion assured 
Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible 
individuals interested in escorting men. 
Must have own transportation. 

















{ 


Another word 
to the Sox 


PLEASE 


Get Serious 











Starlight Escort 
Referral Service 





Escorts needed in & out 


899-0739 

















Diamond 





| Kee) a 





All calls 
verified 


24 hour service 


Attractive female escorts wanted 





























ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 





GOLDEN ESCORTS 


479-7581 


New Hours: 5:00 p.m. - 4:00 a.m. 











tiful women escorts on the 








to you. 
Rachel 
Samantha 5'6”" Terri 
5'8” 110 lbs. 5'5” 
120 Ibs Blonde 110 lbs. 
Blonde Blue Blonde 
Hazel Brown 
MC/VISA 


We feature the most beau- ; 


East coast; let us prove it | 








East Coast Escorts 


New England‘s first in 


male & female 
companions 


Featuring female 
models & dancers 


giakty, all Mass. 


and Cape Cod 


24 hours 
-  VISA/MC 
Weekends 


Bachelor Parties 


742-3610 


All the 
Kingsmen 


Featuring 
Damien 
6'0” Brown 


Football 
Player 


Danny 
6'1" Blond 
Military 
School Grad 


Available all occasions 
24 hrs. 
VISA/MC 


Coed company available 


Shawn 
6'2” 


Blond 
Model 





Bachelorette Parties 


742-3610 
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- SURPRISE TELEGRAMS 
“‘Boston’s Best” 


by Nat Segaloff 
Boston Herald 
“The Stripper” 
STRIP TEASE GRAMS 
(R) (G) 
Featuring Top Male & 
Female Entertainers & 
... Dancers 

— BELLYGRAMS 
(G) 
Mystical, Moving, 
Mesmerizing 
SINGING TELEGRAMS (G) 
Unique Costumes & Original 


Lyrics 
BALLOON GRAMS (G) 


Includes 8Y2” x 11” diploma 
style certificate. 


Inquire about our Spring Special 


354-5000 “°c 

















ESCORT 
SERVICE 


266-4443 


























The deadline for — 
all classified line ads 
is now Thursday at 
2:00 p.m. 



























MC, VISA, AMEX 


492-7933 
1-800-345-HUNK 


(Outside Mass. Only) 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
497-6169 
497-1102 


PHOTOS 
& PANTIES 
AVAILABLE 










1 














“Share an experience 24 hours a day” 





jeleFec VISA CREDIT CARDS 
ChidGrams CAMBRIDGE AMEX CORDIALLY ACCEPTED 
ATTENTION! |=" 
New England’s leading phone fantasy 
a Randy Harvard student 


bodybuilder works 
you to a frenzy 

with the erotic scent 
of lust. 


For a PERSONABLE, 


ABSOLUTELY DISCREET 


escort call me, Guy, at 


-800-412-3381 








ev 



























he spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette. / 

















io 
Marlboro 


LIGHTS 


a9 = LOWERED TAR & NICOTINE 



































SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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my Bi a bal 


} 7-4 
oe —? 
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4 et as- ; = ~% Fe hs “ bow Hy . 
10 mg “tar” 0. 7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb’ 85 © Pip Marta tne. 1986 








i te ee Oe 


Pe ee 


BOSTON AFTER DARK 










ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


THE ACT  /Sapirr 

YOU'VE KNOWN 101i 
FORALL ‘: 

THESE YEARS. 


S $ you must know aiceaite on June 1 (in England) and June 2 (in America) 
of 1967, the Beatles’ Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band was released. 
Not too coincidentally, Capitol arranged for the compact disc of Set. 
Pepper to arrive in stores on June 1 of 1987. This is the eighth Beatles LP to 
make the long-awaited conversion to the frictionless, postvinyl format; it also 
concludes the domestic inauguration of the British versions of the Beatles LP 
catalogue. Please Please Me, With the Beatles, A Hard Day's Night, Beatles for Sale, 
Help!, Rubber Soul, and Revolver have already appeared; the Anglo and American 
editions of the remaining albums are in synch through Let It Be, though there 
obviously should be a sumptuous collection to include the material on Hey Jude, A 
Collection of Beatles Oldies, and.itis to be hoped much more. 

As retrospective prompters, the.CD debuts are tidy enough (and certainly less 
contrived than, say, RCA’s recent Elvis-would-have-been-50 extravaganza). But 
too much of the commentary has degenerated into hand wringing and finger 
pointing about the decision to put out the first four records in mono when certain 


Continued on page 13 
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FILM. Italian director Marco 
Bellocchio’s latest film is Devil in the 
Flesh (Nickelodeon, Harvard Square), 

| which has the distinction of oeing the 
first major studio release in years to 
carry an X rating (because of an already 
notorious oral-sex scene). Based on 
Raymond Radiguet’s once scandalous 
novel, the film stars Maruschka Detmers 
(First Name: Carmen) as a woman who 
has a tempestuous affair with a student. 
Snow Country (Coolidge Corner), a 
Japanese drama made in 1957 and just 
premiering here, is about the romance 
between a country girl and an artist. 
Shiro Toyoda directs this adaptation of 
the Kawabata novel. In Harry and the 
Hendersons (Charles, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs), a suburban family, headed up 


HOT Tix 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below: you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town {remember that they 
Ge ane 
didn’ t warn you. 


Big Apple Circus, bins June 14 at 
Boston Children’s Museum: call 360-7757, 
Archangels Don't Play Pinball, by Dario 
Fo and Franca Rame, through July 19 at the 
Loeb Drama Center; call 547-8300. 
Boston Early Music Festival, June 7 
through June 14 at various Boston loca- 
tions: cali 661-1812. 
“Five Centuries of Masterpieces,” June 
14 through August 23 at Heritage State 
Park, Holyoke: call’ (413) 534-1723. 
Bangles, June 17 at Great Woods: call 
-2333 Z 








The Graceland Concert, June 19 at Great 
Woods: call 339-2333. 

Glenn Branca, June 19 and 20 at Sanders 
Theatre: call 876-6838. 

Great Woods Jazz & Blues Festival, 
June 20 and 21 at Great Woods: call 
339-2333. 

Concerts on the Common, June 26 
through August 5 on Boston Common: call 
426-6666. 

Mark Morris Dance Group, June 30 
through July 4 at Jacob's Pillow: call (413) 


243-0745 

Tanglewood, July 2 through August 30: 
call 266-1492. 

Warren Zevon, July 8 at Great Woods: call 
339-2333. 


Aston Magna Festival, July 11, 18, and 25 
at St. James Church, Great Barrington: call 
(413) 528-2595. 

Peter Gabriel, July 15 and 16 at Great 
Woods: call 339-2333. 

Pittsburgh Symphony, July 17 through 
August 9 at Great Woods: call 339-2333. 





Tina Turner, August 18 and 19 at Great 
Woods: call 339-2333. 

Los Lobos, August 25 at Great Woods: call 
339-2333. 








by John Lithgow and Melinda Dillon, 
encounter Bigfoot on a camping trip. 
Don Ameche costars. 

And don’t forget that the work of 
animator Robert Breer (hailed by Village 
Voice critic J. Hoberman as “our greatest 
living animator”) is highlighted in 
tonight's show of “Experimental 
Animation” at the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Among the 
13 titles will be Breer’s “69,” “Gulls and 
Buoys,” and “Swiss Army Knife with 
Rats and Pigeons,” plus Dennis Pies’s 
“Aura Corona” and Al Jarnow’s 
“Autosong.”” Complete shows are at 7 
and 9 p.m. Admission is $3; call 
547-6789. 

THEATER. If you saw the brilliant solo 
performances of Dario Fo and Franca 
Rame last year, you won’t want to miss 
their latest project. They direct 
Archangels Don’t Play Pinball, a 
“‘knockabout nightmare dreamed by a 
clown, about an engaging simpleton 
roughed up by fate, bureaucracy, and 
the dogcatcher,” which opens tonight. 
It’s presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 
Curtain is at 8. Tickets are $12 to $25; 
call 547-8300. 

And there’s A Little Night Music 
available since you last looked this way. 
The Publick Theatre, at Christian A. 
Herter Park, Soldiers Field Road, Boston, 
serves up an outdoor performance of the 
Tony-winning Sondheim musical based 
on Ingmar Bergman’s Smiles of a 
Summer Night. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $9, $7 for seniors and people 
under 16. Call 720-1007. 

MUSIC. Ostensibly, the show is beat- 
with-a-conscience leader Mark Stewart 
+ Maffia, but we're going to turn out for 
the slippery rhythm manipulations of 
British dubmaster Adrian Sherwood, 
who'll be mixing live, and former 
Pumpkin bassist Doug Wimbish, who'll 
be throwing it down on stage. Doors 
open at 8 at the Paradise, 967 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Call 254-2052. 
THE RIVER. Tomorrow’s the day you 
want to head down to the Charles for 
the grand finale of the Cambridge 
River Festival, but today you'll want to 
swing by both Kendall and Harvard 
Squares. Kendall offers up a street 
performers’ festival from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m.; Harvard Square’s Brattle Street fills 
up with street dancers at 5:30 p.m. It’s 
free; call 498-9033. 
DANCE. You can catch up with one 
local choreographer tonight when Janice 
Margolis and her Semaphore 
Dancetheatre present the premiere of 
God's Terrible Voice in the City. The 
title comes from a 17th-century 
pamphlet on the plague, but the 
performance opens in classical Athens. 
It’s presented by Dance Umbrella, with 
texts by (Phoenix contributor) Tom Frick 
and set design by local artists Andra 
Birkerts and Naomi Kahn. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. at Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Tickets are $7; call 
492-7578. 
ART. The trouble with being an artist is 
that after you move in and make one 
part of the city a fashionable place to 
live, well, the rent goes up. And you and 
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Artists Foundation, recently sponsored 
an architectural competition to. address 
this problem. You can see the winning 
designs of the Artists Live/Work Space 
National Design Competition, which 
provides for affordable living and 
working spaces for artists (in this case in 
Mission Hill), on exhibit through June 29 
at the Bank of Boston, 100,Federal Street, 
Boston. The gallery on the 36th floor is 
open Monday through Friday, 9 to 11 
a.m. and 2:30 to 5'p.m. Admission is free; 





' call 434-6310. 


Sunday: sinuous dancing with Tabu te Rochereau 





PERFORMANCE ART. The Sound 
Art Festival at Mobius continues this 
weekend with “5,” a program including 


a collaborative performance by New 
York composer and performer Linda 


Fisher and Boston-based performance 


artist Ellen Rosenberg, plus a 
performance by composer and 
performer Daniel Lentz with Jessica 
Lowe and the Mobius Performing 
Group. Tickets for the 8:30 A m. show 


are $7. Mobius is lac 
49 Sik + oS COS: 


Street, Boston. Call 
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MUSIC. If we say Das Furlines are into 
polkas and sneaky feminism, will you 
agree that they sound sly and 
subversive, not silly and slight? Now 
will you go hear for yourself? At 
Greenstreet Station, 131 Green Street, 
Jamaica Plain. Call 522-0792. 

A local (well, New York, too) multiple 
bill that includes Christmas, Big 
Dipper, and Yo La Tengo seems brash, 
brainy, and bratty enough to get a nod 
for the night at the Rat, 528 
Commonwealth Avenue, Kenmore 
Square. The Ratphone number is 
536-9438. 

THE RIVER. This is the day to keep 
your eye peeled for the giant squid. He’s 
part of the finale of the Cambridge 
River Festival, which takes place along 
Memorial Drive (from Kennedy Street to 
Western Avenue) from noon to 8 p.m. 
Along with the usual environmental 
artworks, gospel tent, food, crafts, and 
roving entertainers, this year’s festival 
revives the Dragon Boat race (after a 
\two-year hiatus). According to our 
source, the race commemorates the 
death of the Zhou Dynasty poet and 
patriot Chu Yuan, but to us it looks like 
an excuse to get wet. Admission to the 
festival is free; call 498-9033. 

' VAUDEVILLE. All we know about the 
Ducks (which is how the Duck’s Breath 
Mystery Theatre calls itself) is that they 
are five guys from lowa who “met in 
1975 as normal corn-fed grad students” 
and that you can hear them on NPR’s 
All Things Considered as “lan Shoales” 
and “Ask Dr. Science.” Oh yeah, we 
hear they're pretty funny, too. You can 
check out this rumor tonight at the 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Square, 
West Somerville. They fire up at 8 p.m 
Tickets are $12.50 for reserved seats, 
$10.50 general admission ($1.50 more at 
the door). Call 625-1084. 

MIMICRY. And since it seems to be the 
weekend of festivals, we thought we'd 
throw in this one. The Peter Abbott 
New England Mime Festival, 
commemorating a famous New England 
mime, offers a children’s festival, 
beginning with a parade with the 
Ninots, at 2 p.m., and continuing with 
performances by Dollee and Debbie, 


Riefer, Zwi Kanar, and the Wright 
Brothers. All at Institute Park in 
Worcester. Donations are requested. Call 
756-1921. 
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FILM. The New England Film Festival 
celebrates its 12th year with three nights 
of independent features. Friday’s and 
Saturday’s shows highlighted the 
honorable mentions and the curator’s 
choice films. Tonight at 7, see the five 
big award winners, including Gavrilo 
Gnatovich’s animated short “Lazar”; 
Michael McNamara’s nuclear parable 
“After the Fact”; Matthew H. Schneps’s 
“Einstein USA 15 Cents,” a tongue-in- 
cheek tribute to the father of relativity; 
Michael Phillips’s “The Chair,” an 8mm 
film about the plight of the homeless; 
and an untitled experimental film by 
Alexander Carl Konheim about the 
representation of women in the media. 
All shows are at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets are $5 and available at 
the Berklee box office and a number of 
ticket outlets. The event is cosponsored 
by the Boston Film/Video Foundation 
and the Arts Extension Service. Call 
(413) 545-2360 or (617) 536-1540. 
MUSIC. Kudos to a spacious club for 
bringing back one of Zaire’s leading 
soukous masters, singer and bandleader 
Tabu Ley Rochereau, who will be 
accompanied by the combined Tina 
Turner and Big Mama Thornton of the 
style, M’Bilia Bel. Try their sinuous 
dance music, mellow-flowing over 
cascades of guitar and with bright rapids 


_ of polypercussion. At the Channel, 25 


Necco Street, Boston. Call 451-1905. 
MUSIC. Before the city is taken over by 
early-music diehards (the Boston Early 
Music Festival & Exhibition is opening 
this week), you have a chance to hear 
something a little more modern. Cellist 
Yo-Yo Ma and pianist Jeffrey Kahane 
perform a benefit program for the | 
National Scoliosis Foundation, featuring 
Beethoven's Cello Sonata No. 2, the 
Shostakovich Cello Sonata, and the 
Rachmaninov Cello Sonata. They’re at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough Street, 
Boston, at 3 p.m. Tickets are $25 to $100; 
call 489-0880. 





eater: community arts group whose packaging works 


Going to market 





rom her Harrison Street office, bordering Chinatown and the Combat 
Zone, Marta Gredler wants to lure you to central Massachusetts. 
Director of Programs and Services for the Massachusetts Cultural 
Alliance, Gredler is talking about “Community Arts: Moving Forward 
Together,” a conference next weekend in Sturbridge, at which — if you’re an 
artist, an arts consultant, member of tourist board or a local arts lottery 
council — you can find out how to sell yourself to your community. And in 
return, Gredler thinks, you'll get yourself a bigger audience. 
Packaging arts, or art products, as Gredler calls them, is one thing the Mass 
Cultural Alliance does. And if artists come to this proposition a little bit 
uneasily (after all, what artist wants to think that his or her product doesn’t 





just sell itself?), well, the conference is ready for that, too. Sponsored by the 


Mass Council on the Arts and Humanities and copresented by the Mass 


€ 
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Heart of Gold, the Peter Abbot Touring 
Mime Circus, and puppet theater with 
the Ninots. There’s a show in the 
evening with Bellefleur, Saccone & 





Cultural Alliance and arts management consultants Laventhol & Horwath, it 
features workshops with titles like “Marketing Is Not a Dirty Word.” Or for 
artists who have to be reminded that their art coexists with, well, business, 
there’s “Putting Out Brushfires: Managing a Cultural Facilty in the Real 
World.” 

If at first glance business and art seem strange bedfellows, Gredler points 
out that “it’s well documented that for every dollar that’s spent in the arts and 
humanities, four dollars are returned to the state, whether it’s in employment 
or tourist dollars for the hospitality industry.” Which doesn’t mean the well- 
packaged artist is interested only in profits. As Gredler explains, ‘Not onlv is 
it good business to be getting that kind of return, but time and time again, arts 
has revitalized areas. It happened in Lowell. It’s happened in Boston in the 
renovation of the Strand Theatre in Dorchester, in JP with the fire house 
that’s been renovated and turned into an arts center.” 

But what if you are, say, a small independent dance company that just 
wants to be the best dance company in Boston? If you don’t want to think of 
yourself as a marketer, should you come to the conference? ‘Absolutely. For 
example, the first string of workshops is really about planning, either from an 
organizational point of view or a community point of view. There are two 
workshops | might recommend for that dance group. One is going to talk 
about new development in Lowell and Boston. Those are potential presenters 
for that dance company. Or! might choose to go to the workshop on 
organizational assessment, which is going to help me look internally at my 
own organization and figure out how | can develop a plan.” 

On the other hand, maybe you're a member of an arts-lottery council or a 
local businessperson, with money for artists burning a hole in your pocket? 
How do you get the best return for your dollar? Gredler says, “There are 
going to be opportunities for members of all the service organizations to 
speak to artists and community groups alike. For example, the Institute for 
the Arts, which is one of the major funding sources for artists who want to 
work in the schools, will be doing a round table. They're going to be talking 
to both parents and artists about opportunities available to them both.” As is 
the Mass Foundation for Humanities and Public Policy, the source of 
National Endowment for the Humanities funding at the state level. And 
artists such as poet Martin Espada will be on hand to talk about how arts 
buyers can make their facilities attractive to artists. 

Gredler adds that one additional goal is to stimulate a continuing network 
of arts resources, noting there’s an arts-lottery convention that meets once a 
‘year, but “there’s not been a more formal way for arts-lottery councils to be 
connected with arts institutions or arts agencies. That's the whole point of 
this, we're trying to get people to see who their allies are.” There, does that 

‘sound like marketing is a dirty word? 

“Community Arts: Moving Forward Together” takes place June 12 and 13 


at the Sheraton Sturbridge Conference Center. Call 423-0260 to register. 
—RD 


the Boston. Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


See page 17 for highlights of the rest 
of the week. 
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Britannia 
The ICA stays on 
the British Edge 


by David Bonetti 


he ICA’s “The British Edge” is an admirable and 
! ambitious attempt to chart, through various art 
forms, the changes of a society in transformation. 
The ICA has augmented its own exhibition of contem- 
porary British photography, sculpture, architecture, and 
painting with a video and film program and a lecture 
series on the premises, a fashion show across the street 
at Allegro, and a series of rock concerts at the Paradise, 
creating in effect a “Festival of Britain” without, alas, the 
fireworks. For anyone with the time or the interest, the 
past six weeks would have been an excellent opportuni- 
ty to find out what a variety of British artists — in the age 
of Thatcher's triumph, which has also witnessed 
persistent economic problems and the continued decline 
of Britain’s stature in world affairs — have to say for 
themselves and about the prospects of their culture. The 
show closes June 14, so hurry on down to 955 Boylston 
Street to see the visual component of “The British Edge” 
— it’s there that the heart of the presentation beats, and 
believe me, its song is anything but “Rule Britannia.” It’s 
closer to Johnny Rotten’s “God save the Queen/She ain't 
no ‘human being./There’s no future in/England’s 
dream.” 

Whether they believe in the future or not, the British 
artists at the ICA enjoy a lively present. You won't see 
paintings in the tradition of Francis Bacon, David 
Hockney, and Howard Hodgkin, or earthworks in the 
line of Richard Long, or even junk sculptures like those 
of Tony Cragg and Bill Woodrow. No, the particular 
British edge the ICA has chosen is sharper — more 
critical — than that; the six artists and one group here 
prefer to explore the philosophical and _ political 
possibilities of art rather than the purely aesthetic ones. 
The common themes appear to be obsolescence, the 
lures and false promises of consumerism, internalized 
sexism, and the crisis of representation. What links the 
artists most, however, is their engagement as individuals 
with the social reality of contemporary England. 

The ICA's entire main floor has been given over to 
NATO (Narrative Architecture Today), a group of 
architects who met at art school and have perpetrated a 
series of provocations in various forms — in their words, 
“from building to drawing, from vision to video, from 
talk to magazine.” One of their number, Mark Prizeman, 
captions one of his drawings “The purpose of architec- 
ture is to punish the landscape,” and that seems to be the 
situation they seek to remedy. What they've done for the 
ICA is a multimedia installation on the theme of 
Heathrow Airport, the busiest in the world; and it 
resembles an explosion ina second-hand shop. If their 
installation format — in which twinkling blue runway 
lights emerge from sombreros arranged in a line upon 
the floor and architectural renderings cantilever at odd 
angles off the wall “framed” (delimited in space) by 


Victor Burgin, The Bridge (detail) 
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David Mach installation at the ICA 


arcing fishing poles — seems bizarre and un- 
precedented, let me remind you of Frederick Kiesler’s 
design for Peggy Guggenheim’s surrealist gallery the Art 
of This Century, her headquarters in exile in New York 
City during World War II, in which orthogonal display 
was tossed out with rationality. 

NATO’s presentation also tosses out rationality, in 
favor of a dreamlike state. If that makes these people 
surreal architects, so be it. But artistic categories are not 
their concern. Reforming society, at least in microcosmic 
form (the airport), is, and their visionary work is actually 
a critique. Heathrow, they point out, “is bursting at the 
seams” and “the time is right for a rethink.’” NATO’s 
texts reflect McLuhan’s notion of a global village. As 
well as being a “factory in suburbia,” they write, “the 
airport is really just a metro stop on a vast international 
city network. It acts as model of the world, with 
representatives from each country flying their colors like 
totems on the tail planes.” Heathrow, therefore, “has to 
face up to its role ... as gateway, as fortress, as 
dormitory, as trading exchange, as cosmopolitan 
crossroads.” But like all airports, it has failed. Its 
inefficiency and sterility make it a no-place. 

The NATO members ask for a more humane 
architecture; they even propose some solutions. R.R. 
Mull’s project to transform a three-decker parking 
garage into a theme park, in order to give waiting 
travelers a preview of their destinations, underscores the 
light-heartedness of their endeavor. As you sit in an 
airplane seat watching a NATO video, a _ voice 
announces, “Everybody.on the freeway just stopped. 
Police had no choice but to close the freeway.” Indeed, 
as any city lover knows, the automobile is the death of 








urbanity; and converting parking garages to theme parks 
isn’t going to make the problem go away. Yes, we need 
more humane airports, but NATO’s high spirits and 
piquant ideas should be brought to bear on more basic 
problems. Like what to do about the automobile — how 
to build a city not subservient to its insatiable demands 
for space and yet one still easy to get around in. 

On the ground floor a David Mach sculpture made of 
thousands of glossy magazines is the hit of “The British 
Edge.” He writes, “My idea. . . revolves around a kind of 
office scenario. It is as if the machines have gone mad, 
magazines spew out of typewriters and computers to 
carry off desks, filing cabinets, chairs, photocopiers and 
so on, in a vast plume of red tape.” Mach layers 
magazines in a warpless woof (or is it a woofless warp?), 
in waves that appear to surge out of a closet door. The 
dynamism of the piece is extraordinary; it’s as if all the 
energy concentrated into it during construction were 
being time-released. And there’s more to it than just 
Mach’s visual image. The magazines themselves rep- 
resent overproduction; they are emblems of industrial 
waste and inefficient planning. They are also products of 
the medium — type — that all subsequent written 
information media derive from. The photocopier, 
computer terminal, and typewriter they bear away to 
destruction are only more developed tools in the glut of 
words and information that threatens to drown us. 

Tim Head’s installation — a wall papered with a 
photocopied image of a stack of tires (layered 4 la Mach’s 
magazines) — starts at the ground floor and _ rises 
through all three stories of the ICA, in an attempt to 
connect the entire show. Its title, Plenty, is ironic, raising 
questions about a culture that has a surplus of tires but a 
scarcity of commodities like food and shelter and 
employment. Head studs his wallpaper periodically with 
tacky lanterns, which suggest the way we domesticate 
even the most critical and unbeautiful art, Here is an 
unlovely image of a stack of tires that, as wallpaper, 
becomes the backdrop of the social games that led to 
surplus/scarcity in the first place. 

* ” * 

Two artists here — Victor Burgin and Mary Kelly — 
are interested in how sexual roles get internalized 
through history. Their specific and highly theoretical 
analyses (or deconstructions) lead both to the extensive 
use of texts in their visual art works. 

From his lecture series earlier this year during his 
residency at MIT and from his several books on 
theoretical subjects, it’s clear that Victor Burgin is one of 
the smartest artists on the international scene today; yet 
sometimes his analytic brilliance prevents his art works 
from succeeding as well as they might. That doesn’t 
mean they’re not fun and provocative, only that the 
images he creates are as often as not merely illustrations 
for his ideas — he’s never found the balance that would 
allow the images to carry the ideas. At the ICA Burgin is 
showing The Bridge (1984), a series of photographs and 
texts inspired by a) Freud’s-essay “A Special Type of 
Choice of Object Made by Men”. and b) Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Vertigd, which he sees as a curious 
restatement of the obsession Freud described in his 
essay. 

Earlier in his career Burgin produced a kind of cerebral 
street art intended to raise the consciousness of working- 
class Britons: a poster of a young couple embracing with 
the caption above the photo “What Does Possession 
Mean to You?” and. the answer “7% of Qur Population 
Owns 84% of Our Wealth.” He turned from this because 
it didn't radicalize the work force; but to his credit he 
remains interested in communicating his often difficult 
ideas to as wide an audience as possible. In The Bridge 
he lays his ideas out in an extended text that precedes 
the sequence of works themselves. This essay explains 
that the bridge (in Vertigo, the Golden Gate): is 








representative of the male principle and the water that 
flows under it of the female, Burgin-cites Freud's essay 
about a type of man “invariably moved to rescue the 
object of his love” — usually from death by water. 
Hence Scottie (James Stewart) rescues Madeleine (Kim 
Novak) from San Francisco Bay. Burgin connects Freud 
and Hitchcock with the tradition of representations of 
women being saved from water in Western art “from the 
birth of Venus to the Death of Ophelia with countless 
bathing scenes between.” He concludes, “If, in the 
history of representations under patriarchy, water is 
seen as woman’s natural element, it is most likely 
because, in male phantasy, the woman’s body is itself 
liquid: in its lactation; in its menstruation, matching the 
movement of the tides; in its wetness in love, in its 
(socially sanctioned) capacity for tears; and so on.” 

His deconstruction of the myth behind Vertigo allows 
Burgin at least one opportunity for real image making, 
though that too is as much a critical exercise as an act of 
creation, He has made a tableau vivant of a model 
resembling Kim Novak floating (or sinking) into the 
flower-strewn bay with her arms outspread like Christ’s 
and a glazed look upon her face — exactly the same pose 
you find in Millais’s famous Pre-Raphaelite painting The 
Death of Ophelia. Superimposing Millais on Hitchcock 
and Kim Novak turns the whole affair into high camp; 
but Burgin has his serious intentions. Why does he go 
through this rigorous deconstruction of an obscure 
theory to begin with? He writes, “It is by the way of such 
metaphysical tableaux — allegories — that the social 
order is imprinted in the unconscious. In the way we 
repeat or recast such tableaux, therefore, there is always 
more at issue than ‘mere metaphor.’” In other words, 
unless we deconstruct such patterns, we can expect to 
repeat them, unconsciously, into infinity. Burgin has said 
that he abandoned Marxism for feminism because he 
saw feminism as the only dynamic social theory today 
that is capable of radically changing the way we think 
and interact. The Bridge is a primary example of his new 
political art; whether it will prove a more effective agent 
of social change than his posters did remains to be seen. 

Mary Kelly’s work also uses words — in fact, the texts 
of her Interim, Part I: Corpus (Menacé and Extase) (1985) 
are even more prominent than Burgin’s. However, she 
succeeds in making text and image interdependent. Like 
Burgin, she bases her work in the analyses of radical 
feminism; and in her catalogue statement she cites 
Jacques Lacan, the French psychoanalytic theorist, 
referring to the feminist dread of the represented female 
image (which so often is reduced to voyeuristic pleasure 
for the male). And yet her work speaks for itself in a 
witty, humane, thought-provoking, and totally ac- 
cessible way. Corpus will rout any lingering fears that 
feminism lacks a sense of humor. 

The subject of Kelly’s new work is the aging female 
body in a youth-dominated culture. The ICA is 
exhibiting two sequences — Menacé and Extase — from 
the larger series based on the five passionate attitudes 
described by the 19th-century French physician Charcot, 
who influenced Freud, Each sequence is composed of 
three double panels, juxtaposing an article of clothing 
with text. In Menacé, the three first panels feature a 
photo of a leather jacket copied on clear plexiglass with 
a cream-colored mat. The second panels include the text 
painted on clear plexiglass with a black mat. Each panel 
has red. editorial marks — arrows, underscorings, 
crossouts, etc. In Extase the leather jacket is replaced 
with an embroidered “feminine” blouse. The diaristic 
texts (which reminded me of early Doris Lessing 
writings like The Golden Notebook) are painted in 
white, and certain key phrases are highlighted in red so 
that a quick glance tells the story for those in a hurry. Yet 
it’s worth taking the extra five minutes to read the entire 
entry. Kelly has captured the suppressed hysteria of 
turning 40 — middle age — of becoming irrelevant, of 
being too old to matter in the style wars of a style- 
obsessed culture. In one panel the highlighted phrases 
read, “you look great,” ‘well preserved,” “content,” 
“how old are you?” “can’t even say it,” “middle age,” “a 
phobia.” In another: “want to dance,” “see myself,” 
“image grates,” “clothes,” “hair,” “expression,” “arms,” 
“hips,” “feel silly,” “everyone here is so goddam 
young,” “reduced to voyeur,” “hate them,” “turn them 
into frogs and vanish.” 

In the texts clothing takes on a symbolic value (in this 
context I suppose we'd say it “becomes a signifier’). 
Mary's friend Sarah reminds her, even though her 
leather jacket “is lovely,” that Mary had said she'd never 
wear one. Mary answers, “There’s so much to think 
about now besides what to wear, that the older you are 
the harder it seems to be to get it right and that the 
uniform makes it a little easier.” Sarah and Mary talk 
about their children. The classic voyeurism of the male 
becomes a pleasurable way of seeing for these middle- 
aged women. (I just like looking — at young children 
and their friends, their fashion,” Mary writes.) Sarah 
describes the sartorial differences among “mods,” 
“punks,” “casuals,” and “snides” as described by her 
daughter. Sarah asks her where she fits in. “Nowhere 
Mom, you're too old to be anything.” 

In Kelly’s sequences each image of apparel goes 
through three stages. In its first appearance it is 
presented neatly folded for our perusal, the red check 
says merely, “Here it is.” In its second it is opened for 
inspection, and the red marks note its details. In the third 
the garment is tied in a knot, and the red mark is an X: 
neither the frilly cotton nor the macho leather will do. 
No proper choices remain. The middle-aged woman 
exists in a fashion limbo that is symbolic of limbos of 
greater importance. 

“The British Edge” is not an easy show to look at, even 
with humor and high spirits in evidence throughout. 
“Still, it strikes me as just the kind of thing the ICA should 
be doing, giving us an in-depth glimpse of how a culture 
works (or fails to work). I look forward to more such 


investigations. oO 








Garrison Keillor and guests: everybody is above average 


State of the art 


Garrison finish 


by M. Elizabeth Cox 


t began, for me, in Michigan. I had a job at East 

Lansing’s public-radio stations, which was affiliated 

with Michigan State University. On Sundays | 
worked for the AM station, playing pre-recorded 
programs: Jazz Archives, Jazz Revisited, and The Sound 
of Swing. And at 10 a.m., I'd play A Prairie Home 
Companion. I'd heard the show was “very good.” But 
people call a lot of things “very good”; that wasn’t 
enough to make me want to listen. At the time, it was 
just another big reel of magnetic tape. I put it on, 
adjusted the sound levels, turned down the volume, and 
read the Detroit Free Press. 

One morning during the show I got a phone call. 

“Why are you playing A Prairie Home Companion 
now? It’s supposed to be live on Saturday night on the 
FM station. Have they changed the schedule?” He was 
polite, concerned, maybe just a little distraught. I had no 
idea what he meant, so I looked at the previous night's 
FM log. Sure enough, the show aired live from 6 to 8 
p.m.; what I was playing on Sundays was just a 
rebroadcast, for those who had missed it. My caller was 
relieved. 

“Do you listen to the show?” No, I didn’t. 

“Oh! You should listen — it is so good! Garrison 
Keillor is great. But it’s not the kind of show you want to 
hear a tape.of, especially in the morning. It’s live, with a 
live audience, and you really want to be a part of that. It’s 
just not right in the morning, either. People are not up to 
comedy, stories, and singing at that hour. I hope you 
don’t think I’m the fanatic of some weird show, but if 
you listened to it, you’d know exactly what I mean.” 

No, I said, I didn’t think that, not at all. 

And I didn’t. Bored with the Free Press, | turned up the 
volume on my board just in time for the “News from 
Lake Wobegon.” Since then, it’s been tough to reach me 
Saturday nights from 6 to 8. 

If you've listened to A Prairie Home Companion just 
once, you don’t need me to tell you why you tune in. But 
if you haven't heard it yet, you may wonder how a radio 
show that refuses to offer health and nutrition advice, 
self-improvement tips, money-management techniques, 
or time-saving devices can still attract an audience in 
1987. A Prairie Home Companion eschews these quick 
and easy routes to the betterment of the human 
condition. In fact, its host, Garrison Keillor, revels in the 
very states of failure, absurdity, and, paradoxically, hope 
that distinguish us from the rest of the animal kingdom. 
The show mixes folk and bluegrass acts like Emmylou 
Harris and Greg Brown with spots like “Buster the Show 
Dog” and the “News from Lake Wobegon” (featuring 
townspeople like Father Emile, the parish priest of the 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Responsibility) and 
“commercials” for such enterprises as Hartley’s Touch 
and Glow fertilizer and Raw Bits, the delicious fiber-rich 
blend of oat hulls and wheat chaff. Now, after 13 years, 
A Prairie Home Companion. is leaving the air (last 
program will be June 13), as Keillor looks to do other 
things. 

So why do people tune in? The music is an attraction, 
but you can hear that elsewhere on the dial. You can find 
live shows, too. No, it’s Garrison Keillor’s unusual 
sensibility that’s the draw. In “Buster,” for example, our 
canine hero and his friends trudge through hundreds of 
gates at Salt Lake City Airport, in search of an airline that 
will take them home to St. Paul (A Prairie Home 
Companion is broadcast from the World Theatre in 
downtown St. Paul). “Well, we don’t go to St. Paul, but 
we can take you to Minneapolis” is the response at one 
counter. “No thanks, we've been there.” Eventually our 
travelers pass through so many gates they reach Denver. 

Then there are those commercials, a special mani- 
festation of the Keillor sensibility. To the sound of 
congas and rustling reeds (remember, this is radio), he 
announces, “If you're hesitating before removing your 


shirt this summer because you're out of shape, why not - 





make this summer different with a trip to Desert Island 
Diet Center? [Tarzan yell.] You want to be trim, you 
want to be tan, consider it done, Shed pound after pound 
as you learn to forage for berries and snare rabbits [the 
thwack of an arrow], spear fish and capture large, slow- 
moving insects and beetles. Forget about loneliness, it 
won't be a problem ‘cause there’s a lot of wildlife to keep 
you company, including chimpanzees, and hyenas, to 
make sure you don’t lose your sense of humor. This 
unique dieting experience isolates you from the 
temptation of home, snacks, convenience stores, your 
own refrigerator, because Desert Island Diet Center 
guarantees you'll be the only human being — check 
that, the only living human being — on your particular 
island. Foraging for food, getting those large, slow- 
moving insects and beetles that are so rich in protein — 
aren't they good! [Sounds of crunching.] The only 
competition will be from other animals — big animals, 
and big hairy birds — looking for food. [Cheetah snarls. } 
But you'll fight ‘em off, somehow. Once you're trim and 
tan and back at home, just remember that your cat is 
your friend and not somebody to be dealt harshly with. 
You're closer than you think to becoming the trim, tan, 
summertime person you've always wanted to be. For 
more information, call Desert Island Diet Center [Tarzan 
yell]. That address once again [Tarzan yell].” 

But it’s the “News from Lake Wobegon” — that 
mythical (?) town where all the women are strong, all the 
men are good-looking, and all the children are above 
average — that’s the heart and soul of A Prairie Home 
Companion. And it's the way Keillor deflects attention 
from himself and focuses it on his townspeople, the way 
he makes you care about them. Even his farewell to Lake 
Wobegon took the form of a visit. Last Saturday Keillor 
went back home for the Memorial Day festivities, to say 
goodbye to everyone. 

“Everything was just as | remembered it,” he recalls. 
And he talks about putting on an event like Memorial 
Day and trying to anticipate what could go wrong. “Like 
a tree falling on the ladies’ sextet. Out of nowhere. 
Thunk. Ora live wire, lying in the stealth of the long wet 
spring grass. The sixth-grade boy chosen to read the 
Gettysburg Address steps forward, hands sweaty and 
trembling. He grabs the microphone and is electrocuted. 
He knew when he was picked that he was going to die, 
and he was right. The headlines read 12 SLAIN AT 
MEMORIAL DAY RITES. There’s nothing newspapers like 
better than tragic irony.” 

He continues through the crowd of old friends and 
neighbors. 

“People commented on my leaving, as people will. 
Mr. Berge came up after Memorial Day services, and he 
said, ‘I knew of a young man about your age went to live 
in Denmark, forget his name. He went over there, and a 
week later he was dead. He was so used to driving on the 
right hand side of the road. Went over to Denmark, dead 
within days in a head-on collision.’ True story. “Yeah,’ | 
said, ‘but in Denmark they drive on the right hand side.’ 
He said, “Yeah, that’s what he thought before he went.’ ” 

“Wally, from the Side Track Tap, came and said, 
‘Yeah, I know a lot of people who've done what you're 
doing, who left a good deal and went off for something 
else, and they regretted it — within weeks. You better 
think twice, mister.’ ” 

“But Wally,” Keillor explains, “is a bartender, and 
bartenders are conservatives. They believe in hanging 
on to what you've got. I’m not a conservative. I'm a 
romantic guy. Maybe that’s why they didn’t ask me to 
speak at graduation for my old alma mater, Lake 
Wobegon High. 

“If I had given commencement, | would have looked 
those kids in their eyes and said, ‘Life is far more 
dangerous than you ever guessed, and there are failures 


ahead of you that you don’t even know about. You've 
Continued on page 14 
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Film 


by Owen Gleiberman 


THE UNTOUCHABLES. Directed by Brian De 
Palma. Written by David Mamet. With Kevin Cos- 
tner, Sean Connery, Charles Martin Smith, Andy 
Garcia, and Robert De Niro. A Paramount release. At 
the Cheri and in the suburbs. 


t’s doubtful much of today’s movie audience has 

seen (or, in the case of those under 20, even heard of) 

The Untouchables, the early-’60s TV series in which 
straight-arrow cop Eliot Ness chases down that grandest 
of American gangsters, Al Capone. Watching the 
sumptuous new movie version, though, you might easily 
gather that Ness, the Federal Treasury agent, is a 
character of legendary heroic proportions — an 
American icon somewhere between Superman and Abe 
Lincoln. The movie has been put together by some of the 
classiest talent around: it was written by playwright 
David Mamet and directed by Brian De Palma, and it 
features Robert De Niro (in a flamboyantly entertaining 





? 


Robert De Niro and Kevin Costner: all structure and no spirit 


Myth over matter 


De Palma and Mamet touch up The Untouchables 


freak-show performance) in the supporting role of Al 
Capone, king of the bootleggers, the underworld 
“mayor” of Chicago. But why have Mamet and De 
Palma treated the second-rate TV-cop-show material in 
such grandiose-mythic terms? The movie, which is 
enjoyable in a lulling, embossed way, cried out to be a 
down-and-dirty updating of the TV show. Instead, it’s 
flat and defiantly virtuous; it just about reeks of that 
wispy ‘80s ethic “hip to be square.” Mamet's script 
doesn’t just fail to deepen Ness or give him some rude 
kinks — some edges; he’s made the character a tight- 
lipped cipher on purpose. Mamet gives you all the 
spadework of a solid script without the curlicues of 
inspiration that make a movie take off. And with De 
Palma directing in a stately, majestic style that’s 
gorgeous to look at yet lacking the hot-wire charge a 
good gangster thriller needs, the movie is never quite the 
exhilarating, escapist fun it’s trying to be. It’s a half- 
finished cathedral — all structure and no spirit. 





There are pleasures along the way; though. The basic 

story (and despite the film’s expansive scale, it stays 
basic) has Ness arriving in Chicago during Prohibition to 
discover he’s up against an implacable hoodlum king — 
Capone owns the cops, the courts, the city. His criminal 
network is greased by terrorism and murder, but no one 
is there to challenge it, since what he controls and 
supplies — liquor — is what the people want. Ness 
quickly realizes he’s not going to get much help from the 
corrupt soldiers on the force, who've been looking the 
other way too long to stop. Instead, he hooks up with the 
aging Irish beat cop Jimmy Malone (Sean Connery), who 
sees his own faded idealism in the younger cop and 
agrees to teach him about the “Chicago style” of crime 
fighting (i.e., violent and nasty). The two recruit a couple 
of other cops — the diminutive, Italian crack shot 
George Stone (Andy Garcia) and the mild, bespectacled 
nerd accountant Oscar Wallace (Charles Martin Smith), 
both of them shticky, one-note characters. The quartet 
become known as “the untouchables,” the ones Capone 
can’t get to because they’re battling him outside the 
corrupt Chicago system. Some of the early scenes have 
flyaway comic touches, as when Ness, duped into 
busting a booze warehouse that’s been cleaned out, 
righteously pries open a crate in front of a news 
photographer and makes a fool of himself on the front 
page. And Sean Connery practically blesses the movie 
with his marinated-macho ease. He’s become a consum- 
mate scene stealer, and he’s wonderful here as a waggish 
mentor (just as he was in last year’s The Name of the 
Rose). The script runs a little heavy on the lovable-Irish- 
cop epigrams, but Connery has a gift for making the 
hokiest dialogue sound wily and spontaneous. He turns 
racial epithets into playful dynamite — you laugh out 
loud at Jimmy Malone’s heartiness, even when it’s clear 
he’s no one to mess with. 

In the ‘50s, Ness and his cronies must have seemed 
true maverick crusaders, But for nearly 20 years we've 
been watching movies about renegade cops who have to 
go underground and break every rule to nail their foes. 
These characters, such as The French Connection’s 
Popeye Doyle or Clint Eastwood’s Dirty Harry, have 
often been morally ambiguous sleazebags — “heroes” 
stooping as low as they can go. And so Mamet and De 
Palma, trying to be original, have come up with a 
stylishly retro exercise in conventional good and evil. 
Their Eliot Ness is a Boy Scout, and proud of it. He’s a 
cop because he cares, really cares, and there are domestic 
episodes with his sweetly sexy wife and young daughter 
that could have been lifted from a cornball ‘40s movie. 
De Palma fans will probably watch these scenes in a 
state of shock: he uses the same swoony, mockingly 
romantic tone he did in his masterpiece, Carrie, and in 
parts of The Fury and Dressed To Kill — only now the 
mockery is gone, replaced by a gushy “sincerity.” De 
Palma and Mamet have tried to will their white-knight 
hero to life without understanding what makes such a 
man tick; they view his goodness from the outside. And 
Kevin Costner is close to a disaster as Ness. He’s not an 
awful actor; he brings a certain sodden determination to 
his scenes. But what the movie needed was someone 
who could make Ness’s white-bread virtue magnetic, 
and Costner has about as much star presence as a 
polecat. He’s sallow and depressed-looking, his lips 
sagging into a fishy grimace, and he’s totally without the 
inner life — the spark of angry recklessness — that 
would make you believe that Ness is a man obsessed, 
that he’s chasing Capone in such a daring fashion 
because he’s driven to catch the man. 

Costner brings a surf-bum passivity to the role, and 
De Palma, perhaps seeing in Ness a symbol of his own 
battle to hold on to his integrity and triumph over the 
Hollywood establishment (and the finger-pointing 
press) he’s fought with for most of his career, seems out 


of touch with what today’s audiences will accept in a 
Continued on page 14 





The way of all flesh 


by Steve Vineberg 


DEVIL IN THE FLESH. Directed by Marco Bellocchio. 
Written by Bellocchio, Enrico Palandri, and Ennio de 
Concini, from the novel by Raymond Radiguet. With 
Maruschka Detmers, Federico Pitzalis, Anita 
Laurenzi, Alberto di Stasio, and Riccardo de Tor- 
rebruna. An Orion release. At the Nickelodeon. 


Maruschka Detmers looks like Isabelle Adjani, and 
half an hour into the movie I realized that’s who 
should have been playing the role of Giulia, a half- 
crazed young woman carrying on an affair with a high- 
school senior named Andrea (Federico Pitzalis) while 
engaged to a man on trial for terrorist activities (Riccardo 
de Torrebruna). Adjani might have made you under- 
stand this character's irrationality as a necessary 
expression of her passions. As Detmers plays it, all you 
get is Bellocchio’s equation — passion in a repressive 
society equals madness; her Giulia doesn’t function as a 
driven human being. Detmers is one of those women 
who give interviews saying they're serious actresses, 
dammit, not sexpots, but her extraordinary abundance of 
pubic hair was in every way more interesting than her 
performance in Godard’s First Name: Carmen, and 
though she acts all over the set in Devil in the Flesh, all 
that audiences are likely to remember of her in this 
movie is the (graphic) scene in which she goes down on 
Federico Pitzalis — a sequence that earned the film the 
first X any major-studio release has received since Last 
Tango in Paris. 
Bellocchio is one of the world’s great filmmakers 


I n the ads for Marco Bellocchio’s Devil in the Flesh, 


; 


when he’s shooting his own material (Fists in the Pocket, 
The Eyes, The Mouth), but he doesn’t always serve other 
people’s well. I thought he'd be the perfect director for 
his last project, Henry 1V (working with the perfect star, 
Marcello Mastroianni), but he made the play — 
Pirandello’s toughest but most rewarding — twice as’ 
opaque as it is on stage. Here he started with a celebrated 
novel by Raymond Radiguet (who wrote it in 1920, at the 
age of 17, three years before dying of typhoid). The book 
recounts the wartime romance of a 15-year-old boy and 
an 18-year-old soldier's wife; remarkably sensuous and 
tender, it shocked readers because it candidly (and 
without much fuss) dismantled myths about teenage 
sexuality and the absolute values of fidelity and 
patriotism. It was subversive in its time, but Bellocchio 
must have realized there was no longer a context for 
Radiguet’s brand of rebellion, and no reason to echo 
Claude Autant-Lara’s achievement in the 1947 movie 
version with Gérard Philipe and Micheline Presle 
(which is just about as famous as the novel). So he’s 
updated the story and used it as a forum for his usual 
themes: the tyranny of the family (embodied in this case 
by the boy’s psychiatrist father, who's obsessed with 
Giulia himself, and her fiancé’s meddling mother); the 
ongoing battle between institutional control and the 
quest for freedom; sexuality as salvation; and (especial- 
ly) madness as survival. And in order to make Devil in 
the Flesh work on his own terms, he’s had to transform 
it. Radiguet focuses on the boy (he’s the narrator), and 
the woman he loves is perfectly sane; Bellocchio has 
unbalanced her and_shifted. her. tp the center_of the 


movie. 

Certainly this version is intelligently worked out. 
Bellocchio at once establishes a link between madness 
and passion by combining two incidents from the book, 
having the lovers catch a first glimpse of each other from 
opposite ends of a courtyard while a crazy woman clad 
only in a slip contemplates suicide on the roof above. 
And the final scene takes place at Andrea’s matriculation 
examination, where he’s asked to read aloud Creon’s 
final speech in Sophocles’s Antigone, in which the king 
calls himself a madman for destroying the lives of those 
he loves; Giulia, who has sneaked in, weeps silently as 
she hears Andrea defend Antigone’s stand against the 
oppression of authority. But Bellocchio’s choice to turn 
the boy into a cipher makes the movie curiously 
uncompelling. And though he must have intended 
Giulia’s madness to be a positive force, like the oddball 
behavior of the characters Lou Castel and Angela 
Molina play in The Eyes, The Mouth (their craziness is in 
the service of a greater sanity — they fight to keep from 
going under, like the young man whose suicide they 
mourn), it doesn’t come across that way. When you see 
Giulia hovering over Andrea’s crotch with a pair of 
scissors while he sleeps, you may wonder why 
Bellocchio continues to find this woman so wonderfully 
life-affirming. (Her appeal to Andrea needs no examina- 
tion.) I kept flashing back to the John Cassavetes movie 
A Woman Under the Influence, in which he presented 
Gena Rowlands as the embodiment of the Laingian 
theory about creative people victimized by the label 
“schizophrenic”; obviously Cassavetes wanted us to cry 
out against the injustice of Rowlands’s treatment, and in 
Devil in the Flesh we're supposed to shake our heads 
when Andrea’s psychiatrist father warns him to stay 
away from crazy Giulia. These movies don’t seem to 
work on me — in both cases I find myself agreeing with 
the. shrink. . ' shell 0 













John Lithgow, Joshua Rudoy, Melinda Dillon, and Margaret Langrick: Bigfoot phone home. 


HARRY AND THE HENDERSONS. Directed by 
William Dear. Written by Dear, Wiliam E. Martin, 
and Ezra D. Rappaport. With John Lithgow, Melinda 

. Dillon, Don Ameche, and Kevin Peter Hall. A Uni- 
versal release. At the Charles and the Chestnut Hill 
and in the suburbs. 


dersons are the family who run him down with 

their station wagon on the way home from a 
camping trip. When George Henderson (John Lithgow) 
gets out to investigate the strange creature lying 
motionless in the road, he thinks it might be worth 
something, and strapping it to the top of the car they 
head home. The only hitch is that the sasquatch, who’s 
about eight feet tall and covered with hair, isn’t dead: 
that night, he wakes up and begins innocently 
destroying the Henderson's home as he explores his new 
surroundings. Little Ernie (Joshua Rudoy) is delighted, 
but his mother, Nancy (Melinda Dillon), watches open- 
mouthed as the sasquatch gobbles down her house- 
plants. When he eats the corsage that Sarah (Margaret 
Langrick) got for her 15th birthday, she tells him off. 
Finally managing to subdue the creature, the family 
realize that getting him back to the wilderness isn’t 
going to be an easy task, and soon, they begin to take a 
liking to the gargantuan stray. 

The alien-and-the-earthlings scenario has, in just a 
few short years, been done to death. But rather than let 
go of a good formula, director William Dear and the 
screenwriters attempt to get some mileage out of a visit 
from a mythological creature from this world. And in 
some sections they succeed, using Harry for goofy 


H arry is a sasquatch, a bigfoot, and the Hen- 





comedy. Designed by Rick Baker, and played by Kevin 
Peter Hall, Harry is capable of comically outsized facial 
expressions that work almost as a series of vaudeville 
takes. When the tiny family dog comes yapping at him, 
he turns to Lithgow and gives him a look that says, 
‘What is this?!” Even better is his look of contentment as 
he spreads out in Lithgow’s leather recliner and lets 
loose some belly laughs while watching TV. 

But the trouble with a movie like this is that even 
during the good bits, it’s all so damned familiar. Dear 
directs in a patented imitation-Spielberg style. At 
nighttime, each suburban location gives off more 
atmospheric ground fog than you've ever seen, and stars 
twinkle in the black velvet sky. The opening section 
seems to drag on about a quarter of an hour longer than 
it should, with Harry making the house a shambles; as 
with any destruction orgy, the noise and ceaseless 
crashing around quickly grow wearying. We've all seen 
this movie before, and there are sections of it I hope | 
never see again. When Harry wanders away from the 
Henderson house and people start spotting him in their 
yards, their accounts to the media send the public into a 
frenzy of panic. The sporting-goods store where 
Lithgow works is filled with people arming themselves 
to the teeth, and worse, there’s a hunter on Harry’s trail 
determined to bag him. 

The best of the visitors-and-earthlings movies have 
shown the human characters rediscovering their capacity 
for joy and wonder. In the worst of them (such as the 
preachy Starman), the humans have been shown that 
they're capable of being heartless monsters. There’s a 
persistent strain of this in Harry and the Hendersons. 
Dear turns the scene of people buying guns into a squall 





of mob frenzy, and Lithgow is stuck with a speech about 
how, as a boy, he asked for paints for Christmas and got 
a BB gun instead. Later on, when Harry opens a closet 
and Lithgow’s mounted game trophies come spilling 
out, he explains them by saying apologetically, “I’m 
human, Harry” — in other words, a killer. In their quest 
to keep Harry pure, the filmmakers have even made him 
a vegetarian — he won't deign to try a burger. 

As the roadside proprietor of a Bigfoot musuem, Don 
Ameche gets one wonderful scene. When he comes face 
to face with Harry and realizes that the creature he’s all 
but given up searching for really exists, he breaks into a 
smile that makes him look reborn — the years seem to 
fall away from him. John Lithgow and Melinda Dillon 
are such unforced, empathetic, responsive actors that | 
wanted to see them act together with some real material. 
Dillon doesn’t have much to do, but her slightly 
careworn presence wins you over. And Lithgow is 
becoming one of those actors who can find the true note 
in even second-rate material, as he did in last year’s The 
Manahattan Project. Here, he has two scenes within five 
minutes of each other that are designed solely to choke 
the audience up, and he does as much as any actor could 
to redeem them. In one, he has to slap Harry in the face 
and pretend to be mad at him, so that he'll turn away 
and give the slip to the hunter on his trail; Lithgow lets 
you feel the pain that’s tearing him up behind his show 
of rage. And in the teary farewell scene, Lithgow, using 
his broad face (the face of a both a man and a boy), 
manages to suggest that he’s uncovered some sort of 
renewing knowledge. He doesn’t cheapen emotion, he 
does something tougher and more honorable — he 
purifies it. QO 





Trailers 
SNOW COUNTRY 


he Japanese director Shiro Toyoda made 61 

| movies between 1929 and 1973, among them a 

number of literary adaptations; Snow Country, 
based on a novel by Nobel Prize-winner Yasunari 
Kawabata, was released in 1957. It’s the story of a 
doomed romance set in the mid 1930s. Shimamura (Ryo 
Ikebe), a married painter, has an affair with Komako 
(Keiko Kishi, who would later play the eldest of the 
Makioka Sisters) during a summer trip to a hot springs in 
the mountainous “snow country” of western Japan. He 
leaves, but a year and a half later, during the December 
snows, he returns to find Komako has become a geisha 
in order to pay the medical bills for her consumptive 
foster brother (Haruo Tanaka), who is in love with her. 
Shimamura, who doesn’t understand that the brother's 
love is unrequited and fears he has been an unwitting 
obstacle to Komako’s happiness, disappears again, 
promising to come back in a couple of months. In the 
interim, Komako, mistakenly believing she’s pregnant 
and counting on Shimamura to keep his promise, breaks 
off with the man who has been keeping her as a geisha 
and goes into debt waiting for her lover's return. 

The first hour and a half of the film offers some of the 
pleasures of Hollywood big-studio moviemaking — the 
strong pull of the soap-opera plot (though it’s a little 
difficult to sift), the engrossing, 19th-century-novel 
feeling of time passing, the gorgeous production values. 
The bittersweet, string-heavy music by Ikuma Dan 
swells as the characters scurry purposefully through the 
snow or gaze at it through the windows of the inn, or as 


the train from Tokyo, signifying the promise of 
Shimamura’s return, makes its nightly run. Shot by Jun’ 
Yasumoto, the movie is beautiful to look at, with 
stunning exteriors (in one magical festival sequence, 
children — hooded silhouettes against the snow — 
parade with torches as they sing), and Toyoda makes it 
easy for you to get caught up in the romantic melancholy 
of it all. And the intensity of Keiko Kishi’s performance 
gives the movie a focus; she builds a fascinating 
performance out of the tensions between Komako’s rival 
loyalties to the invalid who loves her and the restless, 
uncommitted married man she adores, her sincerity and 
her fits of jealousy and pique, her pragmatism and 
fatalism. There’s a fine, impassioned scene, touchingly 
directed, in which Komako chases after Shimamura’s 
train, weeping and throwing freshly fallen snow after it. 
In the last hour, though, the melodrama becomes 
repetitive and slow; Kishi has too many attacks of 
hysteria, too many collapses into drunken despair, and 
the passing-train motif turns oppressive. The movie 
itself seems to fall apart waiting for Komako’s lover to 


come back to her. At the Coolidge Corner. 
— Steve Vineberg 


MORGAN STEWART'S 
COMING HOME 
he idea of a politician who perpetrates the image 
j of a family man though in reality he’s anything 
but, and who'll use his family for any political 
expediency, has juicy satirical possibilities. Morgan 
Stewart's Day Off ... 1 mean, Coming Home, fiddles 
around with the idea, but in the end it’s content to be 
another teen comedy. Jon Cryer plays the son of a 


 Loonservative: Republican. senator. who's. been.ping- . 
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ponged from one boarding school to another while his 
father’s career got established. When he’s summoned 
home, he thinks his parents want to be a family again. 
What they want is his presence in a family-oriented 
campaign designed to re-elect the senator, who's badly 
behind in the polls. The only companionship Morgan 
finds is with a girl (Viveka Davis) who, like him, is a 
horror-film freak. There are some droll touches: the aide 
who welcomes Morgan home “on behalf of the senator 
and his entire staff’; the young Republican who tells 
Morgan she’s formed a “Say no to sex” chapter for 
teenagers; a military school named Millhouse. But the 
filmmakers aren’t interested in political satire, and the 
senator and his manipulative wife (Lynn Redgrave, 
trying hard to be a bitch-you-love-to-hate and being a 
swift pain instead) are those familiar villains: the parents 
who don’t understand. 

When they become the victims of a sleazy campaign 
manager (Paul Gleason, doing the same glowering- 
authoritarian number he did in The Breakfast Club), 
Morgan gets to rescue them and be accepted. As much as 
I hate movies where parents are set up as cardboard 
villains, the “We're a happy family” ending of this 
picture is even more .irksome. Throughout the film, 
Morgan suffers humiliations at the hands of his mother 
without a trace of rebellion. Jon Cryer specializes in 
displays of hip geekiness, and watching him switch from 
wisecracks to whimpers gets to be pretty tiresome. Like 
the character he’s playing here, he isn’t concerned with 
anything as an actor except being puppyishly ingratiat- 
ing. This movie is as conservative as the characters it 
makes fun of. At the end, Morgan can say proudly, “My 
father got his job back, and I got a family.” That's a 
better PR job than anything the campaign manager 
comes up with. At the Beacon Hill and in the suburbs. 
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Theater 


Scoundrel time 
The Huntington exhumes Ostrovsky 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE DIARY OF A SCOUNDREL, by Alexander 
Ostrovsky. Adapted by Larry Carpenter from a 
translation by Roberta Reeder. Directed by Larry 
Carpenter. Scenery designed by James Leonard Joy. 
Costumes by Lindsay Davis. Lighting by Marcia 
Madeira. Music composed by John Clifton. With Jim 
McDonnell, Tamara Daniel, Louis Turenne, Etain 
O’Malley, Humbert Allen Astredo, Ron Frazier, Jane 
Cronin, Kathryn Meisle, Walter Hudson, Michael 
Connolly, Avril Gentles, Alice White, Ingrid Son- 
nichsen, Michael Pereira, James Bodge, and Matthew 
Frederick. At the Huntington Theatre Company 
through June 14. 


than a gagsmith, was the Neil Simon of 19th- 

century Russia. He wrote a number of realistic 
comedies (as well as tragedies and treatises), and they 
remained hugely popular in Russia up until the death of 
Stalin. As a director, however, Ostrovsky was probably 
closer to Stanislavsky than to Gene Saks, and his plays 
offer a strange blend of farce and slice-of-life. The Diary 
of a Scoundrel, which is being given a rare American 
production by the Huntington Theatre Company, is both 
a send-up and a social indictment — in which a clever 
but unprincipled and impoverished fellow claws his way 
into the upper middle class by playing on its foibles 
while with the other hand scratching its collective eyes 
out in his diary. Intricately but stolidly plotted, the 
comedy wends its way through five acts and five settings 
toward the inevitable revelation of said damaging 
document. At which point Glumov, the diarist, does not, 
as you might expect, throw himself on his own poison 
pen but, in a defiant show of chutzpah, defends it. 
Society needs him, he claims, to milk and tweak it. 

The Diary of a Scoundrel is a play that deserves to be 
liberated from its mothballs, yet at the Huntington, in 
director Larry Carpenter's. colloquial but sometimes 
labored adaptation, it seems still to bear the smell. I for 
one was thankful for this chance to see a staging of 
Ostrovsky, who has never been popular outside his 
native land. But this quintessentially Russian fare didn’t 
leave me hungry half an hour later for more — unless, of 
course, it’s prepared by chef Chekhov. Ostrovsky is 
important, certainly, in Russian theater history, as the 
link between Gogol (to whose The Inspector General 
this play bears a marked resemblance) and Chekhov, 
and The Diary of a Scoundrel is considered among his 
major efforts (of a rather remarkable 76 plays). Among 
its landmark productions was one, in 1924, by Sergei 
Eisenstein. Yet the play’s exposé of 1868 Moscow society 
— or that rank of it occupied by merchants and 
magistrates and retired militarists — is pretty irrelevant 
now, even if hypocrisy, like good taste, is timeless. And 
the play, to hold water, would need to be imbued with a 
Gogolesque absurdity and pace. Instead, Carpenter 


A lexander Ostrovsky, though more of a satirist 





GERRY GOODSTEIN/HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 


Louis Turenne and Jim McDonnell: writer’s cramp 


preserves it as a comedy of character and comeuppance, 
replete with odd digressions on Russian Orthodox 
mumbo-jumbo as the opiate of idiots and the effect of 
theatrical tragedy on the morals of youth. And though 
the production at the Huntington is professional, with 
its moments of inspired exaggeration, in the end, it’s 
as whimsically ornate as its tapestry-laden sets — and 
moves about as fast as the massive, red-bearded 
Ostrovsky (who, if he were alive today, could hang it 
up well shy of 76 plays and sell no wine before its 
time). 

The scribbling scoundrel is one Egor Dmitrich 
Glumov, who, abetted by. his dumb-playing mom, 
devises an arguably diabolical, step-by-step plan for 
marrying well. The object of his financial affections is 
the voluptuous Mashenka, whose dowry’s as big as her 
lust for adventure. But Mashenka is tethered by her 
wealthy aunt, Sofia Ignatevna T urusina, whose religious 
mysticism demands that a potential husband be god- 
sent. Determining bachelor eligibility therefore requires 
consultation with fortune tellers and card readers and 
incense burners — all of whor can be bought for 
conventional lucre. But to purchase entrance into 
Turusina’s society, the scoundrel has to scheme and 
flatter his way into the good graces of her friends — 
playing on the particular affectations of each. 

First he manages to alienate from a wealthy uncle a 
favored nephew (who is also the favorite of Mashenka) 
and insinuate himself in his place. Then, simulating 
shyness, he nonetheless makes love to his aunt (in fact 
she’s only a distant relation) with the blessing of her 
husband — who figures someone will do so (she’s a 
firecracker) and considers Glumov no threat. Next he 
garners the patronage of both the uncle’s reactionary 
buddy, a retired colonel whose anti-reform treatise 
Glumov volunteers to rewrite, and the oleaginous 
magistrate with whom the aunt is dallying. In the end, 


_ everyone recommends him to Turusina, who takes the 


chorus of acclamation as a sign from the ouija board or 
on high — it’s all the same to her. Things go 
swimmingly, as Glumov. manages to pat his fiancée’s 
head and rub his aunt’s tummy at the same time, until 
the latter discovers first his engagement and then his 
diary. Hell hath no fury like a woman not only scorned 
but called a “buzzard” to boot. So it’s time for truth and 
consequences. 

At first Glumov reacts to the disappearance of his 
diary as you might expect — with panic, expertly 
physicalized at the Huntington by cherub-faced Jim 
McDonnell, who lurches around the stage in search and 
seizure. “This is not happening,” he sing-songs to 
himself in one of adapter Carpenter's better paraphrases. 
Then, expressing Ostrovsky’s slim moral: “If you're 
going to do what | have done, don’t write it down.” In 
the “great vast land of wagging tongues” that he calls 
Moscow society, he has made the cardinal error: 


committing to paper that which, if merely spoken, could 
at least be twisted, ameliorated, and gussied up. Now 
he’s a dead duck — but with more lives, it turns out, than 
any feline. In Ostrovsky’s one inventive twist, the 
scoundrel not only faces the music but makes it play his 
tune. Confronted by the phalanx of fools on whose 
vanity and pomposity he’s climbed, he soon has them 

ing his forgiveness — not only for the diary theft 
but for the loss of his reputation and Mashenka’s money. 
He exits in a flounce, and society — like a masochistic 
lover — begs him to come back and darken its door, not 
to mention blacken its eye, again. 

Perhaps one reason Ostrovsky has gone so long 
unproduced here in bourgeois America is that, predating 
our unsubsidized theater's dire economic straits, he 
frivolously calls, in this play alone, for five different sets 
— including Glumov’s modest apartment, the drawing 
room of Uncle Mamaev’'s more elaborate digs, mastodon 
Colonel Krutitsky’s study, and Turusina’s country home 
— inside and out. Of course this set fixation would be a 
lure for the Huntington, with its always hummable 
scenery, and James Leonard Joy rises — imaginatively if 
not functionally — to the challenge. The lavish 
Huntington sets generally fall into two categories: those 
you want to move into, and those you want to take a bite 
of 4 la “Hansel and Gretel.” Diary’s is of the cookie- 
house variety,.deliciously cartoonish yet substantial, and 
chock with period storybook detail. Nonetheless, the 
long, music-festooned blackouts during which sets are 
changed (and oftener than not untangled from the act 
curtain) adds to the Ostovsky longueurs. Fortunately, 
despite the omnipresence of heavy-duty, carny-colored 
draperies, no one seems to have pulled a Scarlett O’Hara 
here: Lindsay Davis’s costumes are luscious, without the 
winking. 

Among the performances, my favorite boasts — in 
what may become a Huntington tradition — a set to 
match. The imposing Humbert Allen Astredo, as the 
abruptly magisterial Krutitsky, is almost as funny as his 
study — a room aswim in big weapons and big game, all 
(like the colonel) obsolete. Astredo tends to bark his 
simpleminded reactionary philosophy: all reform is bad. 
And he looks, in massive coat and boots, growling into 
his white moustache or drooling courtly lechery on 
Turusina, like a Saint Bernard at Yalta. Astredo, who’s 
perfectly outrageous without telegraphing it, is also the 
chief engineer of Carpenter's drollest bit of stage 
business: early in the second scene, the colonel’s 
upending of an end table in Mamaev’s parlor to make a 
point (“We've done it, you see; so much for change’’) 
leads to a series of polite takes, as one character after 
another enters and observes without comment. the 
upside-down piece of furniture with its right-side-up 
vase of flowers. Etain O’Malley, doing her best to convey 
both buzzardry and cleaving-heaving desire, also creates 
a memorable caricature: her Aunt Kleopatra is both 
foolish and fragile. Jane Cronin’s Turusina is almost 
coquettishly ditzy, which is refreshing in a religious 
fanatic, and Avril Gentles, as the fortune teller Manefa, 
aptly suggests Madame Arcati with a hangover. 

In the face of all this obtuse and well-meaning 
nuttiness, McDonnell, as Glumov, plays as straight as his 
character plays false. What's missing is a sense of 
Glumov’s parodying his disparate victims even as he 
butters and sets them up. The scoundrel should be 
society's. cracked mirror as well as its scourge. That 
Ostrovsky’s bourgeois buffoons cannot see themselves 
in his sycophantic antics only proves that some folks 
deserve their place in the diary of a badman. 0 
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The misfits 


Batting zero 


by Skip Ascheim 


MARILYN MONROE VS. THE VAMPIRES, by 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder. Music by Caleb Sampson 
and Ken Winokur. Directed by Gary Duehr. Move- 
ment by Judith Chaffee. Setting designed by Pieter 
Smit. Lighting by Duehr. Costumes by Christina 
Favretto. Masks by Cathy Copeland. With Pieter 
Smit, Rachel Golden, Lori Brown, Roxanne Ray- 
monde, Diana Rice, Susie K., Lisa Porter, Susan Davis, 
Alicia M.M. Zipp, Mark Stephan Grodberg, Paul 
Canning, Doug McKinley, Matthew S. Ramsay, Jeff 
Bouchaud, Jennifer Milano, Lydia Horton, and Evan 
Kornfeld. Presented by Theatre S. at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, Thursdays through Saturdays 
through June 13. 


met its match in Marilyn Monroe vs. the 

Vampires, which is actually the subtitle of Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder’s Blood on the Cat’s Neck. Apparent- 
ly the odd event taking place at the Elizabeth Peabody 
House is the first American production of the play by the 
late German filmmaker; it’s not likely to encourage 
others. A product of the “antitheater’” movement of the 
late ‘60s, Blood draws what meager energy it has from 
the friction between our conventional expectations 
about theater and what Fassbinder delivers — fragmen- 
tary scenes, characters drenched in angst but without 
identity, thematic repetitiveness, and go-nowhere plot- 
ting. All of which Theatre S., in its publicity, vows to fuse 
into “a chilling and erotic total theatre.’ Not the first 
promise to go unfulfilled, but certainly among the more 
cruelly misleading: Gary Duehr’s overconceptualized 
and fussily artsy-staging offers one chill — when a 
percussionist scrapes the metal set — and no eroticism. 

Fassbinder's premise, announced over a loudspeaker 

at the beginning, is that “Phoebe Zeitgeist has been sent 
to the earth from a distant star to eyewitness human 
democracy. But Phoebe Zeitgeist has difficulty, because 
although she has learned the words, she doesn’t 
understand human language.” In addition to Phoebe, 
there are nine characters (12 in Theatre S.’s version), 
who are given generic rather than personal identities 
(the Model, the Butcher, the Lover, the Dead Soldier's 
Wife, and so on), which, in any case, they don’t stick to. 
That is, the Dead Soldier's Wife may in one scenelet be 
married to the Teacher, in another to the Butcher. Duehr 
makes the roles indistinguishable by having all his 
performers, male and female, dress identically in white 
shirts and ties, with the. women’s hair pulled severely 
back to look like the meris. On its face, such a decision 
seems in accord with the author's intent, but its 
theatrical effect is to make the show even more boring 
than the script, neither of which does anything with the 
interesting cognitive conundrum posed at the start. 

Pieter Smit’s setting compounds the sameness. Six 
identical cells, each furnished with a small table and 
folding chairs, line two sides of the room. The audience 
mills about — no seats — in the corridor between them, 
at one end of which musicians playing on a variety of 
metallic items are half hidden by an assemblage of 
junkyard materials. Spotlighted high above them for 
most of the play, speaking into a microphone and got up 
like Marilyn Monroe, is Phoebe — or at least Phoebe 
number one; three other Phoebes, dressed in bath towels 
and face masks, circulate down below as silent 
observers. And they needn't worry about missing 
anything: most of the lines are repeated several times, 
asynchronously, by different characters in different cells. 
The message is clear — we're all in the same boat — if 
elementary and made all the more monotonous by. the 
actors’ flattened delivery. 

Little more than an hour long, the play has three 
phases. In the first, characters spout paragraph-long 
monologues of confusion, isolation, and self-revelation: 
“I'm looking for a girl who can be what my mother was 
for me. I can’t find her,” concludes one; “If my husband 
were still alive he'd be making 1500 a month,” laments 
another; a third confesses, “I lie in bed and fondle 
myself. Often.” Eventually they begin to interact in brief 
Brechtian snatches of everyday life: “Your mother’s a 
bitch.” “You ta!> ing to me?”; “If yo:: 'ceve, I'm going to 

Continued on page 15 


T heatre S., so notorious for textual terrorism, has 





Wheel people 


by Bill Marx 


SPOKESONG, by Stewart Parker. Music by Jimmy 
Kennedy, lyrics by Parker. Directed by Nora Hussey. 
Sets by Richard Fairbanks. Costumes by Paula Jasper. 
With Kieran Brennan, Derek Campell, Kathryn 
Lubar, James Tosney, Cathy Sneidman, and Kevin 
Belanger. At the New Repertory Theatre, Newton, 
Fridays through Sundays through June 21. 


disparate popular genres into strange, ghastly 

forms: ninja space epics, supernatual whodunits, 
But don’t underestimate contemporary playwrights, 
who are fast outdoing the movie fakirs, coming up with 
a mutant crew worthy of Doctor Frankenstein’s cuting- 
room floor. A recent escapee from the recombinant 
center, Stewart Parker's Spokesong (which enjoyed 
some success in New York a few seasons back) is three, 
maybe four plays spliced together. Set in a Belfast 
bicycle shop, this hydra-headed musical drama about 
the Irish Troubles is also a tale of warring brothers, a 
romance between two lonely people, a hymn to the gdod 
old days, and a comedy about the common people. 
That's a lot of action for a light-hearted look at Ireland’s 
history — just about everyone but the wee folk makes an 
appearance here. And it’s too bad Parker couldn’t coax 
them out from under the mushrooms, for their magic 
charms might have put some life into this bouquet of 
wilted Irish shamrocks. The play never gels, partly 
because Parker drenches everything, even the plot's 
darker elements, in sentimentality, partly because too 
much time is spent singing the praises of bicycles and 
not enough creating vivid characters or conflicts. The 
play’s odes to bikes as symbols of the simple life 
inevitably grate — particularly as Parker puts these 
homages in precious, mock-epic terms (“I sing of iove, 
war, and bicyles,” warbles one of his cuddly pedalers). 
Unless the sight of handle bars turns you on, or the 
history of the pneumatic tire inflames your blood, 
Spokesong is as compelling as greasing a rusty chain. 

The play’s cartloads of Irish charm and blab would 
seem tailormade for director Nora Hussey, who over the 
past few years has made drama from or about the 
Emerald Isle her specialty. But she has always had a 
tendency to overdo the Ould Sod ambiance, and this 
New Repertory production is stoned on blarney. By 
wallowing in Mother Machree, Hussey highlights the 
plot’s hokum. The play’s big wheel is Frank Stock, the 
sweet-tempered proprietor of a Belfast bike shop; he 
hates cars and progress but has taken a fancy to Daisy, a 
with-it young teacher who has brought her bike in for 
repair. Keeping up the old traditions of the store’s 
previous owners (his parents, Francis and Kitty), Frank 
woos his beloved with long-winded talks about the 
bicycle and its venerable past. What girl could resist? But 
journalist with a heart like a heel, slinks into town. This 
cur plans to sell the shop to developers who are 
dynamiting half the city in the name of modernization; 
what's more, the glib Julian, who chortles at the sound of 
demolition, soils Daisy’s pure heart. Encouraging her 
despair about her country and making nasty cracks 
about bikes, he convinces her that London is the place to 
be. But once Daisy learns that the shop is to be sold to 
her own father, she rejects Julian, who is being thrown 
out of the country because of secret political activity, and 
embraces Frank, who shakes off his drunken stupor to 
sing the praises of a bicycle built for two. 

Throughout Frank and Daisy’s story you get 
flashbacks to the courtship of Francis and Kitty, and the 
parallels between past and present are supposed to show 
the cyclical nature of Ireland’s history — the perpetual 
battle between those who want to preserve and those 
who want to destroy the country’s traditions. The soggy 
songs, including traditional ballads and ditties like 
“Daisy,” also serve as links to the past, and the effect is 
to cover a people’s anguish with nostalgic goo. All 
Parker's potentially sharp conflicts are turned into mush 
— Julian keeps telling Frank to wake up to harsh reality, 
but why should he when the playwright is busy turning 
life into a leprechaun’s dream? Julian is a stock villian, 
and Frank is more sentimental conceit than character. 
The darker side of contemporary Ireland is also slighted; 
the presence of terrorists is made incidental to the 
mawkish love story, and all the mystical guff about the 
bike as panacea is only a gloss. Parker's celebration of 
the Irish past ends up sidestepping its deep divisions. 

Since Spokesong’s stab at social comment is wide of 
the mark, a production has to play up the material's 
charm, and here the New Repertory crew stumbles. 
Derek Campbell, a polished performer, makes Frank a 
lovable visionary (even if he does wear on you) gassing 
on exuberantly about the joy of shifting gears — but he 
misses the role’s romantic side. His stiff interaction with 
Kathryn Lubar’s flimsy Daisy undercuts what is 
supposed to be a passionate relationship weathering the 
trials and tribulations of modern life; here the couple 
barely tolerate each other, as if each thought the other a 
crank. By contrast, Kevin Belanger chomps at the bit. His 
Julian has a perpetual sneer on his face, and at times 
Belangerseems to be doing a campy imitation of Snidely 
Whiplash — you can almost see him tying a defenseless 
bicycle to some railroad tracks. The flailing supporting 
cast is led by Kieran Brennan, who shows up as a 
number of interchangeable priests and neighbors. And 
though he has the shakiest voice and feet in the 
ensemble, he is given most of the singing and hoofing. 
Listening to his sad croak, it’s clear that at the New 
Repertory Theatre, Spokesong would be better left 
unsung, if not unspoken. 0 
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Vy Higginsen: mama don’t preach 


Mama church 


by Bill Marx 


Ithough it doesn’t strut Dreamgirls’ pop glitz and 
A myth, Mama I Want To Sing (which will be at 


the Opera House, June 9 through 14) is a sort of 
prequel to the Broadway hit, and in some ways it mirrors 
the better-known show’s success — greeted with critical 
acclaim and chosen one of the 10 best plays of 1984 by 
Time magazine, Mama has become’the longest running 
black musical in Off Broadway history. Like Dreamgirls, 
it chronicles black music’s crossover into pop territory; 
but whereas the Michael Bennett smash focuses on how 
soul was fed into. the ‘60s Motown machine, ama shows 
how gospel got channeled into soul 10 years earlier. And 
if Dreamgirls is a traditional though revved-up musical, 
ama reflects a simpler, more direct vision of black 
stardom. It could almost be called a chamber opera, since 
there is very little dialogue, a minimal set, and a skeletal 
storyline. Most of the narrative is delivered by a disc 
jockey, who traces the career of a young gospel singer 
wishing to move out of the church choir and into the 
show-biz limelight, despite the objections of her 
conservative mother. A typical scene has mom belting 
out a sardonic version of “Precious Lord,” asking for the 
strength not to hit her daughter, while her target replies 
with a pleading version of “His Eye Is on the Sparrow.” 
Vy Higginsen, who wrote, directed, and produced the 
show with her husband, Ken Wydro, based the plot on 
the career of her sister, Doris Troy, who worked as a 
back-up singer for Solomon Burke and had a solo pop 
hit in 1963 with Just One Look. 

But though Mama is in many ways a family affair 
(Troy plays her mother in the current production), 
Higginsen says that the tale mirrors the struggle of such 
gospel singers as Sam Cooke, Al Green, and Aretha 
Franklin. The show’s about juggling the secular and the 
sacred — a concern that separates it from Dreamgirls. ‘I 
don’t think we are much like that show,” Higginsen 
says. “In many ways we are very different. We deal with 
some of the same music. But then we go beyond the 
other show by really telling where the stars came from. 
We intentionally pay homage to the place that gave birth 
to so many people we enjoy listening to. We take you 
back to an authentic setting. Coming from a strict 
background, singing in the world was really an 
unpopular thing to do, back in the ‘40s, ‘50s, and ‘60s. 
And the show really says that the music of the church 
helped make popular music popular. We are showing 
you the evolution of music in America, and we want the 
record to show that's where it came from, where it was 
born, nourished, and encouraged, right in that church 
choir.” It was the cross-pollination of different musical 
styles (in addition to the spare budget, augmented by the 
sale of T-shirts and key chains), insists Higginsen, that 
dictated the unusual form of the show: “It’s a whole new 
way of presenting music. There are two very powerful 
types of music on that stage. It’s the music from the 
church and the music from the radio. These were big 
influences on people, and we marry those two forms 
together. So you have gospel as well as contemporary 
music, and the lyrics actually tell the story. You know 
just where the person is in time by the music that is 
being played and sung. You know where they are 
psychologically, spiritually, physically, and emotional- 
ly.” 

Higginsen believes that Mama’‘s popularity stems 
from audiences’ nostalgia for a time when music was 
less synthetic and voices conveyed an unadorned 
strengh and purity. “Our intention was to use the voice 
to fill the stage. We don’t have great sets, and we don’t 
want to muck the sound up. In that way we are not like 
Dreamgirls. The voices alone fill the stage, as I 
remember as a child. We have gotten away from that in 
modern music; we use lots of sythesizers, fancy 
production values, and we lose the voice sometimes, the 
power and emotion of the voice. I grew up listening to 
people like Dinah Washington, Billie Holiday, and Nina 
Simone. Those are the sounds that I hunger for, and 
those are the sounds audiences are responding to.” 

There is some talk that Mama may be made into a 
film, and Higginsen is looking foward to working on it, 
particularly if the movie goes backstage and talks about 
how the stage show was put together, including the 

Continued on page 15 
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JOHN NORDELL 


Comedy - 
Getting 


political 


Barry Crimmins laughs all the way to the point 


by Jimmy Guterman 


omedy is going in two directions right now, 
{ weird and straight. On the weird side, the field 


burps up performers like Sam Kinison and Emo 
Phillips. Kinison is a hate-energized shouter who — like 
Howard Stern, his mainstream (“shock radio”) version 
— uses comedy to offer up ideas that would, if not 
disguised as a joke, disgust everyone within earshot. 
More mundane in both topic and presentation, Phillips 
presents himself as something of an overgrown child- 
turned-mutant-savant, and his humor is so close to the 
middle of the road you worry that the poor guy is going 
to get hit by a speeding car. Phillips talks and looks 
weird in lieu of being funny; Kinison does the same in 
lieu of being human. 
The genial side of comedy is overstocked with gentle 
performers like Jay Leno and Gary Shandling, comics 








The nonfiction entertainer 


who couldn’t offend Saturday Night Live’s Church 
Lady. They veer away from controversial topics (in 
Leno’s case, how could anyone accept social commen- 
tary from someone who hawks Doritos and has the 
Hooters write his theme song?) and take care to make it 
clear that they don’t mean to offend anyone, it’s just 
comedy. The ugly extension of such an attitude is the 
David Letterman-led humor of elitism. Episodes of Late 
Night with David Letterman are littered with everyday 
people whose only crime is to be stupid enough to let 
Letterman intrude on their lives. When Letterman offers 
a guest seat to the man who shines shoes in front of 
Rockefeller Center, it’s so the host can wink at his smug 
audience members and reassure them that they're better 
than the slob with the brush and polish but hey, we 
don’t really mean him any harm. Here, have a Late 





Night sponge. Drive home safely. Comedy pivots at an 
uneasy ; whether you follow Phillips or 
Letterman, some dead end is already in sight. 

Barry Crimmins appears to belong with the straights: 
his rants don’t eschew rationality, his appearance isn’t 
frightening or even off-putting. Yet he’s far more radical 
than any of the crazies. Whereas today’s most popular 
comics, men like Leno and Bill Cosby, aré escapists, 
Crimmins, a product of Skaneateles, New York (a 
“Republican suburb of Syracuse’), has more to do than 
entertain. He’s done comedy since 1973, but has spent 
the last decade riffing on one topic: politics. If times are 
tough, he wants to rub our noses in it. “I’m a nonfiction 
entertainer,” he says, more as terse self-description than 
as self-aggrandizement. In 1987 comedy, acknowledging 
the outside world is damn near revolutionary. But 
Crimmins doesn’t need to brag; others are doing it for 
him. He’s on his way to becoming a regular on The CBS 
Morning Show, he stole HBO’s 10th Annual Young 
Comedians All-Star Reunion, and CNN has listed him 
as a “Face To Watch in ‘87.” He just appeared at the New 
Hampshire Democratic convention — as a speaker, not 
doing stand-up. 

Onstage at Stitches, where he regularly performs, 
Crimmins is burning. His open jacket and tight polo shirt 
reveal the results of his share of beers (no Coors, thank 
you — he’s a union man), and that cigar isn’t extending 
his life either. When he wants to appear confused, his 
eyes widen and bulge until he looks like the Hanna- 
Barbera animated character Wally Walrus. But he 
bounces across issues as if they were landmines. “Of 
course the contras are freedom fighters. They have been 
fighting freedom for 30 years.” ‘I saw Kemp’s announce- 
ment to run for president on TV. Two more flags behind 
him and he would have broken the old Hitler record.” 
“Ed Meese makes John Mitchell look like St. Francis of 
Assisi.” “Cheating to beat Jimmy Carter in a debate is 
like throwing a breaking. ball at Ray Charles.” “The 
French finally found someone they can beat in a war: 
Greenpeace.” “Good thing we liberated the Gulf of 
Sidra. Now it’s safe to go from Libya ... to Libya.” 
“Reagan is disappointed that Kurt Waldheim isn’t 
allowed into the country because now he’s afraid he'll 
never meet Paul Hogan.” He’s moving so fast he’s 
almost out of breath; he finds his Bud on a bench and 
slurps it. Then he examines, at length, the similarities 
between Richard Nixon and herpes. 

Although Crimmins moved toward political humor at 
a time when George Carlin and Mark Russell were the 
only popular models, he didn’t merely ape them and 
start making the Right Career Moves. Following brief 
stints in multiple colleges and San Francisco (“I can’t 
explain those years that much. In a few years, | will.”’), 
Crimmins landed in Boston in the spring of 1979. He 
promptly helped found and manage the Ding-Ho 
Comedy Club in Cambridge, which launched Bobcat 
Goldthwait, Steven Wright, and the Boston comedy 
scene. The experience taught him more about the 
business of comedy than he ever wanted to know, “1 
used to be a lot more angry about comedy. Plagiarism 
and unprofessional garbage really ticked me off. I care 
about comedy a lot. People who damage it or 
compromise it anger me.” 

Crimmins considers topical humor a logical outlet for 
his outrage. “I’m topical because I want to be original. | 
have more chance to observe what's going on than the 
average person who’s working 40 hours a week, just 
because of what I do for a living. Besides, being topical 
allows me to move within the boundaries of comedy 
quickly enough to ensure that I don’t get ripped off too 
badly.” Lately, Crimmins’s politics have sent him on the 
benefit trail, lending name and time to Physicians for 

Continued on page 14 





Dance 


Men without women 


by Lisa M. Friedlander 


44 oving Men II,” last weekend’s all-male 
M dance concert at Boston Conservatory (its 
predecessor took place last year), is a 
phenomenon. The pieces ranged from treating men as 
dancers to treating men-in general. Sometimes too 
general: in Hamish Blackman’s The Mismeasure of Man, 
men are half-savage, half-saint, with only a soupgon of 
reason and not a chance in Hell of being anything other 
than ridiculous, and yet Blackman’s references to “man” 
are really references to humans. Barring a few such 
inadvertent sexist slips, the concert was entertaining. | 
was disappointed, though, that with the exception of 
excerpts from David Wadsworth’s enthralling documen- 
tary of the late and beloved hoofer Leon Collins and the 
Chris Aiken/Olivier Besson New Man’s Land, the 
images offered were hardly controversial. No question 
that the event itself speaks of a special brotherhood that 
unites men in dance. Both choreographers and per- 
formers are thinking about what motivates men to 
move, to dance, and whether there’s a common 
denominator. Perhaps next year the moving men will 
move into themselves more before moving onstage. 

In New Man’s Land, Aiken and Besson explore 
individual and shared movement with a growing 
awareness of each other that charges the negative space 
their movement creates; only once does that space 
stretch too far to maintain the charge. Slow, sustained 
looping phrases shift into sudden quickness or utter 
flaccidity. The touching is sometimes functional, as 
when they circle and lift each other, one at a time, off the 


ground, and sometimes expressive — a caress, a gentle 
manipulation of head by hand, an exploration of curve. 
Occasionally the boundary between public and private 
is breached; you might wish the dance were a bit more 
disciplined. But the piece is nonetheless provocative, 
dramatizing a relationship in which complementary and 
synchronous movement are bedfellows with the oc- 
casional push, pull, or shove. The movement itself seems 
to have emerged from an improvisational process; | 
wonder whether the result doesn’t require either more 
improvisational freedom or more solid editing and 
refinement. 

In contrast, Tommy D. Neblett’s sultry solo, Liturgy, 
seems a paean to narcissism. Neblett is spanned across 
two low hurdles by palms and ankles. He thrusts his 
hips forward and backward, then slithers into a 
precarious balance in which most of his body is rocked 
into the air, stabilized by head and foot, or hip and hand. 
It's hard to set this somewhat burlesque image of the 
nearly naked man against Neblett’s crouched entrapped 
position behind the stacked hurdles. Then he is a man 
jailed, his hands like two independent beings seeking 
and finally grabbing each other from between the 
horizontal bars. 

Marcus Schulkind’s Do Be Do Be Do and Jeffry Pike’s 
One Step deal with humorous subjects. Schulkind’s 
humor takes its cues from the score by Peter Schickele 
(of P.D.Q. Bach fame). For him a flexed foot can become 
an odd projection of the leg, and a fall to the side the 
ultimate destiny,of what seemed, only a moment before, 


to be a solid first-position plié. Schulkind plays with the 
time, plays with the focus. He looks up. Now he looks up 
again, the glance becomes a double-take — but what 
does it have to do with the dancing that’s gone before, 
anyway? He takes a phrase body and attaches a non- 
sequitur tail. 

Jeffry Pike’s piece is all about fitting football shoulders 
into épaulement. He takes himself and the audience 
through his dancer’s paces, honing and mastering the 
requisite skills while reminding you that old habits 
(“Hey shoulders, get down!) die hard. But he’s not just 
telling you what it’s like for a man to become a dancer, 
he’s relating dance to sport. This is a safe route, one with 
which a number of men feel comfortable — after all, the 
Pilobolus originals came from Dartmouth sports teams. 
And athleticism remains a highlight in dance, both 
classical and modern. Think of Balanchine’s Stars and 
Stripes or Paul Taylor's Arden Court. But if in our culture 
men still struggle with the social consequence of 
becoming dancers, and if they often suffer from the lack 
of early training, the Moving Men program reminded us 
that some cultures do have roles for men in dance. 

Medieval England, for example. “Moving Men II” 
opened with the Abbot's Bromley Horn Dance per- 
formed by the Pinewoods Morris Men. The eight men 
walk through the audience and up onto the stage with 
deer horns held at their foreheads; the simple 4/4 
stepping pattern can go side to side or front to back, and 
the two lines of four often infiltrate each other. 
Traditionally morris dancing was done by men only, 
perhaps because the earth on which they danced was 
thought of as feminine. Other folk material ranged from 
Jim Roncevic’s Romanian dances to Brian: Jones’s 
impressive Boogie Woogie, an urban foot rap done to 
Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson’s “Boogie Woogie 
Man.” Jones also contributed childlike and swing-time 
versions of The Teddy Bears’ Picnic, singing and 
swinging in both. He’s goofiness and grace rolled into 
one, with a solid technique and rhythm, and a loose, cool 

52 Continued on page 14 



































































Do think © 
twice 


Tom Petty 
doesn’t give enough 


by James Hunter 


441 ake back Pasadena,” demands the guy in 
! “Jammin’ Me,” the first single from Tom 


Petty and the Heartbreakers’ new Let Me Up 
(I’ve Had Enough) (MCA). “Take back El Salvador/Take 
back that country club/They’re tryin’ to build outside 
my door.” On the title song another half-mad narrator 
says, “I believe you baby/I know you wouldn't lie/Like 
a dog won't bark, like a bird won't fly.” These rants from 
the far side of, respectively, resentment and jealousy 
begin and end Let Me Up, and both owe a large debt to 
the Rolling Stones. Last year, on Dirty Work, the Stones 
returned to the kind of rawboned blues rock they 
invented, but except for the full-tilt “One Hit (to the 
Body),” they affected the style with a cool-headed 
technique that disregarded hooks, and much of the 
music’s late-’80s rhythmic heat was Caribbean-inflected. 
Petty and the Heartbreakers, who can’t think without 
hooks, just dig into their meticulous memories of 
“Jumping Jack Flash” and Exile on Main Street, with 
plenty of the old frayed ensemble hammer on “Jammin’ 
Me” and maybe even more of the Delta sway on “Let Me 
Up (I've Had Enough).” These bitter tracks want to 
suggest someone at the end of his rope, and with Petty 
sounding mean as a copperhead, they’re exhilarating. 

Coming after Southern Accents (1985), the group’s 
most careful and coherent work, Let Me Up pursues just 
enough ideas to make it seem unformed, offers just 
enough bummed and ornery songs to keep you 
sympathetic. In “Jammin’ Me,” it’s a kick to hear Petty 
overturn media fiats by refusing to celebrate Vanessa 
Redgrave, Joe Piscopo, and Eddie Murphy. Nonetheless, 
‘his point about the proliferation of celebrity is no more 
precisely argued on the album than on the single. On 
“My Life/Your World” Petty becomes one of the first 
rockers of his generation to worry much about the kids 
who buy the Pretty in Pink soundtrack, as well as the 
ones who don’t. In an updated blues groove that 
guitarist Mike Campbell pins down with evocative 
restraint, Petty sings as a disaffected TV viewer (“I watch 
that fortune wheel/But never get to spin it”) who’s 
generous enough to point out that his jailbird little 
brother's demographic “never even got a name.” This is 
because the less-than-zero generation is a minority 
compared to baby-boomers. It’s worthwhile to suggest 
that Chuck Berry takes over where Lawrence Welk 
leaves off, but the song ends with the notion just 
glossed, not driven home. 

When Petty sloshes through his swamps of love, the 
album downshifts into Southern passion and dread. At 
the end of “Let Me Up (I've Had Enough)” the jealous 
singer, waking up in the grip of betrayal, says “There 
was a car in the drive/I didn’t recognize it” and then, in 
an accusation made at the full pitch of obsession, asks, 
“Who was that guy?” On “Runaway Trains,” a silvery 
brocade of the muscular rock Campbell helped develop 
on:Don Henley’s “The Boys of Summer,” Petty lets the 
full force of his narrator's incomprehension bloom 


Music 


Watch him walk. 


within a few well-chosen and affecting lines (‘I guess it’s 
one of those things/You can never explain/Like when 
an angel cries/Like runaway trains”). Many rock 
songwriters will write forever and never get to the 
transporting compression in the pissed-off love lament 
“The Damage You've Done,” where Petty nails the 
chorus to the verses, first with an uncompromising ‘But 
it wouldn’t repair,” then just with a simple, magnetic 
“compare.” 

Since Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers (1976), Petty’s 
demonstrated a flair that’s sometimes bordered on the 
glib. On “Breakdown” he and his young band used it to 
put pop rock into some pretty funky dumps. But what's 
ended up as Petty’s strongest suit as a songwriter — 
sloshing through the swamps of love — began with 
“The Wild One, Forever.” His unstoppable yawp, 
matched by his melody, and the Heartbreakers’ ability to 
follow Campbell’s Byrdsy circles, surpassed the words 
that claim he sees an angel in a town’s bad girl. On 
Damn the Torpedoes (1980), the group’s breakout 
album, “Here Comes My Girl” went farther. With 
Petty’s mouthy Gainesville raps giving way to choruses 
Brian Wilson might have written, ‘Here Comes My Girl” 
was a love song built from barbed wire. Campbell and 
pianist Benmont Tench took turns pulling it tighter 
before Petty summed it up with an offhand “Watch her 
walk.” 

Hard Promises (1981) is the album that best showcases 
the Heartbreakers’ instrumental acuity, their at- 
mospheric ease, their refusal to mistake rock and roll for 
bombast. One peak cut, “A Woman in Love (It’s Not 
Me),” begins with the departing girlfriend laughing in 
the narrator's face. Petty’s vocal, a model of positive 





manipulation, moves from stunned quotation (“ ‘Don’t 

_think about it, you can go crazy,’” he’s warned) to 
defensive withdrawal (Well, all right,” he gulps at the 
start of the second verse) to grief (I don’t understand 
the world today/I don’t understand what she wanted”). 
When Campbell's skittery guitar and then Tench’s 
mournful organ rise above the astringent grounding of 
bassist Howie Epstein and drummer Stan Lynch, all 
claims that the Heartbreakers are a great American rock 
band make sense. 

But is Petty comfortable doing the thoughtful rock he 
does best? In an interview he gave between Southern 
Accents and Pack Up the Plantation (1986), a very spotty 
live double, Petty complained that a Rolling Stone 
reviewer dealt with the former record “like I’d written a 
book.” Let Me Up makes a big deal about spontaneity. 
The tracks were recorded quickly, with a minimum of 
work, then remixed with varying amounts of finishing 
and editing. Southern Accents had noble passages, but 
even on that slaved-over album, the thematic connec- 
tions between tracks weren't bright enough. When Petty 
plays down his smarts, he’s selling himself, his band, 
and his listeners short. By now, his fans know what he’s 
capable of, what he and the Heartbreakers have grown 
into. Given a guitarist/songwriter as_ skilled as 
Campbell, a pianist as intelligent as Tench, and Epstein 
and Lynch, a rhythm section that can bite, groove, go 
places, Petty’s extraordinary grasp of coon-dog white 
blues and Malibu pop can construct adult rock and roll 
without making records that are like books. Petty and 
the Heartbreakers need to ditch this we’re-just-a-rock 
band, we-don’t-even-think-about-it romance. It stands 
in their way. 0 





Jazz on the record, cont'd 


by Bob Blumenthal 


he large number of unusual labels and unfamiliar 
! addresses among the review of new Boston 
releases that follows should not suggest that these 
recordings are difficult to track down — just go hear the 
musicians perform in a local club, and you'll likely find 
copies for sale. Self-produced records not only help 
lesser-knowns get a hearing from the more established 
companies, they also generate additional income 
through on-the-job sales. I’ve seen more than one gig 
pay off for bands, despite disappointing turnouts, when 
a healthy portion of the audience buys an album; and 
I'm always puzzled when musicians who have cut 
sessions fail to hawk them in clubs. My advice to anyone 
with something to market remains, “Don’t leave home 
without it.” 

Boston-area performers probably don’t need to be 
told. Their ability to sustain themselves on the scene, not 
to mention produce coherent documents, marks them as 
uncommonly resourceful characters. They are also a 
diverse lot, exploring every territory from New Orleans 
to outer space; and if the balance among the recordings 
discussed below is decidedly tilted toward acoustic and 
postbebop, it is easy to imagine more traditional and 
fusion arriving in the mix in the next few months. In any 
event, label addresses are given, just in case you can’t 
wait for the next in-person opportunity. 

® Steve Adams/Ken Filiano, Hiding Out (Nine Winds, 
Box 10082, Beverly Hills, California 90213). Adams is the 
prime mover behind the Cambridge-based Your 
Neighborhood Saxophone Quartet, Filiano a bassist who 
now lives in Southern California but formerly played a 
lot in these parts. This duet session, a reunion cut in Los 
Angeles last June, is a lively collection of 11 diverse 











pieces, written singly and jointly, that suggests the range 
of feeling and techniques compatible free players can 
explore. This is a far more revealing forum for Adams 
the blower (on several saxes and flutes) than YNSQ is, 
and the situation also gives Filiano’s Hadenesque 
strength and directness the broadest latitude. Excellent 
sound as well, from an established musician-owned 
label that knows how to produce with quality. 

® Baka Band (cassette only — 22 Dunster Road, 
Jamaica Plain 02130). This quintet, which is especially 
active in clubs (and is scheduled to play a lunch concert 
in Downtown Crossing on June 10), performs a brand of 
layered fusion where much of the surprise lies in how 
keyboards and percussion will be programmed. Not 
exactly my notion of jazz, but you couldn’t prove it by 
the sales charts in journals like Billboard, where electric 
bands of this sort tend to crowd out the real thing. And 
Baka has the sounds down, with airy Latin touches and 
misty vamps as well as the heavier rock touches. 
Guitarist Brian Ales and keyboardist Josh Rosen are 
responsible for the five serviceable compositions, and 
guest tenor Matt Darriau adds a gritty, Mike Breckerish 
solo on “Enchanted Forest.” 

@ Stan McDonald’s Blue Horizon Jazz Band, Classic 
Jazz Variations (Blue Horizon, 25 Farm Road, Sherborn 
01770). McDonald's clarinet and soprano sax always 
provided the improvisational highlights in the New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band, though his dedication to the lead- 
stealing assertiveness of idol Sidney Bechet made his 
departure from the ensemble-oriented NBEJB inevitable 
in retrospect. With his own Blue Horizon sextet and its 
more modern piano/string’ bass/drums rhythm section, 
he is out front and wailing (and occasionally vocalizing). 






































Trumpeter Walt Miller is the most valuable sideman on 
this live set (taped at Ephraim’s in Sudbury), and the 
program retrieves such arcana as “Dardanella” and 
“Lotus Blossom,” as well as the more familiar 
“Cakewalkin’ Babies’ and “Wild Man _ Blues.” 
McDonald remains a powerhouse on soprano and a 
compelling ballad player, but his frequent vocal 
exhortations to the rest of the band lend an air of forced 
conviviality that the music doesn’t require. 

® Arni Cheatham, Romantha/Rumination (Talented 
Tenth, 89 Massachusetts Avenue, Suite 490, Boston 
02115). Although this album carries a 1985 copyright, it 
appeared only a couple of weeks ago. It marks the return 
to vinyl of soprano and alto saxophonist Cheatham, one 
of the first local players to produce his own album in the 
early ‘70s, when he led the band Thing. He has moved 
further inside since then, though not so far as the mellow 
vamps and arranged rhythm tracks on the album’s six 
titles at first suggest. Just when you think the music is 
headed toward Slickville, Cheatham and pianist Bruce 
Katz smoke you with heated improvisation. Charlie 
Parker's spirit informs the funk here, most obviously on 
the tribute piece “Wings of Gold.” Ken Filiano and Joe 
Fitzgerald share bass duty, and Nick Prout is the 
drummer on a set where surface gloss and verve have 
struck an attractive bargain. 

® Either/Orchestra, Dial “E” (Accurate, 117 Columbia 
Street, Cambridge 02139). If you've heard com- 
poser/leader Russ Gershon on the radio lately (and how 
could listeners to local jazz shows have missed him?), 
you know this 12-piece band doesn’t take itself too 
seriously. E/O’s debut cuts up a bit, particularly on the 
covers of Rollins’s “Doxy” and Monk’s “Brilliant 
Corners,” which rib the themes, then give way to drum 
solos. There’s a “Boys just want to have fun” ambiance 
here, and pianist Kenny Freundlich’s arrangement of 
“Doxy” suggests what the Dirty Dozen might sound like 
after a few years in the Ivy League. Gershon’s two 
lengthy originals are better — each features incisive 
Continued on page 15 
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THE ROCK OF BOSTON 
rd 
: +’ a@ & & 
LAST THIS 
WEEK _ WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 Jammin’ Me TOM PETTY AND THE 
3 2 Fool in Love FARRENHEIT 
5 3 Sweet Sixteen BILLY IDOL 
7 4 CHEDELIC FURS 
6 5 Right Next Door (Because of Me) ROBERT CRAY BAND 
9 6 —_— Goes ALLMAN BAND 
10 7 | Stil Haven't Found U2 
11 8 Something So Strong CROWDED HOUSE 
12 9 Holy War JON BUTCHER 
14 10 Dirty Water ROCK AND HYDE 
16 "1 SEGER 
18 12 Girls Girls Girls MOTLEY CRUE 
20 13 Time Will Crawi DAVID BOWIE 
23 14 Into The Fire BRYAN ADAMS 
24 15 Can't Get Started PETER WOLF 
22 16 Trail of Broken Treaties LITTLE STEVEN 
~ 7 ‘Lil Devil THE CULT 
25 18 Luka SUZANNE VEGA 
26 19 Seven Wonders FLEETWOOD MAC 
27 20 Walk On Fire LITTLE AMERICA 
_ 21 All Come True WORLD PARTY 
- 22 Myth of Love GEORGIA SATELLITES 
29 23 Beautiful Imbalance THRASHING DOVES 
28 24 Dance Along the Edge CONCRETE BLONDE 
31 25 Don't Let Me Die Young ANDY TAYLOR 
34 26 One for the Mockingbird CUTTING CREW 
37 27 Gypsy Blood MASON RUFFNER 
~ 28 Sentimental Hygiene WARREN ZEVON 
32 29 Why Can't | Be You? THE CURE 
38 Kt) Hard Times In The Land OMAR AND THE HOWLERS 
hs 31 Weapons of Love THE TRUTH 
- 32 Don't Mean Nothing RICHARD MARX 
33 33 Little Suzi TESLA 
35 34 Ages of You REM. 
36 35 Gunslinger Man THE LONG RYDERS 
39 36 Jane's Getting Serious JOHN ASTLEY 
40 37 10,000 Lovers (in One) TNT 
~ 38 Just Like Fire Would THE SAINTS 
= 39 Mercy STEVE JONES 
40 Can't Stop The Rain WASHINGTON SQUARES 
BO 3 * 
} H 4 RO ‘Va: 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 The Joshua Tree U2 
2 2 Graceland PAUL SIMON 
3 3 Slippery When Wet BON JOVI 
4 4 Crowded CROWDED HOUSE 
5 5 Look What the Cat Dragged in POISON 
6 6 Tango In The Night FLEETWOOD MAC 
7 7 Whitesnake 
8 8 Tribute 
9 4 Electric THE CULT 
10 10 Strong Persuader ROBERT CRAY BAND 
11 "1 Let Me Up I've Had Enough TOM PETTY 
& THE HEARTBREAKERS 
12 12 Never Let Me Down DAVID BOWIE 
13 13 Solitude Standing SUZANNE VEGA 
14 14 Into the Fire BRYAN ADAMS 
15 15 Back in the High Life STEVE WINWOOD 
16 16 Invisible Touch GENESIS 
17 17 The Way It Is BRUCE HORNSBY AND THE 
RANGE 
18 18 I'm No Angel GREGG ALLMAN BAND 
19 19 Broadcast CUTTING CREW 
20 20 Dead Letter Office R.EM 
* aa: & * 4 
1 Living on My Hair SWINGING ERUDITES 
2 Angel THE NEATS 
3 Pure and Easy THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
4 Mybabyshe '‘sairight SCRUFFY THE CAT 
5 Miss Me Bad HEARTS ON FIRE 


CHARLES LAQUIDARA’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Gypsy Blood Epic 


MASON RUFFNER 
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Jailhouse rap 


STEADY B: 
TAKING THE RAP 





for Pop Art, the label that in 1985 introduced 

both itself and (“The Real’) Roxanne 
Shante, perhaps the fiercest and coolest female 
rapper ever. Behind Shante, Pop Art put Marley 
Marl, a New York-based cutmaster who backed 
his rapper with a whole new trick bag of fades, 
scratches, and drum and beatbox duets. Shante’s 
Def Jam Vol. I featured thick, fussy cutting 
textures, a rap equivalent of Europop, with much 
the same semisweet, dreamy cobweb of slight, 
distracting melodies. If Run-D.M.C.’s Raising Hell 
put rock into rap’s tricks, why didn’t Def Jam Vol. 
I put Europop into the same available store of 
magic? Not only does Bring Back the Beat, Steady 
B’s debut, use none of Run-D.M.C.’s rockish riffs, 
neither does it expand upon Shante’s Europop. 
This is dry, back-to-basics rap, little more than 
advertising, rhymes, drummers doing a walk beat, 
and two mixmasters (here, Grand Dragon K.D. 
and DJ..Tat Money — new names) scratching 
crossgrain, mimicking police whistles, screeching 
tires, and other well-worn sounds of summer in 
the city. Steady doesn’t even revel in the glancing 
melodic blows that rap at its most delirious can 
deliver; there’s nothing like L.L. Cool J’s “Rock the 
Bells” in this debut. His message is that there are 
few surprises, no distractions, almost no outside 
world; his raps are bread and water with very little 


Sy teady B is a Philadelphia homeboy who raps 








_ desert, prison fare, and as prison-yard songs they 


almost work. There’s little to do here but chant 
over and over forms every rapper knows by heart: 
the putdown (“Yo’ Motha”), the praise-the- 
cutmaster (“Stupid Fresh”), some pinball imita- 
tions (“Hit Me”), and a shouting match with one’s 
girlfriend (“Cheatin’ Girl’). 
In “Bring Back the Beat’ he’s the motivator of 
the microphone — but isn’t every dude in the 
cellblock? In “Do the Fila” he raps hometown 
pride (big deal, I’m sure every Philadelphian 
would assent). Only in “Surprise” does he break 
new ground in the blues idiom that once was 
called ‘Poor boy, far from home,” and in such 
company these are indeed surprises. It seems that 
Steady goes to a party and is seduced by a tall, 
tight-pants beauty who all but rapes him. Except 
she has a secret: she used to be a he. There’s more 
to come, and a second surprise — something about 
being caught in bed with girlfriend number two by 
guess who, but why spoil the story? Perhaps the 
only excuse is that the sound quality of this track is 
so foggy, you'll have to turn the volume control all 
the way up to make out Steady’s words. In the 
prison yard they know all about girls who aren't 
and about getting caught; when Steady cries, 
“Why'd I give her my keys?”, he even evokes 
‘Young Jesse’s 1955 lament in “Mary Lou.” This 
once it smarts that Steady’s cutmasters hold back 
their effects and make him stand there, naked, 
alone; in prison you don’t have anyone to lean on, 
at least no one you can trust. 
— Michael Freedberg 





BILLIE HOLIDAY, ET AL.: 
TAKING UP HOLIDAY 





azz singing goes back to Louis Armstrong and 

Bessie Smith and Ethel Waters, but its most 

commanding figure has been Billie Holiday, 

whose best records — also her earliest — are 
beginning to be reissued, digitally remastered, by 
CBS. Holiday took the high drama of Bessie 
Smith, the rhythmic liveliness of Armstrong, and 
the suppleness of Waters and added her own wry 
intensity. Holiday started singing in the ‘30s, 
which was coincidentally the heyday of American 
songwriters such as Harold Arlen, Duke Ellington, 
Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Cole Porter, and Irving 
Berlin. She sang many of their best songs and 
glorified many of their worst. 

Her young voice, which you can hear on The 
Quintessential Billie Holiday, 1933-35 (Columbia), 
was light, flexible, but worldly wise. At the 
beginning of her career she didn’t have her pick of 
songs, and so we have on this record tunes like 
“Eeny Meeney Miney Mo,” an embarrassment to 
composer Johnny Mercer, and “A Sunbonnet 
Blue,” a naively strutting number whose lyric even 
Holiday couldn’t save. But she makes the most of 
“Miss Brown to You,” and her “What a Little 
Moonlight to You,” with its opening solo by 
Benny Goodman, is rendered indelible by her 
subtle displacement of the beat, as she relaxes over 
Teddy Wilson's active accompaniment, and by the 
equally subtle touches — the phrase endings that 
seem to float downward, for instance — by which 
she deepens a pedestrian melody. 

Holiday’s influence on later jazz singing has 
been decisive. Until recently female jazz singers 
have not only learned from her phrasing but 
imitated her repertoire, A new record by Helen 
Merrill, who made her first album in 1953, draws 
on Irving Berlin, Porter, Ellington, and Gershwin. 
Merrill has a wispy voice, as cozy as a midwinter 
fire. She sounded mismatched in her ‘50s record- 
ing with the mercurial trumpet of Clifford Brown, 
but on her new Music Makers (Owl), she is 
accompanied only by pianist Gordon Beck and 
occasionally by violinist Stéphane Grappelli or 
saxophonist Steve Lacy. The simple settings are 
perfect. Her “Laura” begins with a charmingly 
offhand introduction by Grappelli. Where Chris 
Connor's version is tragic, Merrill's is dreamy and 


panied by Lacy, whose incisive solo reminds us of 
the decades he has spent studying Thelonious 
Monk. “Sometimes I Feel like a Motherless Child” 
is uncomfortably lugubrious, and Merrill's French 
on “A tout choisir” is inexpressive. Elsewhere she 
still surprises, as when, with a slight crescendo, 
she makes the line “You taunt me” from “In My 
Solitude” sound menacing, hostile. 

Younger jazz singers now seem more ready to 
supplement, and in some cases supplant, the 
classic singer’s repertoire with original material. 
Sound Songs (JMT), in which singer Jay Clayton is 
accompanied only by drummer Jerry Granelli, is 
an adventure. She sings Charles Mingus’s lament 
for Lester Young, “Goodbye Porkpie Hat,” and 
then a series of wordless, improvised duets with 
names like “Four Tom-Toms” and “Joyous 
March,” on which she chants, bips, bops, squeaks, 
and hollers. She also offers a version of Emily 
Dickinson's deliciously insincere “I’m Nobody” — 
Dickinson knew she was somebody — in a half- 
spoken lilt. Granelli’s drums are resonantly 
recorded at a time when most drum sets sound 
thick and unresponsive. 

Both Cassandra Wilson on Point of View (JMT 
Productions) and Norma Winstone on Some- 
where Called Home (ECM) write original lyrics to 
jazz pieces. Winstone creates new versions of 
numbers by Esberto Gismonti, Bill Evans, Ralph 
Towner, and Kenny Wheeler. She also sings, 
accompanied by clarinettist Tony Coe and pianist 
John Taylor, “Hi Lili Hi Lo” in a deftly self- 
contained version that is unexpectedly touching. 
She is helped by Coe’s accompanying phrases: 
when she sounds straight, he comes from out in 
left field. 

Winstone has a clear, fluty voice that disappears 
in a fog up high. Cassandra Wilson's bluesy 
inflections are robust in her whole range. If she 
imitates an instrument, it must be a trombone. 
Appropriately, one member of her quintet on 
Point of View is trombonist Grachan Moncur, 
whose “Love and Hate” is included. She com- 

“I Am Waiting” and “Square Roots” and 
added lyrics to Miles Davis's ‘Blue in Green.” Her 
lyrics are not usually graceful, and not always 
audible, but Wilson has a heavy power that 
communicates, and she has a buoyant jazz band 
behind her. On one number, “I Thought You 
Knew,” she sings the blues with some of the 
weighty candor of Bessie Smith, 

— Michael Uliman 
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Beatles 
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stereo renditions were available (original producer 
George Martin declared them unacceptable). Most of 
these complaints arise out of the notion that a mono CD 
was an obvious idiocy or some kind of sneaky ripoff. 
Meanwhile, Capitol’s publicity is attempting to con- 
found the popular-culture epiphany triggered by the 
release of Sgt. Pepper with the record itself. Of course, 
that’s the only way the company can sell the appeal of 
both its property and the pop event said property 
caused: by pretending the two are the same. You have to 
remember, too, that this is a pivotal year in the annals of 
the Beatles: Michael Jackson has licensed “Revolution” 
for use in an upscale-sneaker commercial, and word is 
that the Gloved One has agreed to pimp 40 more titles 
out to the marketplace. (Jackson outbid Paul McCartney 
for the rights to the Beatles’ songs, a bit of perversity he 
has reportedly managed to top by trying to acquire the 
original skeleton of John Merrick, the Elephant Man.) So 
any assessment of the state of the Beatles in 1987 must 
examine the nature of CDs, the British album configura- 
tions versus the American ones, the transformation that 
divides early and mid-period Beatles music, and the 
distinction between the overwhelming pop-music con- 
vulsion of 1967 and the record behind it. 

Early on, purists deplored any kind of Beatles CD as 
sacrilege: former screaming teens now enamored with 
the new toy and eager to play Lennon-McCartney 
monumentals on it were held up as the co-opteds of the 
year. Those fond of the hip, boyish sex-and-charisma 
the Beatles threw out like four Roman candles in ‘62-65 
point out that the yammer of Live! At the Star-Club, 
Hamburg, Germany; 1962 and the tumbling uproar of 
Live at the Hollywood Bowl represent the rise of 
Beatlemania better than any hissless CD. Indeed, much 
of the most penetrating rock and roll enters your life as 
a snarled yet irresistible hallelujahgabble heard from a 
cheap radio in the next room or out of the window of a 
passing car. And CD-ification does suck cherished 
mysteries out of the old sides (for example, I'd always 
thought Ringo hollered “All right girls” to the rest of the 
group just. before the break in “Boys’ — but the Please 
Please Me CD reveals an unambiguous and unhilarious 
“All right fellows”). Still, magnifying and purifying the 
sound of the records up through Help! is not sinful, 
merely a matter of taste: some people need to nail down 
every sharp, short spurt of fervor that used to be felt in 
the gut. 

The switch to the British discography (which will 
eventually overtake the LP catalogue as well) strikes 
closer to the bone of preservationists. Regardless of 
whether you think the English albums are improve- 
ments, the change messes with history and highlights 
the arbitrariness of the tampering. (If the entire 
American Beatles library is to be rendered unrecords, 
why not go ahead and include “Penny Lane” and 
“Strawberry Fields Forever” with the rest of the Sgt. 
Pepper material — as George Martin has said he was 
tempted to when CD time came, and as the group 
intended when they recorded the songs — and make the 
work nearly as superlative as its acolytes have always 
asserted?) Several meaty numbers vanish with the 
British substitution: the US breakthrough “I Want To 
Hold Your Hand” and “I Feel Fine,” with its landmark 
burp of feedback, are number-one singles that will be 
acutely missed. But shoddy and sluggish American 
albums like Something New and Yesterday ... and 
Today deserve a vacation in oblivion in exchange for the 
uncut Beatles for Sale and especially With the Beatles. 

The standard, grossly simplified explanation of the 
Beatles’ early music is that they were phenomenally 
adept at fusing the sweetness of harmony-vocal groups 
with the astringency of hard-driving ‘50s rockers: they 
were rather like Motown turned white and affably 
youthful and then distilled into a quartet eager to wow 
the press with quips. With the Beatles is the supreme 
exemplar of this tidy theory: it would make the all-time 
Top ’20 list of anyone without a dull ax to grind. With this 
album the Beatles clearly equaled their idols’ song- 
writing and sometimes surpassed them by covering their 
songs. The record features one of the very few Lennon- 
MéCartney originals (‘Little Girl”) that can be con- 
sidered an R&B number, and an unprecedented (and 
unrepeated) three Motown remakes (the Marvelettes’ 
“Please Mister Postman,” the Miracles’ “You Really Got 
a Hold on Me,” and Barrett Strong’s “Money” — the first 
two race the originals to a dead heat, the last has become 
the definitive version). A culmination of every pithy 
mode of rock and roll through 1963 can be found here, 
along with a goopy Broadway piece — “Till There Was 
You,” from The Music Man — that foreshadows all the 
hysterically popular “McCartney ballads” to come (yes, 
they're. beautiful; yes, they're intimately and precisely 
arranged; yes, they suck, every one). 

A last catalogue question: isn’t striking down Beatles 
‘65, long considered by close observers to be the best 
American-only release, lamentable? After all, it gave two 
bravura songs — “She’s a Woman” and “I Feel Fine” — 
astute settings on an LP, which no Brit album does, and 
it showed the Beatles’ graphic smarts starting to simmer 
faster (their tableaux in the cover photos were less 
openly whimsical and more flat-out peculiar). On the 
other hand, Beatles ‘65 is a bit short, 25 minutes, and the 
first side simply duplicates side one of Beatles for Sale 
minus McCartney’s tumultuous “Kansas City’/Hey 
Hey Hey Hey” medley. Judgment: this record was more 
of a high point in the days when buying imports was 
eccentric behavior. But stashing an unopened copy for 
the day when Paes _LPs has become eccentric 
ay migh not 
ot j 


well-groomed gratifications (though hardly the per- 
fection) of the CD format become more pronounced. For 
instance, the increased dynamic range and sound 
detailing exalt “Girl,” which I had always considered a 
slight throwaway on Rubber Soul, simply by spot- 
lighting the furious lust/anguish of Lennon's slurp/sigh 
as it hooks the chorus. Even so, the new issues are most 
welcome for giving us the context for re-examining the 
sea change that overtook the Beatles and made the tidal 
crest of Sgt. Pepper inevitable. 

It’s well to remember that these three records helped 
necessitate the hybrid classification of rock that 
proliferated in their wake: they are no less than the 
condensed story of pop rock and folk rock shading into 
art rock. Rubber Soul endures as the classiest collection, 
in part because it ushered in new mores of pop without 
any fanfare, almost casually (every pore of Sgt. Pepper 
sweats significance by comparison). The musical kinks 
— the first tints of sitar, and so forth — insinuate 
themselves into easy-flowing arrangements, reflecting 
the performers’ growing delight in experiment tempered 
by deep-seated pop classicism. Earlier cuts like “I’m a 
Loser,” “Baby’s in Black,” and “What You're Doing” had 














hinted at Lennon and McCartney’s realization that the 
idea of love could be knotted, dyed, exploded, and even 
deformed in rock and roll to intoxicating effect. Rubber 
Soul turned the hints into full, compound declarations. 

Beginning with “Drive My Car’ and ending with “The 
Word,” the British configuration of Rubber Soul plunges 
into a wild roller-coaster ride that breaks into out-and- 
out raving only briefly. Here the Beatles sketch out the 
argument that tender erotic evenings, flights of ambi- 
tion, flashes of disagreement and disdain, and most 
everyday struggles are all connected parts of an 
extended, polymorphous loving experience. That you 
could explore anything and make it a “love song” was 
the Absolute Answer John Lennon seized on as he 
moved beyond plain rock and roll. Because he and Paul 
McCartney had written love songs together, their 
impulses were more in tandem on this than they would 
be on any subsequent big solution to the rock-and-roll 
odyssey. Lennon subsequently uncovered sensuality in 
death (“She Said She Said,” “Tomorrow Never Knows”) 
and even in the shadowed heart of dissonance (“A Day 
in the Life”) and -grotesque absurdity (“I Am the 
Walrus”). By The Beatles he was bored with the notion 
of open-ended agape and was turning to fix on his 
monumental interaction with Yoko Ono. Nevertheless, 
the Beatles had become the first rockers to build a bridge 
from adolescence to adulthood that did not require the 
subjugation of playful, adventurous affirmation. 

This was such a provocative and stimulating develop- 
ment (though it was only dimly apprehended at the 
time) that it kicked off the they-must-top-this expecta- 
tion that built exponentially until the release of Sgt. 
Pepper. It was inconceivable that the Beatles would not 
continue to shine brighter as they strove to be more and 
more far out. So whatever the shortcomings of the 
record they unleashed on the world June 1, 1967, their 
honorable troops (and anyone looking for an excuse to 
join those ranks) were not about to point up any 
nakedness; they were determined to throw ermine 


capes. 
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on your wish lists of missing material, we 

have compiled the following chronological 
roll call of pre-Sgt. Pepper songs not included on 
the new discs so far. No comment on worth is 
’ intended — this is inclusive. 

“Love Me Do” (single version); “From Me to 
You”; “Thank You Girl’; “She Loves You”; “I'll Get 
You”; “I Want To Hold Your Hand”; “This Boy”; 
“Komm, gib mir deine Hand”; “Sie liebt dich”; 
“Long Tall Sally”; “I Call Your Name”; “Match- 
box”; “Slow Down”; “I Feel Fine’; “She's a 
Woman”; “Bad Boy”; “Yes It Is”; “I’m Down”; “We 
Can Work It Out’; “Day Tripper’; “Paperback 
Writer’; “Rain”; “Strawberry Fields Forever’; “Pen- 
ny Lane.” 

As we go to press, a Capitol representative reports 
the label is leaning more toward special CD 
anthologies of stray tracks rather than some 


F or you Beatles-CD owners already working 


combination of previously released configuratipns. 
7 . ov. 4. 
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Such an eruption of collective belief is not to be 
sneered at, deluded and transient though it may have 
been (remember that the “more popular than Jesus” 
contretemps and the flop of Magical Mystery Tour 
sandwich the Sgt. Pepper orgy). The trajectories of 
blockbuster LPs like Thriller, Born in the U.S.A., and 
Like a Virgin can’t match the first time a mere rock-and- 
roll band’s .work threw down such a challenge for 
serious composers, graphic designers, what would later 
be called lifestyle trendsetters, and every street-corner 
and university pundit of the day. Sgt. Pepper was 
everyone’s pop initiation. Once it appeared, no one 
could deny rock was headed for a hegemony of music 
that would end when its own vitality was depleted, not 
when it passed out of a generation’s attention span, not 
when the agents of status quo ante stamped it out. 

The Sgt. Pepper CD does confirm that the album is a 
masterpiece — a four-track one from producer George 
Martin. With the arguable exception of Abbey Road, he 
never did as flamboyant a job of soldering, oiling, and 
machine-tooling the parts. The record takes one of the 
first bold steps beyond Phil Spector. The closer listen 
allowed by CD versions of the earlier records occasion- 
ally just exposes the gears and wires (Ringo’s squeaky 
drum pedal is a perfect example). But when you can hear 
all the way down to the bottom, the curlicues of the 
circus :ound pastiche in “Being for the Benefit of Mr. 
Kite.” and the feverish, swelling lavers of chaos at the 
joiv's of “A Day in the Life” become more artfully 
prc tean than your fondest memory of them. The British 
version of Sgt. Pepper also contains two curiosities. The 
first is che 18-kilocycle tone immediately following “A 
Day in the Life,”” which was put in to amuse, aggravate, 
bewilder the dog: of England and now America: it’s the 
most purely Merrie Olde gesture on any Beatles record. 
The second is the notorious “Sgt. Pepper's Inner 


’ Groove,” two seconds of group gibberish meant as a 


puzzlement to humans but now serving as an eternal 
reminder that Sgt. Pepper was designed to be a vinyl LP. 
Only on a manual turntable does the babble of singing, 
conversation, and laughter repeat as long as vou care to 
stand it; for the CD, Martin duplicates the passage an 
arbitrary number of times (12) and then lets it fade out. 
Not what was intended, though. 

This minor sleight of hand in regard to fidelity is 
dwarfed by a failure that the new Sgt. Pepper shares 
with all CD-ified albums, though here the problem is 
more acute than in many cases: the graphic excellence — 
its cohesion and punch — is ruined. The teeny picture of 
the assembled heroes, villains, clowns, gurus, and wiggy 
paraphernalia on the cover provides none of the dash 
and intrigue of the original. And though the additional 
shots of John, Paul, George, and Ringo in their Day-Glo 
suits are charming, breaking up the reprinted lyrics into 
many leaves thickens the 28-page booklet, which is 
simply too fat to fit inside the tabs of a regulation jewel 
box. In the next few months, thousands of ripped-cover 
booklets will be the most pervasive token of the Sgt. 
Pepper CD. 

Less vulnerable to new packaging are the\songs 
themselves. The term “concept album” has never. been 
useful — most often it serves as a screen for the desire of 
a pop performer to ape symphony composers: don’t 
some of their individual works (the big, revered ones, 
anyway) fill one or even two entire LPs? Yet to this day 
the most commonly accepted and parroted conclusion 
about Sgt. Pepper is that it signified rock and roll had 
become respectable Art. Certainly that’s what many 
people felt when the album came out. The notion 
inspired a swarming breed of pop musician (now 
mercifully dying out): all manner of ghoulies and 
ghosties and long-winded beasties like Yes, Emerson, 
Lake and Palmer, Jethro Tull, old Genesis. Whatever you 
think of the putative unifying threads of Sgt. Pepper — 
the prismatic imagination, an unreeling variety show of 
music styles, the ideal soundtrack of an LSD trip — 
they're woven together more by engineering than by 
songwriting or ensemble execution. And yet, unlike 
every subsequent art/progressive/avant rock album, it 
was both popular and pop. “Within You Without You” 
and “A Day in the Life” set off disorienting shock waves, 
“Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds” posed a extended, 
hallucinatory koan, and the parade horns of the title 
track and the music-hall foxtrot of ‘When I’m Sixty- 
Four” pushed the envelope of eclecticism — but every 
track retains pop-song concision, light attack, and the 
drama of spontaneity. The record grows cloying at times, 
though with all the clutter it propounded, the only 
alternative was to become clotted. As its host of imitators 
did, picking up only the outré elaborations and none of 
the mastery of pop-rock basics. On balance, today’s fans 
have now received on CD the most overblown but most 
inescapable third of the Beatles’ real magnum opus: the 
Rubber Soul/Revolver/Sgt. Pepper sequence. 

Although it can tell the uninitiated much about the 
extravagance, the giddiness, the curiosity, and the 
optimism of its times, Sgt. Pepper does not encompass 
the willed ecstasy that crested in the weeks following its 
release. That fleeting mass communion with pop music 
deserves far more reflection than is encouraged 
nowadays, but you can’t buy that with a CD. Still, even 
the most skeptical critics of the Beatles CDs should unite 
in encouraging anyone who buys any or all of the new 
issues to make the most of them while their masterpieces 
are selling nothing other than themselves. Since Michael 
Jackson has opened the floodgates (a strong argument 
that his one true god is Mammon), the music of the 
Beatles will soon be dimmed and distorted more 
thoroughly than the passage of time could ever manage. 
So, ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls: don’t set those 
CDs up on the shelf as the latest cool bauble — play 
them night and day, immerse yourself in lovable 
moptops becoming rock mystics, implant the glories and 
nonsense of their songs in your mind’ as never before. 


— 
Go 
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Untouchables 


Continued from page 6 
hero. Near the end, when Ness gives in to vengeance 


and shoves a loathsome villain off a roof (the man who 
killed his best friend, no less), it’s meant to be a 
cataclysmic fall from grace: we're supposed to be 
shocked that Ness would go so far. Instead, the audience 
simply cheers at these conventional vigilante heroics. 
The truth is that we’ve seen too many Bronson and 
Schwarzenegger flicks. We want to see that villain die as 
spectacularly as possible (and he does, he does). 

The best thing in the movie by far is De Niro, though 
you can love what he does here (as I did) without 
thinking it has much to do with acting — it’s closer to 
exhibitionism. De Niro’s Capone is an ironically public 
figure. He’s always making splashy entrances at the 
opera or in the plush lobby of the hotel he lives in, and 
he has more eager reporters surrounding him than Larry 
Bird after game five against the Pistons. Most of 
Capone’s scenes feature him holding court for the press 
or for his own henchmen, defending his criminal empire 
with blithe shamelessness. And what gives these scenes 
their maniacal kick is De Niro’s own shamelessness: the 
actor who, ever since New York, New York, has been 
obsessed with playing characters as unsympathetic as 
possible puts an exuberantly dumb, Italian-hit-man spin 
on his lines. With his added weight and shaved-back 
hair (he looks like a second cousin to Jake La Motta the 
stand-up comic), De Niro is a triumphant stupido, and 
Mamet, in these scenes at least, drops his virtuous 
pretensions. This is Mamet the rambunctious lowlife, his 
dialogue fueled by underclass hostility. When De Niro, 
ranting away about Ness, gets to spit out a line like “I 
want him dead! 1 want his family dead! 1 want his house 
burned to the ground!”, the actor's anger and emphasis 
— the way he accentuates the word “dead” instead of 
the more logical progression of “him,” “his family,” “his 
house” — are so obsessive that the ‘scene plays like 
violent vaudeville. And when he gives an after-dinner 
speech about team loyalty and then demonstrates what 
happens to anyone in his mob who’s not a team player, 
it’s one of the most shocking moments in years. Even as 
you're lowering your eyes in horror, you can’t shake De 
Niro’s brute-idiot grin. 

Actually, all the violence is shocking — De Palma still 
has his gift for playing with an audience’s expectations. 
He seems most at home with the evil characters: 
Capone, the white-suited Frank Nitti (Billy Drago), who 
has high cheekbones and a malevolent sleepy manner 
and a Draculoid smile that make him resemble the real 
Sid Vicious. Characters get killed® off not just in 
unexpected ways but at unexpected times, and De Palma 
does some of his most visually eloquent work in years. 
He’s trying to be a good boy, to show that he can make 
a mainstream entertainment that holds an audience in 


~ thrall. the way his best thrillers have. He sends his 


camera floating in long takes down police corriders and 
through studio-set streets, and in the second half he tries 
to take over by staging a vintage De Palma set piece — a 
languorous, slow-mo shoot-out in the Chicago train 
station, with a baby carriage bounding down the steps. 
That baby carriage, an obvious homage to the one in the 
“Odessa steps” sequence of Eisenstein’s Potemkin, is 
practically an inside joke for De Palma watchers: has 
there been a great sequence in one of his movies he 
didn’t borrow from someone else? And yet, like the 
ersatz master he is, De Palma works his sleight-of-hand 
magic. The scene is a humdinger, even though you know 
it’s a virtuoso exercise, that it has no relation to the rest 
of the movie. 

Still, the retrograde squareness of Mamet's script is 
like an undertow; it keeps knocking out De Palma’s legs. 
And there are certain scenes — notably an awful, 
outdoorsy shootout at the Canadian border that, with its 
creaky-soaring music and John Ford photography 
makes you think the projectionist has slipped on a reel 
from Silverado — where the director himself seems to 
have lost all bearings. There’s plenty of craftsmanship 
on display in The Untouchables, but it’s neuterec 
craftsmanship. The film suffers from too much brain anc 
not enough balls. a 
















































Prairie Home 
Continued from page 5 

been sheltered from all of that by your parents, and your 
teachers have tried to keep from you the knowledge of 
failure. But you'll find it out. There’s far more failure in 
life than you’re aware of, but you'll survive it. And 
surviving it, you'll become a different person. It'll 
change you, and you'll never change back to what you 
were. When you start to fail, you'll start to notice other 
people. And you'll enjoy one of life’s great gifts, which is 
to take pleasure in other people. It’s your great 
entertainment in life, but you only get it if you've failed 
at enough things first.’ ”’ 

Keillor knows a little about failure. When it originated, 
in 1974, A Prairie Home Companion was a local program 
produced by Minnesota Public Radio. In the late ‘70s, 
MPR approached National Public Radio to ask whether 
the show could be distributed nationally; NPR said no, 
on the grounds that its focus was too regional. So in 1980 
MPR took on the task itself. Now A Prairie Home 
Companion is distributed by American Public Radio, 
and it’s a huge hit, carried by 280 stations, with a weekly 
audience of four million (including 65,000 Boston 
listeners). It’s even spawned an entire catalogue of 
products from its “sponsors,” such as Powdermilk 
Biscuit T-shirts and items from Bertha’s Kitty Boutique. 

And yet, at the height of the show’s popularity, 
Garrison Keillor is bringing it to an end. He has been 
quite open about his reasons: “I want to enjoy the sweet 
life I talk about in my stories. I don’t leave you when | 
leave — I rejoin you, in that life that we share in that 
little town.” There’s the hope that he'll stay with us in 
the form of novels and other writings. But they will not 
replace those shared Saturday evenings. As when a 
friend moves, leaving behind empty afternoons and 
remembered adventures, so too will it be when A Prairie 
Home Companion and Garrison Keillor leave the air: 
though changed, our relationship and its affections will 
remain. 0 


Dance 


Continued from page 10 
upper-body carriage. And his works complemented the 
Leon Collins documentary, in which Collins probably 
sums up what everyone who loves dance feels about it: 
“Dancing is like the air we breathe, it’s for everybody.” 
Hamish Blackman’s The Mismeasure of Man is set up 
as “‘Masterly Theatre” and narrated by Vincent Cook, 
“not to be confused with Alistair Price.” It has three 
parts: man as savage, man as rational, man as neither or 
both. A minister symbolizing religion hovers over each 
part: in the first he is revered by the savages who fall at 
and roll away from his feet; in the second he rides on 
their backs; in the third he is plunked into a grocery- 
store shopping cart and wheeled off — to be resold or 
reshelved. A toy clown applauds. Although the readings 


are not -thoroughly . integrated with the dancing, 
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Blackman’s experiment in movement theater is a step 
toward trying to make sense and, surely, nonsense of 
succeeding definitions of man. 

The best-organized pieces were Stephen Pelton’s No 
Count, Sarah, which was set to several songs by Sarah 
Vaughan and danced by Pelton and Carlo Rizzo, and Jim 
Coleman's Exposures, which was danced by Dan Joyce 
and Tommy D. Neblett. In No Count, Sarah, Pelton, 
who is fond of spiraling, nudges a shoulder into a turn, 
or scoops his arm around his head, propelling the rest of 
his body around in a caterpillar sequence. He and Rizzo 
occupy the same space, as if in casual conversation. Each 
maintains a bluesy inner world, yet they also become an 
environment for each other, as when Rizzo cartwheels 
over Pelton’s back, or like a pinwheel they turn and 
jump together. There’s a gooey, taffy feel to the 
movement and the occasional feistiness. At the end they 
square off, facing each other. You wonder what is they 
have gotten from or yet want from each other. Before 
there was an easy, lounging, uncomplicated friendliness; 
now it’s all intimate, direct confrontation. 

Exposures is harsh, declamatory, even vituperative. 
Caught within a rectangular spatial pattern, Joyce begins 
a slashing series of movements, chops the air around 
himself as he pivots; as he finishes Neblett walks into his 
starting position. They are a modern-day chain gang of 
two, or members of the white-collar rat race. And their 
lives are a series of routines that when interrupted or 
overlapped too closely lead to hostility. Chopped air 
becomes chopped body, the afterthought of a kick 
becomes an attacking weapon. There are tangents — 
rare moments of synchrony, for example; but when the 
lights go down, the pattern is repeating unrelentingly, ad 


infinitum. This dance is not limited to the experience of - 


men. 
Last year was a time of coming together for the 
Moving Men. This year seems to have been a time for 
showing the breadth of men’s dancing, from traditional 
male-dominated pieces to those in which gender is not 
crucial, from dances about men struggling to be dancers 
(with a light touch) to those about men dealing with 
being men together. What's needed now is a little focus. 
That would certainly make a third Moving Men concert 
worth looking forward to. 0 





Crimmins 


Continued from page 10 

Social Responsibility, Oxfam, Amnesty International, 
People for the American Way (Norman Lear's anti- 
fundamentalist group), and Boston Food Bank, among 
many others. Still, Crimmins protests, “I don’t do 
enough benefits.” 

He also has no illusions as to why he has become a 
wanted commodity. “My success has happened in this 
busy news period, and because of it.” He dreams. “What 
I'd like to do is a 75-minute one-man show. | would like 
to work in situations where I’m the only person who's 
allowed to drink a beer. | would like fo get out of the 
barrooms after 12 years. I want a chance to take my case 
to a larger audience. | don’t want to be a comic as much 
as I want to be an orator. I want to go out on a TV show 
and prove that topical humor can be just as funny as 
anything else.” He lists as his heroes Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Mark Twain, and Lillian Hellman 
(“for what she did during the McCarthy era’). He names 
Goldthwait, Gilbert Gottfried, and Kevin Meeney as 
current comedians whose work he respects, but he 
maintains that “the last really great comedic influence 
on me was W.C. Fields. I love comedy, but I don’t pay 
that much attention to it. I’m like a ballplayer who 
doesn’t read the sports pages.”” With the Iran-contra 
hearings on CNN, who cares about Johnny Carson? 

Tired, achy, Crimmins is back for his final Stitches set 
this night. He’s talking about how PMRC stands for 
Pinheaded Morons Ruining the Constitution, he’s not 
letting Roy Cohn’s corpse desiccate in peace, he’s 
pointing out the inconsistencies between Michael 
Dukakis‘s antimilitary following and -~his attempts to 
overpopulate Route 128 with “death plants.” Laughter. 
Deadpan, he marvels that the Coalition for Reliable 
Energy was able to coalesce without any input from 
Seabrook’s owners. More laughter./He likens Reagan's 
European image to Bob Uecker’s in the baseball world. 
The room rocks with laughter; then an uneasy silence 
takes hold. Tick, tick. You.can almost hear the pendulum 
swing back from com . And Crimmins is 
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Jazz 


Continued from page 11_. 
melodic material and places more of the load on some 


adept soloists (including trombonist Josh Roseman and 
alto-saxophonist Robb Rawlings as well as Gershon and 
Freundlich). I’m partial to “Nicole Is Always in Tokyo,” 
which has one of the year’s best song titles. Dial “E” is 
respectable, but I get the feeling E/O are capable of 
much more. (E/O are also performing in the Downtown 
Crossing series, on June 24.) 

© The Fringe, The Raging Bulls (Ap-Gu-Ga, 23 Bright 
Street, Waltham 02154). Bassist Richard Appleman, the 
Ap of the label’s name, left the Fringe at the end of 1985, 
and his replacement, the ubiquitous John Lockwood, has 
made himself right at home in the company of 
saxophonist George Garzone and drummer Bob Gullotti. 
In place of his predecessor's booming activity, Lock- 
wood brings a leaner line with tremendous momentum 
that complements the more lyrical paths Garzone has 
started to explore in recent years. Raging Bulls was 
recorded at a concert in the Azores last summer, rather 
than at the band’s regular Wednesday-night haunt, the 
Willow, and the audience is clearly impressed with the 
trio’s usual all-out collective encounters. Unlike the 
group’s early work, this music is predominantly straight- 
ahead, and Gullotti works up a splashy juggernaut 
groove or two along the way, though still indulging his 
more abstract impulses with the slit-drum prelude “The 
Bulls of Terceira.” Garzone, with control of the late- 
Coltrane syntax, draws expertly on the energy of his 
partners and even gets a convincing feedback effect on 
“The Islands” by playing into Lockwood's electrically 


altered bass. Open blowing of this type goes against the 


current preference for more structure, but freedom is 
hardly passé when enjoyed in such a cooperative 
manner. 

® Deborah Henson-Conant, Journey to Sunrise 
(cassette only — Golden Cage, Box 250, Cambridge 
02140). The Jazz Harp Trio is now simply Jazz Harp, with 
Henson-Conant working with a variety of rhythm 
sections. She has shown signs of growth as an 
improviser recently, and she’s willing to go up against 
strong bassists and drummers (Lockwood and Gullotti 
are on Journey), but her new cassette, like its 
predecessor, Flight of the Phoenix, spends too much 


‘time on extended compositions with a genteel “pops” 


veneer. Once again, cellist Chase Morrison and Anan- 
da’s Bob Kroeger (on English horn) lock Henson- 
Conant’s harp more securely into drawing-room sur- 
roundings, even as performances like her “My Favorite 
Things” duet.with Garzone at the Globe Jazz Festival 
argue that she is ready to rip those lace curtains up. 

@ The Hollyday Brothers, Oh Brother! (Jazzbeat, Box 
2664, Westwood 02090). Both trumpeter Richard (who 
was 21 at the time of this 1986 recording) and alto 
saxophonist Christopher Hollyday (then 16) have been 
previously recorded by their manager/father for 
Jazzbeat, so their hard-bop precocity is less of a shock by 
now. Together with their pianist, John Medeski (21), the 
Hollydays must take the rap of being too much in thrall 
to a style and stylists in vogue more than 20 years ago. 
That said, there is genuine understanding of the source 
material on the likes of Lee Morgan’s “Soft Touch,” 
where Richard’s horn offers the composer respect rather 
than a mere nod. Credit as well the tune choices, which 
include a second Morgan title, “Blue Lace,” Coltrane's 
thorny “Grand Central,” and Tom MclIntosh’s “Cup 
Bearers” — Papa Hollyday obviously has a hip record 
collection. A strong rhythm section (Lockwood again, 
plus his frequent partner Alan Dawson on drums) make 
it easy for the Hollydays to pursue their roots route. 

® The Jazz Pops Ensemble (Weston Blair, Box 2412, 
Duxbury 02331). If I’ve got this right, the JPE is nota unit 
within the Boston Pops Orchestra but does include 
musicians (Mike Monaghan, woodwinds; Bob Winter, 
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piano; Mark Henry, bass; Fred Buda, drums) who have 
played or still play with the Pops. The connection is 
underscored by the band’s repertoire, which includes 
Leroy Anderson light classics and movie music by John 
Williams and Henry Mancini in addition to an Ellington 
medley. The blowing by Monaghan and Winter is 
persuasive in a modern vein, once they get away from 
some unnecessarily complex arrangements. Too bad — 
Anderson actually wrote serviceable chord changes that 
don’t require the Symphony Hall gloss. To my taste, 
Buda’s drums could also display a bit more shading. 

® Bob Moses, The Story of Moses (Gramavision). 
Percussionist/composer Moses and Gramavision (wide- 
ly distributed by PolyGram, but also available from 260 
West Broadway, New York, New York 10013) are both 
more widely known than the other performers and 
labels in the present round-up. But Moses has become a 
local (he lives in Dorchester); his quintet (Tiger Okoshi, 
Stan Strickland, Leo Quintero, Jerome Harris) has many 
connections herabouts; and several of the special guests 
on Story (Pat Metheny, Lyle Mays, Bill Frisell) are also 
no strangers to these parts. This two-record set is a jazz- 
rock version of The Ten Commandments, with narration 
by that street-corner fixture Brother Blue and speaking 
parts for the Biblical Moses, Pharaoh, and God. Moses 
the composer (not the character) continues to write up a 
storm, blending synthesizers and a seven-piece horn 
section into his core group to brilliant effect; Moses the 
drummer cooks some fierce rhythms with the congas of 
Don Alias. He has even found the best possible forum 
for the usually insufferable jive of Blue (who happens to 
be a doctor of divinity). All the same, the surfeit of 
narrative leaves little room for Okoshi’s trumpet or 
Strickland’s. saxes, and the album is hard to listen to in 
excerpts (which also means it will be difficult to program 
on radio). Live performance of these tunes made their 
substance as blowing vehicles clear enough. Maybe 
Moses needed a five-record set, as originally planned — 
or maybe The Story of Moses requires mounting as a 
stage production. Given the story's wide appeal, it might 
be the next Big River. In its present form, it should 
appeal to young listeners, even those lacking the innate 
hipness of the Hollydays. 

®@ Orange Then Blue (GM, 167 Dudley Road, Newton 
Centre 02159). Another two-generation effort (producer 
Gunther Schuller’s son George is the group’s drummer 
and one of its many writers), and another 12-piece 
ensemble that mixes jazz standards and originals. 
Orange (can’t call them OTB: that monogram was 
previously claimed by the sextet Out of the Blue) are 
tighter and more studied than the Either/Orchestra, 
however; and, as a program including the titles “Balkan 
Bounce,” “Attila the Hun,” “Java Man,” and “African 
Folk Song” might suggest, their effort to broaden the 
spectrum with “world music” touches is a bit hamfisted. 
Still, there is a great deal of talent here, as much as can be 
found in any Boston ensemble, and it is well displayed 
— saxophonists Matt Dariau and Adam Kolker, 
trumpeter Roy Okutani, pianist Bruce Barth, and 
Schuller fils all contribute at least one chart. The most 
ductile writing is found on Barth’s “Java Man,” which 
sustains its intimate ambiance even as the tempo perks 
up, and “Ornette’s Mood,” a collage of Coleman themes 
and improvisational notions assembled by Darriau. 
Among the notable nonwriting soloists are trumpeters 
Kerry McKillop (featured with fliigelhorn on “End of a 
Love Affair’) and Tim Hagans, saxophonist Dave 
Finucane, and special guest John LaPorta, whose clarinet 
presides over the Mingus blues “Nostalgia in Times 
Square.” The sound for Orange's debut is exemplary, 
and the playing time most generous — 63 minutes of 
music here, CD length on a single 12-inch album. 

®@ Rebecca Parris/Eddie Higgins, Double Rainbow 
(Weston Blair, Box 2412, Duxbury 02331). Annotator 
Richard Rodney Bennett has little patience with attempts 
to define “jazz singer,” but Parris’s capsule biography 
elsewhere on the album jacket reminds us that (no doubt 
by her own admission) she did not fit the bill for most of 











her professional career. A child actress and later a club 
singer who covered Top 40 hits, Parris turned in a jazz 
direction relatively late; and on some tunes, such as the 
opening “It Don’t Mean a Thing,” she still places too 
much emphasis on brash theatricality. (Or is this 
inevitable in a time when the shrill and overbearing 
Dianne Schuur wins jazz Grammys?) Elsewhere, on the 
ballads “To Say Goodbye” and “The Island,” Parris 
takes inventive liberties and sounds convincing without 
overpowering the lyrics. If knowing how to pick 
accompanists is the mark of a jazz singer, then Parris 
most certainly deserves the title, because pianist Eddie 
Higgins is one of the canniest and most elegant 
supporters a vocalist could desire. Michael Monaghan 
adds his soprano and tenor saxes on side two of the 
album, all of which was taped last November at the 
now-shuttered Starlight Roof. Francis Davis has sagely 
pointed out in these pages that singers are a stumbling 
block for most jazz critics. | plead guilty and admit that 
my lukewarm reaction to Parris’s Broadway-based style 
may be simply a matter of taste. Without question, she, 
like most of Boston's recently recorded jazz people, is 
musician enough to hold her own in any locale. 0 
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kill myself.” “Who cares? That doesn’t bother me.”; “Got 
a little fat, didn’t you?” “So? Better fat than poor.” “I 
don’t know. It kills you quicker.” These sometimes 
violent interchanges, chock full of the pain and 
desperation of relationships reduced to transactions, are 
punctuated by Phoebe’s repeating disconnected frag- 
ments of dialogue in a futile effort to make sense of a 
dehumanized human society. For these segments the 
actors become more animated, even flirting with 
expressiveness as they adopt a series of stylized poses. 
The connection, if any, between the characters’ several 
distresses and “democracy” is left implicit: what we 
witness are the degradations and depredations of 
capitalism. 

In the final section, a party of sorts, the same-faced 
masses interact with Phoebe, but the interstellar 
anthropologist gets no closer to grasping the meaning of 
their words. Which doesn’t, however, preclude all forms 
of contact.As the hapless earthlings stumble around 
getting drunk and babbling disconnected bits of earlier 
exchanges, Phoebe bites each one on the neck. She’s 
grasped the fundamental rule of bourgeois society: suck 
blood or be sucked. At Theatre S., this féte takes place in 
the audience area, the actors jostling the spectators, the 
spectators jostling one another to get a view of the spot 
in front of the band where Marilyn/Phoebe, descended 
from on high, is taking her refreshment. The donors, as 
they're drained, sink to the floor, and an enlightened 
Phoebe waxes philosophical, serving up a long chunk of 
Kant on the difference between understanding and 
reason or judgment. The passage may make sense in the 
original but comes out gobbledygook in translation — 
though by then your senses are so dulled by the ache in 
your feet and the thirst in your brain that you'll lap up 
anything. Still, you’re left wishing Theatre S. would 
learn the difference between the conceptual and the 
theatrical. Marilyn Monroe, Dracula... they knew. O 


Mama 


Continued from page 9 
struggle to get financial backing and the right per- 
formers. Indeed, discovering black talent has become a 
mission for Higginsen, who holds open auditions 
wherever Mama tours. (This time out, she'll be seeing 
potential discoverees June 14, at the Opera House.) 
Accordingly, the show’s unabashedly optimistic 
message encourages audience members to shed their 
fears and develop their abilities. “The show tells us that 
we all have a talent and a gift inside, and if we take the 
time to uncover, recover, and discover that talent, we can 
tap our own inner resources. There's a song in the show 
called “You Have To Know When To Leave the Party.” 
It says, “Success is no trick, you have to balance your 
kicks, so you don’t abuse 


better and more successfu person. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


HOT DOTS 





by Clif Garboden 





SATURDAY 


Noon (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Jewel in the 
Crown, part two. Repeated from last week. The 
unpleasant encounter in the garden, the after- 
effects of which will be felt for episodes to come. 
(Until 1 p.m.) 
Noon (4) Tennis. The ladies’ final of the French 
Open. (Until 3 p.m.) 
Noon (7) Worid for Peace. Pray along with 
John Paul ti. (Until 1 p.m.) 
1:00 (2) Auction. it’s over today. This is your last 
chance to combine all the pleasure of sitting 
through a Home Shoppers Club broadcast with the 
Joy of watching public-TV fundraising. (Until 1 a.m.) 
:00 (4) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit Tigers. 
eee on the verge of losing until Lou Whitaker and 
Alan Trammell collide going for ground ball and 





special-eff 

filled sci-fi show starring Maximilian Schell, 
Anthony Perkins, Yvette Mimieux, and Ernest 
Borgnine. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (7) Master of the Game, part one. Although 
subsequent parts don’t seem to be scheduled until 
next Saturday. Another Sidney Sheldon chronicle 
— 100 sordid years in the career of a powerful 
foe African e—. (Until 11 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) The Unknown Soldier. Repeated from 
recently. Profiles of six American Gis killed in action 
during World War li. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Under Milk Wood. Dick Burton and Liz 
Taylor combine talents in this production of Dylan 
Thomas's tale of life in a Welsh fishing village. Made 
in 1971. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

10:30 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Ricky Skaggs and the Judds. They just keep 
showing these same concerts over and over, don't 
they? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (38) Dark Star (movie). A killer spaceship 
scours the heavens looking for unstable planets to 
zap in this John Carpenter parody of 2001. (Until 
12:45 a.m.) 

11:30 (44) Violoncello. A film on the making of a 
cello — from cutting down the wood to tuning the 
strings. Better than it sounds — the show, that is. 
(Until 12:30 a.m.) 

12:45 a.m. (38) Sherlock Holmes in Terror by Night 
(movie). From 1946, with Rathbone and- Bruce as 
Holmes and Watson on the tail and trail of a jewel 
thief. (Until 2 a.m. — times approximate.) 


SUNDAY 


9:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. Café au lait and croissants at 
the men’s final of the French Open. (Until 2 p.m.) 
1:00 (7) Basketball. Game three between the Celts 
and the Lakers. 








1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 


Tigers. 

2:00 (2) Bernstein on Brahms. Repeated from 
Friday at 9 p.m. 

7:00 (2) Upstairs, Downstairs: The Wages of Sin. in 
which Richard offers shelter to pregnant Sarah and 
father-to-be Watkins, but Lady Marjorie insists the 
couple skat. (Until 7:55 p.m.) 
7:55 (2) Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A five-minute 
special (the first of four) featuring people who work 
at and people who visit the MFA. Think of it as a free 
ad. (Until 8 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Evening at Pops. More Saint-Saéns from J. 
Williams and the boys in the band, plus a guest 
appearance by Yo-Yo Ma. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Jewel in the 
Crown, part three. Daphne dies in childbirth, and 
her aunt, a gold ol’ soul from the get-go, steps in to 
raise the child. To be repeated on Thursday at 1 
p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

:00 (5) Alex: The Life of a Child (movie). The 
emotion-charged TV adaptation of Frank Deford’s 
book about the short life of his daughter, who was 
born with cystic fibrosis. A good job on all sides. 
Stars include Craig T. Nelson, Bonnie Bedelia, and 
Gennie James. (Untii 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) The 41st Tony Awards. Broadway's annual 
prize show. If you feel disconnected from this, living 
but four hours away from the Great White Way, 
think how much the folks in Sandusky, Ohio, must 
care. The last show they saw was Stop the World, in 
summer stock, with Bert Convy. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie’s Partners in 
Crime: The Ambassador's Boots. Repeated from 
last week. a idee end Saspeees nove de a a 
missing case — full of footwear. To be repeated on 
Tuesday at 1 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 
b= (2) Sree Python’s Flying Circus. (Until 

p.m 

11:30 (38) Ask the Manager. What nationality are 
Snap, Crackle, and Pop? 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) Nature:Battie of the Leaves. in the end they 
win by breaking our backs. A look at leaves’ natural 
defense mechanisms in various climates. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Baseball. The New York Yankees against 
the Toronto Biue Jays, or the San Francisco Giants 
against the Cincinnati Reds. Somehow this season 
isn't as exciting as last year’s. 

8:00 (25) The Last Convertible, part one. Perry 
King and Deborah Raffin star in the evocation of 
America’s prewar good life and how it came to a 
close. To be continued on Tuesday and Wednesday 
at 8 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Divorce Wars: A Love Story (movie). Tom 
Selleck and Jane Curtin star in a 1982 TV drama 
about the romance of breaking up. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Dottie. Elizabeth Franz (any relation to 








Dennis?) stars in this drama about a woman battling 
agoraphobia. They didn’t used to call them shut-ins 
for nothng. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Deceptions (movie). See, Stefanie Powers 
is twins. One twin is rich and famous, the other isn’t. 
They decide to switch places. Does this sound like a 
TV-movie to you? Would it make a difference if we 
told you it’s running in two parts, the second of 
which will air tomorrow at 9? (Until 11 p.m.) 

inside the 


11:00 (2) Figh Terrorism: 
Cus from last week. A 


dramatized NBC meeting as the panel of protectors 
plots to overcome some international 
dastardly deed. (Until midnight.) 





TUESDAY 





200 (2) Mystery: Agatha Fein Partners in 
Crimes The Ambassador's Boots. Repeated from 
Sunday at 10 p.m. 

7:30 (5) Chronicle. This orange is a lemon to the 
people who lose their homes because of it. That's 
the new Orange Line, of course. A look at its 
consequences for the Sidieivehoods it improves. 
(Until 8 p.m.) 

Lah (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 


8:00 (2) Nova: Sail Wars. A previctory documentary 
look at the design and building of this year’s 
America’s Cup winner. To be repeated Friday at 1 
p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) The Last Convertible, part two. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Frontline: Death of a Porn Queen. An even- 
handed look at the fall of a fresh-faced Minnesota 
woman who headed for the coast, hooked into the 
porn industry, became a star, then overdid her 
drugs. Sometimes the cliché story and the real story 
are remarkably similar. To be repeated on Wednes- 
day at 11 p.m., and on Friday at 8:30 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) (movie). Uniess we've been 
deceived, this is the conclusion 

9:00 (7) Basketball. Game four between the Celtics 
and the Lakers. 


WEDNESDAY 


1:00 (2) 1 Am the Blues. Repeated from last week. A 
concert featuring blues artist Willie Dixon. (Until 2 


p.m.) 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 
Orioles. 


8:00 (2) Smithsonian World: The Promise of the 
Land. including a study of the risks involved when a 
country (ours, in this case) sets out to become the 
world’s leading food producer. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) The Last Convertible, part three. The 
conclusion. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The immortal Beethoven with Peter 
Ustinov. Ustinov follows the life story of Ludwig 
von, from his early years in Bonn through his Vienna 
days. included are excerpts from five symphonies 
and two string quartets. All the hits. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Scared Straight: Ten Years Later. A 
decade ago Peter Falk hosted a documentary 
showing convicts screaming and swearing at 
troubled teens, trying to nip their budding lives of 
crime. Tonight, WCVB is repeating that show and 
following it with Whoopi Goldberg reporting on the 
10-year fates of the kids and the cons. (Until 11 








p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Confronting AIDS: Teaching Our Chil- 
dren. A stab at figuring out how to explain AIDS to 
our kids. (Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Frontline: The Death of a Porn Queen. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 3 p.m. 





THURSDAY 


1:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Jewel in the 

Crown, part three. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

Destination Gcbi (movie). Not a good film, 

, with Richard 

Widmark as a Navy man for some reason stranded 

in the M desert. An unintentional comedy. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) ye (movie). Considerable confusion 





230 (2) Se Worth eh tage a scone 10:30 p.m.) 
(2) Say, Brother turing an interview with 
Boston-born jazz drummer Tony Williams. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: tha Christie’s Partners in 
Crime: The Man in Mist. in which a beautiful 
actress asks Tommy and Tuppence Beresford to 
pe her in a haunted house. Ya-da-ya-da. (Until 10 
p.m. 

9:00 (7) Basketball. Okay, we'll be optimistic and 
list game five between the Celtics and the Lakers. 
Larry Bird should be good for one win. 

11:00 (2) After the War. Now that they've caught the 
fox? A quick look at American foreign policy after 
World War Il. (Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 


100 (2) Nova: Sail Wars. Repeated from Tuesday at 
m 


p.m. 
pha (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 
rioles. 
8:30 (44) Frontline: Death of a Porn Queen. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 
9:00 (2) Dance in America: raphy. by 
Jerome Robbins with the New York Ballet. 
What a fong title to say so little. Three pieces by 
Robbins — Fancy Free, Antique Epigraphs, and in 
ory Of ... — performed by you-know-who. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 


9:00 (5) Hard Knox (movie). Robert Conrad and 
Frank Howard star in the story of a career Marine 
pilot who opens a military school for difficult youths 
after he’s forced to retire from the service. (Until 11 


p.m.) 
11:00 (2) New Television. Featuring Charies Atias's 
video piece Ex-Romantic. (Until midnight.) 


aa * * 

The 525th line. We don't drink the stuff, but ... 
What's the best commercial on TV? The one with 
the best characters. Who are the best characters on 
TV? No, not Max Headroom. Being w-weird is not 
enough. The best TV characters have to be weird 
and appealing. And there is an entire gang of such 
folk in the “I love the Sprite in you” soft-drink 
campaign. Our personal favorite is the woman with 
the pig under her coat. Second comes the guy she’s 
talking to. After that, it’s a tie between the woman in 
the laundromat and the twirling Boy George wanna- 
be. Don’t know what we're talking about? Watch 
carefully next time. They're not singing “This is 
Sprite; this is America’ and they're not showing 
asshole yuppies or people who care about looking 
good at the beach. They’re showing weird people. 
Maybe it’s okay to be weird again. Good job, Sprite. 

Also: a friend notes that when Channel 7 hyped 
John Corcoran’s pointiess interview with crazy-legs 
Vanna White on May 26, it teased viewers with a 
Wheel of Fortune-esque marquee — letters missing 
from the daytime love object’s name. How dumb 
does Channel 7 think its viewers are? It gave them 
V—N—A WH—TE. Get it yet? Of course, if you’re 
dumb enough to sit through the Channel 7 news... . 
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MUSIC. The Boston Early Music 
Festival & Exhibition officially opened 
over the weekend, but it doesn’t really 
get underway until this week. Tonight 
you can catch the Boston debut of the 
New York Baroque Dance Company, 
which performs “Masterpieces of 
Eighteenth Century Ballet.” The dancers 
aren't left over from the Baroque era — 
they just reconstruct the styles of the 
period, and tonight's program features 
reconstructions of choreography by 
Pecour, Noverre, and Prevot (to music 
by Handel, Rebel, Lully, and Rameau) 
plus a performance of Mozart's Les 
petits riens to choreography by artistic 
director Catherine Turocy in period 
style. At 8 o'clock at New England Life 
Hall, 225 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $16 to $24. Call 661-1812. 
And one of the festival’s many 
concurrent events (this one at the other 
end of the early-music timetable) is 
available today also. John Fleagle, who 
plays the rebec, harp, and lute, presents 
“O Worldes Blisse,” a program of 
medieval music “in honor of Thomas a 
Becket and in praise of Mary,” plus 
laments and riddle songs. He starts up at 
noon at Gordon Chapel at Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Donation is $5; call 527-7792. 
THEATER. The Cornerstone Theatre 
Company (the folks who recently 
tailored Noel Coward’s Hay Fever to 
local tastes in Marfa, Texas) brings The 
Maske Family Musical to Cambridge. 
The play is an epic tale based on an 
early-20th-century trilogy by Karl 
Sternheim about an immigrant family’s 
rise to power. Directed by erstwhile 
Harvard wunderkind Bill Rauch, it’s 
presented by the ART at the Agassiz 
Theatre in Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. 
Curtain is at 8. Tickets are $7.50, $5 for 
students and seniors. Call 547-8300. 


Turspay 
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FILM. Decades before River’s Edge, 
there was Luis Bufiuel’s Los olvidados 
(1950), a terrifyingly authentic portrait of 
juvenile crime and alienation in Mexico. 
It centers on a teenage psychopath and 
features scenes of astonishing cruelty 
and tenderness, as.well as what may be 
the most startling dream sequence ever 
filmed. And it’s playing as part of the 
Brattle Theatre’s Tuesday series “The 
Scorpion’s Sting: The Films of Luis 
‘Buiuel.”” Showtimes,are'5:10 and 8:25, 
ith Bufiuel’s scabrous religious satire 
iridiana at 3:30,6:40,.and 10. All 





showings are at the Brattle, 40 Brattle 
Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Admission is $4.75 for the double 
feature. Call 876-6837. 

THEATER. If the plot of this sounds 
familiar, well, it’s because you've heard 
it before, but that doesn’t mean it’s stale. 
Mama I Want To Sing, the 1984 musical 
by Vy Higgensen and Ken Wydro, is 
about a young gospel singer who leaves 
her father’s choir to pursue a pop- 
singing career. It opens tonight at the 
Opera House, 539 Washington Street, 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
$16.50 to $27.50; call 423-3016. 


Woon ESDAY 





FILM. The Believers (Paris, Circle, 
suburbs), the latest from director John 
Schlesinger, is an occult thriller about 
primeval forces at loose in contemporary 
America. The cast includes Martin 
Sheen, Robert Loggia, Helen 
Shaver, and L.A. Law’s Jimmy Smits. 
Michael Mann’s Manhunter came 
and went last summer, but it’s one of the 
most ingenious and unsettling thrillers 
in years. William Petersen plays a 
brilliant detective who specializes in 
psyching out serial kiliers; the 
terrifying Tom Noonan is a homicidal 
maniac with a fixation on families (he 
makes the Stepfather look like Mr. 
Rogers). See it tonight at the Somerville 
Theatre, where Mann’s Vice-y visuals 
should prove far more dazzling than on 
the small screen. Showtimes are 5:30 
and 9:45 (with a 7:45 presentation of The 
Terminator) at the Somerville Theatre, 
55 Davis Square, Somerville. Call 
625-1081. 
THEATER. Rae Edelson’s romantic 
comedy Coming of Age (which was the 
choice of this year’s NEWorks series) 
opens tonight at the New Ehrlich 
Theatre (539 Tremont Street, Boston). 
It’s about an immigrant woman who 
grows up just as ragtime America gets 
ready for WWI. Curtain is at 8 o'clock. 
Tickets are $10 to $15; call 482-6316. 
MUSICALIA. Do you need to 
comparison-shop before you purchase 
your harpsichord? Described by one 
person as “a trade show for the early- 
music industry,” the exhibition portion 
of the Boston Early Music Festival & 
Exhibition opens today at the Park 
Plaza Castle, Park Plaza at Arlington 
Street, Boston. You can see the works of 
more than 150 makers of historical 
instruments; there will also be dealers in 
antique instruments, rare books, prints, 
and manuscripts, and the like, daily 
from noon till 5:45 (or from 10 a.m. to 
5:45 p.m. on Saturday) through June 14. 
You'll need a pass ($6 for one day or $22 
for the week) to get in. Call 661-1812. 
One musical event on the festival 
schedule for today is called “In 
Celebration of Dietrich Buxtehude.” It 
features the ensemble Abéendmusik, 
directed by James David.Christie, - - 








uesday: Los olivados 


performing “grand cantatas for large 
forces” by the 17th-century master. At 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
Street, Boston. Tickets are $14 to $18; call 
661-1812. 


Tuurspay 





MUSIC. Horace Silver has been 
choosing his spots in recent years, but 
the great pianist/composer and father of 
the hard-bop school has never failed to 
deliver first-class music with a band of 
impressive (if often little-known) 
sidemen. The latest Silver group, which 
features vocalist Andy Bey, is in 
residence at the Regattabar, Bennett and 
Eliot Streets in Harvard Square, this 
weekend (in departure from standard 
room policy, Silver and band are on 
hand tonight through Sunday). Call 
864-1200. 

THEATER. For you readers of Tales 
from the Crypt, here's Bride of the 
Mutant’s Tomb, the premiere of a new 
comedy by local playwright and actor 
Larry (Jump Camp) Blamire, about a 
film crew shooting a low-budget sci-fi 
thriller. It’s at the Open Door Theatre, 
Pine Bank Park, Jamaica Way, Boston. 
Curtain is at 8; tickets are $7 to $8; call 
524-2980. 

And for you readers of Cliff Notes, 
there’s The Scarlet Letter. This new 
adaptation of the Hawthorne classic is 
staged by Red Deer Company at 
Chinatown A Theatre, Josiah Quincy 
School, 885 Washington Street, Boston. 
Curtain is at 8; tickets are $6 to $10; call 
741-2411 (or 426-6660 if you call 
tonight). 

MUSIC. A peek at the Boston Early 
Music Festival & Exhibition schedule 
turns up two concerts today. The 
Hilliard Ensemble, a renowned early- 
music vocal group from England, makes 
its Boston debut with a program of 
unaccompanied sacred music, including 
the Lamentations of Thomas Tallis. 
(Tomorrow night it offers works by 
Ravenscroft, Purcell, Arne, and Billings 


, and selections fromy the Boston Glee 











Book). Tickets are $13 to $17 for the 8 
p.m. performance, which is at Jordan 
Hall. Call 661-1812. 

If you're hungry for more, the evening 
also promises “Virtuoso Music for 
Violin and Harpsichord,” performed 
by Baroque-violinist Carol Liebermann 
and harpsichordist Mark Kroll. They'll 
turn out works by Veracini, Tartini, 
Gavignes, Rover, and LeDuc at 10 p.m. 
at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$12 to $15; call 661-1812. 


K RIDAY 





MUSIC. It seemed like just last week 
that we were talking about Joe Lovano, 
the talented tenor saxophonist who was 
leading his own band in a local club. 
Well, Lovano is back, this time at the 
Willow, 669 Broadway, Somerville, 
where his band will perform tonight and 
tomorrow night. Call 623-9874. 

Gladys Knight and the Pips have 
been known to slide home on the 
supper-club/quiet-storm line at shows of 
late. But at least there's the possibility of 
some Saturday-night throwdown and 
Sunday-morning church, which is more 
than you can say for too many of the 
smooth-R&B singing groups nowadays. 
Show starts 7 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Call 266-7455. 

And the Boston Early Music Festival & 
Exhibition offers “F.J. Haydn: The 
Seasons,” in which the festival orchestra 
and chorus, conducted by Roger 
Norrington, along with soprano Jeannie 
Ommerle, tenor Jeffrey Thomas, and 
bass Richard Weistrich, perform 
Haydn's 1803 arrangement of his late 
oratorio Die Jahreszeiten (‘The 
Seasons”’). Tonight's performance (the 
first of two) is at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$16 to $20; call 661-1812. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn-Clay,,Ow 
Gleibérman, Milo Miles, and-Charles 
Taylor helped out this week.) |». ‘ 
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343 WESTERN AVE. 
: -77 Fri. June 5 Thurs., June 11 
a. dune DOUBLE DOSE ESSEX 
E CABOOSE Sat.. June 6 ORI 
¢ CHUCK & HELEN | sammy CARSMAN 
r . ely & DANNY MOE 
Roots, Rock, Reggae DAVID PYKOSZ 
Sat., June 6 Sat., June 13 
T.B.A. Mon. & Tues. June 8&9} CHUCK & HELEN 
- CHRIS BROWN STRUNK & WHITE 
Tues., June 9 & ROBBIE 
Every Tuesday 
POSITIVE BENT 3 Harvard Ave. 
Jazz Dance Music Aliston 762-6245 
Wed. & Thurs., June 10 & 11 
Ee -YULU IANS 
Original Reggae 
Fri. & Sat., June 12 & 13 
IRIE 
From Cleveland 
Sun., June 14 


ISLAND SIDE 
Reggae & 




















Wed., June 17 Fri. & Sat., June 5 & 6 
MARIA, MARIA 11TH HOUR BAND 
ti i Sun., june 7 
ante nd CLASSIC TRAX 
Thurs., June 18 Wed. june 10 
T.B.A. Dance Party with 
Reggae D.J. STEVE LE BEL 
Fri., June 19-Sun. June 21 THE CANE 
LAMB’S BREAD (tormerls CANDLES | 
Voltage Reggae i. & Sat. June 12 & 13 











Fine Jamaican Food Every Weekend 











SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ 





formerly BEACHCOMBER 

797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 4 

«Friday & Saturday, June 5-6 « 


"DRIVE 








¢ Sunday « 


' SCOTT 
\WHEELER BAND: 
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1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
Sunday, June 7 


“‘Dance inducing music at a 
top notch club”’ 
FREE E ADMISSION IF ¥ YOU BRING 
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THE NEW MAN 


¢ Thursday « 


FUTURE PAST 








+ Friday « 











: TAYLOR MADE 














« Saturday — Sunday « 


MARK MORRIS 
& THE CAT 
TUNES 





Coming Wednesday, June 17 


THE FOOLS 








PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED Prudential 
one os . - Center 
247-0500 te. 























DJ and Dancing 
Friday & Saturday Nights 


No Cover 

















> MOLLY'S 





VISIT OUR 
EXPANDED 
GAME ROOM! 


featuring 


DARTS, PINBALL, 
VIDEO GAMES 
& POOL 





FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS 
Dance to today’s hottest sounds 
— never a cover before 10, 
door prizes every Friday night. 





THURSDAY NIGHTS 
Bathing Suit 








GYULA 


in Beverly 
392 Cabot St. Rte 1A 


15 min. on 128N. Exit 20S 927-7121 


Fri., June 5 


SEMPER FI 





Sun., June 7 
MEN FROM MARCUS 








Contest 
$300 in cash & prizes 


Thurs., June 1 
CINNABAR. 











SUNDAYS 


Summer Dance Parties 
No Cover 











BOSTON’S BEST DEAL 
$150 rents Molly’s for 
private parties, band rehearsals 
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Fri., June 12 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Thursday a week before the Friday when it 
should appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Friday to Friday of the following week. We can’t 
take any listings over the phone. There is no 
charge, but your copy is subject to our revision 
and to space limitations. include the time, date, 
place, and nature of your event, and how much it 
costs. (If it's free, specify “free” or “no charge."’) 
Without price information we can’t print your 
listing. Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Skip 
Ascheim. Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, 
workshops, symposia, and seminars are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can’t be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for ‘Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 





BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 








MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 




















LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Dennis Kriticos, Harry 
Bedrosian, George Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 
BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka 
Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
"50s and '60s dance music. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, dance party 
with KISS 108. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 0 State St., 33rd 
floor, Boston. 9 p.m.-1:30 a.m., vocalist Kris Key 
with Bob Bacheider Trio. 

BESTCRUISE (720-5540) leaves Commonwealth 
Pier (next to Jimmy's Harborside) at 8 p.m. rain 
or shine. The Stompers. 

BLACKBURN’S TAVERN (283-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. Perfect Tommy. 

THE BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West 
Broadway, Newport, Ri. The Neighborhoods. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), Park Plaza at Arlington St., Boston. 
in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along at piano bar. 
in Swans lounge, 3-7b p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
in Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 7-11 p.m., 
pianist Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER (723-6440), State and Con- 
gress Sts., Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., Joshua Rich 
Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Blockyard, Catalinas, Diving for Pearis. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, DJ 
from Kiss 108. 

CANTAB LOUNGE (354-2685), 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers. in Bill’s House of Wax, dance music. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., In- 
man Sq., Cambridge. Cantares Band. 
CAPUCINO’S (524-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton. 8 p.m.-midnight. Katy Roberts. 








CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. 8 and 10:30 p.m.: Carol 
Leifer. 

CENTURY CAFE (326-2144), 640 Washington 
St., Dedham. Videos. 

CHAMPIONS (387-9335), 234 Main St., Everett. 
DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 
Boston. Bo Diddiey, Diving 
Sideways, T.H. and the Wreckage. 

CHAPMAN’S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN 
(588-1179), 610 Oak St., Brockton. McAhi. 
CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Postive Bent. 

CLUB DALLAS (595-9455), 604 Lynnway, Lynn. 
Live oldies and rockabilly bands. 

CLUB 54 (438-4113), 54 Montvale Ave., Stone- 
ham. Dancing, juice bar. No jeans or sneakers. 
Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 

CLUB 125 (374-9529), Rte. 125, Haverhill. Gail 
Savage Band. 

CLUB If (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Ammo, Jump Clinic, The Lines. 
COLONIAL COUNTRY CLUB (245-9300), Wainut 
St., Lynnfield. In Pages, Lynne Jackson and Mike 
Paiter. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Shows at 9 and 11 p.m. 
THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(437-1234). Disc jockeys play top-40 music from 
9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. In the 
Plaza Bar, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Dave McKenna. 
CORY’S (326-3618), 930 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry Winslow, guitar 
and vocals. 

CRICKETS (227-3434), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 
DEVON ON THE COMMON, 150 Boyiston St., 
Boston. Jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

DIRTY DICK’S (267-6626), Remington's, 124 
Boylston St., Boston. Dick Doherty's comedy 
show with Bob Siebel and Cindy Freedmen, at 9 
and 11 p.m. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Shaboo Alistars. 

EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Old Concord Rd., 
Billerica. Hearts on Fire. 
FANNY MAY'S (353-1884), 
Hyannis. Live music and DJs. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (720-2468), 189 State St., 
Boston. Jim Hayden. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 200 
Boylston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, 
5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager, 8 p.m.-midnight, Bob 
Winter. 

GREENSTREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. The Zulus, Nova Mob, and 
others. 

GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Semper Fi. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Aliston. Memphis Rockabilly, Boogey Men. 
JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
in Hollywood Beat, 9:30 p.m.-2 a.m., live DJs and 
videos. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Yankee Jack and Company. 
LATINOS (492- -5544), 19 Brookline Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Diversity 

LENOX HOTEL (636-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. in Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY'S (227-4242), 29 North Quincy Market, 
Boston. Bob Talalla. 

MARKETPLACE CENTER (429-0410), Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. Noon to 2 p.m.: John Salerno and 
Cape Cod Jazz Ensemble. 5:30-7:30 p.m.: 
Rebecca Parris and Friends. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE (236-5800), 
110 Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Terrace Bar, 
Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. in the Conservatory, 
Skin, Bim Skala Bim. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. in the Palm Garden Café, 
6:30-10:30 p.m., Merideth West, piano and 
vocals. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB (876-7777), 
Worcester Rd., Natick. Jackie Paris. 
MAY GARDEN (620-1857), 413 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham. 9 p.m.: pianist Makoto Takenaka. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Greek orchestra, 
Taximi. ‘ 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St. Cambridge. Laura Burns and Roger 
Rosen. 

MOLLY’S (783-2900), Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Dance music. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Steve Sweeney Show at 9 and 


25 Necco St., 


176 North St., 


1360 


11 p.m. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. NRBQ. 

NOH PLACE (393-7632), 117 Lovell St., 


Worcester. ‘‘Slidin’,” slide show featuring works 
of various artists and set to music by local 
musicians. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. The Drive. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), South 
St., Westboro Center. in the Heuriger, Premium 
Blend. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Piaza, Govt. Center, Boston. Dance music Wed.- 
Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual dress. 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S (227-3434), 101 
Faneuil Halli Marketplace. Proper dress, no 
cover. Piano music nightly. Jim Haydn. 
PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., Brook- 








Gary Ciail and Tackhead. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
David Massengill, Peter “Madcat” Ruth. 
PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Joy Spring Jazz Quartet. 

PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE (497-5488), 50 Church 
St., Cambridge. Victor Mendoza and Tim Ray. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. 9 and 11:30 p.m.: D.J. Hazard 
Show. 

THE PLAYHOUSE (388-9527), 109 Main St., 
Amesbury. Harry Keyes. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. No cover. No dancing. 
PURCELL'S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. 5-9 p.m.: pianist Ray 
Stiles, '40s swing. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Sq., Boston. Outlets, Classic Ruins. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200), at the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Jimmy Smith 
Trio. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. In the Dining Room, noon-2 
p.m.: Kurt Laurence; 6-10 p.m.: John Domurad. 
In the Ritz Bar, Mark Kross. 

ROADHOUSE LOUNGE, 604 Lynnway, Lynn. 200 
Proof. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. in the Charles Bar: 6 
p.m.-1 a.m., Mary Morgan. in Toff's Lounge, 
6-10 p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Downstairs, Herman John- 
son Quartet. Upstairs, the Ritz. 

SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH (424-6995), 
835 Beacon St., Boston. Bayou Stompers. 
SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Jim 
Sands, oldies. 

SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 
242 Sheraton Rd., Boxborough. in Garden 
Court, Fred Hall..in Harry's Tavern, Center 
Stage. 

SHERATON LINCOLN INN (852-4000), 500 
Lincoin St., Worcester. in Harry’s Tavern, 
Viewpoint. 

SHERATON NEEDHAM (444-1110), 100 Cabot 
St., Needham. in Marty's, Donna Byrne Quintet. 
SHE’S LEAVING HOME (266-6088), 80 
Kilmarnock St., Boston. Film night. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


Comedy. 

TAM, (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Catherine and the Greats. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (661-1369), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. Mordy Ferber, Tiger Okoshi, 


- Bob Moses, Gildas Boce. 


T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline Ave., Cambridge. The Lyres, Condo 
Pygmies, Buzz and the Gang. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Loose Caboose. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in Turner's Bar, 8 
p.m.-1 a.m., Arlene Bennett Quartet, contem- 
porary and popular jazz. in the Lobby Lounge, 5 
p.m.- 1 a.m. Kurt Laurence. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Flute Jazz. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Palermo, Rush. 





SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs’ under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ALAN’S TRUCK STOP, Amesbury. Bushwack. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. George Armaos, 
Harry Bedrosian, George Kaminaris, Arthur 
Chingris. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Scott Sykes, piano. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
Ed Pizzi Swing Band. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 
vocalist Kris Key with the Bob Bacheider Trio. 
BESTCRUISE (734-5540) leaves Pier 7 (next to 
Jimmy's Harborside) at 8 p.m. rain or shine. 
Livingston Taylor. 

BLACKBURN’S TAVERN, Gloucester. Perfect 
Tommy. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Doc Watson. 
THE BLUE PLATE, Main St., Holden. Call 
791-5876. Peter “Madcat” Ruth, biues harmon- 
ica. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at the 
oes te: in Swan’s lounge, at 3 p.m., Kevin 





sounens PROPER, Boston. 5: 30-9: 30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Forever 
David ison. . 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 
DJ Matt Siegel. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. 
CASINO ROYALE, Saco, ME. Mighty Diamonds. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Shows at 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight: Caro! Leifer. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 
CHAPMAN’S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN, 
Brockton. McAni. 

CHARLIE’S TAP, Cambridge. Postive Bent. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. s 


19, Steve 












Summer Ia he Oty 


Thursday, June 11 «$7.00 + 18 Years Plus 
Atlantic Recording Artists 


, KIX 
with special guests 


Shout » NR6 


Friday, June 12 * $5.00/$6.00 
THE LYRES 


_ THE NERVOUS EATERS 


with special guests 
The Bags * Ammo 










Saturday, June 13 « $12.50 
KIN Music Dance Party 
‘KING SUNNY ADE 
African Beats 


with ts 
- "Bim Skala Bim 


Wednesday June 1 940 /85.00 
JOE KING GARRASCO 
The ‘incrediable Casuals 


Friday, June 19 * $11.50/$12.50 
an evening of high powered electric music with 
THE CHICK COREA ELECTRIK BAND 
with special quests 
Special Etx 













Saturday, June 20 * $5.00/$6.00 
THE STOMPERS 
with special guests 
Digney Fignus « Mike Viola 







Friday, June 26 « $6.50/$7.50 
THE LORDS OF THE NEW CHURCH 


Friday, July 10 * $4.00/$5.00 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 
with special quests 
The Catalinas 





















Saturday, July 11 « $5.50/$6.50 
NEW MAN 


with secial guests 


Skin 


Wednesday, July 15 © $4.00/$5.00 « 18 Years Plus 
ANVIL 


Saturday, July 18 « $5.00/$6.00 
The legend returns in the tradition of Jim Morrison & The Doors 


CRYSTAL SHIP 


Sunday, July 19 «$7.50 « All Ages 
ANGRY SAMOANS 


Tuesday, July 28 « $8.50/$9.50 
NINA HAGEN 


Thursday, August 6 * $13.50/$15.00 
“Dancing in The Streets" 
eaturing 


EDDIE KENDRICK & DAVID RUFFIN of The Temptations 
(‘Get Ready,’ ‘Ain't Too Proud To Beg,’ ‘Psychedelic Shack ') 


MARTHA REEVES (‘Dancing in The Streets’) 
MARY WELLS ¢'y Gir’) 
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COMING TO THE CHANNEL 

















Coming Friday, June 5 to 


THE ROADHOUSE LOUNCE 


Also.June 11-13 
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CLASSIC RUINS 
JOLLY RANCHERS 





Sat., 6/6 
CHRISTMAS 


BROS. KENDALL 





Wed., 6/10 
if you've ever been ina peat bee.. 
JOLLY RANCH DUDE 


S 
3’S A CROWD 





Thurs., 6/11 
for those who hate jury duty . 
ICKERMEN 


SHAKE THE FAITH 
STEVIE COCHRAN 
SUNLENDING 
18+ admitted 





Fri., 6/12 
personal friends of the Celtics 


RODS & CONES 
HEARTS ON FIRE 
DISTANT COUSINS 


























Sat., 6/13 
WZBC 90.3 FM presents 
Shirley MacLaine’s favorite band . 
BAND OF SUSANS 
with special guests 
THE TITANICS 
FIRE EATERS 





A SKANNER DARKLY 
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10 
BROOKLINE ST. 
1OGE 
492-0082 
Friday, june 5 
first date back from tour 
THE LYRES 





CONDO PYGMIES 
BUZZ & THE GANG 


— 
Last date before European tour 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 
PAJAMA SLAVE DANCERS 
3 p.m. All Ages Show 
GOVERNMENT ISSUE 
CANCEROUS GROWTH 
Monday, june 8 
THE ROYAL PIMPS 
and cheir special guests 
Tuesday, june 9 
FLAT RABBIT 
BUNNIES IN HELL 
QED 
Wednesday, june 10 18+ 
BALBOA DANCE 
THE NEXT 
OPTION ONE 

june 11+ 16+ 


Polson Presents 
BLACK SNAKES 
SLOTH 

THE CREEPS 


Friday, june 12+ 18+ 
Welcome home date from tour 


LAST STAND 
THE MATWEEDS 
THE GINGERBREAD MEN 


THE CORSAIRS 
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Continued from page 18 

CLUB li, Somerville. The Strike, Electric Toys, 
Hearts on Fire. 

COLONIAL COUNTRY CLUB, Lynnfield. in 
Pages, Lynne Jackson and Mike Palter. 
COMEDY CRUISE (720-5540) leaves Pier 7 (next 
to Jimmy's Harborside) at 8 p.m., rain or shine. 
THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, pianist Jim 


Hayden. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Jeff Lass. 

DIRTY DICK’S, Boston. Dick Doherty's comedy 
show, at 9 and 11 p.m. 

BURKE'S, Boston. Gotham City. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, Suzanne Davis. 

GENERAL GLOVER HOUSE, (595-5155), 299 
Salem St., Swampscott. Mike Jones, pianist 
(resident pianist for the Nancy Merrill Show). 
GREENSTREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Das 
Furlines, Mark V, and special guests. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Memphis Rockabilly, 
Boogey Men. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

HYATT REGENCY , Cambridge. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 
Jackson-Paiter Duo, piano/vocals and 
bass/vocals. 

JASON’S, Boston. in Hollywood Beat, live DJs 
and videos. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. Jeri DiMarkco, 
vocals and piano. 

LATINOS (492-5544), 19 Brookline Ave., Cam- 


bridge. Diversity. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boyiston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. in Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
am. 

LILY'S, Boston. Dave Crone. 

THE MALL , Chestnut Hill. Jazz 2-3:30 p.m. at the 
foot of the Grand Staircase. Maggie Scott, piano. 
MARKETPLACE CENTER, Boston. Noon to 2 
p.m.: Ray Smith’s Paramount Jazz Band. 
5:30-7:30 p.m., Craig Ball and White Heat Swing 
Orchestra. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. In 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. in the 
Conservatory, New Man, Ammo. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. '- 
the Paim Garden Café, Merideth 

West, piano and vocals. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Jackie Paris. 
Makoto Takenaka with Anthony Sena. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Arabic band. 
NEWTON MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Double 
Exposure. In the Windjammer, Appearing Night- 


ly. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., the Don Gavin Show. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Duke Robillard and 
the Pleasure Kings, George Jr. and the Elders. 
NOH PLACE, Worcester. “Slidin’,”’ slide show by 
local artists and musicians. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. The Drive, 

OLD VIENNA *KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), South 
St., Westboro Center. in the Heuriger, Cari 
Kamp, classical guitar. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA , Boston. Dance music 9 
p.m.-2 a.m. No Cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 

THE OTHER SIDE, Framingham. Video dance 
club. Open ‘til 1 a.m. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. T.P. 
Perkins. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., Brook- 
line. OJ Ron della Chiesa of WGBH. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. David Massengill, Peter 
“Madcat” Ruth. 

PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Gloucester Hornpipe and Clog Society. 
PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE, Cambridge. Victor 
Mendoza and Tim Ray. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, Brighton. Best of Boston 
comedy at 11:45 p.m. 

PURCELL’S, Boston. Pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s 
swing. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. The Buskers. 
RAMADA INN, Brighton. Dick Short Band. 

THE RAT, Boston. Christmas, Big Dipper. Yo La 
Tengo, Brothers Kendall. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Jimmy Smith Trio. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. Mark Kross. 
ROADHOUSE LOUNGE, Lynn. Ario West. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. in the Charles Bar: Mary 
Morgan. in Toffs Lounge, Garreth Jones Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Herman John- 
son Quartet. Upstairs, the Ritz. 

SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. 
Bayou Stompers. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the 
Church of St. Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; 
631-4951 or 741-1264. Richard Johnson. 
SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 
ry’s Tavern, Viewpoint. 

SHERATON NEEDHAM, Needham. in Marty's, 
Donna Byrne Quintet. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Comedy in the 
Sticks. 

Tiger Okoshi, Bob Moses, Oscar Stegnaro. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. All-ages 
show at 3 p.m.: Glitter, Government Issue, 
Cancerous Growth, Fast Forward. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Loose Caboose. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fish- 
eries:, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Arlene Bennett Quartet. in 
the Lobby Lounge, 5-7 p.m. Kurt Laurence, 8 
p.m.-1 a.m., Katy Roberts. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Flute Jazz. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Roxbury. Paul Flucker, blues 
guitar. 





SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 





George Kaminaris, George Armaos, and ‘Arthur 
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Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: Yasuka Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Open jam. Piano music with Scott 
Sykes 4-10 p.m. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
10:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m., musical brunch; noon-4 
p.m., Dave Whittney Band; 8 p.m., dance party. 
BLACKBURN’S TAVERN, Gloucester. 8 p.m., 


comedy. 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. Makoto Taken- 
aka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Joe Cook's jam 
session. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Brazilian music. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Open- 
mike night with Brian Kiley. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Progressive dance 
music party with DJ Mike Shannon of WILD. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tabu Ley Rochereau. 
CHAPMAN’S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN, 
Brockton. The Real McCoy. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands Wed.-Sun. 

CLUB 125, Haverhill. Gail Savage Band. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Rich Ceisier's 
Singles Sunday. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music.. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Bob Baughman; 5-10 p.m., Brian Walkley. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 4-7 p.m., Tom Ogden. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Aliston. Classic Trax. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Second-anniversary 


party. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri,David 
Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

HYATT REGENCY, Cambridge. 8:30 p.m.-12:30 
a.m., Bert Seager Jazz Trio. Jazz brunch 10:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., harpist Margery Hansen-Martin. 
LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Brian Walkley; 5 p.m., 
Bob Talalla. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. In 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson Show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Washington 
Squares, Willi Loco Alexander. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Brian 
Walkley. Brunch: Bob Tailalla. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. No cover. 
Hubcaps. 

ROMIE’S (774-1112), Endicott and Syivan Sts., 
Danvers. Jerry Fuller and the Dave Whitney Jazz 
Band 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. in the Charles Bar: Kurt 
Laurence. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Frank Wilkins- 
Dan O'Brien Duo. 

SAFFIS NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. 
Bayou Stompers. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Jazz brunch. 
TRANSFIGURED NIGHT COFFEEHOUSE 
(277-3294), Allston Congregational Church, 41 
Quint Ave., Alliston. Call 277-3294. Bill Tomczak 
and Larry Unger, classical guitarist Walter 
Stanul. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Waldali Ex- 


per ience. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
8 p.m.-1 a.m., Yas Ishibashi. in Turner's Bar, Art 
Mathews Duo. 





MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Carmen the DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Harry Bedrosian, 
Mitchell Kalsunas, and George Kaminaris. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: Ella Hall. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, Ed Pizzi Swing 
Band. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Open mike 
with Jimmy McGrath. 

BOHILL’S IRISH PUB, Lynn. Talent night with the 
Buskers. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rice, solo piano and vocais. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8 p.m.., 
new talent comedy showcase with Pauli 
Koziowski’s “You Never Quite Know Comedy 
Show’; at 10 p.m., music by Heidi and the Secret 
Admirers. : 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, 
Worcester. Open mike. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares, Manny Santos. 

CRICKETS , Boston. Piano music. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Open biues jam. 

FROGG LANE, Boston. Noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

HYATT REGENCY (491-1234), Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge. in Spinnaker, 8:30 - 12:30 p.m., Bert 
Seager Jazz Trio. Brunch 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
JASON’S, Boston. in Hollywood Beat, live DJs 
and videos. 
LILY’S , Boston. Noon and 7 p.m., Brian Walkley; 
3 p.m., Jim Hayden. in the Café, Bob Baughman. 
LIVINGROOM, Providence, Ri. Pseudo Echo. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, David Morochnick. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, noon-2 p.m., pianist Kurt Laurence; 6-10 
p.m., pianist John Domurad. in the Ritz Bar, 7 
p.m.-1 a.m., Chuck Endsiey. in the Lounge, 
4-5:30 p.m., harpist Dianne Loomis. in the Café, 
6-9 p.m., harpist Dianne Loomis; 9 p.m.- 
midnight, jazz vibes by Michael Noonan. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 





“= RibRoom, 6-11 p.m.,harpist Robin Chudy. >» 
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| Center, Boston. In 
p.m., pianist Katy Roberts; 7-11 p.m., pianist Jim 





ne ae 


Prudential 
Point Lounge, 5-7 


piano. 
SHERATON-BOSTON 


STUDIO RED TOP (492-8436). Jam sessions at 
Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 W. Newton St., 
Boston. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. Jazz jam. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The Royal 


Pimps. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
8 p.m.-1 a.m., Katy Roberts. in Turner's Bar, Art 
Mathews Duo. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
— John Numes, ‘50s and ’60s dance 


savenwe INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
Dick Syatt’s Singles Parties. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 8 p.m.: 
John Fox, comedy; 10 p.m.: blues jam with Larry 


Carsman. . 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, 
Worcester. Kamp Sullivan Duo. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary's, 
Steve Soares, Manny Santos. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.-midnight, 
Bob Winter. 

FROGG LANE, Boston. Noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

HYATT REGENCY Cambridge. in the 
Pallysadoe, 9 p.m.-midnight, David Graham. in 
the Spinnaker, 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., the Palters, 
piano and bass. In Overlook, 7 a.m.-9 a.m., 
Margery Hansen-Martin, harp. 5:30 -8:30 p.m., 
Patrick Botti, classical piano. 5-8 p.m., Bert 


Seager, jazz. 

JASON’S, Boston. in Hollywood Beat, live DJs 
and videos. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
Arlene Bailey; 9:30 p.m.-midnight, jazz pianist 
Mark Kross. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Bob Talalla; 3 p.m., Brian 
Wackley; 7 p.m., Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicoliazzo Trio. in the 
Conservatory, Appearing Nightly. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT, Newton. in the Wind- 
jammer, 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., Vaughn Edwards. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. James Cotton and 
his band. 

PUFFERBELLIES, Newton. Shout. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. White Heat Swing 
Orchestra. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Gary Casucci, Kurt Laurence. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. in Tofts: 
Garreth Jones Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Bruce Bartlett, 
Oscar Stegnard, Bob Harson. Upstairs, Roy 
Louis Group. 








SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN, Boston. Dancing. DJ 


Beacon Nelson. 

SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 
ty’s Tavern, Motion. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Darts with the 
Wickets, Black Eagles, and Dragons. Spectators 
welcomes. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fish- 
eries:, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Arlene Bennett Quartet. in 
the Lobby Lounge, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Jim Dempsey. 





WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Inquiring Minds. 

THE ARISTOCAT, Brookline Village. Herman 
Johnson. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Daiton St., 
Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 5-9 p.m., Elia Hall. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
music. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
"50s and "60s vintage rock. 

BEST WESTERN INN, Danvers. 9 p.m.-12:30 
a.m.: Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocais. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Talent night. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Steve Tapper and 
Audie Bridges. 

CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 8 p.m.: 
John Fox, comedy..10 p.m.: acoustic jam with 
David Broderick. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 

CLUB 125, Haverhill. Curtis Knight Band. 

CLUB lll, Somerville. The Shivers, Pixie Cinema, 





BT a 
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Bob Winter. 

DIRTY DICK’S, Boston. Dick Doherty's open 
mike night. 
EPHRAIM’S , Sudbury. Jimmy Mazzy and 
friends. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
GREENSTREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 


jam. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

HYATT REGENCY , Cambridge. in the 
Pallysadoe, 9 p.m.-midnight, David Graham, 
vocals and soft-rock piano. In the Spinnaker, 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., the Palters, piano and 
bass. In Overlook, 7-9 a.m. Margery Hansen- 
Martin, harp. 5:30-8:20 p.m., Patrick Botti, 
classical piano. 

JASON’S, Boston. in Hollywood Beat, David 
Graham, Bryan Mace, open mike. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
Ariene Bailey; 9:30 p.m.-midnight. jazz pianist 
Mark Kross. 

LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. Groove 
Masters. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. in the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, David Morochnick.in the 
Conservatory, the Band That Time Forgot. 
MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Mike Metheny 
Quartet. 

espa RESTAURANT, Cambridge. For- 


wewron MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. In the 


Windjammer, Appearing Nightly. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
George MacDonald Show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Cabo Frio. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. New Man. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
in the Heuriger, Dave Van Ronk, with Michael 
Barrett. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Ann Reed. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, Brighton. Guilty Children. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Jazz Harp Trio. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. In the Ritz Bar, Chuck Endsiey. in 
the Lounge, Carol Kulzer. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. in Toffs: 6-10 
p.m., Garreth Jones. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Aydin Essen 
Trio. 

SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. Steve 
Hershman Trio, Bayou Stompers. 

SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 
ry’s Tavern, Lincoin. 

SHERATON NEEDHAM, Needham. in Marty’s, 
Lee Childs and the Bourbon Street Paraders. 
SPIT/DV8, Boston. Jamaica Food Benefit with 
Bim Skala Bim, Cool Runnings (18+). 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277), Usdan Student 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham.Free live 
music. At 9:30 p.m., Warning. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
8 p.m.-1 a.m., Jim Dempsey. in Turner's Bar, 
Maria Perry and Company. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensembie with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Comedy Connection. 
BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
‘50s and '60s vintage rock. 
BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Vocalist Jan 
Shapiro. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 
BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 
CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. ; 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Latin jazz. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 8 p.m: 
John Fox, comedy. 10 p.m.: acoustic jam with 
special guests. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. 
with KISS DJ Vinny Peruzzy. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Kix (18+). 
CHAPMAN’S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN, 
Brockton. Carter and Winters. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 
CLUB 125, Haverhill. Curtis Knight Band. 
CLUB Wil, Somerville. Good Questions, Hip to 
Twist, Cool Moon. 
COLONIAL COUNTRY CLUB, Lynnfield. in 
Pages, Lynne Jackson and Mike Paiter. 
COLONNADE HOTEL , Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Steve Soares, Manny Santos. 
CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice. 
COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 
DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 
DIRTY DICK’S, Boston. Guilty Children comedy 
troupe. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Duke Robillard and the 
Pleasure Kings. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 
HYATT REGENCY, Cambridge. in the 
Pallysadoe, 9 p.m.-midnight David Graham, 
vocals and soft-rock piano. in the Spinnaker, 
8:30 p.m.- 12:30 a.m. the Palters, piano and bass. 
In Overlook, 7 -9 a.m. Margery Hansen-Martin, 
harp. 5:30-8:30 p.m. Patrick Botti. 
JASON’S, Boston. in Hollywood Beat, David 
Graham, Bryan Mace, open mike. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Class Action. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
Artene Bailey; 9:30 (pancanidnight, jazz pianist 
IS, ratvre"eoe eee se + 4% A 
*. QOPS. Boston. Noon’ Gavia Crone: ? p.m: 








‘70s dance music 


RR 


Harding. in the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. RPQ. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., A. 
Whitney Brown. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. The Congos, Bim 
Skala Bim, Sister Bunny Brissett. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 

PAPILLON , Brookline. Dance music 9 p.m.-2 


am. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither, Tom May. 
RAMADA INN, Brighton. Dick Short Band. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Horace Silver Sex- 
tet. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. in the Ritz Bar, Chuck Endsley. in 
the Lounge, Carol Kulzer. 
ROADHOUSE, Lynn. 


Shepherds. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. In Toffs: 6-10 
p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 


Dogmen and the 


SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. Steve 
Hershman Trio, Bayou Stompers. 

SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 
ry’s Tavern, Motion. 

SPIT/DV8, Boston. Pre-Rumbie party with Rain- 
dogs, the Neats. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band. 

UPTOWN 965, 965 Mass. Ave., Boston. At 11:30 
p.m. and 12:30 a.m.: Freddie Jordan Comedy 
Striptacular. 

VILLAGE COACH HOUSE (864-5349), 304 
Washington St., Brookline Village. The Angry 
Tuxedoes, an improv-comedy ensembie, in their 
Boston-area debut, “Meet the Angry Tuxedoes.” 
Show at 8:30 p.m. Call 524-2183. 

WBRS/THE JOINT, Waltham. At 9:30 p.m., the 


Boyz. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
8p.m.-1a.m., Jim Dempsey. in Turner Fisheries, 
Maria Perry and Company. 


FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE, Amesbury. Nunes at Night, ‘50s 
and '60s dance music. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
"50s and '60s vintage rock. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Vocalist Jan 
Shapiro with the Bob Bacheider Trio. 
BESTCRUISE (323-3660) leaves the Com- 
monweaith Pier at 8 p.m. rain or shine. Fat City 
Band. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar at 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 p.m., Kevin 
Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich Trio. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CASINO ROYALE, Saco, ME. Bill Chinnock. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 8 and 
10:30 p.m., John Fox. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Lyres, Nervous 
Eaters. 

CHAPMAN’S RESTAURANT AND TAVERN, 
Brockton. The Real McCoy. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 

CLUB 125, Haverhill. Curtis Knight Band. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. Friday's Child, the Real, the 
Catch. 

COLONIAL COUNTRY CLUB, Lynnfield. In 
Pages, Lynne Jackson and Mike Paiter. 
COLONNADE HOTEL , Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Steve Soares, Manny Santos. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice. 

COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

DIRTY DICK’S, Boston. Dick Doherty comedy 
show, at 9 and 11 p.m. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Larry Davis Band. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 
GREAT SCOTT, Alliston. 
Sophisticatz. 
GREENSTREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
Zulus, Nova Mob, and others. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

HYATT REGENCY, Cambridge. in the 
Palilysadoe, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Lew Traver's Uptown. 
in the Spinnaker, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., the Palters, 
piano and bass. in Overlook, 7-9 a.m. Margery 
Hansen-Martin, harp. 5:30-8:30 p.m., Patrick 
Botti, classical piano. 

JASON’S, Boston. in Hollywood Beat, David 
Graham, Bryan Mace, open mike. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Boston Rockabilly 
Music Conspiracy. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lounge, 5-9 
p.m., Arlene Bailey; 9:30 p.m.- midnight, jazz 








Sally and the 


LiLy’s, Boston. Noon, David Crone: 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 

MARKETPLACE CENTER, Boston. Noon to 2 
p.m., John Salerno and Cape Cod Jaz 
Ensemble. 5:30-7:30 p.m., Rebecca Parris and 


friends. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. In 
the Terrace Bar, David Morochnick. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. The Ritz. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Greek orchestra, Taximi. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT HOTEL, Newton. Double 
Beit ee rae 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 and 11 


CMOS 
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Summer Fun 87 
Grand Opening Party 
Sunday June 28 at Club Soda 


a of entertainment. For 
Foceuring trea nonce tan sery te 
1239 Commonwealth Ave., Allston MA 





The Scott Wheeler Band 


Sunday, June 7 at 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy 
Tuesday, June 23 at 
COPPERFIELDS, Boston 
























SID STONE 


262-2470 


Accessories, cables, 
connectors, gaffers tape, 
clips, stands, windscreen, 
direct boxes, fuses etc. . . 











YANKEE JACK 


Sat., June 6 


ROBIN RIGHT 


Thurs., June 11 


CLASS ACTION 





ON THE REDLINE T DAVIS 
Free Admission before 8:30> 
776-9667 or 62. 


Concert Line 








BRMC 


Fri. & Sat., June 19 & 20 





SQUARE 
Band F 
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Fri., June 5-Sat., June 6 
DAVID MASSENGILL 
plus PETE “MADCAT”’ RUTH 
Wed., June 10 


ANN REED 
Thurs., June 11-Sat., June 13 
CHRIS SMITHER 
plus TOM MAY 


Wed., June 17 


SILEAS 


(Two Harpers from Scotiand) 


Thurs., June 18 


PAUL GEREMIA 











THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club pre 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


Fri. & Sat., June 19 & 20 
GUY VAN DUSER 
and BILLY NOVIC 
plus JANE GILMAN 







Wed., June 24 


SUKAY 


(Music of the Andes) 


Thurs., June 25 


MARCIE BOYD 
Fri. & Sat., June 26 & 27 
JOHN GORKA pu 
RICH & MAUREEN DEL 
GROSSO 
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GRAMOLINI 
CERTAIN 
CIRCLE 


plus 


CATALINAS 
DIVING FOR 
PEARLS 


FOREVER 19 
plus STEVE 
DAVIDSON 


TAYLOR MADE 
THE TAINT 


eich 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


EZ RIDER 
plus SECRET 
WORD 


RICK BERLIN — 
THE MOVIE 
fe}iehom 010 }-) 

TIES 


DIGNEY 
FIGNUS 
s NITE WORK 


plus 
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Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Week’Til 2 AM 
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KAZAPUNGA INT'L PRODUCTIONS 















Proudly presents 
SUPER AFRICAN FESTIVAL | 
* Featuring 
TABU LEY av * 
gree es a a M°’BILIA 
yy BEL 
Along with their 
20 ...the a New Female 
AFRISA INT'L sueossten oon 
ORCHESTRE Prsaaieap p< 
SUNDAY Rocherette 
JUNE 7, 1987 Dancers 
8:00 p.m. 
tHe C H A N N E L 
Boston 
ADMISSION: $10 Advance Tickets Available at: $12 Door 
> Seeger Ticketror: out of fown tickets concert yt eharge, er peer 
ARAPARAL ACCU, +, sOiianhdbBox Giles at at 451060 Fe hoy AD 
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z LENNY THE BARRY at STITCHES 
j= CLARKE CRIMMINS For more 
1 tags 5. Ss encer ery bol MacDonald and | HAZARD 
wi eor acVon n ! 
r and Mike Moto Dah Margarita = shows check the 
Ke Sun., June 7 || COMEDY listings 
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Attention Funny People! 


We are currently selecting candidates to appear in 
The Third Annual WBCN/Stitches Comedy Riot 
August 10-14, 1987 


So, stop by: You might-be selected! 







































Wed., June 10 Thurs., June 11 
THE JIM THE BARRY 
TINGLE CRIMMINS 
SHOW SHOW 
with Dan Spencer, with D.J. Hazard, 
Jonathan Katz, Paul Kozlowski and 
and Carl Perry Dan Margarita 












Coming: 
Wed., June 17-Sat., June 29 


MARGARET 
SMITH y 
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SATURDAYS! 
FREE ADMISSION TO 


“ADVENTURES IN" PARADISE WITH STITCHES TICKET STUB 
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David Letterman 


e 
ate Night with 


John Fox 
June 9-13 


from “L 


Pam Matteson 
June 16-20 
MUSIC Tues.—Thurs. at 1] -NO COVER 
Call 661-9887 


* 30 J.F.K. St. Harvard Square « 
Validated Parking 
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- JIMMY TINGLE 
* TOM GILMORE 
*BOB BATCHELDOR 
* CHANCE 


* TEDDY BERGERON 


“NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 


ENTERTAINMENT IS ON BOSTON HARBOR” 


LANGTON _- 


*MIKE BENT 





bicketron 


VRIZAILELLOLAELO LL ha 


BUD LIGHT 
« = BESTCRUISE 
And THE 


- JEFF ALLEN 
»D.J. HAZARD 
a :fe):6 41-140 


Tickets $15.00 
* Out of Town 


* Strawberries 





* Bestcruise 












66 Long Wharf, Boston, MA 02110 (617) 720-5540 | 
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BOSTON’S #1 
COMEDY CLUB 


— Boston Globe Readers 


Thursday” June 11 
at9 p.m. 


Friday” June 12 
at9&11p.m 


Saturday” June 13 
at 8,10 & 11:30 p.m 


THE STAR 
OF 
SATURDAY 
NIGHT LIVE 













A. 
WHITNEY 
BROWN 












100 Warrenton St. 
REGULAR SHOWS 


. ai. ° 
every wea irs 


Fri.*, Sat. & Sun 





package available 


“4a 








Continued from page 21 
poetry, fancy steppin’), Jamie Johnston (per- 
formance 


art). 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither, Tom May. 
PEACOCK COFFEE HOUSE 522-2812), First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica 
Plain. Joy Spring Jazz Quartet. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, Brighton. Guilty Children. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Horace Silver Band. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston: in the Dining 

- cim.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. In the Ritz Bar, Chuck Endsley. in 
the Lounge, Caro! Kulzer. 
ROADHOUSE LOUNGE, Lynn. Dogmen and the 
Shepherds. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m., Robin Chudy. in Toffs: 6-10 
p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs, Herman John- 
son Quartet. 
SAFFI’S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. Steve 
Hershman Trio, Bayou Stompers. 
SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 
ry’s Tavern, Motion. 
SHERATON NEEDHAM, Needham. in Marty’s, 
Tanya Hart with Orville Wright Quartet. 
SHE’S LEAVING HOME, Boston. Film night. 
STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Leningrad Dix- 
ieland Jazz Band. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner's Bar, Maria 
Perry and Company. in the Lobby Lounge, Kurt 
Laurence. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Joe Lovano's 
Tones, Shapes, and Colors. 


ANCE _ 
PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


SALEM COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Grace Church Hall, 385 Essex St., Salem. 
Admission $3.50; call 639-0533. 

DANCE TO BENEFIT THE PINE STREET INN 
runs from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Parker House 
Hotel, Boston. Donations are $10, all proceeds 
will go to the Pine St. inn which provides shelter 
and services to homeless men and women in 
Boston; call 683-7171. 

OPEN COUNTRY WESTERN DANCE, with Chris 
Logan and Northeaster Western Band, runs from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. at the Billerica Irish- 
American Social Club, 616 Middlesex Turnpike. 
Admission $5; call 272-2765. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES FRIDAY NIGHT 
DANCE PARTY runs from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the 
Marriott Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. Admission 
$10, $8 before 9 p.m.; call 893-2274. 
TRADITIONAL NEW ENGLAND CONTRA AND 
SQUARE DANCE, featuring caller Jack Howe 
and live music, runs from 8 to 11 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 1070 Pleasant St., 
Worcester. Admission $3; call 869-3158. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $4, students 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcohol-free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Church Congrega- 
tional, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $4; 
call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE begins every Fri. 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m. and dancing to 
recorded music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center |i, 
185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
277-1139. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every Fri. 
at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove 
Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. 

FRIDAY NIGHT COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from Comedy Connection. Hot 
buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress. 
Sponsored by the Singles Connection. Ad- 
mission $5; call 1-800-238-1144. 


SATURDAY 


“SUMMER IN THE CITY DANCE SPECTACU- 
LAR” runs from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Charlies Hotel, at Elliot and 
Bennett Streets, Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Singles Lifeline. DJ Vinny B., hot and cold hors 
d’ouevres, door prizes and guest celebrities. 
Proper dress required. Admission $8 before 9 
p.m., $10 after; call 961-5565. 

GOLDEN OLDIES ROCK 'N’ROLL HOP begins at 
8 p.m. at Temple Ohabei Shalom, 1187 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Couples, singles, all welcome. 
Hosted by DJ Matt Leahy. Admission $7.50; call 
277-6610. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every Sat. 
at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove 
Rd., Billerica. Admission $5; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. 


SUNDAY 


SINGLES DANCE sponsored by the Adult Sin- 
gles Group of Temple Emanuel begins at 7:45 
p.m. at the Community Hall of the Temple, 385 
Ward St., Newton Centre. Featuring the music of 
Tony Bruno Jr. Orchestra. Open to ages 38 and 
over. Admission $6; call 332-5772. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8945. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at 
MIT Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Donation 25¢; call 225-9185. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES WEST DANCE begins 
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9, Natick. DJ, hors d'oeuvres. Admission $5, 2s 
before 8:30 p.m. Call 899-3900. 

DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 8 p.m. at 
Webb Brook Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. 
Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday Night 
Singles; call 454-9805. 

SUNDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 8 p.m. at Rachel's at Marriott Long Wharf, 
296 State St., Boston. Hosted by Ami Heart, 
KISS 108 radio. Hot buffet, dance contest, cash 
bar. Proper dress. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Admission $4; call 1-800-238-1144. 


MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission 
$3.50; call 566-7041. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Mon. at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; 
call 641-3253. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Mon. 
at 8 p.m., except for the first Mon. of the month, 
at Old South Congregational Church, South 
Weymouth. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1; call 495-4696. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Tues. at 8:15 p.m., or 7:45 p.m. for 
beginners, at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Ad- 
mission $4; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins every Tues. at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7, at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
25¢; call 225-9185. 

PARTY WITH A VIEW, sponsored by Singles 
Lifeline, begins every Tues. at 8 p.m. at the Top of 
the Hub Lounge, on the 52nd floor of the 
Prudential Bidg., Boston. Buffet, DJs and re- 
corded music, discounted parking, door prizes. 
Admission $5; call 961-5565. 


WEDNESDAY 


SINGLES NIGHT OUT begins every Wed. at 9:15 
p.m. at Duca's at the Maridor, Rte. 9 westbound, 
Framingham. Live band. Sponsored by Singles 
Lifeline. Admission $3; call 961-5565. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4.50; call 354-1340. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT DANCE PARTY, sponsor- 
ed by New England Singles, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Other Side Nightclub, Rte. 9, Framingham. 
Admission $4, $3 before 9 p.m. Call 899-3900. 
NORTH SHORE FOLK begins every Wed. at 8 
p.m. at Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission 
$2.50; call 777-2793. : 
DANCE FREEDOM offers alternative barefoo 
dancing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environ- 
ment every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at First Congrega- 
tional Church, 11 Garden St. Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 522-6834. 

FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Wed. at 8 p.m. at Hemenway 
School, Water St., Framingham. Admission 
$2.75; call 872-4110. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins every Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT 
Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave:, Cam- 
bridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 
8:30 p.m. at International institute, 287 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $3; call 862-5327. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 8:30 
p.m. at International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 
595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
628-4404. 

SWING CITY BIG BAND DANCES begin every 
Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at Lake View Baliroom, Lake 
View Rd., Foxboro. Admission $7, $4 seniors. 
Call 543-9099. 


THURSDAY 


SCOTTISH DANCE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. 
at Unitarian Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2220. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
$4.75; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
926-3023. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble 
Cove Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. 
THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 
Washington St., Weymouth. Sponsored by the 
Singles Connection. Admission $3 before 9 p.m. 
$4 after; call 961-5565. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. at 
8 p.m. at Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. 
Admission $4, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
SINGLES CLUB OF AMERICA Thursday night 
singles dance begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the 
Crystal Room, 59 First St., Cambridge. Music by 
Best Tunes. Contests and door prizes. Admission 
$5, $4 advance. Call 547-4855. 

THURSDAY WIGHT SINGLES DANCE — 
NORTH SHORE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at 
Misty’s at Howard Johnson's, 407 Squire Rd., 
Revere. Hosted by Joe Cortese, WROR radio. 
Dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress. Sponsor- 
ed by the Singles Connection. Admission $3; call 
1-800-238-1144. 





























FRIDAY 


FRIDAY NIGHT DANCE PARTY runs from 8 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. at Days inn, exit 22 off Rte. 128, Newton. 
Sponsored by the New England Singles Network. 
Admission $8, $6 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
NEW ENGLAND CONTRA DANCE begins at 8 
p.m. at First Parish Hall, Bedford Rd., Lincoin. 
Admission $3; call 646-7225. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcohol-free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30. p.m. at doy of Maverment,. 23.Main St., 
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Northeast Kingdom Stilt Bird at the Cambridge River Festival 


Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Church Congrega- 
tional, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $4; 
call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE begins every Fri. 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m. and dancing to 
recorded music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center Ii, 
185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
277-1139. ’ 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace every Fri. 
at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble Cove 
Rd., Billerica. Admission $5; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. 

FRIDAY NIGHT COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from Comedy Connection. Hot 
buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress. 
Sponsored by the Singles Connection. Ad- 
mission $5; call 1-800-238-1144. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


GOD'S TERRIBLE VOICE IN THE CITY, an 
evening-length dance-theater work, 
choreographed by Janice Margolis with texts by 
Thomas Frick, begins at 8 p.m. at Gallery NAGA, 
67 Newbury St., Boston. Admission $7; call 
492-7578. 














SATURDAY 


GOD'S TERRIBLE VOICE IN THE CITY. See 
listing for Fri. 








SUNDAY 


KRAUS AND... presents Someone Else, a work- 
in-progress about domestic violence, at 7:30 
p.m. at the Cambridge YMCA, 7 Temple St., 
Cambridge. Choreography by Rozann Kraus, 
music by Christopher Stowens. Admission $6, $4 
limited income and seniors; call 628-0586. 
AGBEKOR DRUM AND DANCE SOCIETY 
performs from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. at the First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Special guest Mathurin Houngikpu, 
drummer from Benin. Admission $5, $3 children 
and seniors; call 483-3820. 

GOD’S TERRIBLE VOICE IN THE CITY. See 


listing for Fri. 








FRIDAY 


SARAH BRUMBART performs Silent White 
Dances at 8 p.m. at the Joy of Movement Studio 
Theater, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
$7; call 491-7377. 

DANCE BRIGADE, a new group from the 
Wallflower Order, presents “Bloodroots” at 8 
p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Wheelchair accessible; ASL and 
Spanish interpretations; childcare available. 
Tickets $25 (sponsor), $13 (contributor), $10 
(regular), and $6 (low-income); call 487-9311. 





VENTS. 


FRIDAY 


MIDLIFE: OPTIONS FOR WOMEN meets and 
presents a film at 7:30 p.m. at 40 Webster Place, 
Brookline Village. Donation $3. 

WOMEN’S COFFEEHOUSE runs from 8 p.m. to 
midnight at the Women's Center, 46 Center St., 








the March of Dimes, runs through June 7 at 
participating car washes. Call 329-1360 for more 
information 


BOSTON COMMON DAIRY FESTIVAL runs from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. on the Boston Common. Cow 
row at Devoll Field, Pleasant St. and Bolivar St., 


CAMBRIDGE RIVER FESTIVAL, runs: 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. at 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Juggiers, 


clowns, musicians, and mimes. Free; call 
498-9033. 

GRECIAN FESTIVAL ‘87 run from 5 to 11 p.m. 
today, noon to 11 p.m. tomorrow, and noon to 10 
p.m. Sun. at Transfiguration Greek Orthodox 
Church, North Common, Lowell. Greek de- 
licacies, live Greek music, cultural exhibitions, 
films on Greece, church tours, dancing lessons, 
children's tent of games, and more. Free; call 
452-9906. 

CERAMICS STUDIO ANNUAL SPRING SHOW 
AND SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. today 
through Mon. at Radcliffe College’s New Studio, 
219 Western Ave., Allston. Free; call 354-8705. 
SURPLUS FOOD, including free butter, cheese, 
rice, and dry milk, is distributed to low-income 
Boston residents in all neighborhoods today 
through June 12. Cali Action for Boston Com- 
munity Development Surplus Food Hotline 
357-5447 for more information. 

SOUND ART FESTIVAL AT MOBIUS, presents a 
collaborative performance by N.Y.’s Linda Fish- 
er, performance artist Ellen Rothenberg, Daniel 
Lentz and Jessica Lowe at 8:30 p.m. at 354 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $7; call 
542-7416. 





SATURDAY 


ANNUAL PIANO FACTORY ARTISTS’ SHOW 
runs from 6 to 9 p.m. at 791 Tremont St., Boston. 
Poetry reading/singing accompanied by 
guitarist. Free; call 247-3910. 

“FLOCK TO THE BLUE HILLS,” birdwatching 
and nature walk led by park ranger, runs from 9 





a.m. to 4 p.m. at Houghton Pond in Blue Hills 


Reservation, Milton. Free; call 698-1802. 
“A SENSE OF WONDER,” nature walk for 
parents and chidren, begins at 2 p.m. at 
Breakheart Reservation, 177 Forest St., Saugus. 
Free; call 727-5215. 
OPEN HOUSE AT THE HEALERS RESOURCE 
CENTER takes piace every Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 7 p.m. at 5 Upland St., Porter Sq. Find 
out about alternative therapies such as polarity 
and theraputic touch, as well as psychic and tarot 
readings. Free; call 864-1989. 
CAMBRIDGE RIVER FESTIVAL runs from noon 
to 8 p.m. along the banks of the Charles 
(Kennedy St. to Western Ave.). Free; call 
498-9033. 
DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL, featuring race down 
the Charlies River, runs from noon to 4 p.m. 
beginning at the Hatch Shell along the 
Esplanade. Free; call 542-4599. 
GEOLOGY TOUR runs from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at 
Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., 
Milton. Bring lunch and water. Admission $7, 
preregistration is required; call 333-0690. 
ANNUAL BOOK SALE AND AUCTION runs from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the Concord Free Public 
Library, 129 Main St., Concord. Free; call 
369-5324. 
EARLY MORNING ON THE IPSWITCH RIVER 
runs from 7 a.m. to 1p.m., beginning at the Mass. 
Audubon Ipswitch River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Topsfield. Trip includes canoe, breakfast, and 
river guides to help you explore and understand 
the natural history and ecology of the river. 
Admission $45; call 887-9264. 
PROJECT PLACE VOLUNTEER TRAINING 
takes place today and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. at 32 Rutland St., Boston. Free: call 
262-3740. 
FENFEST runs from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
Clemente Field in the Fens. Food, fun, games, 
and live music. Free admission; call 437-5254. 
HERITAGE PARK RAILROAD GRAND REOPEN- 
ING occurs today and tomorrow at Heritage 
State Park, 221 Appleton St., Holyoke. Train runs 
at 1, 2, and 3 p.m. between downtown Holyoke 
and Ingleside Mall. Admission to railroad $3 for 
adults, $1 for children; call (413) 534-1723. 
SPRING AUCTION TO BENEFIT THE AIDS 
ACTION COMMITTEE, sponsored by the North 
Shore Gay and Lesbian Alliance, runs 6 to 11 
p.m. at Old Town Halli, Salem. Fundraiser for 
NSGLA with 10 percent of proceeds going to the 
AIDS Action Committee. Admission $1; call 
639-1398. 
MIXED DOUBLES TENNIS ROUND ROBINS run 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. at Hellenic College, 50 
Goddard Ave., Brookline. Admission $10; call 
734-6726. 
DUCK’S BREATH MYSTERY THEATRE comedy 
troupe performs at 8 p.m. at the Somerville 
Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., West Somerville. Ad- 
mission $12.50 for reserved seats, $11.50 
general admission; call 625-1084. 
LIBRARY DAYS begin at 10 a.m. on the Beverly 
Public Library Lawn, Beverly. White Elephant 
table, crafts, balloons, baked goods, books, 
make-your-own-sundae table, old-fashioned 
games and activities, writing contest winner 
announced. Free. 
LAS VEGAS NIGHT begins at & p.m. at the 
Somerville Holiday -inn,..30 Washington St., 
Continued on page 24 
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BOSTON 
124 Boylston St. 
267-6626 








WED: 9 p.m. Dick Doherty 

Open Mike 

THURS: 9 p.m. Guilty Children 

FRI: 10 p.m. & SAT: 9 p.m. & 11 p.m. 
Dick Doherty, Bob Siebel, plus . . . 
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1314 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston » (617) STAND-UP 
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THE FATHER OF COMEDY AND THE KING OF THE ONE LINERS... 


HENNY YOUNGMAN 











Berklee Performance Center 


TICKETS $15. + $12.50 
TICKETRON/TELETRON 720-3434 





FATHER’S DAY - JUNE 21st - 7:30 PM 


DON’T MISS THIS SHOW! _ 


GIVE THE GIFT OF LAUGHTER ON FATHER'S DAY 
TAKE YOUR DAD TO SEE HENNY YOUNGMAN! 








Thurs., 9 p.m 











Fri., 9& 11:30 p.m 













Sat., 8, 10 & 11:45 pm 
June 6 


CHARLIE HALL 
BILL BRAUDIS 
SAM GREENFIELD 
BILL CAMPBELL 
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ins and outs 






“Make me a 
removable FM- 
AM tuner and cas- 
sette player. One 
that will a 

sound marvelous. No matter 
how many times | take it out 
of the car for safekeeping, 
and put it back in the da 

for listening.” 

That was the challenge to 
Alpine technology. And the 
outcome is: Not one, but 
three sonically superior 
Removables by Alpine. 


of superior sound. 


To link each 
model's chassis to 
its mounting in the 
dash, a new 18- 
pin connector 
was developed. It is so 
rugged, and yet so precise, 
that you could remove and 
replace the unit 25,000 times 
without ever degrading that 
phenomenal Alpine Sound. 
Come in. Check out The 
Removables by Alpine. 


W///// 


Starting at $399. 
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Beaconwood Acoustic 


FINE CAR AUDIO FOR THOSE WHO KNOW THE DIFFERENCE 


71 Rosedale Road 
Watertown, MA 02172 
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Continued from page 23 
Somerville. Benefit for the Clean Water Fund. 
ADmission $1; call 423-4661. 
PREVIEW OF THE BATTERED WOMEN’S 
STORY begins at 8 p.m. at 282 Moody St., 
Waltham, 4th floor. Donations from $10 to $50 in 


VAL runs from 2 to 10 p.m. at Institute Park, 
Worcester. Free; call 756-1921. 
RHODODENDRONS AT HERITAGE PLANTA- 
TION bloom at 10 a.m. at Heritage Plantation in 
Sandwich. 76 acres of landscaped grounds and 
nature trails. Admission $12 members, $15 non- 
members; call 536-9280. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 
WASHAMERICA. See listing for Fri. 

CANTON FIREFIGHTERS FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri. 

GRECIAN FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 
CERAMICS SALE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


SAAB SONNETTS meet from 1 to 4 p.m. at the 
Museum of Transportation, Larz Anderson Park, 
15 Newton St.; Brookline. Free; call 522-6140. 
THE FLEECE FESTIVAL rusn from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. at the Franklin Park Zoo. See Bob Perry 
demonstrate sheep shearing. Admission $1; call 
442-2002. 

BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY meets for a 
pot luck vegetarian dinner at 4 p.m. at the 
Presbyterian Church in Brookline. At 5:45 p.m., 
John Carter of the North Shore Macrobiotic 
Center talks on macrobiotics and cancer. Free; 
call 924-0233, or 625-3790. 

EARLY BIRD WALK runs from 7 to 11 am. at Blue 
Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., 
Mitton. Join veteran birdwatcher Eliot Taylor on 
an early morning bird walk. Admission $4, must 
preregister; call 333-0690. 

A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE CELEBRATES 
FOUNDER’S DAY from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Railway Museum, 49 Plymouth St., Middleboro. 
Admission $3 for adults, $2.50 for seniors, $1.50 
for children; call 947-5303. 

PSYCHIC FAIR runs from 1:30 to 6 p.m. at the All 
Soul's Church, Elm and Charles Sts., Braintree. 
Free; call 238-3918, or 238-8433. 

SOFTBALL FOR AGES 22-39 runs from 9:30 a.m. 
to noon at the Boylston Playground across from 
the Lincoin School, off Rte. 9, Brookline. 
Sponsored by Boston's Jewish Young Adult 
Center. Bring your own equipment. Admission 
$3; call 566-5946. 

NURSING SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE runs from 2 
to 4 p.m. at Somerville Hospital's School of 
Nursing. Learn about getting into a career in 
nursing. Free; call 666-4400, x246. 
CHAMPAGNE AND CHOCOLATE COCKTAIL 
EXTRAVAGANZA runs from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. at 
Boston’s Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite G-1, Brookline. Ages 22-39. 
Admission $10; call 566-5946. 

PSYCHIC FAIR runs from 1 to 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Free; call 524-7739. 

COMMUNITY SPEAKOUT ON 20 YEARS OF 
OCCUPATION begins at 6 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Friends Meeting House, off Brattle St., near 
Harvard Sq. Discussion of Israeli occupation. 
Free; call 354-0008. 

SUNDAY BIKE RIDE leaves at 10 a.m. at the 
Acton Mall, Rte. 119 in Acton. Free; call 
581-3864. 

MYOPIA POLO Captain's Championship begins 
at 2:30 p.m. at Myopia Polo, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. 
Admission $5, children under 12 free; call 
468-7956. 

GRECIAN FESTIVAL. See listing for Fri. 
CERAMICS SALE. See listing for Fri. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 











MONDAY 


NARCOTICS ANONYMOUS meets from 7:30 to 
9 p.m. at the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

BRAIN TISSUE CENTER OPEN HOUSE, spon- 
sored by the Alliance for the Mentally lll of Mass., 
runs from 1 to 4 p.m. at McLean Hospital, 
Belmont. Members of the Alliance are tour the 
facilities and ask questions. Free; call 855-2400. 
BOSTON BISEXUAL WOMEN’S NETWORK IN- 
TRODUCTORY MEETING begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge. Free and open to all women; cail 
566-1567. 

AT&T MARCH OF DIMES CELEBRITY GOLF 
CLASSIC begins at 10 am. and features 
continental breakfast, celebrity blind draw, shot- 
gun start, cocktail hour, banquet and awards 
ceremony. Tickets $200 per person; call 
329-1360. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 
CERAMICS SALE. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


THE JOB CONNECTION takes piace at Faneuil 
Hall from 11:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., at Woburn 
Ramada Hotel from 3 to 8 p.m., and at Dedham 
Holiday inn from 3 to 8 p.m. Numerous 
companies will be present at each location 
recruiting for hundreds of immediate job open- 
ings in a variety of industries. Free; call 863-5400. 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB, for men 
6'2” and over and women 5’ 10" and over, meets 
at 8 p.m. at the Lynx Club off Tremont St., in 
Boston. Free. 

REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS TASK FORCE MEET- 
ING begins at 7 p.m. at the NOW Office, 971 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 782-1056. 
SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 














WEDNESDAY 


EVENTS AT THE WOMEN’S CENTER, 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge, include battered 
women’s support group at noon, feminist dis- 
cussion group at 8 p.m., lesbian Al-Anon (with 
childcare) at 6:30 p.m., Politics of Fat group at 
7:30 p.m., and writers’ support group at 7:30 
p.m. Free; call 364-8807. 
HARVARD COMMUNITY HEALTH PLAN’S 
BOSTON CENTER OPEN HOUSE runs. from 
5:30 to:6:30 p.me at 447 Milk St.oBeston. din- 
— Chtes tow ofthe famHity, 
vedmeny 8 Dns ,2e%y¥2 YeteT 1ofoubnod ,notia 








period, and an audio-visual presentation about 
the plan. Free; call 1-800-338-HCHP. 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB, a club for 
men 6'2” and over and women 5°10” and over 
meets at 6 p.m. at Chevy's in Quincy for buffet 


and dancing. 

VIGIL AGAINST THE WAR IN CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA takes place every Wed. from noon to 1 p.m. 
at the Park St. T station. Free; call 482-8850. 
SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD LEAGUE OF MASS. 
holds volunteer orientation meeting from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. at 99 Bishop Allen Dr., Cambridge. 
Free; call 492-0518. 

JOB FAIR ’87 runs from 1 to 6 p.m. at Gosman 
Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Forty-five employers will be on 
hand to take resumes and talk about technical, 
clerical, and service job openings in a variety of 
companies. Free; call 965-7940. 

LESBIANS CHOOSING CHILDREN NETWORK 
meets (with childcare) at 7:30 at the Women’s 
Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

MOONLIGHT CANOE TRIPS ON THE IP- 
SWITCH RIVER run from 7 to 10 p.m., starting 
at the Mass. Audubon’s Ipswitch River Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Topsfield. Trips limited to 15 
people. Admission $20; call 887-9264. 

AN EVENING WITH ILLUSTRATORS STEVE 
GUARNACCIA AND ANDRZEJ DUDZINSKI 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at Simmons College, room 
C-103. Admission $10, $2 discount for students 
with 1D; call 492-2777, x2505. 

VOLLEYBALL FOR AGES 22-39, sponsored by 
the Boston Jewish Young Adult Center, takes 
place every Thurs. from 6 p.m. to sundown at 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Admission $3; call 
566-5946. 

BARBEQUE FOR AGES 22-39, sponsored by 
Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Members 
$5, non-members $9; call 566-5946. 

SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


ANNUAL BUNKER HILL DAY HARBOR CRUISE, 
sponsored by Boston Ski and Sports Club, 
leaves at 7:30 p.m. from Long Wharf. Cash bar, 
DJ, and dancing. Tickets $10; call 734-6726. 
WALLEYBALL/RACQUETBALL SPORTS PAR- 
TY FOR SINGLES sponsored by Camelot Social 
and Sports Club, begins at 8 p.m. at Anthenaeum 
House; 215 First St., Cambridge. For ages 25-45. 
Admission $8; calt 284-4159. 

UP WITH PEOPLE perform “Beat of the Future” 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington High School. Free; 
call 648-1647. 

MOBIUS SOUND ART FESTIVAL, performances 
by Jerry Hunt & Tom Pisek, Larry Johnson & Ron 
Kuivila, Curtis Roads & Earl Howard & David Em, 
begin at 8:30 p.m. today and tomorrow at 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $7; call 542-7416. 
SURPLUS FOOD. See listing for Fri. 














S 


FRIDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS ‘Alligators All 
Around,” “in, Out, Down, Under, and Over,” and 
“Doctor DeSoto” begin at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Free; call 
552-7145. 

THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS runs through Jun. 14, 
with performances today and Wed.- Fri. at 11 
a.m. and 7:30 p.m.; Sat. and Tues. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.; and Sun. at 12:30 and 4 p.m., at Northern 
Ave., across from Anthony's Pier 4 Restaurant. 
Admission Fri.-Sun., $9 to $20; Tues.-Thurs., $7- 
$18; weekday mornings, $8-$16; call 787-2637. 
“JUGGLING NUTRITION MAGICIAN IN FOOD 
PLAY,” program performed by Barbara Storper 
at 7 and at 8 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 
Boston. Admission $1; call 426-6500. 


SATURDAY 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND is pertormed at 4 p.m. 
every Sat. and Sun. through August 9 at 
Maudslay State Park, Newburyport. Admission 
$8 adults, $4 children; call 465-2572. 

“THE DINOSAUR SHOW” by Janice and Step- 
hen Babcock's Poobley Greegy Puppet Theater 
begins at 1 and 3 p.m. at the Puppet Showplace 
Theater, 32 Station St., Brookline Village. Ad- 
mission $4; call 731-6400. 

THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“ART FROM ANCIENT EGYPT AND SUDAN 
AND FROM EARLY NEW ENGLAND,” a drop-in 
program featuring a variety of activities for 
families with children age 4 and over, runs from 1 
to 3 p.m. in the Children's Room of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Admission $2 per child, no adult fee beyond 
museum admission; call 267-9300, x300. 

THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
“THE DINOSAUR SHOW.” See listing for Sat. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS The Lorax, Mon. at 3:30 
p.m. at the Newtonville Branch Library, and 
Tues. at 2:30 p.m. at the Junior Library. Free; 
call 552-7157. 


TUESDAY 


LIBRARY TIME FOR UNDER FIVES, with the 
theme: ‘pets; »heging abe10:15. a.m. in. the 
Children's: Room at the:Boston: Public Library, 
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Ibrahima’s World Beat, at the 


SCHOOLAGE FILMS. See listing for Mon. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. * 


WEDNESDAY 


BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS Madeline's Rescue, A 
Picture for Harold's Room, Chicken Soup With 
Rice begin at 10:30 a.m. today at Newtonville 
Branch Library, 345 Wainut St., Newtonville, and 
at 10:30 a.m. Fri. at the Junior Library, 126 
Vernon St., Newton. Free; call 552-7145. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


“ARTISTS’ BLUFF: INTERACTIVE THEATER 
SHOW” with Steve Brennan and Eric Mustonen 
begins at 7 and 8 p.m. at the Children's Museum, 
Museum Whart, Boston. Admission $1; Call 
426-6500. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS. See listing for Thurs. 




















USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


THE BOSTON CECILIA performs a choral 
concert at 8 p.m. at All Saints Church, 1773 
Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $6, $2 dis- 
count for students and seniors; call 232-4540. 
VIOLINIST SONYA MONOSOFF and pianist 
Carlo Levi Minzi perform works by Brahms, 
Franck, and Dvorak at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School auditorium, One Follen St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-0956. 

EXTENSION WORKS performs its final concert 
of the season at 8 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $4; 
call 547-9757. 


SATURDAY 


SOPRANO ROBERTA PETERS of the Metro- 
politan Opera performs at 8 p.m. at Mechanics 
Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $17.50 and 
$15; call 752-0888. 

LONGY OPERA WORKSHOP presents a concert 
at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, One 
Folien St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
SOPRANO SARA GOLDSTEIN performs with 
pianist Angela Vanstory at 8 p.m. at Christ 
Church United, Arlington and Bridge Sts., 
Dracut. Donation $5, children and senior citizens 
free; call 686-5189. 


SUNDAY 


THE SPECTRUM SINGERS present music of 
Tomas Luis de Victoria at 8 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Episcopal Cathedral, 138 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $8, students and seniors $5; call 
437-0231. 

CELLIST MARCY ROSEN performs at 3 p.m. at 
the Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. 
Free with museum donation; call 734-1359. 
SOLATI TRIO presents Russian chamber music 
at 4 p.m. at Swedenborg Chapel, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. ‘Tickets $6; call 
497-5042. 

THE SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY CHORUS AND 
THE HARTFORD CHORALE perform a combined 
concert at 8 p.m. at the Trinity United Methodist 
Church, 361 Sumner Ave., Springfield. Tickets 
$5, senior citizens $4; call (413) 733-2291. 
SOPRANO LISA REIDHAAR-OLSON and 
guitarist John Olson perform music of Bach, 
Ponce, Durante, Giordani, and Heitor Villa-Lobos 
at-8.p.m.-at University Lutheran Church, Dunster 
and Winthrop Sts. Cambridge. Free; call 





























ambridge River Festiva 


876-3256. 
PIANIST ROBERT TAUB performs at 3 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Cambridge. Free, but children under 10 not 
admitted. 
CELLIST YO-YO MA and pianist Jeffrey Kahane 
perform at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St.; Boston. Benefit recital for the 
National Scoliosis Foundation. Tickets $100, 
$50, $25; call 489-0880. 
COMPOSER/CONDUCTOR NICOLAS 
SLONIMSKY performs and talks at 4:30 p.m. at 
the Longy School of Music, One Follen St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
PIANIST FREDRIK WANGER performs at 4 p.m. 
at the All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut 
St., West Newton. Free; call 527-5317 
CAMERATA KOLN performs music of Bach, 
Telemann, Vivaldi, and Naudot at 3 p.m. at the 
Goethe institute, 170 Beacon St. Boston. 
Admission $8; call 262-6050. 
SOPRANO PAMELA BUSH, tenor Marshall 
Hughes, and baritone Francis Hester perform 
Haydn's The Creation at 7 p.m. at Northeastern 
University Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Proceeds go to the Church Organ 
Fund. Donation $15; call 427-6175. 
BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & EXHI- 
BITION runs through June 14. “Masterpieces of 
Eighteenth-Century Baillet,"’ featuring the New 
York Baroque Dance Company performing 
choreography by Pecour, Noverre, Prevost, and 
Turocy to music by Lully, Rebel, Handel, 
Rameau, and Mozart, begins at 8 p.m. today 
through Tues. at New England Life Halil, 225 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $16-24. 
Ensemble Project Ars Nova performs music from 
the time of Dufay and Ciconia at 11 p.m. Wed. at 
Jordan Halil, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $12-$16. The Bodky Competition for 
harpsichordists presents its semi-final round 
Wed. at 10 a.m. and final rounds Thurs. at 1 p.m. 
at Williams Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
(Winner's concert is Sat. the 13th at noon in 
Brown Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston). Free. 
“in Celebration of Dietrich Buxtehude,” a pro- 
gram of performances by Abendmusik, begins at 
8 p.m. Wed. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $14-$18. The Hilliard Ensembie 
performs at 8 p.m. Thurs. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $13-17. “Vir- 
tuoso Music for Violin and Harpsichord," featur- 
ing baroque violinist Carol Liebermann and 
harpsichordist Mark Kroll, begins at 10 p.m. 
Thurs. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $12 and $15. 
“F.J. Haydn: The Seasons,” program featuring 
American premiere of a late version of this 
oratorio, with soprano Jeannie Ommerle, tenor 
Jeffery Thomas, and bass Petteri Salomaa, plus 
the Boston Early Music Festival Orchestra and 
Chorus, begins at 8 p.m. Fri. and Sat. at Jordan 
Halil, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets 
$16-20. “Another Angle on Harpsichord,” per- 
formance by harpsichordist Don Angle, begins at 
10 p.m. Fri. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $12-15. See 
related events in talks and galleries. Festival 
pass (for nonconcert events) is $22 for the week, 
$6 day. Call 661-1812. 


MONDAY 


JOHN FLEAGLE performs music from medieval 
England in nor of Thomas Becket and in praise 
of Mary, ' ius laments and riddle songs, at noon 
in Gordon Chapel at Oid South Church, 645 
Boylston St., Boston. Suggested donation $5; 
call 527-7792. 

SUMMER RECITAL SERIES, featuring cellist An- 
dres Diaz and pianist Samuel Sanders, begins at 8 
p.m. at the First Congregational Church, 650 Main 
St., Chatham. Donation $3; call 432-7514. 
BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & EXHi- 
BITION. See listing for Sun. 




























orchestra of baroque instruments perform music 
of Vivaldi and Pergolesi at 8 p.m. tonight and Fri. 
at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. A 
benefit concert for the Boston AIDS Action 
Committee Quality of Life program. Admission 
$10; call 484-0440. 

ORGANIST GENEVIEVE SOLY performs at 8 
p.m. at Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St., 
Boston. Free; call 739-1340. 

BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & EXHI- 
BITION. See listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE DUNSTABLE SINGERS perform at noon at 
Gordon Chapel at Old South Church, 645 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $7, $5 students 
and seniors; call 623-6746. 

THE ITHACA BAROQUE ENSEMBLE performs 
music of Couperin, Marais, Purcell, Vivaldi and 
Schetky at 4 p.m. at Lindsey Chapel at Em- 
manuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $5; call 484-0440. 

TRIO MONTPARNASSE performs at 6 p.m. at 
Old South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston 
Admission $7; call 776-8688. 

LIVE OAK & COMPANY performs “The. Lost 
Spindle,” a comic romance in Renaissance song, 
at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, Boston. Admission $8, $5 students and 
seniors; call 629-2076. 

ENSEMBLE SYMPHONIE performs music of 
Leclair, Masse, and Boismortier at 3:30 p.m. at 
King’s Chapel, Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston. Donation of $3 requested; call 227-2155. 
ORGANIST CHARLES CALLAHAN performs at 
8 p.m. at Methuen Memorial Music Hall, 192 
Broadway, Methuen. Admission $5. 

BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & EXHI- 
BITION. See listing for Sun. 


THURSDAY 


GREENWOOD CONSORT performs ‘Alla 
Veneziano — A Musical Portrait of 16th-Century 
Venice” at 3:30 p.m. at King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and Beacon Streets, Boston. Donation $3; call 
227-2155. 

HARPSICHORDIST LOUIS BAGGER performs 
works by Frescobaidi, Couperin, Muffat, J.S and 
C.P.E. Bach at 1 p.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Ed., 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. Call 666-9035. 
SOPRANO GERTRAUDE MARSHALL and key- 
boardist Alfa Radford perform works by Ber'ioz, 
Schumann, Mozart, and Leclaire at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Federal Reserve Band auditorium, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3453. 
BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & EXHI- 
BITION. See listing for Sun. 


FRIDAY 


CAPELLA ALAMIRE performs music by Josquin 
and Fayrfax at 3:30 p.m. at King's Chapel, 
Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston. Donation 
of $3 requested; call 227-2155. 

AMERICAN WIND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
performs at dusk at Heritage State Park, Fall 
River. Open air concert from floating music 
barge. Free; call 679-0922. 

TRIO MONTPARNASSE presents a program of 
vocal and instrumental music from the courts of 
Louis XIil and XIV at 5:45 p.m. at the French 
Library, 53 Mariborough St., Boston. Admission 
$5; call 776-8688. 

SOPRANO NANCY ARMSTRONG. See listing for 
Tues. 

BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & EXHi- 
BITION. See listing for Sun. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


























TUESDAY 


FRIDAY 





THE MYSTIC CONSORT performs 17th-century 
Italian music at noon at King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and Beacon Streets, Boston. Free; call 277-2155. 
SOPRANO SHARON BAKER AND PIANIST 
PETER SYKES perform music of Schumann, 
Liederkreis, and Mendelssohn at 3:30 p.m. at 
King's Chapel, Tremont and Beacon St., Boston. 
Donation of $3 requested; call 277-2155. 


- SOPRANO NANCY ARMSTRONG, alto Kenneth 


Fitch, conductor Peter Sykes, and a chamber 


PIANIST CHUAH CHEONG LEONG performs at 
4 p.m. at Berklee Recital Hall, 1140 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-1400. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF ARLINGTON 
presents its annual pops concert and strawberry 
festival at 7 p.m. at Arlington Town Hall, Mass. 
Ave., Arlington. Tables $6, $4 balcony, $2 chil- 
dren; call 484-1060. 1 


JAZZ SINGER REBECCA PARRIS, Dick John-_ - 


Continued on page 26 









































































































THE JIMMY SMITH 


The master of the jazz 
nd Frank 


‘itson on drums. 
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7:30 p.m. * $13.50, $15.50 


Tix on sale now — Berklee Box Office 
266-7544 or thru Ticketron, Strawberries, 
ConcertCharge 497-1118 or Teletron 720-3434. 
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Duke Ellington is just one of the 
swingin’ cats you'll hear wailin’ 
on the Jazz Brunch Sunday 
mornings from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m 
Host Jeff Turton lets all your 
favorite be-bop, big band and 
fusion cats out of the bag, too 
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Fri. & Sat., June S & 6 
VY FERBGER - TIGER 
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Sun., June 7 
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Thurs., June 11 


SILAS HUBBARD JR. and THE HOT RIBS 





Fri. and Sat., June 12 & 13 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


THE KATY QUARTET 
W/ALAN DAWSON, CARLA COOK and 
RON MCWHARTER 
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CMOS 








Best Nightclub — Boston Magazine 





Fri., June §¢ 8:30 & 11:00 


Fri,, June 12 ¢ 8:30 & 11:00 











JONATHANEDWARDS 














Rachel Nicolazzo Band 


Rob see Gow CHERYL WHEELER 
at., June 13 °8: 11: 
Sat., June 6» 8:30 & 11:00 blues guitar greats 
DUKE ROBILLARD FENTON ROBINSON 
& The Pleasure Kings WALTER “WOLFMAN”’ 
PINETOP PERKINS WASHI 
w/George Jr. & The Elders MEE) June 14°9.00 
Ms = ay, June 7 +9:00 RICK BERLIN — 
fromNYC, THE MOVIE 
Gold Castle Recording Artists - from the IRS/MCA movie soundtrack, 
THE WASHINGTON SQUARES Athens, GA — Inside/Out 
WILLIE “LOCO” ALEXANDER THE SQUALL 
from Vancouver, Reprise/ rm 
Warner Bros. Recording Artists ee Pedy 
: direct from 
Tues., June 9 Soweto, South 
8:00 & 10:30 Africa 
JAMES i LETTA 
COTTON ’ M’BULU 
& his band and her 10-piece 
David Maxwell band 
Wed., June 10 «9:00 Wed., June 17 © 8:00 & 10:30 
CABO FRIO THE GADD GANG 


Steve Gadd (drums), Cornell Dupree (guitar), 
Eddie Gomex (bass), Richard Tee (keyboards), 





Thurs., June 11 © 9:00 


Ronnie Cuber (sax) 

















dance party w/Jamaican Thurs., June 18 * 8:30 & 11:00 
reggae legends, area debut an evening with 
THE CONGOS LOUDON WAINWRIGHT Ili 
Bim Skala Bim —_— - i 10 = 
;- ARNO BB nsstsr-tossnribocenenobtoad Billy Cobham. 
: SE-M-ARY _ Dinner/Show Speciaitt : 
RO- “EVI: tig Half price admission to 
RESTAURA By reservation Saly — Call 497 7200 - 














823 Main St. Camb., Mass. 497-8200 


For ticket info, call 497-8200 or 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 or ail Ticketron locations « All 
s' \ olive ae Open Sun.-Wed. 8 p.m. til 1 a.m.. 
a.m. 
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Friday, june 5 
THE STOMPERS 
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APPEARANCE 
Wednesday, June 7 


THE GUESS WHO 
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Saturday, June 6 
LIVINGSTON Friday, June 19 
TAYLOR JIM PLUNKETT 
Friday, june |2 Friday, June 19 
THE FAT CITY BAND THE NARCELS 
Friday, June 12 
) "THE CATUNES ee 
pa iy wip POUSETTE-DART 
NEW MAN /DRIVE and KERRY DOYLE 
Saturday, June 20 
Se DEE 5: The Comedy Cruise 
ag Boe A featuring po By 
ee Chance Langton 
SY, Jimmy Tingle |, Fh Ted Senmiven 
Vf Tom Gilmore Mike Bent 
‘: Bob Batcheldor 
All Bes le 
Tickets $15.00-$16.00 Conmaneeah Prer and Pier 7 
tr Bostix —— Hall) on board Boston Harbor Cruise 
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son’s Swing Shift Orchestra, Fat City Band, Cape 
Cod Jazz Ensemble, Paramount Jazz, and White 
Heat Swing Orchestra perform from noon to 2 
p.m. and from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. today and 
tomorrow in the grand plaza of Marketplace 
Center, adjacent to Faneuil Hall, at 200 State St., 
Boston. Free; call 439-04 10. 


SATURDAY 


JACK WAGNER FROM TV’S GENERAL HOSPI- 
TAL sings at 7:30 p.m. at Great Woods, 
Mansfield. Admission $18.50 for all seats; call 
482-5822. 

THE HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA performs 
at 8 p.m. at Central Catholic Auditorium, 300 
Hampshire St., Lawrence. Fundraiser for the 
Merrimack Valley Philharmonic Society. Ad- 
mission $15; call 683-9133. 

EDDIE BEE performs at 8 p.m. at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Admission 
$12; call 348-2628. 

ROSENSHONTZ presents a family concert “A 
Teddy Bears Picnic” at 5 p.m. at the Fruitiands 
Museum, 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Bring 
your favorite teddy bear, you could win a prize. 
Admission $4; call 456-3924. 

THE BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS celebrates 
its fifth anniversary with its annual Gay Pride 
Concert at 8 p.m. at New England Conservatory’s 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $10, $8, $6; call 536-2412. 

THE POLYMNIA CHORAL SOCIETY OF 
MELROSE presents a pops concert at 8 p.m. at 
Memorial Hail, Main St., Melrose. Music from 
movies. Admission $5 for reserved tables, $4 for 
arena seating; call 665-2241. 

JAZZ SINGER REBECCA PARRIS. See listing for 
Fri. 











SUNDAY 


NORTH SHORE SONGSTERS and Chelsea Chai 
Notes perform at 2 p.m. at North Shore Jewish 
Community Center, 4 Community Rd., 
Marblehead. Free; call 631-8330. 

SPRINGFIELD ACCORDION AND GUITAR OR- 
CHESTRAS perform at 6 p.m. at Stanley Park, 
400 Western Ave., Westfield. Free; call (413) 
568-9312. 








MONDAY 


JOHN FLEAGLE performs music from medieval 
England in honor of Thomas a Becket, and in 
praise of Mary, plus laments and riddie songs at 
8 p.m. at Gordon Chapel at Old South Church, 
645 Boyiston St., Boston. Suggested donation 
$5; call 527-7792. 


WEDNESDAY 


CHICAGO performs at 7:30 p.m. at Great 
Woods, Mansfield. Tickets $14.50-$18.50; call 
787-8000. 

JILL KING performs “The Roaring 40's: Songs 
and Stories from the Southern Pacific” at 8 p.m. 
at the Kendall Whaling Museum, 27 Everett St., 
Sharon. Admission $4, children $3; call 














THURSDAY 


BOLAND-DOWDALL GUITAR AND FLUTE DUO 
performs at noon at Lindsey Chapel, Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Admission $4; 
call 648-3873. 

GODSPELL is performed today, tomorrow, Sat., 
and June 19-21, at 8 p.m. at Plymouth Congrega- 





CALYPSO HURRICANE performs from 5:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Free; call 536-3003. 


FRIDAY 


NIGHT AT THE POPS, to benefit the Boston 
Center for Independent Living, begins with a 
cocktail party and reception from 6 to 7:45 p.m. 
in the Cohen Annex, Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave. Concert begins at 8 p.m. Call for ticket 
information; 536-2187. 

GAY PRIDE CONCERT FOR LESBIANS, featur- 
ing the band, “On Second Thought,” and 
singer/songwriter Nan Donald, at 8 p.m. at the 
Daughters of Bilitis, Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
$6; call 661-3633. 

GODSPELL. See listing for Thurs. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


ROBERT PARKER signs copies of his new book 
Pale Kings and Princes at 6 p.m. at Murder Under 
Cover, 2211 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Reception 
hosted by the Judas Goats follows at 7:30 p.m. at 
Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass Ave., Cambridge. 
Features raffle for one-week trip to London. Free; 
call 543-1780. 

POETS RUTH LEPSON AND NINA NYHART 
read from their works at 8 p.m. at Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Dona- 
tion $2; cali 964-3424. 

BOOK TALK FOR LESBIANS, to discuss Shelly 
Smith's The Pearls, begins at 8 p.m. at Daughters 
of Bilitis, Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Donation $1; all women 
welcome.Call 661-3633. 


SUNDAY 


STEVEN GRAVES AWD SUSAN DEACON read 
from their works at 4:30 p.m. at Trident 




















NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB meets for 
readings of Longfeliow's poetry as well as poetry 
by members and music by Goatfoot at 3 p.m. at 
Longfellow Garden, Brattle St., Cambridge. (If it 
rains, meeting is at Friends Meeting House 
adjacent to garden). Free; call 643-0029. 
WORD OF MOUTH presents readings by Geraid 
Burns and Elizabeth Rose Ress, featuring col- 
lages by Michael Franco, at 3 p.m. at Tapas 
Restaurant, 2067 Mass. Ave. Cambirdge. Dona- 
tion $2; call 576-2240, 


MONDAY 


SALLY CRAGIN, of the Phoenix, reads ‘original 
Stories about conscienceless individuals flinging 
themselves against the screen door of experi- 
ence” at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green St., 
Cambridge. Admision $2; call 492-9723. 


TUESDAY 


RICHARD FITZGERALD reads from his work at 8 
p.m. at Community Church bidg., 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY 


PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE wel- 
comes new members at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Women’s School, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 547-6766. 

BOSTON LOCAL OF THE NATIONAL WRITERS 
UNION holds its monthly social gathering at 8 
p.m. at Woodley’s, downstairs at Tapas Res- 
taurant, 2067 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
628-8536. 























THURSDAY 


BEST BOSTON presents poet RU Outavit 
reading from his new book Aloha Ahiha at 8:30 
p.m. at Boston Food Coop, 449 Cambridge St., 
Aliston. Donation $3; call 787-1416. 





ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“WHOSE RIGHTS, WHOSE RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES?”, dialogue about AIDS and drug testing in 
the workplace at 9:30 a.m. at Gosman Jewish 
Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Admission $25; call 723-2846. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT is topic of a pane! 
at 10 a.m. at Dudley Library, 65 Warren St., 
Roxbury. Nonprofit organizations can meet with 
representatives of grantmaking organizations to 
learn about resources and how to obtain grant 
a Call 442-6 186 to register. 

‘AN INTRODUCTION TO RADCLIFFE CAREER 
SERVICES,” talk at 4 p.m. at Buckingham 
House, 77 Brattle St., Cambaridge. Free; call 
495-8631. 
“OVERCOMING LONLINESS AND THE SINGLE 
SYNDROME” discussion group meets every Fri. 
from 6 to 8 p.m. at the Boston Worship Center, 9 
Salutation St., Boston. Free; call 576-4418. 


SATURDAY 


“THE LIFE AND WORK OF LORING AND WM. 
LYMAN UNDERWOOD,” a lecture by Robert 
Lyons, director of the Solio Foundation, at 3 p.m. 
at Wistariahurst Museum, 238 Cabot St., 
Holyoke. Free; call (413) 534-2216. 


SUNDAY 


“ARTS OF RAJASTHAN,” talk by Vishakha N. 
Desai at 2 p.m. Meet at the information center in 
the West Wing of the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free with museum 
admission; call 267-9300, x291. 

“CREATIVE PASSPORT: SITE-SPECIFIC 
WORKS WITHIN THE BRITISH EDGE,” talk by 
Ron Rizzi at 2 p.m. at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Free with 
gallery admission; call 266-5152. 

“UPDATE JERUSALEM,” ta!k by Rabbi Eric 
Yoffie, executive director of ARZA at 7 p.m. at 
Temple Isreal, at Longwood Ave. and Plymouth 
St., Boston. Free; call 566-3960. 

“KARMA: FREE WILL AND DESTINY,” talk at 1 
p.m. at New Acropolis, 484 Comm. Ave., 
Kenmore Sq. Free; call 247-7566. 
“CONDOMINIUM, HOUSE, OR APARTMENT? 
BUY, RENT, OR SELL?” These and other 
questions are answered by realtor Chobee Hoy at 
noon at the Sunday Brunch Club for Singles at 
the Workshop, 72 Columbus St., Newton High- 
lands. Admission $12, for reservations call 
527-4478. 

“HOW THE MOVEMENT FOR JEWISH RE- 
NEWAL HAS EXHAUSTED ME,” talk by Larry 
Bush, novelist, journalist, raconteur, from 4 to 6 
p.m. at BU's Hillel, 233 Bay State Ad., Boston. 




















“ROOTS OF THE ISRAELI/PALESTINIAN CON- 
FLICT,” talk by Dr. David Gill, professor of 
Social Policy and director of the Center for 
Social Change, Practice and Theory at the Heller 
Graduate School of Brandeis University at 11 
a.m. at the Community Church of Boston, 565 
Boylston St., Copley Sq. Free; call 266-67 10. 





MONDAY 


“STARSEED GATHERING,” talk about global 
spiritual awakening with author Ken Carey at 7 
p.m. in the auditorium of the Atrium School, 552 
Main St., Watertown. Admission $12; call 
776-9019. 

“PROBING MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE — iM- 
none ant FOR YOUR CHILD’S ore 

by Joseph. Walters at 8 p.m. at 





GLORIA STEINEM AND LT. GOVERNOR 
EVELYN MURPHY talk at 5 p.m. at the Women’s 
Club of Boston, 40 Beacon St., Boston. Recep- 
tion to celebrate the Women's Institute for 
Housing and Economic Development, inc. and 
their work on behalf of low-income women. 
Tickets $35; call 423-2296 mornings only. 





TUESDAY 


“NEW DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVEL AND TOUR- 
ISM CAREERS,” informal discussion from 4 to 5 
p.m, at Agassiz House, 10 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $3; call 495-8631. 

“YOU ARE WHAT YOU EAT,” an introduction to 
macrobiotics at 7 p.m. at the Kushi Foundation, 
17 Station St., 3rd floor, Brookline Village. Free; 
call 738-0045. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE OLDER WORKER 
are the topic of a talk by David Hamer, 
employment specialist with Project’ Able of 
Greater Boston, at 7 p.m. at the Dedham Public 
Library, 43 Church St., Dedham. Free. 
“MARRIAGE,” talk by Edna Barrabee Grace, 
marriage counselor, at 12:30 p.m. at the Temple - 
Isreal, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 566-3960. 

“INTIMATE PLAY: CREATING ROMANCE IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE,” a talk by Dr. William Betcher 
at 8 p.m. at Boston's Jewish Young Adult Center, 
1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, Brookline. Ages 
22-39. Admission $8; call 566-5946. 


WEDNESDAY 


“NEOCLASSICISM IN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN DECORATIVE ARTS,” talk by John 
Hermanson at 6 p.m. Meet at the information 
center in the West Wing of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free with 
museum admission; call 267-9300, x291. 
“COBOL RESTRUCTURING,” talk by Ray Mc- 
Govern from Language Technology, Inc. from 6 
to 10 p.m. at the Best Western, 477 Totten Pond 
Rd., Waltham. Dinner meeting. Admission $20; 
call 237-4950. 

“REMEMBERING THE PLACE: TRACES OF 
THE JEWISH PAST IN CONTEMPORARY PO- 
LAND,” slide lecture by Michael Steiniauf, a 
Fullbright Scholar in Poland 1983-84, at 7:30 
p.m. in Wasserman Auditorium, Leventhal-Sid- 
man Jewish Center, 333 Nahanton 
St., Newton Center. Donation $2; call 965-7410, 
x 168. 

“WOMEN IN ENTREPRENEURSHIP: A BUSI- 
NESS OF ONE’S OWN,” a panel discussion 
hosted by the Simmons College Graduate 
School of Management at 6 p.m. at the 
Caseroom Building, 451 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. Admission $5; call 536-8390. 

“LEONARDO DA VINCI: ARTIST AND IN- 
NOVATOR,” bus trip and lecture led by Gharies 
Hayward, at 12:15 p.m. at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. Admission $2; » 
call (413) 733-4214. 

“RESEARCHING GRANTS AND FUNDING - 
SOURCES FOR ARTISTS,” talk by Dorothea 
Boniello, former director of the Lawyers and Ac- 
countants for the Arts branch of the Artists’ 
Foundation, at 7 p.m. at the main branch of the 
Somerville Public Library, 97 Highland Ave.) 
Free; call 625-1791. 

“PEACE, FRIENDSHIP AND DEMOCRACY: A 
SOVIET VIEW,” talk by Viadimir Posner at & z 
p.m. at New England Life Hall, 225 Clarenden” 
St., Boston. General admission $5, reception 











MOZART,” slide lecture at 7:30 p.m. at the New 
Acropolis, 484 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. Free. 
“STRUGGLES OF COMMITMENT,” feminist 
discussion group meets at 8 p.m. at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

LECTURE SERIES ON BOSTON HARBOR, 
presented by the Bostonian Society and the 
Friends of Boston Harbor Isiands at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Old State House, at the corner of Washington 
and State Streets. Admission $4; call 242-5610. 


THURSDAY 


“ANCIENT EGYPTIAN TECHNOLOGY,” talk by 
Peter Lacovara at 11 a.m. Meet at the infor- 
mation center at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free with museum 
admission; call 267-9300, x291. 

HARRISON SALISBURY speaks at the American 
Jewish Historical Society's Emma Lazarus Statue 
of Liberty Award Dinner at the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel and Towers. For more information call 
891-8110. 

“SUPER BLUE-GREEN ALGAE AND HEALTH,” 
slide lecture at 7:30 p.m. at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, 575 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 
232-7450. 

“ARTS IN TRANSIT,” talk by Ted Landsmark, 
photographer and assistant to the president of 
Mass. College of Art, at 11:45 a.m. at the State 
Transportation Building, Park Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 262-2246. 

“AN EVENING WITH HELEN EPSTEIN,” at 7 
p.m. at MIT Kresge Little Theater. Presented by 
One Generation After, an organization of children 
of Holocaust victims. Admission $1; call 
244-4728. 

“HOW DO MY KIDS FEEL?”, talk presented by 
the Single Parent Group of the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center at 7 p.m. in room 205 
on the Gosman Jewish Community Campus, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Center. Admission $5; call 
965-7410. 

“BUT WHAT ABOUT...”, an open forum spon- 
sored by the Jewish Family Connection at 7:30 
p.m. at Temple israel, Longwood Ave. and 
Plymouth St., Boston. Free; cali 566-3960. 


FRIDAY . 


INTEGRATING COMPUTER SOFTWARE INTO 
THE DAILY CLASSROOM CURRICULUM is the 
topic of the second annual computer conference 
from 9:30 am. to 2 :30 p.m. at Massasoit 
Community College, in the Fine Arts Building. 
Free; call 588-9100, x382. 
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ART LISTINGS 





Resource Center 


GALLERIES 


ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Jun. 5-Jul. 7:‘A Journey to 
the Mysteries of Color,” paintings and water- 
colors by Moshe Rosenthalis. All-day cham- 
pagne reception Jun. 6. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS’ ARTS AND CRAFTS 
UNLIMITED, 107 Main St., Windsor, VT. Mon.- 
Sun. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Ongoing: works by prison 
artists. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jun. 20: “Beyond the Eighties,” works by kinetic 
sculptor Ed Hendricks, colorist George Snyder, 
and printer and painter Paula Clendenin. 

ART INTENTIONS (87 1-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Jun. 7-21: first annual student art 
show. Reception Jun. 7, 2-5 p.m. 

ART-ZAN CRAFT GALLERY (547-7545), 1 
Arrow St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-8p.m. Sun. noon-5p.m. Through 
Jun, 5: “The Cutting Wedge: Works in Raku,” 
works by Kathi Tighe. 

ARTSTOPS, Cambridge Arts Council (498-9033). 
At Essex Street station through Jun.: Stacey 
Spiegel's “imagination Chamber,” electronic 
media exhibit coordinated with the entry of trains 
into the station. 

BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 29: ‘Artists’ Residen- 
tial/Workspace Exhibit,” eleven design render- 
ings from the National Design Competition for 
the Artists’ Live/Workspace at Mission Hill. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jun. 27: “Chuck Holtzman: Recent 
Work.” Reception Jun. 6, 3-5 p.m. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 7: “Second Annual 
Women in Architecture Exhibition,” including 
works by Andrea Leers, Nancy Goodwin, Melissa 
Bennett, Carolyn Hendrie, Martha Rothman, Ann 
Beha, Doris Cole, and Elizabeth Ericson. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mille Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m. Jun. 5-20: “The St. Cloud 
Eleven,” works by artists who live in the South 
End. 

BOSTON CITY HALL, Gov't. Center, Boston. In 
the Bostonia Gallery, eighth floor, Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 30: “Cityscapes,” 
acrylic paintings by Vincent Battaglia. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA CASTLE, Arlington St., 
Boston. Daily noon-5:45 p.m. Jun. 10-14: 1967 








Boston Early Music Bestivelexhibition, featuring 


Walker Evans, Photo Studio Window Display, Savannah, Georgia, 1936 at the Photographic ; 


exhibits by 150 musical instrument makers and 
dealers and dealers in rare books, prints, 
manuscripts, and other musicalia. 

BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST, One 
Boston Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. In the Vault Gallery, through Sept. 4: 
“Boston Baroque: Elements of Drama in Con- 
temporary Art,” works from the DeCordova 
Museum's permanent collection. 
BRINKERHOFF GALLERY (492-3464), 265 Pear! 
St., Cambridge. Fri-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Jun. 12: “Exuberant Appliances,” paintings, 
sculptures, and prints by Tamara Etingen. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jun. 27: neo-realist charcoal drawings 
by Mary Good. in the Backspace, throughJun. 
27: “She Asked for It, Series Ili," recent paintings 
by Linda Elwood. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 6: “All Star Art Students,” works 
by members of the 1987 graduating class of 
Rindge & Latin High School. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Aug. 8: recent works by 
members of the Armenian Artists Association of 
America. Through Jun. 19: projects by students 
in the Kennedy School Arts Partnership Pro- 
gram. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Jun. 21: “Update,” new 
works by artists whose works were featured last 
season, including Debra Weisberg, Harry Brock, 
Sheliburne Thurber, Laura Eveans, Brenda 
Brown, and Susan Schmidt. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jul. 4: “Summer Pastimes,” 
paintings depicting summer activities. Also, ‘‘The 
Figure in Context,” a selection of prints, draw- 
ings, and watercolors. Also, “George Sloane & 
1.M. Gaugengigl: The American Meissoniers,”’ oil 
paintings, prints, and drawings. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 
19: “Boston Interiors,” watercolors by Mike 
Green. 

DAVID BROWN GALLERY (487-4424), 430 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Jun. 18: works by gallery artists. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 6: New England- 
inspired watercolors by Andrew R. Kusmin. Also, 
new work by artist members. 

DIA ART FOUNDATION (212-431-9232), spon- 
sors an exhibit of works by Fred Sandback, 
through Oct. 31, at 74 Front St., Winchedon. Sat. 
1-5 p.m. and by appointment. 
EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY 


{576-1570), 


» ;981 





Church St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Through Jun. 12: recent work by Gracia 
Dayton. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jun. 
26: “Boston Artists Abroad,” works by recipients 
of Sister City international travel grants. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. inthe 
Portrait Gallery, sample portraits by New Eng- 
land artists. in the Back Space, Jun. 11-28: 
“Indian Country: images of the Southwest,” 
Photography by Bela Kalman. 

GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Jun. 26: “images of the Southwest," works on 
paper and canvas by Nancy Day. Also, ceramic 
masks by Gogo Geoghegan. 

GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY 
(437-9365), 791 Tremont St., Boston. Thurs., 
Sat., Sun. 2-6 p.m., Fri. 2-9 p.m., or by appt. 
Through Jun. 14: annual artists’ show, featuring 
works by 40 resident artists, plus music and 
performance events. 

GALLERY AT PICTURE IT FRAMED (443-4553), 
615 Boston Post Ad., Sudbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Jun. 6: serigraphs by Christian Title. Jun. 8-30: 
“Through Open Doors and Windows,” images of 
doors and windows around the world. 
GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jun. 27: 
“Individual Visions,” works by Shelly Bakke, Tom 
Chesley, and Michael Rosenthal. Reception Jun. 
6, 4-6 p.m. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 
20: new paintings by Ed Stitt. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 6: new paintings in 
landscape by Henry J. Drexler. Jun. 11-Jul 11: 
“New Paintings: American Figures,” by Thom 
Ross. 

GALLERY 69A (756-6681), 69A Hammond St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Jun. 
14: photographs by Stanley L. Moore and 
paintings by Dana Medina. 

GRAPHIC WORKSHOP (542-4110), 34 
Farnsworth St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: endangered species animal posters. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: paintings, sculpture, graphics of guild 
members. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
dun. 24: works by Robert Moore, Jr. 

HARTJE GALLERY (723-2100), 17 Monsignor 
O’Brien Hwy., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 27: recent work by Juan 
Martinez. 

 $tS (596-1811), 119 Newoury S}., Bost 





Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun. 
9: works by Andrew Andersen, Alexandova 
Gildersieen, and David Treff. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jun.: “Erotica,” group exhibit of 
paintings, sculpture, and drawings, including 
work by Harold Tovish and Chris Burr. Reception 
Jun. 6, 2-5 p.m. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. Through Jun. 18: “Time Passing,” paint- 
Ings by Kate Finnegan. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jun. 
30: landscape prints by Hiroshi Yoshida. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Jun. 21: “Resonances,” paintings by Sharon C. 
Lapham. Reception Jun. 6, 4-7 p.m. 

KOL8O (731-8743), 435 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Sat.-Wed. 9.a.m.-6 p.m. Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Fri. 
9 a.m.-3 p.m. Judaica. Through Jun. 30: ‘Biblical 
Women,” serigraphs by Beatrice Wool. 
LAUGHLIN/WINKLER GALLERY (269-1782), 
205 A Street, Fort Point Channel, Boston. Thur.- 
Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Saturday, noon-3 p.m. 
Ongoing: recent works by Peter Hoyle and Phyllis 
Palmer. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Starr Gallery, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 28: “Traces in the Landscape,” 
exhibition of photographs taken in Poland by 
Monika Krajewska. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Jun. 6-20: “An American in Paris,” recent 
paintings, prints, and sculpture by Hiro 
Yamagata. Reception Jun. 6, noon-4 p.m. 
MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Jun. 7: installa- 
tions by Julius and Nancy Selvage, part of Sound 
Art Festival. Jun. 10-14: installations by Morgan 
O'Hara and Pauline Oliveros. Performances Jun. 
10 and 11 at 8:30 p.m. 

MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. fine 
art and handmade gifts by area artists. 

NEW EHRLICH THEATRE ART GALLERY 
(482-6316), 539 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
noon-3 p.m. and 6-9:30 p.m. Jun. 10-28: 
“Together in Different Directions,” works by 
members of the Art Group. Reception Jun. 11, 
5-7 p.m. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Jun. 14: “The Beautiful, 
the Sublime, and the Picturesque,” landscape 
painting in the romantic tradition. 

PHELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
3t., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through July: monoprints by Mario Kon. Also, 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture by gallery 
artists. 

ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
‘til 7 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 30: “Folk 
Art of Mexico,” traditional ceramics and textiles, 
whimsical figures in wood and papier maché. 


‘, PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 


ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Thurs. 
10 a.m.-8'p.m."Sum 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 6: 
“Ten Jewelers,” works by Yvonne Arrit, Ann 
Scott Clark, Mardi-jo Cohen, Patty Davnis, 
Darlys Ewoldt, Jane Ferree, Jane Kuplewitz, 
Barbara McFadyen, Jill Elien Ostrower, Claire 
Sanford. 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Jun. 6-30: 
“Primary Objectives: Color and Form,” works by 
jewelry artists. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 am.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jul. 3: paintings, drawings, and 
collages by Francesca Mallows. Reception Jun. 
6, 4-6 p.m. 

ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jun. 6: oils and pastels by Robert 
Sweeney. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 
Rd., Allston. By appt. Ongoing: works on 
handmade paper by gallery artists. 

SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jun. 30: 
“Glass from the West,” works by eight glass 
artists from the western US. 

SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 Charles St., 
No. 5, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Jun. 30: “Architextures,” sculptures and 
architectural drawings by Kevin Hubbard and 
Ron Kusins. Reception Jun. 5, 8-10 p.m. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Jun. 5-Jul. 20: “Garden 
Treasures,” garden collectibles in mixed media. 
Reception Jun. 11, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

SPECTRUM GALLERY, 330 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 15: “Freedom,” photographic 
paintings by Ellen Gibson Hardy. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 5: “Banking on Art: 75 Years of 
Collecting at State Street.” 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jun. 20: work by Joyce Loughran and 
David Ortans. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jun. 20: “Gallery Artists: 
Part | — Paintings.” Through summer: “On and 
Off the Wall,” changing exhibits of paintings, 
sculpture, and photogr 

SUN GALLERIES (792-9052) 414 Main St. 
Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Continuing 
exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American 
paintings. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 10: 
jewelry designed by Glenda Arentzen and 
Yoshiko Yamamoto, turned-wood bowls, vases, 
and sculptural vessels by Liam O'Neill. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jun. 5: new pastels and oils by Wolf 
Kahn. 

VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON/CUTTING GAL- 
_ LERYS 


Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through 
Jun. 20: “Art To Go,” works by six Boston artists. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.,Wed. 
10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 30: 
“Contemporary and Vintage Japanese Prints 
and Watercolors.” 

WET GALLERY (267-4668), 542 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Through Jun. 8: recent paintings by Ron 
Dabelle, new fabric design by Lynne Anderson. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jun. 20: paintings by 
Sharon Horvath. 


MUSEUMS 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF AMERICA 
(489-2284), 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Sun. 2-4 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs., 2-4:30 p.m. Free. Armenian 
artifacts. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
July 12: “Private Visions: Personal Inter- 
pretations by Gerry Bergstein, Morgan Bulkeley, 
Jod Lourie, Paul Oberst, and Phyilis Palmer,” 
and selections from the permanent collection. 
BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed major holidays. 
Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent display 
includes the battleship Massachusetts, destroyer 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine Lionfish, and 
PT boat 796. 

BERKSHIRE MUSEUM (413-443-7171), 39 
South St., Pittsfield. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 28: “Transforming 
the American Garden: 12 New Landscape 
Designs.” 

BLITHEWOLD GARDENS AND ARBORETUM, 
(401-253-2707), Ferry Rd., Bristol, Ri. Grounds 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. for self-guided tours. 
Mansion open Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m. -4 p.m.. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Also, special activities on 
weekend days; some preregistration required. 
Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. when 
there are no special events. Jun. 6: geology tour 
at 10 a.m. Minimum age, eight years. Fee $7; 
preregistration required. Jun. 7: bird walk at 7 
a.m. Fee $4; preregistration needed. 

BOSTON ATHANAEUM (227-0270), 10’ Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Jul. 10: “Art of the 
New Yorker — a 60 Year Retrospective." 
BOSTON BY FOOT (367-2345) offers walking 
tours for children ages eight to 12 Sun. at 2 p.m., 
meeting at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress 
St., near Faneuil Hall. Admission $2; accompany- 
ing adults required. Also, for adults, ‘The Heat of 
the Freedom Trail” Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10 a.m., 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Meet at Samuel Adams statue, 
Congress St., near Faneuil Hall. Also, “Beacon 
Hill” Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10 a.m., Wed. and Fri. 
at 5:30 p.m. Sun. at 2 p.m. Meet at foot of the 
State House steps, Beacon St. Also, “Copley 
Square in Back Bay,” Wed. and Fri. at noon. 
Meet on steps of Trinity Church, facing Copley 
Square. ‘Also, “The North End,” Sat. at 2 p.m. 
Meet at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress St., 
near Faneuil Hall. All tours $4. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10°a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4.50, children age two. and up and 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. Exhibit center 
with hands-on activities, clubhouse, climbing 
sculpture, grandparents’ house, Japanese 
house. Through June 30: “Tools through Time.” 
Through Aug.: “Babies.” in the Recycle Gallery, 
works by Phyllis Ewen and Marcella Stasa. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Opens 
Jun. 11: “Conflict and Compromise: The Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution in Massachu- 
setts. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.25, children 
ages five to 12 $2.25. Replica ship and period 
museum. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest 
public building. 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through June 1987: “in the Shadow 
of the Acropolis,” art from fourth-century 
Athens. Through Aug. 2: ‘Kindred Spirits: Native 
American and Contemporary Crafts.” Through 
Aug. 16: “Fifth Brockton Triennial,” contem- 
porary painting and sculpture in Boston. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, fisheries and maritime history. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-4477), 
Theatre Marketplace, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 
7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Free. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Sun. 1-5 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through sum- 
mer: first day covers honoring John James 
Audubon. Also, exhibit of strawberries on 
stamps and covers. 

CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD (242-5620), Vis- 
itor information Center. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free 
Through June: the lightship Nantucket //, the last 
lightship decommissioned by the US Coast 
Guard, is on display and open to public free of 
charge, Mon-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, children under 1 free. Nine 
hands-on “discovery rooms.” 

CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., 
Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Open Jun. 1- 
Oct. 15., Admission $2.50, $1.25 children. His- 
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afternoon tea served by costumed hostesses. 
Opens Jun. 7: “The Codmans of Lincoln,” series 
of displays reflecting interests and hobbies of 
family members at the turn of the century. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. Ongoing: paintings of birds by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Through Apr. 1988: “By 


what right ...,” interactive videodisc exhibit in 
celebration of the bicentennial of the US 
Constitution. 


THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 

St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $4 adults, $3 students 
and the elderly, half price Fri. 6-9 p.m. interactive 


9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Old 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: 
“Pattern in Nature and Art,” and paintings from 
the permanent collection. Through Jun. 21: 
“Lifting the Veil,” works by women artists of New 
England 1890-1925. Through Jun. 28: “Before 
1800: Selections from the Permanent Collec- 
tion.” 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 10 a.m.- 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, children-and seniors 50¢. Jun. 
13-Sept. 6: “New Work by Old Friends,” ““A Map 
of the Known World: An Integrated Sound and 
Visual Installation,” ‘Museum School Faculty 
Exhibition: Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture.” 
Preview Jun. 12, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
DEDHAM HISTORICAL SOCIETY (326-1385), 
612 High St., Dedham. Tues., Wed., Fri. 1-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Sept. 11: “Two Dedham Painters: 
Philip and Lilian Hale.” 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., ‘Newton. Call 
552-7148. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE 744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, seniors 
$1.50, children $1. Ongoing: “instructive and 
Amusing: Toys, Dolls, and Games in Essex 
County.” 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Mer- 
riam Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Walk through 
the Ancient World.” Through Jun. 28: paintings 
by John Ferguson Weir. Through Jun. 21: works 
by Dean Byerley and Jerome Witkin. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, antelopes, 
camels, llamas, birds. Admission to Children’s 
Zoo $1. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architectect Olmsted. 
FRENCH LIBRARY, (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston. Through Jun. 30: “La Rendez-vous,” 
oils, watercolors, pastels, and etchings by David 
Roth. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-9 p.m., Wed.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation 
$3, $1 students and seniors. Permanent exhibit 
of art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Concerts Sun. at 3 p.m., Tues. at 6 p.m., Thurs. 
12:15 p.m., Sept.-Jun. 
GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester. Through Sept. 13: 
“Peplums, Panes, Cuts, and Slashes,” exhibit of 
contemporary clothing inspired by medieval and 
Renaissance fashions. 
HOOPER-LEE-NICHOLS HOUSE (547-4252), 
159 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tues., Thurs., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Admission $1. 
HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Hands-on exhi- 
bitions of South Shore maritime history. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, students $2, children under 14 and the 
elderly $1, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Jun. 14: 
“The British Edge,” festival and exhibit of 
cultural and artistic activity of London, including 
works by David Mach, Tim Head, NATO, Mary 
Kelley, Victor Burgin, Edward Allington, Hannah 
Collins. Videos daily: “Single Shots: A Video 
History of Personal Expression (12:15-12:40 
p.m.), “Mediated Narratives” (12;40-1:30 p.m.), 
“Focus: Charles Atlas” (1:30-3:30 p.m.), “The 
British Edge: Video” (3:30-5 p.m.). See listings 
under “Talks,” “Music,” and “Film Specials” for 
other activities associated with this exhibit. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2 children, $10 family. Tennis memorabilia. 
Courts open to public in season. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, under 16 free. JFK photo- 
graphs, audio-visual presentations, and 
memorabilia. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission 50¢, children under 16 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
.m. 
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LECHMERE CANAL PARK, East pent 
Permanent sculpture installations, ‘ 

Stone” by David Phillips and “Never om 
Tree” by William Wainwright. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24 Shattuck St., 
Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
system and water works. Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
labor, capital, and machines, and the history of 
the mills. Free daily tours on various themes; 
reservations required. “Tunes and Tales,” per- 
formance by Alex Demas, at 10:30 a.m. each 
Tues.-Thurs. River excursions, sunset cruises, 
and tours available throughout the week. 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$1, children 25¢. Through September: “Greet- 
ings from Lynn,” postcards from the turn of the 
century. 

LYMAN ESTATE, “THE VALE,” (893-7232), 185 
Lyman St., Waltham. Admission $2. 19th-century 
greenhouses open Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Rd., Lincoin.-Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $4, children ages three to 15 and the 
elderly, $2. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ 
extra. Saturday programs at 2 p.m.; free with 

admission fee. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(536-1608), 1154 Boylston St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Call in advance. Through 
Sept. 4: “The Boston Religion: Unitariana at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,” including 
personal papers of William Ellery Channing, 
Theodore Parker, and Margaret Fuller, and rec- 
ords of Brook Farm. 

METROPARKS HARBOR ISLANDS (727-5215) 
offers free historical program on Georges Island 
as well as other activities. For information on on 
ferry services, call 723-7800 or 749-4500. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
Saturday free. Ongoing: “A Museum Is...”. 
“Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West 
Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Through Dec. 1987: American marble sculpture 
1830-1880. Through mid September: “A Garden 
of Tapestries.” Through duly 26: “Printmaking: 
The Evolving image.” Through Jun. 28: “Eliza- 
beth Murray: The Drawings.” 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Through Aug. 16: “Curiosities and Wonders: 
Evolution of the American Circus."’ Through Oct. 
18: “Optical Amusements: Magic Lanterns and 
Other Transforming images."’ Special events as 
follows. Jun. 7: film, The Grapes of Wrath. Free. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and 
children four-14, $3. Free Wed. 1-5 p.m. 
Planetarium admission $3, students $2, children 
five to 14 and the elderly $2. Combination ticket 
$6.50, students $5.50, children and the elderly 
$4.50. Admission to new wing is free. Admission 
to Mugar Omni Theater $5, $3 for children and 
seniors. Combination ticket for theater and main 
exhibit area is $7.50, $§ for children and seniors. 
Theater showtimes for “New England Time 
Capsule” and The Dream /s Alive are Sat., 11 
a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 p.m.; Sun., noon, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 7, 8 p.m.; Mon., 11 a.m., 1, 2, 3; Tues.- 
Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 p.m.; Fri., 11. am., 1, 
2, 3, 7, 8, 9 p.m. Permanent: sun lab, theatre of 
electricity (indoor thunder and lightning shows 
daily at noon and 2 p.m., Fri. at 7 p.m.), live 
animals, giant egg. Ongoing: “Ben's Grille.” 
Through Sept. 7: “india: a Festival of Science,” 
with daily demonstrations of batik, cuisine, 
music, dance, and other arts. Feature-length 
Indian film shown every Fri. at 7 p.m. through 


Jun. 19. Jun. 5: 36 Chowringhee. Jun. 12: Anandi.. 


Through Jun. 21: “Leonardo da Vinci.” Jun. 11- 
Sept. 20: “Exploring Microscapes.” In the 
planetarium, Tues.-Sun. at 3:30 p.m.: “Stars of 
the Season,” stargaze and identify stars and 
planets each night and during special seasonal 
celestial events. Also, “Images: The New 
Astronomy,” Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m., 
Fri. 11 a.m., 1:30, 7, and 8 p.m. Sat. 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 7 and 8'p.m. Sun. 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30, and 8 p.m., through Sept. 7. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, 
Students, children, and the elderly $2. Through 
Sept. 13: ‘ ‘Ragtops to Riches: Great American 
Convertibles.” 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (994-0115), 
50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 
for the elderly, 50¢ children under 12. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 
89" whaling ship, ‘‘New England Fisheries.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 
Students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after 4 p.m. adults .$4.50,. children $2.25, 
students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Ongo- 
ing: “Boston Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the 
Pian.” Daily sea lion and dolphin shows aboard 
the Discovery. Whale watches daily through Oct. 
25. Through Jun. 30, boat leaves at 9 a.m. Mon.- 
Fri. and at 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. on weekends and 
holidays. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
library and portrait gallery. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (791-9211), 
222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon., Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Wed., Fri. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50 
adults, $2.75 children 3- 16, re come: uf 
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Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Library 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, children 
and the elderly $3. Children’s tours for six -or 
more children Tues.-Fri. through Oct. 31. Ad- 
mission $2.50 per child; reservations required. 
June flowers include dogwood, mountain laurel, 
flame azalea, rhododendron, wild and cultivated 
iris, showy lady's slipper, prickly pear, turkey 
beard, pitcher plants. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Through Jun. 28: recent paintings by 
Olga Antonova. Reception Jun. 8, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Also, minerals and gemstones. West Newton 
Branch, 492 Waltham St., West Newton. Through 
Jun. 30: paintings by Gideon Cohen. Highlands 
Branch, 30 Hartford St., Newton. Highlands. 
Through Jun. 30: works by Newton Highland 


artists. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $3, $1 children. Permanent collection 
of works by the artist. 

THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. 
Starting Apr. 18, Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-4:30 p.m. Open June-October Mon., 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and 
holidays 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2.75, $2 
seniors, $1.50 children six- 16. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission 75¢ adults, children and the elderly, 
25¢. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
$8.50 adults, $4 children ages six-15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Special 
programs related to the US Constitution every 
Sat. through October. Ongoing: tavern sign 
exhibit, “Small Measure of Childhood Treasure” 
exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, Folk Art 
Gallery. Special events as follows. Jun. 6: 
Historically dressed interpreters demonstrate 
scrubbing floors, airing mattresses, and white- 
washing walls. Jun. 6, 7: blacksmithing de- 
monstrations. 

ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2.75, the elderly $2, 
children under 18 $1.50. Home of the Alcotts. 
Narrated tours daily April through October. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $3; 
students and seniors $2, under 16 $1.50. 
Opening Jun.: ‘The Port of Salem: Merchants, 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7.50, $4.75 
children five-13; combination ticket (including 
admission to Mayflower /I) available. Recreation 
of 17th-century village. Through Nov. 30: “Pil- 
grim impressions: Dutch Prints of the Pilgrim 
Era.” Through Oct. 31: Wampanoag surmmer 


campsite. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- 
SEUM (487-1750), 460 Commercial St., Prov- 
incetown. Daily noon-4 p.m., 7-10 p.m. Volun- 
tary contributions. May 29-Jun. 25: young 
artists’ exhibition. 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 
noon- 10 p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five- 15 
and seniors, $6 per family. Seniors admitted for 
50¢ during May. Through Jun. 8: “Fenway Park 
1912-1987.” 
SAINT GAUDENS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(603-675-2175), off Rte. 12A, Cornish, NH. 
Through Jul. 5: recent lithographs and drawings 
_—_ Adolph Benca. 

SPNEA (227-3956), Harrison Gray Otis House, 
141 Cambridge St., Boston. Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. to 7:30 p.m., Sat. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission free. House tours, $2. 
SOMERVILLE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(666-9810), Central St. and Westwood Ad., 
Somerville. Tues.-Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission free. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. Free 
Sunday programs for children from 1-4 p.m. 
Through Jun. 14: Springfield Art League 68th 
annual exhibition. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six 
to 16 $1. Through Aug.: “Our Collection,”’ works 
from permanent collection. Ongoing: “Command 
Center,” computer-simulated voyage. 
WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. Parking 
$3. Guided walks to Thoreau house site and 
back; illustrated by excerpts from Thoreau’s 
works, Sun. at 1:30 p.m. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1—4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1.50, under 
14, 50¢. Through Sept. 6: “Dressed To Kill,” dolis 
with original wardrobes, 1830-1960. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM (452-7641), 243 
Worthen St. Lowell. Tues.-Fri., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Free. in the Whistler House Gallery, through Jun. 
28: works by independent photographers. In the 
Parker Gallery, Jun. 5-28: works by independent 
artists. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Jun. 21: “Renderings from Worcester's 
Past: Nineteenth-Century Architectural Drawings 
for the American Antiquarian Society.” Through 
Aug. 30: “New Prints,” American and European 
prints of recent acquisition. 
WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and the Riverway, Boston. Daily 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ARTS CENTER (764-3341), 111 Main St., 
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projection by Sally Weber. Reception Jun. 13, 
4-7 p.m. 

ARTSPACE GALLERY (413-772-6811), 7 Frank- 
lin St., Greenfield. Jun. 2-26: “Polaroid Images,” 
works by Edward Judice. 

BOSTON CITY HALL Scolly Square Gallery, 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jun.: “Trans-" 


formations,” photoessay depicting the Center for 
Creative Art Therapies’ program for elderly 
people in Boston public housing. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3, Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Our Work Is More Than Our 
Jobs,” photographs by employees of Campus 
Camera. 

BOSTON’S JEWISH YOUNG ADULT CENTER 
(566-5946), 1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, 
Brookline. Through Jul. 28: photos depicting 
aspects of American Jewish life, by A.J. Winn. 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-7603), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., Sat. 
"til midnight. Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Jun. 7: “Venetian Light,” cibachrome color 
scenes of Venice, Italy, by Holly Smith Pediosky. 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Jun. 9-Jul 3: “instants '87,” twelfth annual 


employee photography exhibit. 

COOLIDGE CORNER MOVIEHOUSE (734-2501), 
290 Harvard St., Brookline. Open showtimes. 
Through Jun. 30: photographs by Melinda 
Simon. 

THE GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE AS- 
SOCIATES (890-3773), 123 Second Ave., 
Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., weekends 
by app’t. Through Jul. 2: works by Carol Lee. 
HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
(489-3850), 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., weekends by appt. Through Jun. 30: 
photographs of Massachusetts landscapes by 
J.E. ingoldsby, Jr. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
vintage 19th- and 20th-century photographs. 
LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (451-5230), 107 
South St., third fir., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Jun. 12: works by Rogier 
Gregoire. 

PALM PRESS GALLERY (486-8448), 27 Goid- 
smith St., Littleton. Through Jul. 3: “Aaron 
Siskind: Homage to Franz Klein,” and “Bradford 
Washburn: Mountain Views.” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
noon.-5 p.m., Thurs. ‘til 8 p.m. Through Jun. 7: 
photofabric sculptures by Catherine Jarisen and 
photographs by Kathleen Chmelewski. Also: 
works by nine New England master photo- 
graphers, Walker Evans, Berenice Abbott, Minor 
White, Harold Edgerton, Gyorgy Kepes, Lotte 
Jacobi, Aaron Siskind, Harry Callahan, and 
Bradford Washburn. 

RIZZOLI INTERNATIONAL BOOKSTORE 
(437-0700), Copley Place, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 
10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Jun. 1-Jul. 13: color photographs by 
Jim Haberman. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Jun. 20: “Jim Stone: Photographs from 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan.’ Jun. 6-Jul. 31: 
works by Annie Leibovitz. 

SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Jun. 15: “Freedom,” photographic paintings by 
Ellen Hardy. : 

TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267-8688), 
338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Jun. 7: color photographs by Mary Kiely. 
URBAN ARTS (262-2246). At State Transpor- 
tation Building, 10 Park Plaza, Boston, through 
Jun. 26: “Along the El,” photos documenting life 
along the elevated Orange Line. Open Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Fri. 9 am.-3 p.m. 
Through Aug. 16: ArtQuest '87, artwork by 40 
place winners in a major national art competition, 
including Mass. artists Cynthia Welton, Barbara 
Eckhardt, Naomi Ribner, and Rebecca Krinke. 
BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 

Horn Library Gallery, Babson Park, Wellesley. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2 to 4 p.m. Through 
Jun. 12: paintings by Robert E. Moore. 
BOSTON COLLEGE 

BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
Centre St, Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 15: works by graduating studio 
majors. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m..-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Jun. 10-Jul 16: works by Amy Drezner and 
Davis Columbo. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Through Jun. 14: 
“Ten at Rose,” works by Alex Katz, Frank Stella, 
Mel Ramos, Helen Frankenthaler, Matta, Charles 
Garabedian, William Beckman, Gregory 
Gillespie, Katherine Porter, and Stephen An- 
tonakos. 

American Jewish Historical Society (89 1-8 110), 
Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: Statue of Liberty. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Seven days, dawn to 
dusk. First and oldest arboretum in North 
America. 265 acres of land, with more than 6500 
species of hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours 
available; maps available at Hunnewell Visitor 
Center. Nature hunt for children, “Tree Cheers 
for Kids,” goes on throughout summer. Children 
can stop by visitors’ center for a map with clues. 
Fee 25¢. 








Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(451-0726), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. First- 
flooe.galiery, Mon:-Fri. 9: a:m.«b+.pim>,:Sat: 9 
@m.-6hp.m., Sun.) naan & p.m Sect; Gallery, 





Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3 for all three museums (good only that 
day), students and the elderly $1.50, children up 
to age 18 free. Free Sat. mornings. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 


2: “Turkish Art from the Edwin Binney, mM, 
Collection.” Busch-Reisinger Museum 
(495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Through 
Jun. 14: “Friedrich Weinbrenner: Architect of 
Karisruhe,” drawings of German architect 
Friedrich Weinbrenner. Fogg Art Museum 
(495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Through 
Aug. 9: “Creative Transformations: Drawings 
and Paintings by Fernando Zobel.” Through Jun. 
14: “Russia, the Land, the People.” 

Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. Through 
Aug.: “Songs of the Spring Warblers.” Through 
1987: masks of Liberia. Jun. 5-7: “Inuit Show,” 
featuring sculpture, baskets, and prints from La 
Fédéderation des Coopératives du Nouveau 
Québec. Jun. 12-14: “Southwest Indian Mini- 
show," featuring collection of miniature Navajo 
rugs. 

Semitic Museum (495-5656), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Donation $2. Through June 15: “The Jewish 
Experience at Harvard and Radcliffe," 
“Harvard's Arabian Nights.” 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 

Bakalar Sculpture Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 p.m.-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jun. 28: “Mojotech: Betye 
Saar at MIT.” 

Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jun. 27: “Telegenic 
Charismas,” portraiture by Jeremy Gardner. 
Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” 
Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 20 Ames St. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Jun. 28: “Elizabeth Murray: Paintings and 
Drawings.” : 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Through Jun. 27: 
“Black on Black,” environmental light installa- 
tion by Beth Galston. Through June 27: 80th- 
anniversary exhibit of the Guild of Bookworkers. 
Also, “Microscapes: The Hidden Art of High 
Technology,” photographs of microelectronics 
software and lightwave communications. 
Through Jul. 31: “Artists in the Computer Age.” 
Through Aug. 29: ‘Martin Mugar: Recent 
Works.” 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Jun. 5-Jul. 3: paintings and mono- 
prints by Ji Yun-Fei. Reception Jun. 6, 1-3 p.m. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jun. 
15:"Visiones: Latino America,” works by six 
Latin American artists. 

Richards Gallery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. Through Jun. 20: “A 
Garden of Delights,” color photography by Tom 
Petit. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY(475-7515) 

Addison Gallery, Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Jul. 31: “At Work 
and Play,” paintings and prints from the per- 
manenj collection. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Museum (401-331-3511), 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ril. Tues., Wed., Fri, Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Thurs. noon-8 p.m. Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $1, 50¢ seniors, 25¢ children. Ad- 
mission free during May. Through Jun. 7: “To Bid 
Farewell: Images of Death in the Ancient World.” 
Through Aug. 15: “Ch’ing Dynasty Men's Wear.” 
Through Sept. 27: “Hokusai and His Followers.” 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-9300, ext. 656) 

Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Through Jun. 7: work by 
recipients of the school’s travel scholarship. Jun. 
8-Jul.3: work in all media by members of the 
continuing education program. 

SMITH COLLEGE 

Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.,-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Aug.: “Homage to Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Wessel Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sat., 9 a..-5 p.m. Sun., 2-10 
p.m. Through Jun. 7: “American Military insignia 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE AT ORONO 
(207-581-3255) 

Graphics Gallery, Memorial Union, Orono. Mon.- 
Fri. 7 a.m.-midnight, Sat., Sun. 7 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Through Nov. 29: prints from the permanent 
collection by Winslow Homer, James. A. McN. 
Whistler, and other Americans of the 19th and 
20th centuries. Through Jun. 14: selection of 
recent additions to the permanent collection, 


Disque. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 


Wellesley. 
College Museum, Jewett Arts Center. Mon.-Sat. 
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THIS WEEK 


*kk%The Cult, ELECTRIC (Sire). 
Aside from the déja vu joys of its regurgi- 
tating every heavy guitar of the ‘70s, 
Electric is still pretty pissa. Producer Rick 
Rubin is clearly pulling the strings, but the 
Cult respond to Rubin's challenge with a 
barrage of buzzy guitars. and blitzkrieg 
drumming, with singer-lyricist lan Astley's 
bratty tambourine right out front. The Cult's 
agreeable snottiness and lack of bet- 
hedging irony honor forebears like AC/DC 
and Zep: the careering “Love Removal 
Machine”’ single, with Billy Duffy's guitar 
grunts and a deliciously brainless chorus 
paced by Astley’s fervid bellowing, is a 
spiritual and sonic little brother to Zep's 
“Whole Lotta Love’’ that can still stand on 
its own two biker boots (as can the Cult’s 
lurid stomp. through Steppenwoif's ‘‘Born 
To Be Wild’’) . if there’s a weak link here it's 
Astley's metal-by-numbers vocals; his 
screeches aren't priapic, they're merely 
stiff. The tattooed and mascaraed Astley 
sounds as if he has no idea that cock rock is 
a randy joke, or that he’s the punch line. 
**k*kGut Bank, THE DARK AGES 
(Coyote/Twin Tone). Gut Bank's un- 
assumingly gloomy sound is cofled, slangy, 
sardonic: three New Jersey girls on film noir 
plus one guy on bass move The Dark Ages 
inexorably from the seductive angst of 
“Blood Lust’’ to the claustrophobia-a-go- 
go of “Behind Bars,’’ Mocking and dis- 
passionate, singer/songwriter/guitarist 
Karyn Kuhl swipes handy personas that 
help express her determination to escape 
the confines of personality altogether. A 
ciphei as a singer, Kuhl fills in the blankness 
with her lead guitar. Her curt, haywire solos 
give The Dark Ages the intelligence it needs. 
The flailing dissonance of her playing on 
“Guilty as Sin" is outwardly spasmodic but 
internally precise, true to its own bitter rigor. 
KuhI's playing evokes a stream of wayward 
dreams, grim choices, overdue debts, 
terrible secrets. The Dark Ages is no big 
deal, but it gives the disenfranchised room 
to breathe, even to scorn the deception du 
jour. 
*&*k ‘Eddie Hinton, LETTERS FROM 
MISSISSIPPI (Amaithea). As a white soul 
singer of long renown, Eddie Hinton again 
fails to confirm the accolades that have 
followed him around since the heyday of 
Stax. The finest number here, ‘| Want a 
Woman,"’ has Hinton swooning, sighing, 
and punching across the loneliness and 
isolation of the lyrics. But the album 
includes abjectly silly numbers like ‘‘Wet 
Weather Man,"’ cryptic pieces like ‘‘Every- 
body Meets Mr. Blue,"’ and flaky dance 
tunes like ““Ting-a-Ling-Ling."’ Still, Hinton’s 
acoustic guitar work can catch you off 
guard with its finesse, and his crunching 
baritone does put over numbers like “My 
Searching Is Over.” 
*& & XLUTHER INGRAM (Profile). A small 
breakthrough (or return to form) for the old 
“If Loving You Is Wrong’. man. Once a 
coarse, grating singer, he’s adopted a 
sleeker, love-man/sophisticate soul styling. 
He displays light, tender regard on “Baby 
Don't Go Too Far” and “How Sweet It 
Would: Be." The numbers produced in 
Muscle Shoals by veterans Jimmy Johnson, 
Roger Hawkins, and Ingram himself have 
more rawness and down-home spice in the 
vocals; the record does admit the man- 
datory devices of the '80s, including two or 
three synthesizers and madcap, busy-club 
beats, but Ingram comes through anyway. 
Moment of oddball inspiration: Dylan's 
“You Got To Serve Somebody."’ 
*&*XXLENNY PICKETT WITH THE 
BORNEO HORNS (Carthage). This is as 
good-timy a “record for saxophone 
ensemble as one might imagine. Pickett, 
who plays tenor, writes all the music for the 
trio; on the album's four examples of 
“Dance Music for Borneo Horns,"’ they are 
supported only by trap drums and oc- 
casional bongos, and these pieces deliver 
the tang and funkiness of the World 
Saxophone Quartet with a more carefree 
spirit. Four other compositions add a brass 
section and present a more reflective side of 
Pickett the composer. The only reservation 
is that Pickett, who displayed both person- 
ality and inspiration as a tenor soloist on 
Bobby Previte’s Bump the Renaissance, 
does little extended blowing here, though a 
sense of his improvising can be gleaned 
from the seven-layered “Solo for Sax- 
ophone and Tape." 
** & Quartet Music, WINDOW ON THE 
LAKE (Nine Winds). Quartet Music is an 
acoustic, string-centered ensemble com- 
prising violinist Jeff Gauthier, guitarist Nels 
Cline, bassist Eric von Essen, and per- 
cussionist Alex Cline; it began in free-jazz 
territory but now incorporates worid-music 
touches as well as a doliop of New Age. 
Although traces of this last gehre lead to 
Static stretches on the title piece, most of 
QM's work is rich in detail and quiet tension. 
The musicians evince an obvious empathy, 
and. their textural resources are thoughtfully 
expanded on Window with occasional 
piano, recorder, and chromatic harmonica. 
Von Essen, the primary composer, is 
growing more alert to the ruminative talents 
of his partners, particularly the lyric sinew of 
Gauthier’s violin. 
@Barbra Streisand, ONE VOICE (Colum- 
bia). As she gushes at one point: “By my 
silence, | was condoning the madness of 
nations, | could remain silent no longer.” 
indeed: now she's instigating some mad- 


ness of her own. 
*®kJohnny Taylor, LOVER BOY 








(Malaco). Success — in the form of 1975's 
“Disco Lady’’ — sure did spoil Johnny 
Taylor: the successor to Sam Cooke in the 
Soul Stirrers and a stirring soul singer on his 
at one time is still on the road back from the 
disco interno his posthit records sank into. 
His third LP for the indie soul-specialist label 
adds some experimental touches to the 
land of blues and testifying. On ‘Universal 
Lady” Taylor slides back and forth among 
falsetto, mid range, and a low baritone, but 
his steamy wailers steal the show as usual: 
“Girl of My Dreams,” “‘Lately,”’ and “If | 
Lose Your Love’’ include dripping pass- 
ages, explorations of romantic crises, and 
the powerful inflections that have 
characterized Taylor's best songs for 20 
years. With a modicum of airplay, Taylor 
could again become a well-known name 
above the Mason-Dixon Line. 
*k*k‘2John Zorn, COBRA (hat Hut). 
The value of top-quality independents like 
hat Hut becomes apparent with this ex- 
tended piece, which takes Zorn's view of 
improvised performance as a game to be 
played by predetermined rules and expands 
it from previous solo and duet applications 
into a larger ensemble. The players — using 
turntables and tapes as well as electric 
guitars, various keyboards, and a pair of 
harps — respond to a series of cues from a 
prompter, with the ensuing conjunctions 
and clashes drawing forth further variations. 
Hat Hut presents the piece in two album- 
length versions, one recorded live in 1985 
with 10 players plus prompter, a second cut 
in the studio last year with three additional 
performers. The live recording, despite a 
greater reliance on quoted fragments of 
familiar tunes, allows for more extended and 
seamless responses (from several SoHo 
regulars) in its four long movements; the 
studio version, chopped and blocked into 
10 shorter episodes so it resembles a team 
practice rather than Zorn’s game itself, 
draws strength from the added textural 
diversity 


PREVIOUS 


* * KX SHEILA E. (Paisley Park/Warner 
Bros.). Although Prince's favorite per- 
cussionist likes to act up, she lives to jam, 
and the finest parts of her second LP 
suggest that her acting up goes hand in 
hand with her jams. “‘Love on a Blue Train’’ 
is the funkiest cut on the record, and though 
in some ways it’s another *'1999"" riff-off, 
Sheila E. triumphs by singing angular biue- 
note melodies against her own steaming 
chunks of percussion and the rutting 
trumpets of Eric Leeds and Matt Blistan. 
Other take-charge pop-funk women like 
Janet Jackson and Jody Watley have 
nothing on Sheila E. when it comes to 
fleshing out a beat with their voices, and she 
not only provides her own beats and songs 
— on this record you can tell she cares 
about ‘‘this koo-koo world." 
* kk t:Feedtime, SHOVEL (Aberrant, 
import). This is an artlessly seething slab of 
thorny sludge from an obscure Sydney 
three-piece that nails down the spirit of the 
Stooges better than any other band going. 
Guitarist Rick picks a vector-shaped boogie 
riff and nonchalantly digs it deeper into the 
soil, and like the Iggy Pop of old, these 
cheetahs aren't out to shock or impress so 
much as simply to document the outrage 
they feel. !t's hard to tell why the sight of 
mundane strangers outrages them on 
“Shoeshine Shuffle,"’ you just know it does. 
“Nobody's Fault But Mine’ is a blunt 
junkyard snarl with a singer whose mom 
damned him to Hell because he doesn’t 
pray anymore. There’s subtle humor in 
these bristling harangues, and more com- 
passion than repulsion. And the way the 
serrated edges of the fracas grate makes for 
a thoroughly tense and bumpy ride. Make 
no mistake: on the basest physical level, 
these guys kick bootie. 
** kKraftwerk, “THE TELEPHONE 
CALL” (Warner Bros.). Here's a lonely- 
boy disconnection from art-ballad London 
vocals offered by the band that first put 
electrobeats into disco. Although merely 
trying to phone one’s lost girlfriend is a 
shrunken horizon compared to Kraftwerk's 
archetypal train beats in ‘‘Trans Europe 
Express,"’ for dancers who have no need to 
jet out of their home city, failing to reach 
one's crosstown lover by telephone can be 
just as crushing as it was for classic disco to 
find no dream lover at the end of a long, 
exhausting train ride. 
* & & hJoe Lovano, TONES, SHAPES & 
COLORS (Soul Note). Tenor saxophonist 
Lovano has long been a favorite around 
Boston, and his debut album as a leader is 
long overdue. Although the credits suggest 
the performances were sold to producer 
and Soul Note owner Giovanni Bonandrini 
after they were recorded, the sound is fine 
and the numbers are complete statements 
rather than edited snippets. Apart from the 
leader's muscular Coltrane-derived horn, 
the album benefits from the playing and 
writing of another local favorite, pianist Ken 
Werner. 
*& & & David Murray, NEW LIFE (Biack 
Saint). This 1985 session by the Murray 
octet marked the band’s first visit to the 
studio in more than three years and is easily 
the loosest and most straight-ahead of its 
four albums. Two of the four tracks are long 
blues, and ail the members, especially 








Purcell covers the high reeds. Nothing too 
abstract here, just juggernaut swing and 
inspired blowing. 

*&kk*‘YHilton Ruiz, SOMETHING 
GRAND (Novus/RCA). Pianist Ruiz has 
come up with an album that fully reflects his 
synthesis of jazz and Afro-Latin musics. The 
key is percussionists Ignacio Berroa, Daniel 
Ponce, and Charlie Santiago, who cover the 
ritmo caliente, and horn men Lew Soloff 
(trumpet), Steve Turre (trombone), and 
surprise guest Sam Rivers (on saxes and 
flute), who keep up with improvisation. By 
setting his original themes over familiar 
chord patterns and placing as much 
emphasis on his energetic comping as on 
his solos, Ruiz underscores the primary role 
rhythm plays in his music. The band is large 
and varied enough, however, for the players 
to have stretched out a bit more. A fairly 
grand record nonetheless. 

*& kk kTess, “ANOTHER NIGHT” (RCA, 
import). Tess sings French and English in 
one of disco’s sultriest voices, swaying 
between the two as if from her departed 
lover's American bed back to her lonely 
one. When her saxophonist wails a sleepy 
R&B solo to her guitarist’s roots-rock 
twang, Tess gets tied up, and only an 
exploding fast break of rock and roll unties 
her. It's just a dream. The sleazy lonely-girl 
tempo returns, and as Tess closes her eyes 
murmuring, “Hey baby, jusqu’au bout, 
another night,’’ the dancer doesn't know if 
he’s with or without her. 

***‘*2Henry Threadgill Sextet, YOU 
KNOW THE NUMBER (Novus/RCA). This 
may not be the most startling Threadgill 
Sextet album, but it's the best for drawing in 
new listeners: with its balance of depth and 
accessibility, this sounds like the proper 
Threadgill album for a major label. Without 
slighting Threadgill’s emotional weight 
(“Silver and Gold Baby, Silver and Gold’’) 
or his more sweeping compositional visions 
(‘‘Theme from Thomas Cole"’), You Know 
the Number also offers two unapologetic 
groovers, the affirmative “Good Times’’ and 
the more down-and-dirty ‘Bermuda Blues.” 
Néw and old hands in the band join together 
admirably, but the biggest news is the 
growing command of Diedre Murray's cello 
and the increasing prominence of the two- 
member string section Murray forms with 
bassist Fred Hopkins. 

** ‘Various Performers, THE OR- 
IGINAL SOUNDTRACK TO “HANNAH 
AND HER SISTERS” (Columbia). This 
won't wow any jazz purists — if the Count 
Basie Orchestra's ‘‘Back to the Apple’’ is 
the album's muscle, simpie swing highs like 
Harry James's “You Made Me Love You" 
and “I've Heard That Song Before’’ are 
closer to its pop heart. indulging Woody 
Allen's nostaigia is a pleasure when it 
comes to piano renditions by Derek Smith 
of Rodgers and Hart tunes, or the Lloyd 
Nolan/Maureen O'Sullivan golden-years 
romp through ‘Bewitched,"’ but Bobby 
Short’s “I'm in Love Again’’ is simply an 
indulgence. 

**xXVarious Performers, THE OR- 
IGINAL SOUNDTRACK TO “PLATOON” 
AND SONGS FROM THE ERA (Atlantic). 
This is a resolute piece of work, an eight- 
song sequence surrounded and given a 
noble pop seriousness by Samuel Barber's 
Adagio for Strings. Atter the ‘intensity of 
Merle Haggard, the Doors, Aretha Franklin, 
and others, the Rascals’ urban pastoral 
“Groovin’ "* comes like a helicopter lift out 
of the jungle. Aside from one overly 
programmatic track from Georges De- 
lerue’s workmanlike score, this soundtrack 
more than redeems its Big Chiltstyle 
trafficking in the past. 


CLASSIC 


*&k*x*Grandmaster Flash and the 
Furious Five, “THE ADVENTURES OF 
GRANDMASTER FLASH ON THE 
WHEELS OF STEEL” (Sugarhill single, 
1981). As digital sampling becomes more 
and more pervasive as a _ recording 
technique in pop, the belief that anything is 
possible in a studio nowadays is also on the 
rise. But “Wheels of Steel’’ took the cut- 
and-paste-sound approach currently used 
covertly on many records and made the 
scavenging of other songs its very subject 
“How smart can you steal and how slick can 
you mix?" the number asks. This technical 
apex of one of rap’s leading turntabie- 
spinners is tremendously influential — many 
of today’s dance-music and rock produc- 
tion tricks, such as those by Arthur Baker, 
are unimaginable without it. Flash started as 
a South Bronx dance-hall DJ whose 
trademark was taking his favorite portions 
of rock and rap songs and repeating them 
for heightened effect. ‘Wheels of Steei"’ 
was a solo shot by Fiash designed to 
showcase the turntable wizardry that 
knocked out live crowds. After a stuttering 
intro, Flash lets Biondie’s ‘‘Rapture,"’ Chic's 
“Good Times,” Queen's “Another One 
Bites the Dust,"’ and snippets from early 
Flash 12-inches glide in and slam out of the 
unwavering beat. These songs of different 
tempos all fit without being forced; Flash 
makes the song a meeting ground. Spoken 
sections, boasts, and song apexes are finely 
woven into a surprisingly seamless whole. 
Before the razor-edged righteousness of 
“The " and “White Lines (Don't 
Don’t Do it)" turned attention to rap- 
per/writer Melle Mel, the group was a 
showcase for Flash. This is why. (‘Wheels 
of Steel” can still be found as a big single 
and is also available on Sugarhill’s Greatest 
Rap Hits, Voturne 2.) ' . 
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Something new is happening 


DISCOVER .... 


Huck’s Hideaway~ 


Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 
Tony Palumbo, Kevin Shea Just 5 minutes from the Expressway 
PHONE: 269-9400 Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


Tucked away in Boston’s waterfront area lies a lively little 
: nightspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere. 
Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


YOUR HOSTS: 


FEATURING: Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Daily Luncheon Specials Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
Supper served 6-10 pm FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 
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AMERICAN BEEF. Grey Johnson directs 
this premiere of Elizabeth Diggs’s play, 
which chronicles, in overexhaustive detail, a 
momentous day in the life of an Oklahoma 
cattle-ranch family. The Okies spend 24 
hours agonizing about 
whether to sell their back-breaking, barely- 
break-even operation to the government for 
$5 million (thereby assuming a mythic role 
in the Disappearance of the West) or to 
hang on to their Way of Life (thereby 
becoming candidates for the Chump of the 
Year). From its title, American Beef sug- 
gests a parody of David Mamet's American 
Buffalo, but far from satirizing anything, 
Diggs has only the benign intention of 
reassuring us that change is fine and dollars 
are dandy. If anything, her play is a blanded- 
out PTL Club rewrite of Sam Shepard's 
Curse of the Starving Class. Johnson's 
production takes Diggs’s awkward 
metaphors as well as her desultory plotting 
at. face value. Often your disbelief is too 
insistent to be suspended, though the 
generally competent Gloucester ensemble 
does make many individual scenes absorb- 
ing. At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
East*Main Street, Gloucester (281-4099) , 
through June 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$11 to $14.50. 

ARCHANGELS DON’T PLAY PINBALL. 
American premiere of Italian comedian 
Dario Fo’s ‘‘knockabout nightmare 
dreamed by a clown, about an engaging 
simpleton roughed up by fate, bureaucracy, 
and the dogcatcher.’’ Codirected by the 
author and his wife, playwright and actress 
Franca Rame. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre in repertory at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), through July 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday, at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Friday 
(June 5 only) , and Saturday, and at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $25. 

AS IS. The Boston premiere of William 
Hoffman's play, about a gay man coping 
with AIDS, that won an Obie for dis- 
tinguished playwriting as well as a Drama 
Desk Award in 1985. Although it vacillates 
somewhat predictably between misty-eyed 
remembrance and black humor, this is 
surely the most potent, and disarmingly 
honest, gay drama since Harvey Fierstein's 
Torch. Song Trilogy. Hofiman’s work is 
about the AIDS crisis, but its message is 
grounded in deft and often moving 
dramaturgy. We're not just dealing with 
death stats and safe-sex admonitions here; 
we're privy to a very palpable love among 
the ruins. The production is uneven but 
certainly adequate, and the performance by 
Michael Goodson is both commanding and 
carefully modulated to the cramped space. 
Presented by Triangle Theatre at the 
Paramount Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (353-0434), through June 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix-$10. 

THE BIG APPLE CIRCUS. The Obie- 
winning, internationally flavored, one-ring, 
European-style circus (the performing arm 
of the New York School for Circus Arts) is 
celebrating its 10th year with an all-new 
“carnival” theme. Presented by the Chil- 
dren’s Museum on Northern Avenue, across 
from Anthony's Pier 4 Restaurant, Boston 
(350-7757) , through June 14. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday (ex- 
cept Saturday, June 6, at 7), with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Tuesday and Saturday, at 11 
a.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 1 and 
4:30 p.m. on Sunday, June 7, and at 12:30 
and 4 p.m. on Sunday, June 14. Tix $7 to 
$20. 

THE BIG LIE. New show by now four-year- 
old ImprovBoston; act one is improvisa- 
tional and thrives on audience suggestion, 
whereas act two, made up of original songs 
and prepared material, takes the form of a 
variety show satirizing our media-oriented 
society. At Ryles, 212 Hampshire Street, 
Cambridge (876-9330), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Thursday. Tix $7.50. 
BLUE WINDOW. Craig Lucas’s play, an 
“underground hit” in New York, purports to 
expose the loneliness behind the chic at a 
Manhattan dinner party. Groveling in 
psychological ephemera, celebrating life's 
throwaway moments, Lucas does indeed 
succeed in putting banality on stage. But is 
the game worth the candle? Particularly 
when the boring world the playwright has 
put under his microscope is so antiseptic — 
a swarm of Manhattan yuppies who are 
dying for Relationships and Love amid a 
clutter of chi-chi gewgaws and affected 
conversation. The stabs at significance 
would be easier to take if Lucas had at 
least rooted his routine existential dilem- 
mas in comedy; a New York party filled 
with phony-baloney intellectuals would 
seem to offer unlimited potential for social 
satire and farce. But this tedious get- 
together is peopled by more party poopers 
than a Salem witch hunt. Striving for mini- 
malism, Lucas has created a new form — 
trivialism; and this production doesn’t 
make you want to fight for your right to 
party. Director Allen Kennedy aims for 
high-class suds, but most of the cast stay 
mired in sit-com. At the Theatre of New- 
buryport, 75 Water Street, Newburyport 
(462-3332) , through June 21. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 

BRIDE OF THE MUTANT’S TOMB. 
Premiere of a new comedy, by local 
playwright and actor Larry (Jump Camp) 
Biamire, about the antics of a film crew 
shooting a low-budget sci-fi thriller. At the 


Open Door Theatre, Pine Bank Park, 
Jamaica Way, Boston (524-2980) , June 11 
through July 15. Curtain is at’ 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $7 to $8. 
BUM SUNDAY. Staged reading of a new 
play by Seymour Simckes. At the Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (491-8166), June 5 through 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. 
Tix $3. 

CAMELOT. The Lerner and Loewe musical 
is back again, with Richard. Harris still 
playing Jack Kennedy. At the Providence 
Performing Arts Center, 220 Weybosset 
Street, Providence (401-421-2997), 
through June 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $19.50 to $25.50. 


‘CLOUD NINE. Caryl Churchill's synoptic 


surrealistic satire of British sexual mores. At 
the Berkshire Public. Theatre, 30 Union 
Street, Pittsfield (413-445-4634), in re- 
pertory through September 5. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday (June 7 only). Tix $10 to 
$15. 

COMING OF AGE. Premiere of Rae 
Edelson's romantic comedy, choice of this 
year’s NEWorks Series, in which a young 
immigrant woman comes to maturity as 
ragtime America sobers up for World War |. 
At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), June 10 
through 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $10 to $15. 

THE DEAL. Matthew Witten’s new play, 
about an FBI sting operation in a small 
working-class city, is the first winner of the 
Clauder Competition. Judy Braha directs. 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at Studio 210, 264 Huntington Av- 
enue, Boston (266-3913), through June 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Tix $12. 

THE DIARY OF A SCOUNDREL. Russian 
satirist Alexander Ostrovsky’s comedy con- 
cerns a fortune hunter who manipulates his 
high-society victims with a strategy based 
on their own hypocrisy. Presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913), through June 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $10 to 
$24.50. (See review in this issue.) 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1987. Broad- 
way may be on the ropes, but Gerard 
Alessandrini ison its back. The now two- 
year-old Boston edition of his Forbidden 
Broadway — much of which is new and 
sizzling — cooks the goose of Broadway 
into a parodistic p&té that's perfectly 
delicious. Of course, the satire's affection is 
a given: where Broadway's concerned, 
nothin’ says lovin’ like being shoved into 
Alessandrini’s oven. And having baked Joe 
Papp, Joel Grey, Kiri Te Kanawa, Bob 
Fosse, Stephen Sondheim, Barbra 
Streisand, and Andrew Lloyd Webber into a 
pie that already included such eminent 
songbirds as Merman, Martin, and Chan- 
ning, the clever lyricist and director, with the 
courage of his confections, adds no jimmies 
of apology. Not all of Forbidden Broadway 
is sublime, but when Alessandrini is hot, he 
burns like iodine, particularly when his lyric 
wickedness (the tunes are Broadway's 
own) is abetted by first-class impersonation 
— and the show's mostly long-running cast 
is formidably talented. At the Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $21.50. 

THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN. 
Bertolt Brecht’s parable about the impossi- 
bility of virtue, which hides a heart of 
cynicism behind a storybook facade, is 
about the good Shen Te and the bad Shui 
Ta. But this production is at least as much 
about the good Andrei Serban and the bad 
Andrei Serban — both of whom have had a 
directorial hand in it. Serban (who first 
staged the show, with music by Elizabeth 
Swados, a decade ago) has borrowed his 
busy ingredients from the Orient, the music 
hall, and the silent-movie comics, pouring 
so much eclectic razzie-dazzie into this 
classic too-many-chefs’ broth that Brecht’s 
astringent bouilion is all but overwhelmed. 
Which is too bad, because some of the 
production's simpler effects, borrowed from 
the venerable show-biz traditions of the Far 
East, are not only suitable in Setzuan, 
however Westernized by Brecht, but also 
quite striking. And fortunately, the show is 
anchored by the extraordinary Priscilla 
Smith, who imbues her performance with a 
gritty tremolo and grace that transcend 
both Swados’s one-note music and 
Serban's overdirection. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
July 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday (June 
12 only) and at 2 p.m. on Saturday (June 
13 only). Tix $12 to $25. 

LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN SPEC- 
TACULAR MAGIC COMPANY. Stage 
magic “reminiscent of the sunrise of the 
century’’ by the 60-member troupe, which 
has enjoyed a continuous run of 1100 
performances since 1977. At the Cabot 
Street Cinema Theatre, Beverly 
(927-3677), indefinitely. Curtain is at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7; $5 for children 
under 12. 

GUILTY CHILDREN. Improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 


Cambridge (576-1917), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. 
Also at Dick Daugherty’s Comedy Club, 
124 Boylston Street, Boston (267-6626), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 9 p.m. on Thurs- 
day. Tix $6. ‘ 
HARVEY. Mary Chase’s comedy about a 
six-foot-tall invisible rabbit continues to 
multiply. At the Footlight Club, Eliot Street, 
Jamaica Plain (524-6506), June 12 
through 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $6. 

LANDLORDS AND TENANTS and SIT 
DOWN AND EAT YOUR BREAKFAST. 
Staged readings of two one-acts by Don 
Cohen. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166), 
June 12 through 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $3. 

A LIE OF THE MIND. David Wheeler directs 
the New England premiere of Sam 
Shepard's New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
Award-winning play, which spans the West 
from California to Montana and fuses the 
fortunes of two all-American clans. All the 
familiar Shepard themes are present in this 
epic treatment of violent and obsessive 
love, sibling merger, and dead-drunk dads 
who haunt the caverns of your mind. But it's 
as if the author had written a Chris Durang 
parody of himself — a bogus compendium 
of mythic knee jerks without any of the 
mythic kick. At its best, A Lie of the Mind 
rides a line between hilarity and ritual that’s 
been blurred in this production, which is 
played for decibels and yuks more often 
than for mystery or depth. Moreover, the 
focal and most difficult roles have been filled 
with talented but inexperienced actors who 
come off like Outward Bounders trying to 
scale some Wild-Western Rushmore. Rich- 
ard Kavanaugh and Cynthia Strickland, as a 
wilderness Archie and Edith Bunker, are at 
least wildly funny — though they fail to 
make their Strange union touching. At the 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence, Rhode Isiand 
(401-351-4242) , through June 7. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $19 to $23. 

A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC. The Stephen 
Sondheim/Hugh Wheeler Tony-winning 
charmer, set in turn-of-the-century Sweden 
and based on Ingmar Bergman's Smiles of a 
Summer Night. At the Publick Theatre, 
Christian A. Herter Park, Soldiers Field 
Road, Boston (720-1007), through June 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $9; $7 for seniors and people 
under 16. 

LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. in 
memoriam. 

MAMA | WANT TO SING. The 1984 
musical, by Vy Higgensen and Ken Wydro, 
about a young gospel singer who leaves her 
minister father’s church choir to pursue a 
pop-singing career. At the Opera House, 
539 Washington Street, Boston 
(423-3016) , June 9 through 14. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 3 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $16.50 to 
$27.50. 

MARILYN MONROE VS. THE VAMPIRES. 
American premiere of Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder's brutal black comedy, which 
“follows the adventures of Phoebe 
Zeitgeist, sent to earth from a distant planet 
to eyewitness human democracy.” This 
production, featuring a live “industrial metal 
percussion”’ band, ‘‘fuses the text into a 
chilling and erotic total theater.'’ Presented 
by Theatre S. at the Performance Place, 
Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-5510), through June 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday 
and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8; 
$4 for students. (See review in this issue.) 
THE MASKE FAMILY MUSICAL. An epic 
tale, based on an early-20th-century trilogy 
by Germgn playwright Karl Sternheim, 
about an immigrant family's rise to power. 
Developed, under the leadership of former 
Harvard director Bill Rauch, by the Corn- 
erstone Theatre Company, a_ traveling 
troupe that tailors its material to local 
interests and involves residents in its 
productions. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre in the A.R.T./Mondays 
series at Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe Yard, 
Cambridge (547-8300), June 8 and 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday and at 2 
p.m. on Tuesday. Tix $7.50; $5 for students 
and seniors; $1 discount for ART 
subscribers. All proceeds benefit the Corn- 
erstone Theatre Company. 

MEET THE ANGRY TUXEDOES. Debut 
show of a new eight-member com- 
edy/improv troupe named for its irate attire. 
At the Village Coach House, 204 Washing- 
ton Street, Brookline (524-2183), through 
June 11. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Thursday. Tix $5. 

MEN IN MOTION. Displaying no more flesh 
than the naked-seeking eye can see on an 
American beach, well-built and wholesome- 
looking male dancers strip while gyrating 
under pulsing lights to piped-in boinga- 
boinga in this “high-energy revue for 
ladies." Visually speaking, the show might 
be described as gluteus to the max, but for 
shock value it’s like a Tupperware party with 
beefcake — especially considering how 
well the lid is kept on. At the Palace, 1500 
Broadway, Saugus (233-7400) , indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $10; $16.95 including dinner. 
MURDER. WITH A LAUGH. A new 
“participation murder mystery,"’ this one a 
four-week serial. Presented by High Moon 
Productions in the Conservatory at the 
Marriott-Copley Hotel, Boston 
(925-2817), through June 9. Curtain is at 
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9 p.m. on Tuesday. Gover charge $5. 

NEVER TOO LATE. Sumner Arthur Long’s 
glorified sit-com, a Broadway hit in the early 
"60s that enjoyed more than 1000 reruns, is 


unexpected pregnancy. 

updates the play’s Life of Riley quasi- 
naturalism to a more contemporary parrot- 
and-shtick television idiom. Despite some 
amusing bits in Bill McDonald’s per- 
formance as the dumfounded dad, what- 
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THE BOSTON INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL THERAPY AND RESEARCH 


ever charm the original may have Coming of Age 

is lost; but if Miller’s production has little A 

cee amt a,cemerme | Newer Weepremr | «A TOVE AFFAIR WITH MUSIC” 
archaeological interest — illuminating how June 10 - 27 

different the world was then. Whether this 

academic payoff is worth the two and a half maw = on T ae aania A Classical Concert for Gay Pride 

squirmy hours you have to invest is another 482-6316 
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matter. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through June 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $13 to $16. 

THE NORMAN CONQUESTS. Alan 

Ayckbourn’s trilogy, about the sexploits of A RUSSIAN FARCE 

an amorous librarian, covers a traumatic OR 

and frantic weekend in a Victorian country i ‘ 
house from the vantage point of three 
different. areas: dining room, living room, 
and garden. With each comedy adding 
scenes of befuddiement and clumsy seduc- 
tion, this expansive roundelay takes on one 
of drama's most tantalizing questions: what 
are characters doing when they are off- 
Stage? Unfortunately, the trilogy’s 
dovetailed plot machinery is often more 
impressive than its rueful comedy, though 
neither gets much of a break in this 
production, whose gung-ho cast — per- 
haps taking the title literally — sweeps 
across texts and scenery like heathen 
hordes out for a romp. Table Manners, 





Musical Coordinator: Fenwick Smith 
Conductor: Ainslee Cox 
Narrator: Bill Cavness 














Selections will include: 


Copeland’s Appalachian Spring 
Debussy’s Chansons de Bilitis 
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“Truly uproarious! 
— J. Kulhawik, Ch. 4 


The Diary of 


Sunday, June 14, 7:30 
Emmanuel Church 


Living Together, and Round and Round the 

Garden will play in repertory at the Lyric drel 15 Newbu: 

Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston a Scoun : ry Street, Boston 
(742-8703), through June 14. For Table by Ale der Ost ky $8.00 in advance $10.00 at the door 


The Boston Institute for Social Therapy and Research is a progressive, independent mental health, 
medical and cultural center. The performance will benefit the development of the cultural department 
of the Boston Institute. 


Tickets available at all Ticketron outlets, Teletron (720-3434), or directly from the Boston Institute (524-77 10). 


Manners, curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Friday (June 12 only). For Living 

Together, curtain is at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 
Saturday. For Round and Round the 
Garden, curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday (June 5 only) and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $12; discounts for 
students and seniors. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number who died of botulism and are 
currently on ice in the convent freezer. And 
most of the onstage shenanigans — 
excluding an amusing “‘dying-nun ballet” 
and a ventriloquist act featuring surly Sister 

















The Children’s Museum 


__ Presents 
“SHOWMANSHIP 
AND GRACE!” 


Carolyn Clay, Boston Phoenix 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


ARCHANGELS DON'T 
PLAY PINBALL | 


Maty Annette — by the show's five singing, 
"dancing, habit-clad nuns are about as dumb NOW to JUNE 14 only! by Dario Fo 
‘as the premise. At the Boston Shakespeare . 
Ke Matinees and Evenings! 
Theatre, 52 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
(267-5600) , through June 14 (and return- DON’T MISS OUT! anita by Ron Jenkins 
ing in the fall) . Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday ° 
through Friday and at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on directed by Dario F o & Franca Rame 
Saturday, ~with ‘matinees “at 2* p.m’ on NORTHERN AVENUE 
Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
VBS Nal oO Boston AMERICAN PREMIERE 






"Thursday matinee. Across from Anthony's Pier 4 


THE SCARLET LETTER. Sex and sin in 
Puritan Boston: a new adaptation of the 
Nathaniel Hawthorne classic. Presented by 
Red Deer Company at Chinatown A 
Theatre, Josiah Quincy School, 885 Wash- 





Starts Friday, June 5! 
Order your tickets by phone. Call 547-8300 


TICKETS $7-$20 available at 
All TICKETRON® Outlets 
BOSTIX, Faneuil Hall or 
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ingt Street, Bost (741-2411: 2 

Ade: G00G wining ok pattoiniailae) . thine BIC ADDPLE Call TELETRON® 64 BRATTLE ST. on Wisi -1) ake} = 
11 through 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 1 7) 720-3 43 4 

through Saturday. Tix $6 to $10. (6 

THE SHADOW BOX. Michael Cristofer's ( IRCUS Or Circus Box Office 

cavoet panelia: Mite Cie oun Ghia (617) 350-7757 

Copley Square, Boston (536-1970), x * : * & * AMPLE LOW-COST PARKING 








through June 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $5. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit, 
which at seven years of‘age has enjoyed a 
run longer than Rapunzel’s tresses, con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lives over 
a beauty salon. The show's like a game of 
Clue, with Vidal Sassoon sitting in for 
Colonel Mustard — you get to choose the 

guilty party if not the weapon and scene of 4 
the crime. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage 
il, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-5225) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $19; $10 for 
seniors and student rush. 

SPOKESONG. Stewart Parker's musical 
play, set in an Irish bicycle shop, is ‘‘a 
cabaret, a portrait of treland past and 
present, and a love letter to the bicycle.”’ 
Nora Hussey directs. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Park, Newtonville 
(332-1646) , through June 21. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 





June 10-11 & 7:30 


Signed for the 
hearing impaired 
amie or Mn 





“SPECTACULAR!” CALLOWAY ENTERTAINMENT PRESENTS 


Christine Temin, Boston Globe 

















PRESENT S 
SARAH BRUMGART 


in a “tour de force” (New York Times) 
solo performance 


“SILENT WHITE Fr 
DANCES” 
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Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 

to $10; $2 discount for students and . r a > 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) nitten by — 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. The vv mGGaeaON RUDOLPH V 

Tennessee Williams steamer. Presented by KENNETH WYDRO HAWKINS 

the Harvard-Radcliffe Summer Theatre at 

the Loeb Drama Center Experimental “From moonwalking to A STORY IN CONCERT 

Theatre, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge ; ; i 

(498-4541 or 498-3954) , through June 7. page ng he oboe Acoma m 
SE pda esence of many dance BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 

Sunday. Tix $3. Bt 

WAITING FOR GODOT. After 30 years, traditions.” 
cus. Preserded by Mepcheeaies Progechone The Austin Chronicle 

at Market Square Studio, Portsmouth, New Tues., June 9 thru Sun., June 14 

Hampshire (603-431-6644), June 11 

through 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday Two Performances Only ! 

through Saturday. Tix $10. June 12 and 13, 8 p.m. ‘ 

WEST SIDE STORY. The Leonard Berns- Tickets: $7 General info: 720-3540 

tein/Stephen Sondheim/Arthur Laurents : q 

rewrite of Romeo and Juliet secured play- Joy of Movement Studio Theater Charge by phone: 1-800-382-8080 = 
wright Wil Shakespeere’s place on the 36 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge , 

American stage. At the Falmouth Play- 5 : dg Group sales: 423-3052 





through June 7. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on A National Performance Network Event 
Friday and Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 


Sunday. Tix $10 to $12. 
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BOSTON 


BEACON HILL I, it & It (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

f: Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 

5:15, 7:20, 9:25 

i: Morgan Stewart’s Coming Home: through 

Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:25, 9:30 

li: Creepshow it through Thurs., 1:20, 3:15, 

5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

CHARLES |, It & 1 (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

i: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 1, 

3;10, 5:20, 7:45, 10 

lt: Lethal Weapon: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 

5:30, 7:50, 9:55; Mon. no 5:30 and 7:30 
p.m.show. 

WE Tho Secret of My Success: through Thurs, 1, 

3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 10 





kt The Untouchables: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:15 a.m. 

it: Tin Men: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10 
it: Ishtar: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

k: Meatballs 3: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: The Gate: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Chipmunk Adventure: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Sireet 

t Beverly Hills Cop i: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri.-Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

i: The Gate: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:15; Fri.-Sat., 12:15 a:m.; Thurs. no 7:45 show. 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

i: 84 Charing Cross Road: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show. 

it: Kangaroo: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show 

li: Room with a View: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 1, 4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 

IV: Angel Heart: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1, 4, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun.,-no 10:30 
a.m. show 

V: Hoosiers: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1, 4, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Fri., Tues., Wed., 
Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show; Mon., no 1 or 7:15 
shows, Tues. no 7:15 show. 

Vi Radio Days: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10:30 a.m. show. 

Vil: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 7:45, 10; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Platoon: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; 
Mon.-Thurs. mats., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 
Chipmunk Adventure: through Thurs., Fri.-Sun., 
10 a.m., noon, 1:30; Sun. no 10 a.m. show. 
IX: L’année de Méduses: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 Sum, 1, 2,3, 4,5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Street 
k River's Edge: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat, 29:45 
tt Devil in the Flesh: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


5:30, 7:50, 10:15; Fri. and Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

lil: Prick Up Your Ears: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight. 

IV: My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Hollywood Shuffle: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 
4:45, 6:45, 8:30, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Gardens of Stone through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 10; Tues. no 7:30 show. 

Pi ALLEY | & li (227-6676) 

237 Washington Street 

k: Creepshow ll: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:20 
it: Steel Justice: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:30, 9:30 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Room with a View: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9:20; Sun.- 
Thurs., 7:30 only. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

k Sweet Lorraine: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 10; Wed. no 7:30 show; Fri., Sat., midnight. 
lt; Raising Arizona: through Hg 1:30, 3:30, 
5:25, 7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., it: My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
th Goverly Hille Cup fe Brough Yrars. 12:30,3, 7:45, 10 

5, 7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight Something Wild: Fri., Sat., midnight. 

IV: Beverly Hills Cop Ik: through Thurs., 12:30,3, Ill: Raising Arizonas: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 
5, 7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 4:15, 6:15, 8:15, 10:15 Recky Horror Picture 
Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 1, | Show: Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:55. IV: River's Edge: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 
4:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 








Prick Up Your Ears 


CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle . V: Swimming to Cambodia: through Thurs., 
k Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs. Call for 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
times. JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 


lt: Creepshow Ii: through Thurs. Call for times. 57 JFK St. 
Wt: Ishtar: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vi: Lethal Weapon: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: The Secret of My Success: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


Hollywood Shuffle: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 4:45, 
6:45, 8:30, 10:15 








COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) SUBURBS 
290 Harvard Street 

L.Snow Country: through Thurs., 6:30, 9 p.m., ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
Sat. and Sun. mats. 1:40, 4:05. 204 Mass. Ave. 


Lethal Weapon: through Thurs., 7, 9 


The Pornographers: starts Fri., 7, 9:20. 
The Aristocats: through Thurs., 4; Sat., Sun. 


ll. The Decline of the American Empire: Fri. and 


Sat., 7:40, Sat. mat. 3:55. mat., 2 

Rules of the Game: Fri. and Sat., 5:45, 9:30, Sat. ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

mat. 2 p.m. Medford St. 

The Beggers Opera: Sun.-Thurs., 5:35, 10:10, Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 7, 9 
Sun. mat. 1 p.m. BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 
Richard Wl: Sun.-Thurs., 7:20, Sun. mat. 2:45 376 Trapelo Rd. 


Lethal Weapon: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Lethal Weapon: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:10 9:20 p.m. 


p.m. 
Crimes of the Heart: starts Fri., 7:25 p.m. 








CAMBRIDGE The Assault: Mon., Tues.. 5, 8 
Radio Days: Wed., Thurs., 5:20, 7:10, 9 
BRATTLE Tin Men: Fri. the 12th, 5, 7:10, 9:25 
40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
Stage Door: Fri., 4, 8 South Shore Plaza 
Dinner at Eight: Fri., 5:50, 9:50 I: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
She Done Him Wrong: Sat., 2, 5:05, 8:15 5:25, 7:30, 9:30 


Pm No Angel: Sat., 3:20, 6:30, 9:45 lt: Project X: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 
Gold Diggers of 1933; Sun., 4, 8 : 9:40 

The Gang’s All Here: Sun., 2, 6, 10 Ut: Raising 
Leave Her to Heaven: Mon., 4, 7:55 5:20, 7:20, 9:25 

Where the Sidewalk Ends: Mon., 6:05, 10 IV: ishtar: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 
Los Olvidados: Tues., 5:10, 8:25 9:50 

Viridians: Tues., 3:30, 6:40, 10 BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

Broken Arrow: Wed., 4:15, 7:45 k Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs., 1:30, 
Apache: Wed., 6, 9:30 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

Boudu Saved From Drowning: Thurs., 5:15, 8:30 it: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
Drole De Drame: Thurs., 3:30, 6:50, 10 5:20, 7:25, 9:35 

it Happened One Night: Fri., 4, 7:45 WW: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 1, 
it’s a Wonderful World: Fri., 6, 9:45 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 


Arizona: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 


HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) IV: The Untouchables: through Thurs., 1:45, 
10 Church Street 4:15, 7, 9:30 

t Devil in the Flesh: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, V: Beverly Hills Cop: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5, 7:30, 9:50; Fri. and Sat., midnight 5:20, 7:25, 9:35 





The Aristocats: Sat., Sun., 1, 2:50, 4:45 
Vi:ishtar: through Thurs., 1,°3:05, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
Vil: The Secret of My Success: through Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., no 7:30 show. 
BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

i Morgan Stewart’s Coming Home: through 
Thurs., 7:20, 9:15; Fri. mat. 5:15; Mon.-Thurs.m 
ats., 1:10, 3:15, 5:15 

The Chipmunk Adventure: Fri.- Sun., 1:10, 3:15 
li: The Gate: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

it: Creepshow ll: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:05, 5, 7, 
9:10 

IV: River's Edge: through Thurs., 1:05, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

i: The Untouchables: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:20, 9:50 

i: The Untouchables: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 9:50 The Chipmunk Adventure: 
1 


Wt: Secret of My Success: through Thurs., 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

IV: Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:40, 9:45 

DANVERS, USA Cinemas I-VI (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

lu: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Fri. and Sat., midnight. 
iit: Beverly Hills Cop Ii: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: The Gate: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: River’s Edge: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:15; Fri. and Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Beverly Hills Cop Wl: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24. No passes. 

i: Ishtar: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 
i: Gardens of Stone: through Thurs., 12:30, 4:45, 
9:20 

Platoon: through Thurs., 2:30, 7 p.m. 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

i Lethal Weapon: 7, 9 

i: Tin Men: 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

i: Creepshow Il: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll; Secret of My Success: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ii: Morgan Stewart's Coming Home: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Beverly Hills Cop li: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Platoon: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vi: Meatballs 3: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vill: Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

The Chipmunk Adventure: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xt: Beverly Hills Cop Wi: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema !-Vi (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 


k Beverly Hills Cop It: through Thurs., 12:30, 


2:45, 4:45, 7:20, 9:40 

lt: The Gate: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:40 

lt: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:10, 7:35, 9:50 

IV: ishtar: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 
9:35 

V: Beverly Hille Cop it: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 4:45, 7:20, 9:40 Vi Ernest Goes to Camp: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:10, 7:35, 9:50 

HANOVER Cinemas |-IV (337-5353) 

Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 & 53 

ik Creepshow it: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
it: The Secret of My Success: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

it; Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

Chipmunk Adventure: through Thurs., 1, 3 





HINGHAM Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Project X: 7:15, 9:20 

LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas I-il (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

i Black Widow: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat. 
and Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45, 5 

li: Raising Arizona: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; 
Sat. and Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10 

NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper’s World 

I: Platoon: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

li; Tin Men: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:45; Mon.- 
Thurs. mats., 1, 3:10, 5:20; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Chipmunk Adventure: Fri.-Sun., 1:30, 3:30 

li: The Untouchables: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight. 

IV: Creepshow Ii: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

V: River’s Edge: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Vi: The Secret of My Success: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat 11:45 
NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6060), 924 Great Plain 
Ave. 

i: Tin Men: Fri., Sat., 7:30, 9:30; Mon.-Thurs., 
7:30; Sun., 1, 7:30 

I: Raising Arizona: Fri., Sat., 7:40, 9:30; Mon.- 
Thurs., 7:30; Sun., 1, 7:30 

it: Rivers Edge: through Thurs. Call for times. 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

The Color of Money: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:15; Sun., 
Mon., 7 and 8 p.m. 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: Tin Men: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2:30, 4:30 

: Betty Blue: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:35; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 The Assault: due Fri: the 12th. 
Call for times. 

i: My Sweet Little Village: through Thurs., 7 
Radio Days: through Thurs., 8:50 

Aristocats: Sat., Sun., 12:30, 2, 3:35, 5:10 

IV: Scene of the Crime: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat., Sun., 1:05, 3:10, 5:10 

NORWELL, Queen Anne Cinema (87 1-03 13) 
Rites. 3 & 228 

Ishtar: 7:15, 9:20 

The Believers: starts Wed. Call for times. 
NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 

109 Central St. 

i: Lethal Weapon: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mat. 2 p.m. 

I: Tin Men: through Thurs., 7, 9:05; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 2 p.m. 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: Secret of My Success: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:35, 9:40 

i: The Untouchables: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:30, 9:50 

Wi: Creepshow Mi: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; 
Mon.-Thurs., 1:20, 3:30,.5;30, 7:40, 9:50 The 
Chipmunk Adventure: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

i: Angel Heart: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Lethal Weapon through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vi: The Gate: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vit: Beverly Hills Cop I: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Project X: through Thurs. Call for times. 
1X: River’s Edge: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: The Secret of My Succees: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xt Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xi: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 

Xi: Beverly Hills Cop Ii: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


XIV: Steel Justice: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
The Chipmunk Adventure: matinee. Call for 


times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Ill (595-4700) 

East India Mail 

k Lethal Weapon: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:20; Fri. 

mat., 12:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3, 5:10 

it: Tin Men: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:15; Fri. mat., 
Continued on page 34 











This film 
may be 
your head, 
but you o 
to see t=" ae 


parking available . 
an AV, siz Omni Theater 
* at The Museum of Seience 


Imagine what it’s like to see a 
film in the largest motion picture for- 
mat ever created, on a domed screen 
that reaches four-stories overhead. 


It’s here: At the 
O' er Museum of Science 
Omni Theater. An image 
that surrounds you. Sound that 
overwhelms you. And the most 


exciting film about life in space 


ever produced — “The Dream 


Is Alive.” 
Advance tickets 
strongly recom- 
mended, phone 
523-OMNI 
heater eR a Tuesday-Thursday 


Sunday 12, 1, 2. 
3, 4, 7, 8. Garage Mugar 























PLANET 
RECORDS 








© Birkenstock | 


110 CHARLES ST. - BOSTON 
742-2077 OPEN 7 DAYS 














‘NARCOTICS 
ANONYMOUS 


N.A. is a non-profit Fellowship 
or Society of men and women for 
whom drugs had become a major 
problem. We are recovering addicts 
who meet regularly to help each 
other to stay clean. There are no 
om or fees. The - requirement 
for — on ae desire to 


(617) 569-0021 




















NOTHING CAN STOP THEM, NO ONE CAN HELP YOU. 
THEY KNOW WHO YOU ARE. 


A JOHN SCHLESINGER FILM 
A BEVERLY CAMHE/ MICHAEL CHILDERS PRODUCTION 
MARTIN SHEEN « HELEN SHAVER “THE avrg ol 
ROBERT | lear RICHARD MASUR « HARLEY CROSS - JIMMY SMITS 
J, PETER ROBINSON ; “PETER HONESS SGSIMON HOLLAND cas ROBBY MULLER 
minis EDWARD TEETS ***"s; MARK FROST "HE RELA ‘NICHOLAS CONDE 
JOHN SCHLES SINGER \ ICHAEL CHILDERS AND BEVERLY CAM HE “Ss JOHN SCHLESINGER 


—- 


R RESTRICTED <> | Soundtrack Album Avalabieon READ THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY BOOK 
UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING le Records and Vassettes 
UNPAREMT OR ADULT CUIROIN Seem] rnin Dele’ An IRAN Prcrunes Reteas 


¥ UCLUAC 





ne June _ 


USA C ; USA Cinemas SHOWCASE CINEMAS) {: 
sons ane iS DANVEE SOMERVILLE}| REVERE 
. OPP. PRU. 5 at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
00 267- 31 81 : 0 ° ° 628-7000 286-1660 


2 
DON’T MISS THE SPECIAL PREVIEW TRAILER. KEVIN COSTNER AND GENE HACKMAN IN “NO WAY OUT.” 
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SECTION THREE, JUNE 5, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





Programs and facilities vary with location. 


Friendly, Exciting, Unique. Discover the Difference! 


BOSTON 542 Commonwealth Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE _ 536 Masachussetts Ave. 492-4680 


NE WTON/WELLESLE Y 34 Washington St. 237-6465 
(across from Grossman's at Wellesiey Raquet Club) 
WATERTOWN 23 Mainst. 926-2700 

(at Watertown square) 


MEDFORD 682 Fellsway 391-2751 
(at the Felisway Shopping Plaza) 
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LP or Tape $4.49 
All Artists » All Labels 


RIDING APPAREL. INC For catalog & information 
122 Boylston St., 423-9050 Send $1.00 to 


{ Any CD $9.98 | 





nae Boston cnet MUSIC 
UNLIMITED 





P.O. Box 220 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 




















OFF 


35% 


New Hork Gimes 


HARDCOVER 
BESTSELLERS 





Oo 
25% 
OFF 
New Mork Simes 
PAPERBACK - 
BESTSELLERS 


10- 80% 
A LARGE SELECTION 


OF CLOSE-OUTS 
& SPECIALS 








THE SECRET LIVES OF A PRINCESS 





Downtown Doonesbury 
by GI by G.B. Trudeau 
— a: a pops ‘high and political commentator of 
certi ri courage. 
Not onl has he made sitting yoy constant 
targets (and deservedly so), those in the Doonesbury 


entourage do the damnedest human sort of things. 
They undergo life bee collide with change, have 
kids and lovers, suffer when relationships go sour, 
look for work, divorce mates, seek clerical solace, 
misread events, connect with weird electrical circuits 
of our cosmos and almost always give us a la 

= Editorial, Lincoln Journal 





Grace: The Secret Lives of a 
Princess 
by James Spada 

Based on dozens of exclusive interviews — with 
members of Grace’s family, her lovers and friends, 
and colleagues such as Cary Grant, James Stewart, 
and Gore hidal — and un ited access to 
personal correspondence and other source material, 
this book is the “iret to reveal the real Grace Kelly: the 
woman behind the myth. 

Grace: The Secret Lives of a Princess presents a 
Grace Kelly we have never seen before. It paints a 
ee portrait of a creative, talented, 
intel it woman whose entire life was devoted to 
tiving er up to the expectations of others, and whose 

repeated attempts to grab the brass ring left her more 
one more disillusioned. After this we will never 


think of Princess Grace in quite the same way again. 





assistance, and eligibility requirements all 
Se ce Se een, Sine, and tenn 


a inden ty oahi and program number The 
money is there. guide is the indispensable 
paneieaaiahs 











Can You Pass These Tests? 


by Allen D. Bragdon 
Think you've got what it takes to be an FAA- 
certified pilot? Or a Master of Wine? Or a bar- 
approved la 
Air traffic controller 
Taxi driver, New York City 
U.S. history student, Hervert University 
U.S. history student, U.S.S.R. 
° Ballroom instructor at the Fred Astaire 
, ’ School of Dance 
° Master of Wine (The Worshipful Company of 
? Vintners and the Wine and Spirit Association of 
Great Britain) 
$ 8 For students, job seekers, or just plain game lovers, 
> --:ve% | Can You Pass These Tests? is a unique gift idea and 
an entertaining way to satisfy those unfulfilled 
> 3 ambitions. 


















The Rotation Diet Cookbook 

by Martin Katahn, Ph.D. 

and Terri Katahn 

What do Crab Quiche, Sesame-Ginger Lamb 

Chops, and Lemon-Lime Coconut Pie Soe in 

common? The recipes for these mouth-waterin 

dishes, along with over 300 more, are found in he 

Rotation Diet Cookbook. The Katahns will show you 

how to reduce fat, salt, and calories in all your 

cooking, and still end up with delicious results. 

Whether you want to lose weight or maintain your 

weight yi levels for maximum health and 

energy, Rotation Diet Cookbook is your key to a 
» lifetime of good eating. 





. pretending the present you love most is soap-on- 
_ a-fope 
i a that “Everythi ’s okay, Dad” means “/ 
| haven't ki anyone. sty " 
; . telling your daughter that Michael Jackson loves 
j ahs fans, but has special feelings forthe ones who 


BILL COSBY 
FATHERHOOD 











* ACTON — Powder Mill Plaza, Rte. 62 897-6502 
* ARLINGTON — 635 Mass. Ave., Junction Rte. 60, 643-4422 
e ASHLAND — Shaw's Townline Plaza, 881-6866 
* BROOKLINE — 1354 Beacon St., 734-7903 
e FRAMINGHAM — Pinefield Shopping Ctr., 877-9222 
» MEDFIELD — Medfield County Village 359-7900 
* MERRIMACK, NH — 356 Daniel Webster Hwy., at Shaw’s Plaza, (603) 429-2524 


Discount ‘RO YAL ‘Bookstores 


* NORWOOD — Norwood Plaza, 762-6979 

* PORTSMOUTH, NH — Artisan Outlet Village, (603) 430-9229 
¢e QUINCY — 1449 Hancock St., 479-0700 

+ SOUTH DENNIS — Patriot Square Shopping Ctr., 398-5659 

* STOUGHTON — Shaw’s Plaza, Rte. 138, 344- 3299 

¢ WAKEFIELD — 381 Main St., 245-0519 

« WARWICK, Ri — Bald Hill Plaza, (401) 822-3360 

e WOBURN — Woburn Plaza, 932-3760 ___ 

















Continued from page 32 
12:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 3, 5 


Wt: Raising Arizona: through Thurs., 7, 9; Fri. 
mat. 1:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. 


i: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:45; Fri..and Sat., midnight. 
it: Creepshow I: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:40, 
8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lil: Beverly Hills Cop ll: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Platoon: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: The Secret of My Success: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:50, 5:00, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Vi: Morgan Stewart’s Coming Home: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1, 3, 5; Fri. 
and Sat., 11:15 p.m. 

Vil: Ishtar: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:20, 7:50, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vill: Ernest Goes to Camp: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. 

IX: The Untouchables: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Chipmunk Adventure: Wed.-Sun., 1, 3 

X: Beverly Hills Cop ii: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xt Steel Justice: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. 

Xi: The Gate: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
8, 10:10; Fri. and Sat., midnight. 

SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

Blowup: Fri., 6, 10 

Mona Lisa: Fri. 8 p.m. 

Duck’s Breath Mystery Theater (live concert) 
Sat., 8 p.m. 

The Color of Money: Sun. and Mon., 7:45; Sun. 
mat., 3:15 

Cool Hand Luke: Sun. and Mon., 5:30, 10 

The Terminator: Tues. and Wed., 7:45 
Manhunter: Tues. and Wed., 5:30, 9:45 

A Room with a View: Thurs. and Fri., 7:45, Sat. 
mat. 3:15 

The Bostonians: Thurs. and Fri., 5:30, 40 p.m. 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Square, South Weymouth 


Beverly Hills Cop li: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

it: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

tm: Tin Men: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Harry and the Hendersons: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Ishtar: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Beverly Hillis Cop li: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Vil: Creepshow i: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: River's Edge: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
FILM SPECIALS 


ANGRY ARTS FILMS (623-9279) presents films 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple 
St., Cambridge. Donation $3. June 12-14: Blow 
for Blow. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
films and videotapes at 8 p.m. June 5- 7: New 
Engiand Film Festival, with screenings of honor- 
able-mention recipients at 8 p.m. Fri. and Sat., 
and screenings of award-winning films at 5:30 
p.m. on Sun., at the Berklee Performance Center, 
Boston. Admission $5; call 536-1540. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents a feature film 
series, “Betty Hutton-incendiary Blonde,” Mon- 
days at 6:30 p.m. Jun. 8: Let’s Dance. Free. Also, 
free films Thurs. at 2 p.m. June 11: The Lilith 
Summer and Memories of Monet. Aiso, on Wed. 
June 10 at 6:30 p.m. the Fifth Annual Boston 
Student Film Showcase takes place in Rabb 
Lecture Hall. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents a series ‘Mostly 
Africa on my Mind,” at 7 and 9 p.m. at 5€ Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $3. June 12: Black 
Girl. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston presents films at 8 p.m. 
June 5: Sang d'un Poete. Admission $3.50. June 
6: avant-garde films of the '80s. Admission $5. 
June 7: films by Yann Beauvais. Admission $5. 
June 12-14: Aends-moi mon pays. Admission 
$3.50. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART CINEMA 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
films from London’s black filmmakers’ work- 
shops at 8 p.m. Admission $4. June 10 and 12: 
Handsworth Songs and Territories. Aiso, films 
by British women. June 11 and 13: The London 
Story and Bred and Born. Tickets $4. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents classic 
dramas Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m. Free. June 10: 
Ninotchka. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
free films on Sun. at 2 p.m. June 7: The Grapes 
of Wrath. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston, presents films in Cahners Theatre 
conjunction with the exhibit ‘india: a Festival of 
Science” every Fri. at 7 p.m. Free with museum 
admission. June 5: Chowringhee. Jun. 12: 
Aandi. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Fridays at 7:30 p.m. and some Sundays at 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $3.50 unless indicated; 
Wednesdays at 7 p.m. at Boston Food Coop, 449 
Cambridge St., Aliston, and at Boston Architec- 
tural Center, 320 Newbury St., Boston. Jun. 5 at 
7:30 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: Some Like It 
Hot; at 9:45 p.m., Don’t Bother To Knock. June 
10 at 7 p.m. at the Boston Food Coop: Monkey 
Business and Rabbit's Moon. Admission $3.75. 
June 12 at 7:30 p.m. at the Brookline Arts Center: 








(269-7239), 1226 Columbia Rd., South Boston, 
presents films at 5:45 p.m. Free. Jun. 11: A Tale 
of Two Cities. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents a series, 
“Great Stars in Great Films,” Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m. Free. June 11: Love Me Tonight. 
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in the suburbs. 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Witches of Eastwick (1987). This eagerly awaited 
about the battle of the sexes has_a first-rate cast. Cher, Susan Sarandon, and Michelle Pfeiffer play the three divorced, independent 
women who live in the small Rhode Island town of Eastwick, and who happen to be witches. Their cozy coven is thrown helter-skelter when 
a rich, rakish bachelor (Jack Nicholson) appears on the scene and sets about seducing each of them. Directing is George Miller, of the 
Mad Max trilogy. The cinematography is by Vilmos Zsigmond, and the music by John Williams. Opens Friday, June 12, at the Cheri and 
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adaptation of John Updike’s comedic, supernatural novel 
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@L’ANNEE DES MEDUSES (1987). The 
only reason this French sun-and-sexploita- 
tion picture is getting a go on the art-house 
circuit is its distributor's faith in the box- 
office pull of star Valerie ‘‘Frisky"’ Kaprisky. 
She plays a horrid little 18-year-old tease 
who goes to a beach resort with her mother 
to soak up the rays and whatever male flesh 
she can lay her hands on. When la mére 
takes up with a local pimp, she goes into a 
jealous snit and sets out to snare him for 
herself. Director Christopher Frank seems to 
think there's something going on here 
besides a pulchritude parade: every seduc- 
tion is preceded by much long-winded 
psychological game playing. The movie isn't 
even fun, sexy trash — it's just narcotized. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

*& K ANGEL HEART (1987). This mildly 
diverting slick-junk thriller is yet another 
attempt to drag the vintage-Hollywood 
private eye into a world of gleamingly 
decadent contemporary violence. Harry 
Ange! (Mickey Rourke) , a loner detective in 
"50s New York, is approached by an odd, 
Gypsy-ish aristocrat (Robert De Niro) to 
track down a former big-band crooner 
named Johnny Favorite. He’s led to New 
Orleans, where he keeps interviewing peo- 
ple who knew Johnny, and they keep dying 
in grisly ways. The film is a competent yet 
threadbare mystery full of omens, voodoo 
rituals, and slick “atmosphere” ladied over 
every scene. Director Alan Parker keeps 
things moving at a languorous, heat- 
drenched pace, but instead of heightening 
the tension, his style just gives us more time 
to notice how thin the mystery is, and how 
flimsily the motifs tie together. What keeps 
the movie alive is Rourke, who strikes a 
balance between the ironic gentleness of his 
early roles and the tougher, more abrasive 
postures he’s explored recently. With Lisa 
Bonet. Copley Place. 

APACHE (1954). Burt Lancaster stars in 
this little-seen Western as an Indian warrior 
defending his people’s rights against the 
cavalry. With Jean Peters and Charles 
(Bronson) Buchinsky; Robert Aldrich 
directed. Brattle. 

THE ARISTOCATS (1970). Re-release of 
the Disney animated feature about a family 
of cats who run into trouble when they are 
named their mistress's heirs. West Newton. 
**XTHE ASSAULT (1986). Based on 
Harry Mulisch’s novel, this. Oscar-winning 
Dutch film is about how a 14-year-old 
Haarlem boy (Marc van Uchelen) whose 
family is murdered by the Nazis manages to 
insulate himself for years from the incident 
— and how, drawn back to it by the 
splinters of memory, he finally learns the 
truth of what happened. Director Fons 
Rademakers remains slavishly faithful to the 
novel, and the movie comes across as a text 
without a shape; the scenes often don't 
make psychological sense, and the details 
seem awkward, studied. It’s not bad for the 
first 40 minutes or so, though, when it's 
focusing on Anton as a teenager. West 
Newton. 


AVANT-GARDE OF THE EIGHTIES. This 
collection of recent French shorts includes 
work by Pascal Auger, Francoise Thomas, 
Vivian Ostrovsky, and others. French 
Library. 





*& kk KTHE BEGGAR'S OPERA (1953). 
John Gay's 18th-century burlesque sent up 
the conventions of Italian opera. Peter 
Brook, making this film a decade before he 
established himselt.as the dazzling. ren- 
egade of the English theater, airns the barbs 
simultaneously at opera and movie 
swashbucklers. As the wiltingly romantic 
highwayman Macheath, Laurence Olivier, 
acting with consummate comic grace, gives 
what is probably his most modest ‘‘com- 
pany” performance. Throughout, he re- 
mains part of Brook's splendid ensemble, 
which includes Dorothy Tutin (whose de- 
mure wit matches up with Olivier's parody of 
masculine bravado) as Polly Peachum, 
Stanley Holloway as Lockit, Mary Clare as 
the besotted Mrs. Peachum, lisping Athene 
Seyler as a Dickensian Mrs. Trapes, Yvonne 
Furneaux as Jenny, Daphne Anderson as 
Lucy, and Hugh Griffith as the Beggar. 
Coolidge Corner. 

*& k XBETTY BLUE (1986). Director Jean- 
Jacques Beineix (Diva) is addicted to the 
pleasures of style, but here his flourishes are 
integrated into the story of a would-be writer 
and his obsessive relationship with an 
impulsive, unstable sexpot. Zorg (Jean- 
Hugues Anglade} is a handyman at a 
seaside resort who has abandoned any 
hope of making it as a writer. When the 
restless Betty (Béatrice Dalle) enters his life 
with the force of a runaway locomotive, he’s 
too bedazzied to get out of the way. 
Discovering his novel, she deciares it a work 
of genius and dedicates herself to getting it 
published, all the while acting more and 
more erratically. The tragic finish is terribly 
adolescent, like a self-dramatizing teen's 
idea of a great romance, but what works 
here is the earthiness of the love affair. Zorg 
and Betty flood their lives with too much 
passion to handle, and Beineix is only too 
happy to be their co-conspirator. With 
Gérard Darmon. West Newton. 
®BEVERLY HILLS COP Ii (1987). What 
gives with Eddie Murphy? It can’t just be the 
money: his new flick may make $100 
million, but it's barely a comedy (hell, it’s 
barely even a movie). No, what we have 
here is a collage of high-decibel incoher- 
ence — a semistraight cop movie made for 
MTV, complete with a tossed-together heist 
plot you give up following after two minutes, 
lots of quick cutting and filtered sunlight 
(the film was directed by Top Gun’s Tony 
Scott, and it looks like Top Gun) , and a few 
lame set pieces in which Eddie does his 
revved-up insult thing. The truth is that 
Murphy doesn’t even seem to want to be 
funny anymore. He's trying to be the 
superstar supreme — to be James Bond, 
Indiana Murphy, Top Gun. With Judge 
Reinhold, Dean Stockwell, and Brigitte 
Nielsen. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*& & KBLOOD OF A POET (1930). Surreal, 
mannered, theatrical fun from Jean Cocteau 
(his first film), this is a series of four 
dreamy, death-obsessed episodes that take 
place in the split-second before a crumbling 
chimney hits the ground. All of Cocteau's 
familiar images and icons are here: the 
mouth in a drawing that comes alive and 
kisses its creator, the linking of sexual desire 
and the “danger of death,’ and so on. The 
result is often artificial and precious, oc- 





casionally sublime. French Library. 
****BLOW-UP (1966). Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s metaphysical whodunit about a 
chic London fashion photographer who 
thinks he may have photographed a 
murder. It's at once a seductive piece of 
storytelling, a meditation on “‘illusion’’ and 
pop culture, and an ironic portrait of modern 
loneliness, with David Hemmings as the 
solipsistic photographer who finds solace 
only in the mysteries of his technological art. 
Featuring Vanessa Redgrave as the mys- 
terious woman in the park. % Somerville 
Theatre. 

**XTHE BOSTONIANS (1984). Henry 
James's atypically gritty novel about 
feminism in 1870s Boston becomes a dry 
and cautious film. The tormented heroine 
(Vanessa Redgrave) is a fanatic reformer 
who vies with her chivalrous Southern 
cousin (Christopher Reeve) for the affec- 
tions of a beautiful young feminist orator 
(Madeleine Potter). The filmmaking team 
of director James ivory and screenwriter 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala don’t dramatize 
James's tantalizing ambiguities, and only 
Vanessa Redgrave escapes their overly 
refined treatment. She conveys the self- 
lacerating horror of a fractured, alienated 
personality. 2 Somerville Theatre. 

* * * *XBOUDU SAVED FROM DROWN- 
ING (1932). The bookstore owner Lest- 
ingois (Charles.Granaval) saves a tramp 
(Michel Simon) from drowning and takes 
him into his home. But Boudu, who speaks 
with a permanent drunken slur, insists on 
executing backward somersaults on the 
table, sleeping on the floor with his feet up 
against the wall, and — the final insult — 
spitting on the host's first editions. Jean 
Renoir's enchanting social comedy was 
adapted from a play by René Fauchois, and 
Marcel Lucien shot much of it on the banks 
of the Seine — taking French movies en 
plein air after years of studio confinement, 
so that the film has the liberated feeling of 
early Impressionist paintings. Miche! Simon 
gives a magnificent comic performance and 
the supporting cast is first-rate too, 
especially Marcelle Hainia as Mme. Lest- 
ingois, who reveals the spirit of a giggling 
schooigirl when Boudu seduces her. Brat- 
tle. 

BROKEN ARROW (1950). This reportedly 
rousing Western is about Apache chief 
Cochise (Jeff Chandler) and a former Army 
man (James Stewart) trying to end the 
battles between the Indians and the white 
man. With Debra Paget; directed by Delmer 
Daves. Brattle. 
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THE CHIPMUNK ADVENTURE (1987). 
Alvin, Simon, and Theodore (and Dave) 
return in this new animated feature. Allston, 
suburbs. 

*& **%: THE COLOR OF MONEY (1986). 
in Martin Scorsese's enthralling sequel! to 
The Hustler, Paul Newman once again plays 
Fast Eddie Felson. Now a middle-aged 
liquor salesman who ‘‘stakehorses’’ young 
players, he catches a glimpse of a hot 
young pool shark (Tom Cruise) who 
reminds him of himself and tries to teach the 
kid the tricks of the hustler’s trade, all for the 
Stated purpose of making a buck. But 











Newman's double-edged performance tells 
you that money is only part of it — he's 
using the kid to win back his self-respect. 
Cruise does his best acting yet, and he and 
Newman play off each other in mysterious, 
resonant’ ways: they lend a mythic 
dimension to the Oedipal power plays at the 
heart of the story. Scorsese works such 
dynamism into the relationship that it's a 
shame he never figures out how to resoive it; 
instead of the cataclysmic confrontation we 
expect, Newman is redeemed in a hollow, 
upbeat manner. Still, most of the movie is 
exciting in a way that only a born director 
could have made it. Richard Price wrote the 
colorfully hard-boiled screenplay. @ Somer- 
ville Theatre. 

COOL HAND LUKE (1967). Paul Newman 


is the’ prison-camp inmate and Strother. 


Martin the warden with “a failure to 
communicate’ in Stuart Rosenberg’s 
drama. With George Kennedy. Somerville 
Theatre. 

CREEPSHOW Ii (1987). A new anthology 
of shockers starring (among others) 
Dorothy Lamour. The script is by George 
Romero, based on original stories by 
Stephen King; Michael Gornick directed. 
Beacon Hill, Pi Alley, Circle, suburbs. 
*&**KCRIMES OF THE HEART (1986). 
Beth Henley’s Pulitzer Prize-winning play 
about the MaGrath sisters of Hazelhurst, 
Mississippi, is an attempt at a wacky 
Southern gothic version of The Three 
Sisters. \t isn't remotely in that league (in 
fact, it's just a superficial light entertain- 
ment), but it does provide juicy roles for 
three of the most exciting actresses in 
American movies. As Meg, who's just 
returned from Los Angeles after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to launch a singing career, 
Jessica Lange has a haunted sexiness, and 
Sissy Spacek does her most sheerly charm- 
ing acting yet as the mischievous Babe. 
Best of all is Diane Keaton. As Lenny, the 
matriarchal older sister terrified that no man 
will ever love her, she gives a performance 
so wondrously audacious it’s close to a 
series of epiphanies. As soon as you see 
these actresses together, you stop worrying 
about the movie's deficiencies and start 
enjoying the fluid nature of the bickerings 
and alliances. With Sam Shepard; directed 
by Bruce Beresford. Coolidge Corner. 
*“CROCODILE” DUNDEE (1986). in this 
witless comedy, professional Australian 
Paul Hogan stars as outback adventurer 
Mick ‘“Crocodile’’ Dundee, whose en- 
counter with a New York reporter leads to 
his spending a week in a_ ridiculously 
contrived Manhattan. Hogan, like Maurice 
Chevalier, is a self-appointed national rep- 
resentative who ingratiates himself by play- 
ing an unctuous cartoon version of his 
countrymen. As the supposedly savvy 
female who discovers she needs a real man 
to take care of her, Lind& Kozlowski is 
continuously made the butt of the joke, but 
Hogan (whose naiveté about the city is 
meant to be charming) is man enough to 
handie whatever perils are thrown at him. 
The one bright spot is Russell Boyd's sharp, 
airy outback vistas. Directed by Peter 
Faiman. Copley Place. 


k&kkYTHE DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE (1986). This French- 
Canadian comedy about eight friends 
sitting around discussing their sexual ex- 
periences is a quirky, satisfying mélange of 
literacy and scabrous humor. The first-half 
cuts back and forth between the talk of the 
four men as they assemble dinner for the 
evening and the equally frank dialogue of 
the four women as they work out at the gym. 
In the second haif, the two groups join each 
other, and the party begins. The principals 
are Rémy (Rémy Girard), the smooth, 
controlied, womanizing host, who tells 
outrageous stories with a smug smile, and 
his wife of 15 years (Dorothée Berryman) , 
an agreeable, easily shocked woman who 
has no idea her husband has been fooling 
around. They're a pair of dyed-in-the-wool 
bourgeois, and that’s why they have the 
most to lose. The intercutting between the 
men and the women sets up simultaneous 
comic structures, each with its own set of 
private jokes and personal recognitions. 
The result is. a smashingly democratic 
comedy, with sex as the great equalizer. 








* Coolidge Corner. 


*&* XDINNER AT EIGHT (1933), A little 
Stagy, but great fun. The sharp, witty Edna 
Ferber/George S. Kaufman play is less 
about a New York high-society dinner party 
during the Depression than about the dozen 
or so guests in the day leading up to the 
party. Jean Harlow is at her best as the 
hilariously coarse, infantile wife of in- 
dustrialist Wallace Beery, and John Bar- 
rymore is wonderful as a washed-up 
matinee idol. With Marie Dressler; George 
Cukor directed. 2 Brattle. 

**k‘%:DONT BOTHER TO KNOCK 
(1952). Amusing suspense melodrama 
featuring Marilyn Monroe (before she be- 
came a star) as a demented babysitter 
working in a large hotel. With Richard 
Widmark, Anne Bancroft, and Elisha Cook 
Jr.; directed by Roy Ward Baker. Aear 
Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 
*kkk':DROLE DE DRAME (1937). 
A/k/a Bizarre, Bizarre. inspired lunacy from 
the team of screenwriter Jacques Prévert 
and director Marcel Carné (Children of 
Paradise) — and the closest French 
equivalent to the best work W.C. Fields and 
the Marx Brothers did at Pararnount in the 
early "30s. Michel Simon plays a biologist 
who secretly writes murder mysteries under 
a pseudonym; eagie-eyed Louis Jouvet 
plays his vicar cousin, who preaches against 
them; Jean-Louis Barrault is a daft young 
man driven to a life of crime; Francoise 
Rosay is Simon's wife, who hides in her 
kitchen when guests come so no one will 
know her domestics have abandoned her 
and she's had to prepare dinner ail by 
herself. The details of this comedy, which is 
set in Edwardian England, include a drunk- 








en plant, a cook named Mrs. Pencil, a 
portrait of a sheep over the mantelpiece, 
and a lullaby called “Sleep, Little Pigeon." 
Brattle. 





©84 CHARING CROSS ROAD (1987). in 
this air-mail love story, a struggling 
American writer (Anne Bancroft) keeps up 
a two-decade correspondence with the 
owner of a London second-hand bookstore 
(Anthony Hopkins). The movie is full of 
dear little English drudges and wistful smiles 
— exactly what you might expect in a movie 
about writing letters. And Bancroft is 
absurdly miscast: she offers about as 
convincing a portrait of impassioned literacy 
as Ethel Merman. Directed. by David Jones. 
Copley Place. 

®ERNEST GOES TO CAMP (1967). 
Ernest P. Worrell (Jim Varney) is a true 
talking head, and the ads featuring him are 
like 30-second guerrilla raids on your funny 
bone: quick, unexpected, effective. But try 
to imagine him from the neck down or at the 
center of a 90-minute movie: you can't. The 
biggest laughs here fall back on the ads’ 
Strategy of close-ups of Ernest's outsized 
mug. The rest is a conglomeration of puerile 
gags and broader-than-broad slapstick, 
with Ernest as a camp counselor in charge 
of a group of juvenile delinquents. It’s all real 
real bad, Vern. Knowwhutimean? Beacon 
Hill, Circle, suburbs. 


*&**ATHE GANG’S ALL HERE (1943). 
Alice Faye sings the plaintive home-front 
ballad “No Love, No Nothin'"’ in this 
surrealistic, over-the-edge Busby Berkeley 
musical (filmed in acid-trip Technicolor) ; 
she also leads the finale, ‘‘The Polka Dot 
Ballet,” which defies description. The cast 
includes Benny Goodman and his or- 
chestra, Charlotte Greenwood, Phil Baker, 
Eugene Pallette, James Ellison, Edward 
Everett Horton, and the unbelievable 
Carmen Miranda singing “The Lady in the 
Tutti Frutti Hat’ under a gargantuan painted 
cornucopia of a bonnet that parodies every 
mad outfit she’s ever worn. Tutti-frutti is 
right; this is the original head movie. Brattle. 
* XGARDENS OF STONE (1987). Set at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, in 1968, Francis Cop- 
pola's military-base soaper has an aura of 
voluptuous doom that, in this new era of 
piety towards Vietnam, can pass for a 
message. (The message is: innocent, hand- 
some soldiers got killed in the war, and boy 
was that a bummer.) James Caan plays 
Sergeant Clell Hazard, a granite-tough 
veteran in his 50s who's come to believe 
that Vietnam is a mistake because it can’t 
be won. He's eager to pass on his military 
knowledge, though, and he gets his chance 
when a new recruit shows up at Myer — a 
sharp, gutsy, but tragically naive military 
brat (D.B. Sweeney) who lives for a chance 
to go to ‘Nam. Caan and James Ear! Jones 
both give star performances, and Coppola 
does some beautiful work in the first 30 
minutes; what's absorbing about the picture 
is the humor and spirit with which it ushers 
us into the camaraderie of military life. But 
as the film goes on, it gets wispier, and 
gloomier. in the end, it’s too reverential — 
and too morose — to draw an honest tear. 
With Anjelica Huston and Mary Stuart 
Masterson. Paris, suburbs. 

* THE GATE (1987). The iatest entry in the 
Poltergeist haunted-house-and-family- 
drama genre is about two young boys who 
summon forth a demon world and face the 
consequences. There are some interesting 
claymated images and loads of the usual 
spectral lights, pulpy viscera, et al. The boys 
call up the demons with the aid of a heavy- 
metal band’s lyrics, and banish them with 
the Bible. It's enough to make you wonder 
whether Tipper Gore has money invested in 
this movie. Cinema 57, Allston, suburbs. 

*& & k &GOLD DIGGERS OF 1933 (1933). 
The best of the Warner Bros.-Busby 
Berkeley backstage musical extravaganzas 
has .a sharp, knowing, satirical script and 
terrific songs by Harry Warren and Al Dubin. 
No other musical has embodied the spirit of 
the '30s so completely: Ginger Rogers sings 
“We're in the Money”’ (with one verse in pig 
Latin); the girls steal milk from their 
neighbor because they can't afford break- 
fast; and the spectacular finale, led by Joan 
Biondell, is ‘Remember My Forgotten Man’’ 
— dedicated to the World War | vets 
standing in bread lines. High point: the 
Expressionist-influenced ‘‘Forgotten Man,"’ 
which has a verse soulfully rendered by the 
(uncredited) black singer Etta Motten. With 
Dick Powell; Mervyn Le Roy directed. Z 
Brattle. 














*& & KHOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (1987). In 
this hilarious low-budget comedy, 
writer/producer/director/star Robert 
Townsend uses the story of an idealistic 
young actor who lands the role of a pimp in 
an exploitation film as the frame for a series 
of satirical sketches on the predicament of 
blacks in contemporary Hollywood. Town- 
send hasn't just found an original idea for 
satire, he’s tapped a mother lode. It seems 
the image of a strutting, street-hood 
avenger that seemed so subversive in the 
early "70s has become, for black actors, a 
camp icon — a Mau-Mau joke. And 
Townsend sets his sights on post-Superfly 
Hollywood with a master satirist's impish- 
ness and glee; he uses the medium like the 
early Woody Alien, turning ingenious stand- 
up-comedy ideas into dramatic satire. The 
movie has its patchy sections, and it gets a 
little messagey. But what makes it con- 
sistently entertaining is the freedom with 
which Townsend keeps cutting away to his 
fantasies and surreal movie parodies. The 
comic pleasure lies in our discovery of how 
Continued on page 36 
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ee ee ee ee ed ,Continued from page 35 
t ripe for satire this subject is. Nickelodeon, 


P REMIERE a TRNOOSERS (1986). Set in a tiny 


Friday, June 5th thru Thursday, June 11th gy] ee ee ae en nen ston witha 
i civics-class mentality. Gene Hackman plays 
the new coach, who's determined to still the 


~eeeple rhe osie ie: ghosts of his failed past. His teamwork 

INOW Prize-winning novel : philosophy runs into conflict with the 
Directed by é townspeople, who think he may be sabotag- 

SHIRO TOYODA ing the team’s chances. The sap in 


screenwriter Angelo Pizzo's script runs very 

§ thick, but Fred Murphy’s cinematography is 
an appreciative exploration of the Indiana 

- _ RYO IKEBE iD. # countryside, and the mostly non- 
RELEASED BY EAST-WEST CLASSICS professional teenagers who play the team 
© 1987 are vivid performers. As the spinsterish 

English teacher, Barbara Hershey is ludi- 

’ r} crously miscast, and Hackman turns in a 
2» ¢ y superficial performance. The movie's ace is 
wes tc My Dennis Hopper as the town's former basket- 
' ball star, who’s now the town. drunk. He 
brings an extravagance to his binges and 
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KEIKO KISHI 


a ge 1S a ad an d 5 . drinking. Copley Place, suburbs. 
an artist ; , 


4 ?'M NO ANGEL (1933). Mae West sets her 
I sights on Cary Grant in this comedy, which 


~ ALLEN GARFIELD - EXECUTE : 
SCREENPLAY BY LARRY FERGUSON AND WARREN SHAME SNE PO ED OME features some of Mae’s:songs. Mae wrote 
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i the screenplay and Wesley Ruggles 

“A rich psychological revelation’ Srcmorean tary Geox hone otal s 
—Donald Richie, THE JAPANESE FILM is, the most impressive thing about this $40 
6:30, 9:00 million piece of piffie is that it manages to 
Mats a “ sidestep disaster. Dustin Hoffman and 

Sat, Sun, 1:40 & 4:05 Warren Beatty play a pair of miserably inept 


734-2500 = New York singer-songwriters who land a 

Sy SAR Dae Ce RE ee ee $95-a-week gig in Morocco, wind up in the 
(fictional) country of Ishtar, and are soon 

FREE PARKING EVENINGS & SUNDAY NEARBY oO bumbling through a Mideast poised on the 


HARVARD STREET AT BEACON / BROOKLINE brink of holy war. The only funny — and 


truly original — stuff comes early on, when 
NO PASSES AT USA CINEMAS the two hapless tunesmiths sit around the 
piano knocking out their songs, like a brain- 
damaged Rodgers and Hart. Then the 
action shifts to Ishtar, land of the turbaned 
masses, and the two stars are promptly 
swallowed up by the ‘‘exotic’’ mediocrity of 
: the setting. The routines here wouldn't even 
‘ i get an inch off the ground if it weren't for our 
66 Al T ] T T 99 awareness that this is Dustinand Warren up 
AT A BL STER ENTER AIN MEN T there — the two make a grand show of 
The Summer's most elegant crowd pleaser Jas suacws-aatetoenunmieimenier’ 
practically erases itself as it goes along. 
With Isabelle Adjani and Charlies Grodin; 
written and directed by Elaine May. Cheri, 

Circle, suburbs. 
*& kk kIT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 
(1934). The stars, Claudette Colbert and 
' Clark Gable, wanted nothing to do with this 
comedy, but it became a huge popular and 
critical success, won Oscars for best 
picture, director, and screenplay, and won 
each of the leads an Oscar as well (a feat 
not equaled until One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest 41 years later). Colbert is 
the headstrong heiress running away from 
her father to marry a daredevil playboy, and 
* Gable is. the out-of-work newspaperman 
‘AL CAPONE. who agrees to help her in return for her 
eer exclusive story. They fall foreach other, of 
He ruled Chic ago course, and along the way he lectures her in 
with absolute power. everything from managing money to the 
N au Id we proper way of dunking a doughnut. (She 
De emelitom@siiilemeeis: 4 im. shows him up, however, in the classic 
No one could stop him. hitchhiking scene.) This screwball road 
comedy remains one of ‘the freshest, 
funniest, and sexiest American movies. 

Until Eliot Ness |. Frank Capra directed. % Brattle. 
' . . : '’'S A WONDERFUL WORLD (1939). 
2nd a small force of men ad iso indo enon eine 
swore they'd bring joins up with fugitive Jimmy Stewart in this 
him down. screwball comedy. With Edgar Kennedy 
and Guy Kibbee; directed by W.S. Van 
Dyke. Brattle. 
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Inventive. delightful, ferocious and fun 
Jack Curry, USA TODAY 


*&*XKANGAROO (1967). Director Tim 
Burstall has been faithful to the D.H. 
Lawrence novel, but since the book itself is 
an unformed amaigam of travel writing, 
probing of Lawrence's male consciousness, 
and bits of his political philosophy, the ideas 
don’t come to life. Lawrence's auto- 
biographical protagonist is Lovett Somers 
(Colin Friels), a writer who's had it with 
wartime England and leaves with his 
German wife (Judy Davis) for Australia. 
There, he gets mixed up in the workings of a 
fascist political group and is courted by its 
military-hero leader (Hugh Keays-Byrne) . 
The movie is handsome and intelligent but 
unsatisfying. The best reason to see it is 
Judy Davis, who lets you feel the way her 
character's intelligence chates against the 
constraints of being a “‘writer’'s wife." 
Copley Place. 





L 


. LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN (1945). Extrava- 
‘ } gant soaper about a girl (Gene Tierney) 
| ] {|- ; who “‘loves too much.”’ With Cornel Wilde 
and Vincent Price; directed by John M. 

Stahi. Brattle. 


-_ 
r @LETHAL WEAPON (1987). Yet another 
=| movie about Two Men Who Must Overcome 
Their Differences To Defeat A Common 
a! ? Enemy. Mel Gibson (sporting tousied, 


shouider-length locks) plays an LA cop 
who's been on the verge of committing 
suicide since his wife died, and Danny 
Glover is his partner, a biack family man 
suffering from a mid-life crisis. Director 
Richard Donner directs in his usual ham- - 
fisted style, delivering the shattered ee 
squealing tires, gunfire, and explosions, 
Sein te way aie te Ua, 
cop movies long ago abandoned any 
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widow trying to win custody of her son from 
her Back Bay in-laws; she’s helped out by 
Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 36 

Fred.. Astaire in this musical comedy. 
Directed by Norman Z. McLeod. Boston 
Public Library. 





Ww#XMANHUNTER (1986). Michael 
Manin’s unnerving police thriller, adapted 
from the novel Red Dragon, has the hushed 
malignancy of a steadily escalating bad 
dréam. The hero, forensics expert Will 
Graham (William Petersen), comes out of 
retirement to help the FBI track down a 
serial. killer who's been slaughtering 
suburban families. Graham is a kind of 
mystic crime enforcer — part cop, part 
shtink — who chases down his suspects by 
“entering” their fantasies and unearthing 
their bizarre motives. It’s a comic-book 
premise, but the film is carried by Mann's 
icy, elliptical, hallucinatory style; he uses the 
textures familiar from Miami Vice —. the 
sleek pastels, the low-droning synthesizer 
music — to conjure up an atmosphere of 
sensuality and dread. The New York stage 
actor: Tom Noonan gives a terrifying (and 
oddly sympathetic) performance as the 
movie's all-too-hurman slasher. Z Somerville 
Theatre. * 

MILLION DOLLAR MYSTERY (1987). For 
those who love gimmick movies. A bunch of 
second-rate stars (Tom Bosley is the lead 
— need we say more?) race around trying 
to locate a buried fortune. The movie 
features clues to the whereabouts of the 
missing million, and the audience is invited 





answer to a sweepstakes for the prize’ (yes, 
a cool million) being given away by 
producer Dino De Laurentiis. We always 
knew Dino was this shameless, but we're 
kind of glad he’s admitted it. Directed by 
Richard Fleischer. Pi Alley, suburbs. 

*&*kKXMONA LISA (1986). A violent, 
romantic gangster film sparked by the great 


to guess where the dough is and sendinthe . 


Bob Hoskins. He plays George, a mob 
footsoldier assigned to be chauffeur and 
cover for a tall, elegant black prostitute 
(Cathy Tyson). She becomes his unat- 
tainable love, his “Mona Lisa,"’ and gets him 
to comb London's fleshpot district for her 
friend, a 15-year-old prostitute and heroin 
addict who's fallen into the den of the slimy 
vice lord Mortwell (Michael Caine). As he 
prowls through the lurid underworld, fueled 
by some crazy mix of chivalry and outrage, 
he becomes an avenging white knight — a 
violent man of honor. This is the first time on 
screen that Hoskins has tapped the desper- 
ate melancholy in his dark, beady eyes; his 


sudden shifts from tenderness to savagery — 


‘are wrenching. Neil Jordan directs in a 
handsome, functional style, although the 
movie, which borrows much from Taxi 
Driver, could have used some of that film's 
lurid tumescence. Michael Caine is superb 
as the repulsive Mortwell, and Cathy Tyson, 
in a thinly written role, is a remarkable 
camera subject. Somerville Theatre. 

*& *& XMONKEY BUSINESS (1952). How- 
ard Hawks’s anarchic farce about a scien- 
tist (Cary Grant) who discovers a youth 
formula follows its premise through to its 
logical, absurd conclusion. Grant and his 
wife (Ginger Rogers) come close to hurling 
their secure, happy marriage into the abyss 
as they pursue their more savage instincts. 
The picture is perched on the edge of 
something melancholy and the possibility of 
irrevocable loss is never far off. Grant’s 
talents are wasted in the role (he was the 
wrong actor to caper around noisily), but 
Charles Coburn, as his boss, and Marilyn 
Monroe, as his dithering secretary, are very 
funny. Rear Window at the Brookline Arts 
Center. 

*& ‘AMY LIFE AS A DOG (1986). There 
are vivid, unexpected details in Lasse 
Halistr6m's Swedish coming-of-age movie. 
It's the story of a 12-year-old boy (Anton 
Glanzelius) who, when his mother is hospi- 
talized for tuberculosis, leaves his suburban 


home and goes to live with his uncle and 
aunt in a small town. The domestic scenes 
are more pungent than you're used to in 
films of this type, and the first country 
episodes are genuinely fresh; Halistrém is 
clever about distinguishing between the way 
the boy and his friends relate to one another 
in the suburbs and the looser atmosphere of 
kids in the country. The movie is intelligent 
and moves along pleasantly, yet it some- 
times turns depressingly hearty and familiar. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

WMY SWEET LITTLE VILLAGE (1987). 
Director Jiri Menzel (Closely Watched 
Trains) is trying for a sweet little comedy 
about the inhabitants of a_ rural 
Czechoslovakian village. But what he's 
wound up with is a series of puerile, 
prehistoric gags presented as though they 
were bittersweet foibles of the everyday. 
Menzel uses the stock comic situation of a 
big .dumb schiemiel (Janos Ban as .a 
grinning, retarded man with ears that stick 
out) fouling things up for a small, easy-to- 
anger schlimazel (Marian Labuda). The 
movie tries so hard to be low-key and 
winsome that it sinks you into a state of 
torpor. In the end, there’s not much 
difference between the horsy wonderment 
of Ban’s character and the reaction Menzel 
is trying to elicit from his audience: he wants 
to reduce us all to the simpleton’s blissed- 
out smile. West Newton. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FILM FESTIVAL. A 
screening of this year’s winners. Boston 
Film/Video Foundation at the Berklee 
Performance Center. 


*kk*k*LOS OLVIDADOS (1950). Luis 
Bufuel’s fierce, graphic, unsentimental 
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Fri., June 5 


STAGE DOOR 
Ball, Arden) at 4:00, 8:00 


Rogers, 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
(Jean Harlow, Marie Dressler) at 5-50, 9:50 
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SHE DONE HIM WRONG 
(with Cary Graat) at 2:00, 5:05, 8:15 
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study of slum children in Mexico City has a 
purgative power and a stark beauty roughly 
comparable to that of Guernica. Bufwuel's 
characters, though, are defeated in another 
kind of war. His style here approximates 
that of the Italian Neorealists working at‘the 
same time, except for one terrifyingly 
surrealistic dream sequence in which a 
character imagines his mother offering him 
freshly killed meat — his besieged imagina- 
tion turns her into a vampire. With Alfonso 
Mejia as Pedro, Roberto Cobo as the 
teenaged murderer Jaibo, Mario Ramirez as 
“Little Eyes,”” and Estela Inda as Pedro's 
mother, who shows no love for him until it is 
too late. Brattle. 





*k‘%*PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED 
(1986). In Francis Coppola's film, an 
ordinary woman, Peggy Sue (Kathleen 
Turner) , is crowned class queen at her 25th 
high-school reunion and transported back 
to 1960 — her senior year. Her boyfriend 
(Nicolas Cage) is the same goofball rock- 
and-rolier, only now she knows that his days 
as a musician are numbered, that he'll end 
up taking over his father’s appliance 
business and start fooling around after 
they’re married. The film's poignance is that 
her knowledge hurts her as much as it helps. 
Coppola treats the late-’50s trappings with 
knowing affection and irony. Turner, 
though, looks and acts so much older than 
the greasers and bobby-soxers in her midst 
that it closes off the sense of emotional 
possibility in her voyage. The picture is 
enjoyable, but also fuzzy and a. little 
precious; you may feel that Coppola has 
taken a gimmicky premise and loaded it 
down with too much studied “‘ambiguity.”’ 
Coolidge Corner. 

PERSONAL SERVICES (1987). Terry 
Jones, of Monty Python, directed this farce 
about a London brothel that services the 
upper classes and members of Parliament. 
Julie Walters is the madam; Alec McCowen 
costars. Loosely based on the career of 
British madam Cynthia Payne.. Copley 
Place, Harvard Square. ; 
*&*XPLATOON (1986). Oliver Stone's 
supremely well-crafted film begins a new era 
in the way the movies look at Vietnam. It's a 
Straightforward combat saga, an almost 





diarylike account of one soldier's physical © 


experience of the war. The hero (Charlie 
Sheen) is a green, wary middle-class kid 
who has volunteered for service and is soon 
caught in a spiritual battle between two of 
his platoon leaders: Sergeant Elias (Willem 
Dafoe) , a great soldier whom Stone makes 
no bones about portraying as a Christ 
figure, and Sergeant Barnes (Tom 
Berenger), a hideously scarred humanoid 
killing machine who represents the deca- 
dence of the warrior mentality when it has 
engulfed all other impulses. Stone gets 
details of grunt life that no one.else has, and 
he creates a vivid siew of sideline 
characters. indeed, no war movie has better 
captured the notion that most soldiers are 
overgrown adolescents who've matured — 
in some admirable yet shocking way — by 
liberating their killer instincts. Yet Stone is 
also trying to make his grand statement 
about Vietnam, and there’s something too 
obviously schematic about Elias and Barnes 


— and too blandly noble about the Charlie ~ 


Sheen character, whom Stone seems 
almost seared of soiling. It's as though two 
figures out of a morality play were fighting 
for the soul of a blank slate. With Kevin 
Dillon, John C. McGinley, and Keith David. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

THE PORNOGRAPHERS (1966). Shohei 
Imamura’s satirical drama about a trio of 
men who earn their living by catering to the 
public’s sexual appetites while dodging 
police and gangsters and the scorn of their 
families. Coolidge Corner. 

PREDATOR (1987). Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger returns as an army major heading up a 
military team in the Latin American jungles. 
What seems like a routine rescue mission 
turns nightmarish when they are confronted 
by an unknown adversary. With Carl 
Weathers; directed by John McTiernan. 
Cinema 57, suburbs. 

**k*XPRICK UP YOUR EARS (1967). 
Director Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Alan Bennett have made a biography of the 


British playwright Joe Orton that’s flip and* 


lighthearted and cheeky as hell — a literate 
gay version ot A Star is Born. The story of 
Orton and his roommate/mentor/lover of 
16 years, Kenneth Halliwell, who 
bludgeoned him to death at the height of his 
fame (in 1967), has become a sleek, 
cooled-out portrait of a miserable marriage. 
The movie is thin; it doesn’t have the 
turbulent give-and-take between the two 
lead characters that it should have. But it’s 
been staged with intelligence and a nasty, 
glancing wit, and Gary Oldman gives a 
terrific performance as Orton — there’s a 
boyish, ingratiating pleasure and delight in 
evetything he does. The weak spot is 
Halliwell (Alfred Molina), who here 
becomes a figure of plastic grotesquerie. By 
polarizing the two characters, turning them 
into a frog and a prince, the movie never 
discovers what they shared, but it does 
tingle with the sweet smell of Orton’s 
success. Costarring Vanessa Redgrave: 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 


%&*RADIO DAYS (1987). Woody Allen 
had a good idea: to set a bittersweet 
Jewish-domestic comedy against a 
backdrop of old radio shows in the days 
when radio was king. But the film is just a 
piece of mild, almost Reaganite nostaigia, 
with Allen offering processed variations on 
the same jokes, the same situations, the 
same patented biend of romance and 
absurdity we've seen in most of his movies. 
It's as though he thought he could turn the 








Films into gentler comic “drama” by 
encasing it in high craftsmanship. Cutting 
back and forth between the schiubs of 
Rockaway gathered around their magical 
box and the Manhattan stars they listen to, 
Allen creates a _whimsical-historical 
pastiche, keeping everything on the same 
level of controlled, packaged reminiscence. 
You'll laugh, but it’s alll a little dull. With Julie 
Kavner, Michael Tucker, Dianne Wiest, Mia 
Farrow, and Wallace Shawn. Copley Place, 
West Newton, suburbs. 

%& XRAISING ARIZONA (1987). A zappy, 
anything-can-happen comedy from the 
Coen brothers that transcends any previous 
definition of “engineered.” In this gonzo- 
domestic slapstick jamboree, every line, 
every tracking shot, every chase scene and 
kidnap scene and fight scene is there to give 
you a jolt of entertainment. Set in the same 
sort of cartoon-mythic New South that 
provided the backdrop for True Stories, it’s 
about a drawling, sleepy-eyed crook 
(Nicolas Cage) given to knocking over 
convenience stores. He gets hitched to a 
policewoman (Holly Hunter) , and when the 
two discover she can’t have kids, they 
kidnap one of five quintuplets born to the 
local unpainted-furniture king. Unlike the 
Coens’ 1984 Blood Simple, Raising Arizona 
is sunshiny and surreal, and it moves with 
the high-speed zip of a Road Runner 
cartoon. Yet it’s also brutally, maniacally 
controlled — a piece of anal-retentive 
wizardry, so self-conscious (and so aware 
of its self-consciousness) that, despite a 
few thrilling, funny moments, it leaves you 
exhausted. As a director, Joel Coen is 
obsessed with technique. He’s come up 
with a cinematic paradox: a movie that asks 
you to be entertained by the idea that 
you're being entertained. Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

*%& &%RICHARD Ill (1955). In a lustrous 
black wig, his head stuck out like a 
misshapen tree, and using a voice he 
described as ‘‘a mixture of honey and razor 
blades,’’ Laurence Olivier gives.an account 
of Shakespeare’s humpbacked villain that 
makes you rock with laughter at the actor's 
audacity. Making Richard's infectious en- 
joyment of his own malevolence the emo- 
tional cornerstone of the drama, Olivier 
implicates the audience from the beginning, 
sharing his murderous plots with us and, as 
director, employing the camera as both a 
mirror to admire himself in and a means of 
spying on his potential victims, whom he 
sets at one another like so many mechanical 
dolls. Unfortunately, his concept of the play 
as.simply a machine for Richard's schemes 
leaves the other actors (including Claire 
Bloom, John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, 
and Cedric Hardwicke) stranded, and 
shorichanges a text that's much more 
interesting than it seems here. Coolidge 
Corner. 

* KRIVER’S EDGE (1987). Sincere and 
very ambitious, but a failure. This is one of 
the few films that’s tried to poke into the 
darker aspects of teen life during the past 
15 years — that is, in the era of post-’60s 
permissiveness and nihilistic burnout. A 
chunky adolescent psychopath (Daniel 
Roebuck) who has strangled his 14-year- 
old’ girlfriend because it made him feel 
powerful proudly leads his gang of friends to 
the riverbank to show them the corpse. The 
film is about the moral deadness of their 
reaction — they see the murder not as an 
outrageous calamity but as a bad accident, 
a drag. The movie is showy and hyped up 
and too aware of what it’s “‘saying’’; it lacks 
an organic sense of the closeness kids in the 
drugs-and-heavy-metal subculture can 
share. But some of the acting is impressive. 
As the kid who “narcs”’ on the killer, Keanu 
Reeves shows a groggy nobility, and Crispin 
Glover's performance as Layne, a pill 
popping freak who speaks in the slurry- 
emphatic, David Lee Roth/Jeff Spiccoli 
Valley Boy-style, is showy but mesmerizing. 
Screenplay by Neal Jimenez; directed by 
Tim Hunter. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 
*& & k's A ROOM WITH A VIEW (1986). A 
sunny, serenely indulgent adaptatior of 
E.M. Forster's comedy of manners. Lucy 
(Helena Bonham Carter) is a conventional 
English girl who visits fin-de-siécle Florence 
with fer .punctilious chaperone (Maggie 
Smith) and becomes involved with the 
unconventional George Emerson (Julian 
Sands) ; somewhat panicked; she returns to 
England and the sniffy aesthete (Daniel Day 
Lewis) to whom she has become engaged. 
Director James Ivory finds his targets in the 
uphoiders of the waning Victorian order, 
who fight — and inevitably fail — to rein in 
the .passions of the young. The. film's 
sophistication lies in the way it shows those 
developments taking place within (and not 
just between) people. With Denholm Elliott. 
Copley Place, Somerville Theatre. 
keAXKTHE RULES OF THE GAME 
(1939). Perhaps Jean Renoir's best film; 
perhaps the best film ever made. ‘In. this 
sublime study of a doomed party at an haut- 
bourgeois country estate, Renoir seduces 
us into the lives of a dozen haunted, loving, 
despairing characters. The theme is that 
“everyone has his reasons,” and the 
miracle of the film is that it shows us those 
reasons, and much more. With Marcel Dalio 
as the sad, silly owner of the ch€teau and 
Renoir as Octave, an archetype of friend- 
ship. 2 Coolidge Corner. 


*& && SCENE OF THE CRIME (1987). The 
French director André Téchiné has always 
been a whiz kid with a sensuous command - 
of movie history and a frivolous, entertaining 
disregard for narrative. His new film, made 
with a sympathetic eye toward complex 
psychological states, never quite catches 
fire, but it picks up speed and layers of 
meaning along the way. Thomas (Nicolas 
Giraudi), a bitter, troubled adolescent, 
encounters a young escaped convict who 
later becomes involved with the boy's 
mother (Catherine Deneuve). A murder 
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out the ripples of the crime so fully in terms 
of the characters that you may wonder why 
it doesn't pull you in more. Much of the 
movie is unformed, but the climactic 
sequence is an extraordinary piece of 
filmmaking that leads you from one high 
note to another. Deneuve is terrific as a 
woman discovering passion and commit- 
ment as she sheds her protective layers. 
With Danielle Darrieux. West Newton. 
*%ATHE SECRET OF MY SUCCESS 
(1987). in this perils-of-yuppiedom comedy, 
Michael J. Fox plays a Kansas country boy 
out to take the Manhattan business world 
by storm. As he proceeds to impersonate 
an executive at board meetings, all the while 
eluding the advances of the boss’s leggy, 
hot-to-trot wife (who's also Fox's aunt) , the 
film teeters between business farce and sex 
farce, all of it paper-thin and MTV-slick. For 
the screenwriters, Jim Cash and Jack Epps 
Jr. (Top Gun and Legal Eagles) , it’s a real 
let's-be-proud-of-what-whores-we-are mov- 
ie — yet as much as you love to hate it, Fox 
(with his impish pragmatism) is consistent- 
ly charming, and the supporting cast 
features some playful performers, including 
Margaret Whitton as the proudly horny aunt 
and Richard Jordan as Fox's tycoon uncle. 
At moments, they lend this nonmovie a silly 
zest it doesn’t deserve. Directed by Herbert 
Ross. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 
*& & & 2 SHE DONE HIM WRONG (1933). 
Mae West's stage hit Diamond Lil, tamed 
down by screenwriters Harry Thew and 
John Bright, furnished the comedienne with 
one of her best movie vehicles. As a Gay 
‘90s saloon singer, West makes her appear- 
ance under a plumed hat and parasol, and 
introduces herself as ‘‘one of the finest 
women who ever walked the street.’ The 
melodramatic plot is just an excuse for her 
to keep five men on a string’— including 
Gilbert Roland, Noah Beery, and Cary Grant 
(trying to be suave, but he hasn't yet 
acquired the knack) — and to ‘sing “4 
Wonder Where My Easy Rider’s Gone,” “A 
Guy Who Takes His Time,”’ and “Frankie 
and Johnny.’’ Lowell Sherman doesn't 
really know how to direct the numbers 
(which also include some parodic contribu- 
tions from other performers), but they're 
still tne high point. Brattle. 
*& & & KSOME LIKE IT HOT (1959). One 
of the greatest comedies ever made, Billy 
Wilder’s anarchic sex farce is about a pair of 
unlucky musicians (Tony Curtis and Jack 
Lemmon) who witness the St. Valentine's 
Day Massacre and have to disguise them- 
selves as women to escape with an all-girl 
band. Some sort of alchemy seems to take 
place with Lemmon and Curtis; they really 
do seem to surrender to their ‘female’ 
sides. Marilyn Monroe wriggles and teases 
as the band’s warm-hearted singer, Sugar 
Kane, and she and the rest of the cast, 
which includes George Raft, Pat O’Brien, 
Joe £. Ross, and Nehemiah Persoff, are 
superb. ‘‘Well, nobody's perfect.’’ M Rear 
Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 
* & k%2STAGE DOOR (1937). Adapting 
the George S. Kaufman-Edna’ Ferber stage 
hit about aspiring actresses sharing laughs 
and heartbreak in a New York boarding 
house, director Gregory La Cava and 
screenwriters Morrie Ryskind and Anthony 
Veiller were smart enough to play up the 
humor. The cast couldn't be livelier. 
Katharine Hepburn and Ginger Rogers play 
the aristocrat and the plebe who are thrown 
together as roommates; their sparring 
matches are the equal of any faceoff in 30s 
comedy. Constance Collier is the faded 
actress turned acting coach, and the other 
boarders include Lucille Ball, Eve Arden, 
Ann Miller, Gail Patrick, and Andrea Leeds. 
@ Brattle. 
* 2 SWEET LORRAINE (1987). Oy. This 
comedy, set at a Catskills resort that has 
seen better days, offers enough ‘warm’ 
Jewish folk wisdom to jast a lifetime — or at 
least until the next Neil Simon movie. 
Maureen Stapleton is the hotel's wise old 
Jewish grandmother of an owner, who has 
to deal with developers who want to buy her 
out, the kvetching of her regular guests, and 
a young staff that this year includes her 
granddaughter (Trini Alvarado) . it's aclash 
between New Ways and Tradition, plus a 
dose of ‘Please don’t sell the farm, 
Gramps,"’ kosher-style. Writer/director 
Steve Gomer keeps it all on the same 
heartwarming level, until you feel as if some 
old yenta were pinching your cheek and 
wouldn't let go. Chestnut Hill. 
**kXSWIMMING TO CAMBODIA 
(1987). The eerie thing about the mono- 
logist Spalding Gray is that he doesn’t try to 
convince us he’s in complete control of 
what he’s saying: his thoughts spew out like 
lava, and he’s as awed as we are. In this 
beautifully made Jonathan Demme concert 
film, he performs a shortened version of the 
monologue about his adventures on lo- 
cation in Thailand during the filming of The 
Killing Fields. The movie isn't just a 
rambling, confessional autobiography. Gray 
is a latter-day beatnik poet who wants to 
hypnotize you with the incantatory rush of 
his language — he chases after his 
experience as if it were a runaway kite. His 
descriptions of Bangkok whorehouses or of 
his hippie-mystical search for the “perfect 
moment’ are provocative and funny, and at 








The finest all male movies, now in both Cinemas 1 & 2 











his best, he’s capable of epiphanies. But 
Gray also tends to display his own feelings 
from a theatrical distance; the emotions 
slide into one another — they're ail a little 
smudged. The movie makes you want to 
hear more of Gray, only with his guard set a 
little lower. Harvard Square. 
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*& &KTHE TERMINATOR (1964). A slick, 
relentless thriller that casts Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as a cyborg — a human- 
oid robot who's been sent from the future to 
present-day Los Angeles to terminate a 
certain innocent young woman (Linda 
Hamilton) , who will give birth to the man 
who rouses the humans to fight the 
machine's takeover. The mighty Arnold is 
completely convincing as the machine- 
brained hulk who’s been programmed to 
kill: strutting around the LA nightworld in a 








gargantuan leather jacket, a huge sub- 
machine gun on his shoulder, he cuts a 
comically monstrous figure. The movie is 
enjoyable, with witty touches, though its 
joky use of Schwarzenegger finally wears a 
little thin. The climax, featuring a gleaming, 
indestructible robot, is a gut-tightener. With 
Michael Biehn and Paul Winfield; directed 
by James Cameron. &% Somerville Theatre. 
*k&”TIN (1987). Barry Levinson 
makes a welcome return to the Baltimore of 
Diner. The year is 1963, and the characters 
are older this time — 40ish hucksters who 
sell aluminum siding by wheeling and 
dealing and- cooking up maniacally in- 
genious scams. Levinson is going for the 
same loose, sitting-around-with-the-guys 
atmosphere he got in the earlier film, and as 
long as he focuses on the idiosyncratic 
business jargon, the low-key dirty jokes 
about Bonanza, or the mystique of the 
swindle, he achieves a wisecracking magic. 
But the movie keeps slipping from human 


comedy to plastic situational farce. Richard 
Dreyfuss and Danny DeVito play rival 
aluminum-siding salesmen, or tin men, who 
are involved in a fender bender and try to 
get revenge on each other. You keep 
waiting for Levinson to ease out of this rude, 
crude set-up, but instead, he just plunges in 
deeper, ending up with an odd cross 
between Diner and Ruthless People, He's 
got one foot in Baltimore and the other in 
Hollywood, and it’s just too big a stretch. 
With Barbara Hershey. Cheri, West Newton, 
suburbs. 
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*&*&XVIRIDIANA (1961). Luis Bufiuel’s 
powerful, acidulous account of a saintly 
young woman whose virtue causes nothing 
but misfortune. Silvia Pifial is the winsome 
do-gooder who takes over an enormous 
Spanish estate, tries to open it to beggars 


and lepers, and winds up a victim of their 
savagery. There are scenes of Goyaesque 
grotesquerie, as well as a beggars’ orgy 
that’s at once horrific and funny. With 
Francisco Rabal and Fernando Rey. Brattle. 


WHERE THE SIDEWALK (1950). 
Otto Preminger directed this melodrama 
about a cop who kills a man in the course of 
a murder investigation and then tries to 
conceal the crime. With Dana Andrews and 
Gene Tierney; written by Ben Hecht. Brattle. 
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YANN BEAUVAIS. A screening of shorts 
by the French avant-garde filmmaker, 
including ‘‘Enjeux,” “RR,” and “VO/ID.” 
French Library. 
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The Bosion Hlobc 


sponsors the 





Annual 
New 
England 
Film 
Festival 


Friday, June 5, 8 p.m. 
Honorable Mention and 
Curators’ Choice Films 


Chew Love, animation 
Harvest of Peace, documentary 
Playing With Blocks, animation 

Jack Levine: Feast of Pure Reason, 
documentary 


Saturday, June 6, 8 p.m. 
Honorable Mention and 
Curators’ Choice Films 


Equilibriumness, narrative 
Pil Get Right On That, animation 
To a Random, narrative 
Nine Lives, animation 
Yukon Journal, documentary 


Sunday, June 7, 5:30 p.m. 
Twilight Screening of 
Honorable Mention Films 





Sunday, June 7, 7 p.m. 
Awards Ceremony and 
Screening of Winning Films 


Lazar, animation, 
Boston Globe Best 
of Festival Award 

After the Fact, narrative, 
Independent Award 
Einstein USA 15 Cents, animation,’ 
Independent Award 
The Chair, narrative, 
Super 8 Award 
Untitled, experimental, 
Student Award 
Admission: $5.00 each night 
($4.00 for BF/VF members; 
available only at the door) 
Tickets available at the door and in 
advance at: Berklee Performance Center 
Box Office, ali Ticketron Outlets, Out of 
Town Ticket Agency — Harvard Square, 
Strawberries Record Stores, or by calling 
Concert Charge, (617) 497-1118 or 
Teletron, (617) 720-3434. For 
information: (617) 266-7455 
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SOON THE HUNT WILL BEGIN 


RIDAY, JUNE 12 








USA CINEMAS 


CINEMA 57 CIRC 


STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 
482-1222 








SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
566-4040 


LE 











GENERAL CINEMA 


BRAINTREE 


SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 
848-1070 





USA CINEMAS 


SOMERVILLE 


at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93} 
628-7000 








GENERAL CINEMA 


RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WOR 








SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. 128 EXIT 39 & RTE. 38 


933-5330 





SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


REVERE 


RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
286-1660 





USA CINEMAS 


DANVERS 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 / 593-2100 
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“PERFECT! ! A SHEER JOY!” 


—Jefirey Lyons/Sneak Previews, INN 


According to science, Bigfoot doesn't exist. 


HARRY 
"2 FHENDERSONS 


When you can’t believe your eyes 
trust your heart. 


RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 60 
326-4955 











RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
286-1660 


“A MAGNIFICENT MOVIE.” 
—Jay Scott, THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


A FILM BY MARCO BELLOCCHIO 


BASED ON THE CLASSIC NOVEL 
THAT SHOCKED PARIS. 


MARCO BELLOCCHIO’'S 
DEVIL IN THE FLESH 


A REQ romsce 
a 


(3K) mo on owen 17 ansurren 


; ; USACinemas 
NICKELODEON HARVARD $Q. 
606 COMMONWEALTH AVE 10: CHURCH STREET 
424-1500 864-4581 


1:00-3:15-5:30-7:50-10:15 12:15-2:30-5:00-7:30-9:50 
Fri & Sat 12:15 Fri & Sat 12:00 





- a. a. an 

‘RIVER'S EDGE’ IS THE MOST 
DISTURBING AND IMPRESSIVE 
AMERICAN FILM OF THE YEAR. - 


> Vernier THE BOSTON HERALD 





USA CINEMAS USA Cinemas 


HARVARD SQ.||_ NATICK 


10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE S § RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD 


864-4580 653- ath Lo 5350 


USA CINEMAS RE ERE \fstowcase c CINEMAS USA CINEMA 
NEEDHAM | WOBURN DANVERS 

GREAT PLAIN & HIGHLAND AVE RTE. ‘ E| ERE ao RTE. 128 EXIT 39 & RTE. 38 RTE. 128 - EXIT 
444-6060 46-1660 933-5330 777-2555 | $93-21 























“IRRESISTIBLE 


Michael J. Fox is irresistible. 99 


Fun from start to finish...Michael J. Fox 
is wonderful.J% — ~cel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA/ABC-TV 


A Savvy, witty and peerdy:..Micnaet >. fox 
and Slater are enchanting. JY On 


6G beaded with laughs | 


— Bill Harris, AT THE MOVIES 


MICHAEL J. FOX. 
‘THE SECRET OF MY- 


SUCCESS 


0A RASTAR ROOUCTION © A EREEET BOSS ra + 
SECRET OF MY SUCCESS” « 


« HELEN SLATER © RICHARD JORDAN » 
® SCREENPLAY BY JIM CASH & JACK EPPS, JR. AND AJ 
® STORY BY AJ CAROTHERS © music BY 
= PRODUCED AND ORECTED BY HERDERT ROSS 





. meee PRODUCER DAVID Ch 








GENERAL CINEMA a. CINEMA CINEMAS USA Cinemas 
ED NATICK 





4 
ROUTE 128 - EXIT 42 RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 60 


Si SHOPPING CENTER RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD 
599-1310 272-4410 326-4955 653-5005/237-5840 


“Easil f the funniest, m lish, savvy, brilliantly made 
"Me ines, long time! "Polish up the Oscar for Nicholson!” 


SNEAR PREVIQS/INN 
JACK NICHOLSON 
CHER —SUSAN SARANDON MICHELLE PFEIFFER 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MICHAEL G. 


THE MOST COMPLETE GUIDE TO FUN IN NEW ENGLAND 








Energy Efficient 
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Hi Gas, oil or electric fumaces 
HE Air conditioning to fit any requirement 
lH Low cost operation 

HH Commercial and Residential 


PNT me @elaleliiteyaliat: h- mactohiial:, 
Distributed by 


Supply Distributors Corporation 


50 REVERE BEACH PKWY., ¢ MEDFORD, MASS. 02155 @ TEL. (617) 395-8100 
— Wholesale Distributors of Dependable Products — 


” ae 


+—— D i. Dependability 


| Cc ‘ourtesy 
Ni (a 


For the dealer nearest you call 
ee 1-800-637-3022 (in Mass.) 1-800-446-0019 (out of state) 




















DINITIEINIT 


_ CHRISTOPHER BROWN 


These days, we can’t even pronounce that, but Old Anonymous had 
it right, and we get the gist: Summer’s here and, as always in New 
England, it’s been a long time coming. So buck up, cheer up, and get 
out there and enjoy yourself. You deserve it. Put away the snow 
shovels, get out the lawn chairs, break out the gin, and prepare to 
plan your summer. 

‘Cause this is the genuine item, the only tool you'll need to fill your 
datebook for the next three months — the Boston Phoenix's annual 
Guide to Summer, the most complete and comprehensive guide to 
summertime activities in New England. 

For your reading pleasure, we've put together a collection of stories 
and listings of regional activities. The first two sections cover 
recreation, including listings of touring attractions, amusement parks, 
fairs, beaches, sports, and much more. The second two sections (in the 
issue of June 12) offer features on seasonal food and drink, including 
club and restaurant listings, and on the arts, with schedules for music, 
theater, dance, museums, galleries, and movies. ; 

All information is as accurate as possible, but schedules and ticket 





prices could change, so call ahead before making any long trips. 

The 1987 Guide to Summer was supervised and edited by Phoenix 
supplements editor Vicki Hengen and assistant supplements editor 
Larry Albert. The listings work — all those hundreds of hours of phone 
calling, fact checking, and typing — was handled by our diligent 
staff of six: Jorden Cook, Brad Durham, Laura Gilmore, Becky Nieto, 
Jessica Russell, and Robin Vaughan. And. finally, these pages and 
pages of copy were made presentable by Phoenix design director 
Cleo Leontis. 


4 HOT PER SUITS 
by Robin Vaughan 
We've come a long way, babies — especially when it comes 
to bathing suits. The swimwear that is considered de rigueur 
today bares no resemblance to the ornate affairs of 
yesteryear. But you win some and you lose some. Admittedly, 
our togs are a lot more comfortable, but then again, our 
grandmothers didn’t have to worry about cellulite. Herein, a 
brief look at the way we wore it. 


CROSS PURPOSES 

by Nan Levinson 

There’s something luxurious about a ferry ride — it's a journey 
with a purpose, but you can’t control it, can’t rush it. Of course, 
you can say the same about the T or the Callahan Tunnel, but 
that’s not the point. Summer is the perfect time to take 
advantage of some of the boating possibilities New England 
has to offer, so shape up and ship out. 


THIS DIAMOND IS FOREVER 

by Lisa Deeley Smith 

Even if you don’t care for baseball, you've got to love Fenway 
Park. It’s a Boston tradition, right up there with gloomy 
weather and parking tickets. This year marks Fenway’s 75th 
anniversary and, in the spirit of the thing, we offer a look at its 
history. This diamond is a guy’s best friend. 


SUMMER LISTINGS ’87 


Amusement parks 28 Fairs and festivals 
Antiques and 34 Information 

flea markets 35 Jails 

Beaches and pools 35 Libraries 

Camping 35 Participatory sports 
Cemeteries 38 Spectator sports 
Christmas in July 39 Water 

Dinosaurs 
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elcome in Summer with tasty treats for you - 

and yours. Like your garden. Feed it with 

Dickson seeds and soil, weed killers and 
fertilizer. Ply it with Dickson's garden tools—a feast 
of rakes, spades, hoses and hoes. (Or bring in your 


Nd 


han own tools for our special sharpening service.) 
We 


also cater to your dining needs by offering 
cookware, flatware, salt and pepper grinders, 
blenders, juicers and ice cream makers. 
About all we don't supply is ants. 


Dickson Bros. Co. 


26 Brattle St.« Cambridge, MA : 876-6760 





A HARDUARE STORE. ..AND MORE. 
Validated parking at University Place and the Charles Hotel 
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Hot per suits 


A farewell to sleeves 


by-Robin Vaughan 


horrified her children by appear- 

ing on a public beach in a two- 
piece bathing suit. I’ve seen photos of her 
in this scandalous get-up; it consisted of a 
big fussy top with lots of bows and a 
brief-bottom that could have passed for 
high-waisted short-shorts. I can’t tease 
my mother about her childhood. prig- 
gishness too much, however, as she is 
quick to remind me that I didn’t at all 
favor the bikinis she wore in my youth; if 
she hadn’t insisted on primming them 
down with the modest little matching 
skirts she made for all her bathing suits, I 
probably would have made them for her. 

Such are the mores of children (during 
that period of my life my father was 
frequently inspired to sing a little tune 
entitled “Kids Are the Biggest Squares 
the World Has Ever Known’); I have 
learned to be grateful that the grown-up 
world doesn’t always follow suit. If it did, 
women might still be sweating it out in a 
rig like this (described in the diary of 
Celia Fiennes after a 1687 visit to Bath, 
England): “{a garment] made of fine 
yellow canvas which is stiff and made 
large with great sleeves like a parson’s 
gown; the water fills it up so that its [sic] 
borne off that your shap stsic} is not seen.’ 

Two centuries later, when the first 
garments to be known as “bathing house 
suits” appeared, beach-lounging ladies 
were probably no more comfortable than 
their spa-wading forerunners. The 1850s 
version was a long-sleeved, long-pan- 
talooned number demurely concealed by 
a two-layered ruffle skirt. Customarily, 
the suit was worn with a brimmed straw 
hat (tied under the chin), bathing shoes, 
and black stockings. This model was 
modernized somewhat by 1890, when 
the skirt rose up to just below the knee, 
révealing a good bit more black-stock- 
inged leg and only a hint of bloomer trim; 
the waist, moreover, became 
provocatively form-defining. This re- 
latively streamlined silhouette retained 
many of the drawbacks of earlier swim 
gear, though; like most garments of the 
period, for example, it was constructed of 
wool, serge, or alpaca. 

Not until 1905 did bloomers and heavy 
fabrics disappear from the bathing 
beauty’s wardrobe. The hourglass sil- 
houette was finally sleeveless, and suits 
were made of liberating cotton. Four 
years later, Annette Kellerman boldly 
introduced the first “form-fitting” 
swimsuit; modest as it was (actually a 
fairly baggy leotard with legs and feet), 
Kellerman’s great stride in the revol- 
utionization of women’s beach togs 


B ack in the ‘40s, my grandmother 


subjected her to public indignation and 
police arrest. 

Finally, by the 1920s, came something 
that we would now recognize as a 
bathing suit. In 1925. Fred Cole, hand- 
some B-movie roué and founder of the 
Cole of California swimsuit company, 
effectively redefined women’s 
swimwear. The previously de rigueur 
blacks and grays were nudged out in 
favor of bright colors and jaunty stripes; 
the scoop-necked knit suits were belted 
for waist definition and bared the leg to 
the top of the thigh. Before the ‘20s were 
over, Cole had taken another great leap 
by dropping the backs of his suits 19 
inches. 

In the ‘30s came the introduction of 
rubberized thread, which gave the 
period’s bathing suits greater freedom of 
movement and more stylized shapes. In 
the early ‘40s, midriffs were bared about 
three or four inches between the top and 
bottom sections of bow-tied, draped- 
taffeta suits. Fully detached, two-piece 
suits appeared soon afterward; Cole’s 
1942 rubberized “Swoom Suit” featured 
adjustable side lacing on the trunks and 
tie straps on the separate bra. 

After bikinis hit the beach in 1959, of 
course, all this deliberate brow-raising on 
the part of swimsuit designers wasn’t as 
easily accomplished as a hike of the leg 
or shrinking of the bra. Not until G- 
strings and topless suits made their moot 
point at the end of the ‘70s was simple 
shock value to return as a salable 
commodity in bathing-suit design. The 
designers of the ‘60s and ‘70s pulled off 
new designs with the help of creatively 
placed mesh, plastic loops, and zippers. 
Patterns came. to have as much im- 
portance as cut in the launching of new 
lines, and finally the notion of one 
landmark silhouette as a social definition 
for the decade slipped away from the 
swimwear industry. 

In 1987, after much fuss about sky- 
high legs and micro-maillots, anything 
pretty much goes. Women are turning 
back to simple tank-suit designs with a 
regular-cut leg more than in the few 
previous years, though itty-bitty bikinis 
are holding steady on the bathing-suit 
market, by virtue of their natural appeal 
to the fitness- and tan-conscious. One- 
and two-pieces are showing up in all cuts 
— high-waisted,_ mock-turtlenecked, 
bustiered, and _ string-bare. There's 
enough variety in swimwear right now to 
accommodate anybody’s figure and, if 
necessary, appease anybody’s children. 
The way to Saint-Tropez this year is any 
way you want to go. O 






































“Finest Car Wash in Boston...” 


SUMMER SPECIAL 
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EXCEPTIONAL VALUE FROM 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CAR WASH 


Regular Price $10.45 with coupon only $6.95 
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434 Cambridge St. Allston 


(near Harvard Ave.) 


254-3200 


Open 7 days a week 
Offer expires 8/30/87. Not valid in conjunction with other offers. 


Soft cloth wash, 
vacuuming and all windows 
cleaned plus hard shell 
Turtle® sealer wax 








interior 


ENHANCE YOUR 
HEALTH AND 
WELL-BEING... 


.. through the skills of talented therapists who 
are qualified in a wide variety of physical, 
emotional and psychological approaches. 








¢ Flotation Tank Relaxation 
« Weight Loss 
* Cigarette Smoking Cessation 


* Family Therapy 


Psychotherapy 


Massage — Reiki, Polarity, Deep Tissue 
Feldencrais — Functional integration 
Rolfing 

Spiritual Healing 

Hypnosis 

Tarot Readings 

Acupuncture 


Colonic Irrigation 
(Under Doctor's supervision) 














A Center for 


For Taped information about flotation call 787-5045 


AQUA RETREAT CENTER 


Healing and Learning 
214 Market St., Brighton, MA 02135 


617-787-3511 
OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 











KINETIC TECH 
STYLES 
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“A true component belt pack system 





“Customize to yourdaily needs 
with any two inch or 
_— $38 

“Bottle holsters and acc. pucket slide on and off two inch wed belt 

for easy change over 

“All nyton construction with foam support for insulation and 

“Easy access to your bottles and accessunes while you move’ 
Send money order or P.O. Box 1369 
call now and use your Aspen, CO 81612- 1369 ; 
Visa/MasterCard (303) 925-5188 




















LET US DO YOUR 
DIRTYWORK! 


We wash, dry & fold - 
50¢ per lb.! 


Townline 


- Laundermat 
119 Mt. Auburn St., e 
Watertown MA e 
923-1022 
* pick up & delivery service 
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A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $15 

B BLACK W/MIRROR LENS $17 

€ BLACK W/CLEAR LENS $15 

D TORT W/GOLD MIRROR LENS $1? 
E TORTOISE W/GREEN LENS $15 


TEMPO 


A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $13 

8 BLK MATTE W/GREEN LENS $15 

C TORTOISE W/CLEAR LENS $13 

D TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $13 
“E CLEAR W/GREEN LENS $13 


BONGO 


A BLACK W/DARK SMOKE LENS $13 
B GOLD W/MIRROR LENS $13 

C SILVER W/MIRROR LENS $13 
BROTHER RAY 


A BLACK W/DARK LENS $15 
KLARK KENT 


A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $12 
B BLK MTTE W/BLUE MIRLENS $14 
6O’s 

A GOLD W/TINT LENS $b 

B GOLD W/MIRROR LENS $b 

C GOLD W/RNBW MIR LENS $b 

D GOLD W/CLEAR LENS $5 

E SILVER W/MIRROR LENS $b 

F SILVER W/RNBW MIR LENS $b 

6 SILVER W/TINT LENS $b 

H BLACK W/MIRROR LENS $b 

| BLACK W/RAINBOW LENS $b 

J BLACK W/CLEAR LENS $5 


BYRDS 


A GOLD W/CLEAR LENS $9 

B GOLD W/MIRROR LENS $9 

C GOLD W/RNBW MIRROR LENS $9 
DBD SILVER W/MIRROR LENS $9 

E SILVER W/CLEAR LENS $91 


A CLEAR FRM W/MIR LENS $12 
B BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $12 
C TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $12 


A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $10 
B BLK MATTE W/SMOKE LENS $13 
C BLACK W/GREEN LENS $10 
D TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $10 
E TORTOISE W/GREEN LENS $10 


PHONAY 


A BLK W/ALL WEATHER MIR $10 
B BLK MATTE W/UV LENS $10 

C TORT W/ALL WEATHER MIR $10 
DB WHT W/ALL WEATHER MIR $10 


MERCURY 
A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $12 


8 WHITE W/SMOKE LENS $12 
C TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $le 


SURF 


A BLK W/POLYCARBLENS $19 
B RED W/POLYCARB LENS $19 
C WHT W/POLYCARB LENS $19 
D TORT W/POLYCARB LNS $19 


HALFMOON 


A BLACK W/TINT LENS $15 
8 RED W/TINT LENS $15 

C WHITE W/TINT LENS $15 
0-TORT W/TINT LENS $15 
ITALIANO 

(OPTICAL QUALITY) 


A SILVER W/SILVER MIRROR $39 
8 BLK MATTE W/BLUE MIRROR $39 
C SILVER W/MIR - NON-OPT $18 
BUTTON DOWN 


A BLK, CLR» 2 TNW/SMK LNS $15 
8 BLK, TRT. 2 TNW/SMK LNS $15 
C CLEAR W/CLEAR LENS $12 
COOLRAY 


A BLACK W/DARK LENS $13 
8 BLK MATTE W/DARK LENS $15 


DOLBY 


W/CABLE ARM AROUND EAR 


A BROWN TORT W/LT MIRROR $19 
B BROWN TORT W/CLEAR LENS $18 
€ GREY TORT W/LT MIRROR $19 

D GREY TORT W/CLEAR LENS $18 


A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $12 

8 BLK W/ALL WEATHER MIR $15 

C TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $12 
DB TORT W/ALL WEATHER MIR $15 


BOSTON/NEW ENGLAND 
AREA REP WANTED 
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1st LADY 








PHONAY 


WARHOL 














DETROIT 








SURF 
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ivY LEAGUE 

















NAME 


PLEASE INDICATE ALL SELECTIONS BY MODEL NUMBER & STYLE LETTER ON ORDER FORM 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





PHONE 


ee Eee 





CREDIT CARD 





BANK NAME 


Cn 8 eee 





DRIV. LIC. # 





SELECTION 


QUANTITY 


GTH OATE —___ 


PRICE 














TOT AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED 


ADD $1.00 PER ITEM FOR 
POSTAGE AND HANDLING 



























JAKE 

A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $le 

B BLACK W/CLEAR LENS $12 

C BLACK W/ULT VIOL LENS $14 
D TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $le 
E TORTOISE W/CLEAR LENS $le 
F TORT W/ULT VIOL LENS $14 

G6 CLEAR W/SMOKE LENS $le 

H CLEAR W/CLEAR LENS $1le 


PREP 


A BROWN TORT W/MIR LENS $15 

B BROWN TORT W/CLEARLENS $15 
C GREY TORT W/MIRRORLENS $15 
0 GREY TORT W/CLEAR LENS $15- 


tst LADY 


A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $le 
B TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $le 
C CLEAR W/MIRROR LENS $12 


WARHOL 


A TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $14 
B BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $14 
C CLEAR W/SMOKE LENS $14 


DR. DETROIT 

A BLK ONLY W/DARK LENS $15 
IVY LEAGUE 

A TORT SHELL W/TINT LENS $13 


SOHO 


A GOLD CHROME W/MIR LENS $13 
B SILV CHROME W/MIR LENS $13 


RETRO 
A BLACK W/ULT VIOLETLENS $1? 


B TORT W/ULT VIOLET LENS $17? 
C BLK W/GLD WIRE. SMKLENS $15 


WINTHORPE 
A TORT SHELL W/TINT LENS $13 


STOKED 


A BLACK W/TINT LENS $10 
B TORT W/TINT LENS $10 


ULTIMO 
A BLACK W/TINT LENS $13 


B TORTOISE W/TINT LENS $13 
C WHITE W/TINT LENS $13 


voKko 


A21/4"* NARW/PLRIZDLNS $12 
Bel/e'* WIDW/PLRIZDLNS $14 


OSCAR 

A BLK MATTE W/SMOKE LENS $18 
B TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $18 
C WHITE FROST W/SMK LENS $18 


DESOTO 


A BLACK W/MIRROR LENS $19 

B GOLD W/MIRROR LENS $19 

C SILVER W/MIRROR LENS $19 

D BLACK W/SUPER DARK LENS $19 
E GOLD W/SUPER DARK LENS $19 
F SILVER W/SUPER DK LENS $19 


ON THE ROCKS 
A BLK ONLY U/RHINESTONES $8 
SOFTWARE 


A BRNMT CRBGRPH W/SMKLNS $16 
8 BLK MT CRBGRPH W/SMKLNS $16 
C GRY MT CRBGRPH W/SMKLNS $16 
NIGEL WANKER 


A BLACK W/SMOKE LENS $10 

B TORTOISE W/SMOKE LENS $10 
C WHITE W/SMOKE LENS $10 
we 

A BLACK W/TINT LENS $8 

B TORTOISE W/TINT LENS $8 

C WHITE W/TINT LENS $8 


TO 3 WEEKS 


SHIPPING 


WE ACCEPT: 
MONEY ORDER, VISA 
MASTERCARD, AM 
EXPRESS & PERSONAL 
CHECKS 
U.S. FUNDS ONLY 


FILL OUT ENTIRE 
BLANK & SEND TO: 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY STREET 
BOX 2287 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
WHOLESALE & DEALER 
INQUIRIES PLEASE CALL 
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by Nan Levinson 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Cross purposes 


New England‘s good ferries 





























is oppressive. We need to get out; 

water beckons. The fortunate have 
summer houses or trips abroad, and 
there are beaches, of course, but they're 
crowded. Is there any hope for the rest of 
us? 

City folk have been relieving their 
summer doldrums for more than a 
century by boarding a ferry, and a recent 
resurgence of passenger service in the 
Boston Harbor has made it possible to 
continue the habit. It may not be a cruise 
on the QE2, but it has its charms. 

More than a fifth of the ferries in the 

US today are in New England, and they 
include excursion cruises, as well as 
commuter service. In fact, the North 
American ferry may have been born 
here, though it’s perhaps with more 
chauvinism than evidence that Massa- 
chusetts makes that claim. (It’s not easy 
to fix a date for the advent of ferries in 
this country, since they existed wherever 
people needed to cross a body of water 
and were willing to pay for the service.) 
Regular ferry crossings began between 
Boston and what is now Chelsea early in 
the 17th century and cost four cents a 
passenger. Shortly afterward, ferries con- 
nected Boston to Charlestown, 
Weymouth to Scituate, Beverly to Salem, 
and Cambridge to Boston. True to their 
Puritan heritage, ferrymen cut the fare 
for the last of these in half on Thursdays 
because it was Lecture Day in Boston 
churches. 


I t's the height of summer, and the city 


~. ; = = 
Crossing the water: a ianaless yo" of travel 


Indians were the first ferrymen, and 
the first ferries were canoes, rafts, 
dugouts — whatever didn’t sink. 
Passengers often lent a hand at the oars, 
and horses swam alongside at no extra 
charge, their riders holding their bridles. 
Even ocean ferries were powered by oar 
or sail, and travel was both slow and 
dangerous. It was also the only way to 

O. 

The Charles River ferry continued 
until 1786, when a bridge — at that time, 
the longest in the world — made it 
obsolete. But ferry service continued to 
link towns along the coast and to carry 
passengers inland as settlers moved 
west. By about 1825, the steamboat had 
replaced most other vessels, including an 
extravagant contraption known as the 
teamboat, which was a barge with large 
paddle wheels driven by horses walking 
a treadmill. 

As ferries became more efficient and 
more comfortable, they evolved from the 
merely utilitarian to the luxurious, add- 
ing passenger cabins, upper decks, pilot- 
houses, carved moldings, gilded mirrors, 
and the title of “captain” to their owners’ 
names. One ferry even had a calliope, but 
it panicked the horses on board so 
severely that it had to be dismantled after 
the maiden voyage. 

For the first time, ferryboats became 
excursion boats, a pleasant way to spend 
a summer afternoon on the water in 
comfort and good company. As 
Hawthorne wrote about the Fort 


Ticonderoga ferry and its passengers, it 
provided “Just enough time to make their 
acquaintance, penetrate their mysteries, 
and be rid of them without the risk of 
tediousness on either side,” a sterling 
quality that continues to enhance ferry 
travel today. 

Ferries probably reached their heyday 
sometime after the Civil War, to be 
thereafter replaced for the most part by 
more-efficient trains, cars, and planes. 
But they remained essential links for 
islanders, and today still serve as mail 
boats, ambulances, school buses, and 
delivery trucks. Perhaps as important, 
ferries make it possible for islands to 
keep their separate culture because, 
unlike bridges, which intrude and alter, 
ferries merely connect. It’s a simple thing 
to cross a bridge; taking a ferry requires 
effort. In addition to their island role, 
ferries have begun to make a comeback 
as a form of urban transportation in cities 
such as Boston, New York, and Seattle. 
So, although its seems to be an essential 
feature of the American ferry that it’s 
always on the verge of disappearing, it 
never quite does, and maybe that’s part 
of its appeal. 

There are lots of other reasons why a 
ferry ride is special, even if it’s a regular 
commute. In an era that prizes efficiency 
above most else, there’s something de- 
liciously profligate about the pace of a 
boat ride. Travel of any kind is a 
transition, but it seems more natural if 
the time spent in transit equates some- 








how with the miles covered. For the 
Concorde addict, a ferry would be hell; 
for others, the romance and rhythm of 
the water, the force and beauty of the 
elements, and an hour or two of enforced 
leisure can add up to the perfect way to 
travel. 

Around Boston, it’s possible to com- 
mute by ferry from Hingham, Hull, 
Quincy, and now Logan Airport, but 
better yet, there are pleasure excursions 
all summer long. The Bay State-Spray 
and Provincetown Steamship Company, 
now about 25 years old, was a pioneer in 
bringing passenger ferries back to Boston 
Harbor waters. Its first vessel, The Spray, 
was a replica of the boat Joshua Slocum 


used from his solo trip around the world. 


Today, Bay State’s seven vessels trans- 
port more than one million passengers 
each year with remarkable reliability. 
Nor has ferry service hit its peak yet in 
Boston, according to Carolyn Kiley, Bay 
State’s vice-president of sales. The re- 
development of the waterfront has been 
both a boon and a block to maritime 
development, she says, but she’s op- 
timistic about the future of water trans- 
portation in Boston. 

Bay State (723-7800) offers pleasure 
cruises to the Harbor Islands, the USS 
Constitution, Nantasket Beach, 
Provincetown, and around the inner 
harbor at lunchtime on what it calls its 
Executive Vitamin D Break. A.C. Cruise 
Lines (426-8419) makes a three-hour run 

Continued on page 8 
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MEDICAL HAIR TRANSPLANTS 
Get the Facts from CHC 


* Are you a candidate for a 
Hair Transplant? 

| * Find out—get the facts from 

| the Puig, Sandham Medical 

Group using the nationwide facil- 

ities of Cleveland Hair Clinic. 


¢ Why wait—circle the image 

3 that most accurately resembies 
your balding condition and 
send it to us today. You will 

| receive our free, factual color 
brochure. 














































































WASHINGTON, DC ——BOSTON COMPACT Disc - - SGNRISES, SAND 
CASTLES, 
cosaeac LONG WALKS, MOONLIT 
ANSe WATERS... 
iran au @ Quaint cottages, private beach, 
i 
6 CATIONS an shops, hearthside recreation 
e @ Family vacations, professional retreats 
ae ae oe, shops, Lake George 
© 270 Newbury Street attractions 
Gore Mt. Ski Center Free Broch: 
Boston 267-8877 Rt. 9, 1 ml. south of exit 26 off 187 
* 54 b JFK St., Harvard Square PO Box 95, Pottersville, NY 12860 
Cambridge 576-2211 (518) 494-9910 or (518) sae al 
\ “a 





























Oper meme*A 


BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUB 














Boston Harbor Cruise 
Friday, June 12th 








Address__. __ 

















The Baystate @ Long Wharf 
$10 at the dock, call for advance tix 






Zip_ 














Bo Fe) 


FORT LEE NW) 





TUSTIN, CA 


Phone mex coor — 


Time: — AM___:__ 


| Cleveland Hair Clinic, inc. 
393 Totten Pond Road 


Using the nationwide facilities of Cleveland Hair Clinic, inc. 


BOSTON 








734-6726 








ou BP-27A 




















ABOUT THE BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUB 







rIUenOPRPe--=z 






de EK 9} Waltham, MA 02154 The Boston Ski & Sports Club offers an unusual mix of year 
= Copyngnt 1964 Cleveland Hair Clinic, inc (61 7) 890-5320 round social events, sports and travel. Events include dance par- 
Drs. Puig, Sandham Medical Group y ties, clambakes, cruises, weekly volleyball, tennis, and various les- 


sons packages: Backed by 20 years experience, the Club excels in 
organizing ski trips, whitewater rafting and warm weather geta- 
ways. The atmosphere is relaxed and casual, perfect for making 
new friends! ' 





















Hl 
Giardino 


Eafe 

Pizza — A Work of Art! 
For lunch or dinner, for here or 
to go. Choose from one of our 
famous pizzs or create your 
own combination! 


132 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 
267-6124 
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Free Brochure 


CAPE COD COMFYS 
P.O. Box 15103PB 
Seattle, WA 98115 
(206) 524-2862 


Beautiful painted, stained or left natural. 
Easy to assemble. $99.95 ppd. Check, MC, Visa. 


A _& 
cruises 


SAIL THE 
MAINE COAST 





Week cruises on the 
schooner Summertime 
Summertime Cruises 
Box 20P 

North Brooklin, Maine 04661 
Tel: 207/359-2067 


Individual and group rates 
available. Weekend and three 


for free brochure. 








day trips may be arranged. Send 

















THE GATZLING NATIONAL BESTSELLER! 


TAMA JANOWITZ 





NEW YORK 


“fame Austen Goes Punk... smemomee” ~~ 





THE PHENOMENAL 
NATIONAL BESTSELLER 
Now in Paperback! 


The one-of-t-kind bestseller from 
“THE MOST TALKED ABOUT 
WRITER OF THE YEAR" 


“Tama Janowitz is 


sizzling.” 
—Dallas Morning News 


“Janowitz’s lean 
satirical vignettes 
put her in the 
stylistic company 
of Fran Lebowitz 
and Jay Mcinerney.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle 
“A singular talent.” 


New York Times Book Review 
*Women’s Wear Daily 


Published by Pocket Books 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, INC. A GULF + WESTERN COMPANY 


—Jay Mclinerney, 





























BIG WHITEWATER ROLLS 
CLOSER TO BOSTON! 


Less than 2 hours from Boston 


Now, because of All Outdoors, the long 
distance drive to raft the Kennebec River is 
history. Beginning this week, on any day 
Monday through Friday, you can make a 
short drive (under 2 hours) to Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine and hop an 8:00 AM bus 
bound for adventure. 

This special weekday offer includes 
everything that you'd receive on a more ex- 
pensive weekend trip: 

¢ whitewater raft orientation 

* specialized equipment and rafts 

© expert river-trained guides 

* a complete 13 mile run on New 

England's best whitewater — the dam- 
released Kennebec River 

¢ a slide and video show of your trip 
In addition you'll enjoy easy transportation 
to All Outdoors base camp at Lake Moxie 
Camps and a survivors’ party on the return 
bus. Arrive back at Old Orchard Beach 
around 7:00 PM. 


$75 complete 

We know that the price is amazingly low, 

but we are trying to give everyone in and 

around Boston the Aili Outdoors experience. 
Big whitewater is now cheaper and more 

accessible than ever. Pick a day, any day, 

rain or shine, and enjoy a trip of a lifetime. 


FOR RESERVATIONS OR MORE INFORMATION 


“207-663-2231 


Bus Departs from: 
Chamber of Commerce, First Street 
(near Pier, across from Memorial Park) 
Old Orchard, ME. 
DEPARTS 8:00 AM RETURNS 7:00 PM 


NC 


Lake Moxie Camps, The Forks, Maine Fy 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


tO 











Ferries 


Continued from page 6 

up the coast to Rocky Neck in 
Gloucester and back to Pier One 
in Boston. Mass Bay Lines 
(749-4500) and Boston Harbor 
Cruises (227-4321) run ferries to 
the Harbor Islands, as well. Bos- 
ton Harbor Cruises also offers a 
narrated tour of the inner and 
outer harbor, as well as ferries to 
the Constitution. 

Georges Island is the only 
harbor island directly accessible 
by commercial ferry, but a free 
water taxi goes from there to the 
other islands. 

One of the beauties of a cruise 
in the harbor is that you're 
always close enough to land to 
see something. And the journey 
to Georges Island, with its pan- 
orama of the Boston waterfront, 
may be the only time you'll ever 
be able to figure out how Boston 
is put together. On the island 
itself you can take a tour of Fort 
Warren or wander the footpaths. 
The other islands are wilder, and 
primitive camping is possible on 
three of them (Grape, Lovell, and 
Bumkin), although you need to 
write for permission to the 
Metropolitan District Com- 
mission. The journey to Georges 
Island takes 45 minutes each way 
and costs less than $5. 

If your sea legs are in good 
working order and you'd like to 
visit Cape Cod without suffering 
the agonies of Route 6, Bay State 
operates a daily ferry from Bos- 
ton to Provincetown in the sum- 
mer. The Provincetown H, com- 
plete with Dixieland band, carries 
up to 1100 passengers (no vehi- 
cles) on its three-hour journey 
from port to port. It leaves from 
Commonwealth Pier at 9:30 a.m. 
in the summer and returns from 
Provincetown at 3:30 p.m., allow- 
ing for a few hours of lying on the 
beach or wandering around 
town. For a longer visit, the boat 


is still the best way to get there, . 


since not having a car is usually 
an advantage in Provincetown. 
The fare is $12 each way for 
adults ($18 same-day round trip), 
$10 for children ($13 same-day 
round trip), and $3 more for 
bicycles. 

Most of these excursions run 
from midspring through midfall, 
but it’s a good idea to call at either 
end of the season to check. With 
the exception of the 
Provincetown boat, which can 
get pretty crowded on weekends, 
none of the ferries requires re- 
servations, and none carries cars. 

A boat ride isn’t always op- 
tional, however. If you want to 
get to Martha’s Vineyard or 
Nantucket, it’s your only choice. 
The Steamship Authority (Box 
284, Woods Hole 02543, 
540-2022) has been covering 
these routes since 1960, inheriting 
a legacy that stretches back 
before 1818, when the first steam- 
er crossed Nantucket Sound. The 
ferries are now  steel-hulled, 
diesel-powered, and _ consider- 
ably less opulent than the 1854 
Eagle’s Wing, with its “Ladies’ 
Cabin,” which contained two 
staterooms and _14 berths. Today, 
the ferries crossing Buzzards Bay 
and Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds are notable mostly for 
their utility, but they do sport 
names such as Cross Rip and East 
Chop to remind us of their 
antecedents. 

If your time of departure is 
optional, it’s especially pleasant 
to sail at sunset, when the sky 
looms huge over the picture- 
book harbors, and the riggings of 
anchored sailboats clink 
rhythmically with the current. 
There's some disagreement about 
the best place to situate yourself 
on a ferry, but one school of 
thought insists on top deck at the 
rail, stern for departure, bow for 
docking, so that you can watch 
how it’s done and wave to 
everyone on shore. After the 
initial rush to stake out territory, 
a lot of your fellow passengers 
will end up below deck anyway. 





So, though there isn’t much to- 
look at once-at sea, you can 
usually find a comfortable spot to 
sun yourself and contemplate 
your island visit, either in anti- 
cipation or retrospect. 

Car ferries run between the 
Cape and the islands year round 
from Woods Hole and Hyannis to 


- Nantucket and to either Oak 


Bluffs or Vineyard Haven on the 
Vineyard. (The Woods Hole- 
Vineyard Haven-Nantucket ferry 
runs mid June though mid Sep- 
tember only.) Cars require a 
reservation well in advance. It’s a 
good idea to write before January 
15 to find out when reservations 
will be accepted for the following 
summer. If you don’t have a 
reservation, however, it is 
possible to stand by. Bring a 
snack and the novel you've been 
meaning to finish and _ be 
prepared to wait. Don’t lose faith; 
you will eventually get on, 
though summer weekends can be 
pretty awful. Fares for cars vary 
depending on the season, but 
range from a low of $13.75 (from 
Woods Hole to Martha’s 
Vineyard in winter) to a high of 
$66.50 to Nantucket in summer. 
It’s $8.50 tops for adult 
passengers, $4.25 for kids be- 
tween five and 15, and $4 for 
bikes. There is also a car ferry 
between Edgartown on _ the 
Vineyard and Chappaquiddick 
Island (the Chappaquiddick Fer- 
ry, Box 1330, Edgartown 02539, 
627-9794). 

In addition to the car ferries, a 
number of pedestrian ferries run 
from the Cape, including the 
Prudence, the oldest excursion 
boat in continual service in the 
US. The Prudence goes between 
Falmouth and Oak Bluffs (Island 
Queen Corporation, Dillingham 
Ave., Falmouth 02540, 546-4800). 
Others run from Hyannis to Oak 
Bluffs to Nantucket (Steamship 
Authority as above); and from 
Vineyard Haven to New Bedford 
(Cape Island Express Lines, Box 
J-4095, New Bedford 02741, 
997-1688). Fares are all less than 
$10 for adults and half-price for 
children. Reservations are not 
necessary. 

Neighboring New England 
states also have a number of 
ferries, though none can boast as 
many as Massachusetts. In New 
Hampshire, a ferry sails between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Shoals. In Rhode Island there is 
year-round car service from Point 
Judith to the barren and beautiful 
Block Island. Maine has several 
ferries that run to Canada’s 
Maritime Provinces and others 
going to Maine’s coastal islands 
such as Monhegan and Long 
Island. Connecticut has ferries to 
the other Long Island, including 
one (once owned by P.T. 
Barnum) from Bridgeport to Port 
Jefferson. 

Inland feries include two along 
the Connecticut River below 
Hartford and four across Lake 
Champlain connecting Vermont 
to upstate New York. For anyone 
committed to ferrying whenever 
possible and wanting more infor- 
mation than the little black “FY” 
that usually marks ferries on road 
maps, Sarah Bird Wright has just 
published a relatively com- 
prehensive guide called Ferries of 
America (Peachtree Publishers, 
Atlanta). 

Over a century ago, Walt Whit- 
man prophesied the long life of 
the American ferry, as it stitches a 
thread from our past to our 
future: 

Others will enter the gates of 
the ferry and cross from 
shore to shore. . . 

Others will see the islands 
large and small: 

Fifty years hence, others will 
see them as they cross, the 
sun half an hour high, 

A hundred years hence, or ever 
so many hundred years 
hence, others will see 
them, 

Will enjoy the sunset, the 
pouring-in of the flood- 
tide, the falling back to the 

- sea of the ebb-tide. O 
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SAIL AWAY Wednesday, June 17 
ON OUR UPCOMING THE GUESS WHO with 
SUMMER ATTRACTIONS BUFFALO SPRINGFIELD 
Friday, June 5 Thursday, June 18 
THE STOMPERS HIGH FUNCTION 1; 
Saturday, June 6 : . Friday, June 19 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR JIM PLUNKETT 
Friday, June 12 Friday, June 19 
ad THE FAT CITY BAND TES, erp 
’ 7 Saturday, June 20 
Friday, June 12 JON POUSETTE-DART 
THE CATUNES 
Saturday, June 20 
eae 1° THE COMEDY CRUISE 
Ve / Chance Langton 
Bud Light Bestcruise —— — 
present | 
NEW MAN/DRIVE Thursday, July 16 o fey 
SPECIAL Z-94 
Saturday, June 13 Z Cruise with 
The Comedy Cruise ° “THE STOMPERS” 
o> Jimmy Tingle . 
’ Tom Gilmore All Bestcruises leave Pier A ‘ 
Bob Batcheldor BAY STATE and Boston Harbor Cruise Vessels.” 














RESERVE TICKET SALE LOCATIONS: 


¢ BOSTIX (Faneuil Hall) * STRAWBERRIES RECORDS 


EAR LY! ¢ TICKETRON e OUT OF TOWN (Harvard Square) 


For Summer Schedule and Information, call 
(617) 720-5540 


= BESTCRUISE = 


66 Long Wharf « Boston, Massachusetts 02110 
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RECREATION, PART 1 


PETER TRAVERS 


uring the radio broadcasts of 
Boston Red Sox games, Ocean 
Spray runs an ad whose theme is 
“What do you know about Fenway?” 
The first time I heard it I was filled with 
anticipation, because there are lots of 
things worth learning about one of the 
oldest and most beautiful ballparks in the 
major leagues. But what do we get? 


Interviews by one “Crandleberry” with | 


various fictional folk, a whole lot of bad 
puns, and (at least this was expected) a 
plug for all sorts of juices, save tobacco. 

Baseball fans deserve better. So here 
we have some questions and answers 
about Fenway Park, served up just in 
time for its 75th anniversary. More than 
in.any other sport, in baseball the field 
defines the way the game is played and 
watched. As Bill Lee said, “Fenway Park 


is a religious shrine. People go there to . 


worship.” 


Was Fenway Park ever state-of-the art? 

Sort of. It was definitely part of the 
architectural trend of concrete-and-steel 
ballparks. At the turn of the century, 
ballparks, such as they were, consisted of 
thrown-together wooden grandstands, 
often on rented grounds. They burned 
down or rotted, and the owners either 
built new ones or moved. 

Several explanations have been of- 
fered for the switch to concrete-and-steel 
stadiums: -the difficulty in obtaining 
insurance, the owners’ desire to own 
their !and. But most important, at some 
point people began to care when a 
ballpark burned down. The National and 
American Leagues were now the major 
leagues, not just two leagues among 
several; major-league baseball was. no 
longer a traveling road show but part of a 
city’s identity. The teams deserved 
homes. 

The first concrete-and-steel ballpark, 
the Phildelphia Athletics’ Shibe Park, 
opened on April 12, 1909, and the idea 
caught on: by the end of the year there 
were four such parks. The ground was 
broken for Fenway in 1911. But, as Glenn 
Stout points out in the 1987 Red Sox 
yearbook, Fenway was not an ultra- 
modern park for its time. It had one deck; 
Shibe had three. Foundations were 
poured for concrete-and-steel bleachers, 
but wooden ones were installed instead. 

Fenway was in tune with the times, 
though, with its outfield configuration. 
Noone designed the outfield fences with 
an eye to home-run hitters, because 
hardly any players hit home runs; the 
left-field wall (not yet the Wall, but a 
shorter wooden one) was there to keep 
out gatecrashers. Not only was the wall 
flanked by Duffy's Cliff, a steep 10-foot 
incline that served as a primitive warning 
track (nicknamed for left fielder Duffy 
Lewis), but the Royal Rooters, a fan club 
complete with its own absurd songs, had 
regular seats there; even during the 
World Series it was no big deal to have 
fans perched on the hill in the outfield. It 
was seven years after the park’s opening, 
in 1919, that Babe Ruth hit 29 home runs 
in Fenway and the homer became part of 
the Red Sox’ strategy instead of an 
interesting novelty. 


Speaking of the Wall, is Fenway the 
same park it was in 1912? 

No. Fenway is much more the same 
park it was in 1934. Tom Yawkey had 
bought the team the year before (well, 
what would you do if you inherited 
Depression 


seven million dollars?). 








This diamond 


is forever 
An ode to Fenway Park 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


Fenway was in sad shape by ‘then, 
neglected by previous owners, one of 
whom, Bob Quinn, hadn’t bothered to 
rebuild the wooden left-field bleachers 
after they burned down, in 1926. 
Yawkey’s reconstruction replaced all the 
wooden bleachers with concrete ones, 
and wrapped them around the outfield 
till they were flush with the left-field 
wall, The wall became the Wall when 
the wooden fence was torn down and a 
37-foot-high metal one was installed. It 
held the new scoreboard (which was 
twice as big as the current scoreboard, as 
it contained separate panels for the Fen- 
way balls, strikes, and outs, and for the 
inning-by-inning status of other Ameri- 
can League games in progress). Duffy's 
Cliff was still there, but it was much less 
steep — more like Duffy’s Gentle In- 
cline. 

The configuration of the Fenway field 
today is more like the Fenway of 1940, 
after Williamsburg was built. This little 
subdivision comprises the current bull- 
pens, in front of the center-field 
bleachers (the bullpens used to be along 
the first- and third-base lines, near the 
dugouts), and new grandstand and box 
seats along the right-field foul line. All 
this was done so Ted Williams could hit 
more home runs into those new seats and 
bullpens, and it took a while to pay off — 
he hit 14 Fenway home runs in 1939, 
before construction, nine in 1940, and, 
finally, 19 in 1941. 

Other details, as neatly arranged by 
George Sullivan in his The Picture 
History of the Boston Red Sox. the screen 
above the Wall was added in 1936; the 
first rooftop seats were built in 1946 
(these, and additional skyview seats built 
in the ‘80s, are the closest the park has 
come to having-an upper deck, though 
foundations were poured for one in the 
1934 renovation). In 1947 lights were 
installed and the Sox played their first 
night game. The advertisements were 
taken off the Wall (some old-timers 
speak fondly of the ad for Gillette razors, 
but the company was Gem Blades). An 
important below-stairs move, Sullivan 
writes, was made in 1937, when the 
visitors’ clubhouse was relocated under 
the third-base stands, near the dugout, 
eliminating “the inconvenient, and 
sometimes combustible, practice of both 
teams using the same tunnel to adjacent 
clubhouses beneath the first-base 
stands.” The organ, and organist John 
Kiley, were installed in 1959. By ‘76 the 
electronic scoreboard was erected, the 
Wall resurfaced (the old metal was cut up 
and the pieces sold as souvenirs to 
benefit the Jimmy Fund), and the center- 
field wall padded, following Fred Lynn’s 
crashing into it during the sixth game of 
the 1975 World Series. 


Speaking of the sixth game, what are 
some memorable Fenway contests? 


Fenway, Boston's own: 


Happy birthday to you. 





That sixth game (known in certain cir- 
cles as The Sixth Game) has been called 
the best game of all time. Eleven in- 
nings’ worth, more than four hours, but 
it was more than a long game — it was 
gripping the whole way through, with 
fabulous defense robbing both the Sox 
and the Cincinnati Reds of scoring op- 
portunities, ending with Carlton Fisk’s 
home run and equally dramatic body 
English to will the flying ball into fair 
territory. It was a game that caused 
people to pay attention to baseball 
_again, after football had wrested from it 
the title of “national pastime.” And how 
many other games has WGBH rebroad- 
cast years later? 

Then there was the 1978 playoff game. 
An editor we know was returning from 
his honeymoon; going through customs, 
he was startled to see an official listening 
to a ball game on the radio. “But the 
season’s over,” the editor protested. “No, 
the Red Sox and Yankees,” the official 
said. This editor raced to find a television 
in the airport to see the Red Sox, who had 
slid from leading the American League 
East into a collision with the Yankees, 
engaged in a sudden-death playoff at 
the end of the season. And the Sox died 
hard, on Bucky Dent’s three-run homer 
(the man had hit only four home runs all 
season), and couldn’t score when Carl 
Yastrzemski popped up in the ninth 
with two out and two on. 

How about Clemens’s 20-strikeout 
game? Some baseball records are simply 
the result of hanging on long enough to 
grind them out; Pete Rose beat Ty Cobb’s 
hit record only because Rose had about 
as many at-bats. But Clemens’s record- 
breaking strikeout game was a flash of 
brilliance. Twenty strikeouts (it helped 
when Don Baylor dropped a pop foul 
ball), no walks, and hardly any attention 
paid to it while it was happening because 
it was cold, it was against the Seattle 
Mariners, and the Celtics had an impor- 
tant playoff game the same day. Only the 
next day did people awaken to what 
Clemens had done. 

The seventh game of the 1912 World 
Series was another one for the record 
books. We have here the Sox blowing a 
three-to-one series lead, Smokey Joe 
Wood (the Roger Clemens of his day, 
with a 34-5 won-lost record that season; 
he was also possibly even better-looking 
than Clemens) pitching relief after the 
New York Giants tied it in the seventh, 
and giving up the go-ahead run in the top 
of the 10th. Then Giants center fielder 
Fred Snodgrass dropped an easy fly ball, 
earning himself the reputation Bill Buck- 
ner did in the sixth game of the ‘86 series. 
The game was really lost after the Giants 
first baseman and catcher let a Tris 
Speaker foul ball fall between them, after 
which Speaker singled, Larry Gardner 
sacrificed, and the Sox snatched victory 
from the jaws of defeat. 





And finally, there was the 1914’ Boston 
Braves World Series. First, the National 
League team (now in Atlanta) got to the 
series, going from last place in mid July to 
winning 34 of its last 44 games and 
leading the league by 102 games. Then, 
against the Philadelphia Athletics, who 
had won three of the last four World 
Series, the Braves won the first two in 
Shibe Park, and the next two in Fenway. 
Park, to sweep the mighty A’s. And yes, 
they played their home series games in 
Fenway, as their old Braves Field was 
smaller than Fenway (what! Did the 
owners want to make more money?), and 
the.new Braves Field had not yet been 
built. 


Speaking of the Boston Braves, who 
else played in Fenway? 

The Boston Red Sox 1987 Media Guide 
sums this up nicely: “The Boston Patriots 
(now New England Patriots) were fall 
occupants 1963-68 before eventually end- 
ing up in Foxboro. They were not the first 
pro football team in Fenway, however. 
The Boston Redskins played four years 
there before heading to Washington in 
1937. The Boston Yanks played there 
1944-48 prior to traveling to New York, 
Dallas, and Baltimore (where they be- 
came the Colts) and now Indianapolis. 

“Collegiately, Boston College teams of 
the great Frank Leahy era, and Boston 
University with stellar quarterback Harry 
Agganis (later a promising Red Sox first 


-baseman who died during the 1955 


season) also played home games at 
Fenway.” Football must have looked 
rather odd in Fenway, with one goalpost 
planted in right-center field, another 
back of the third-base line, and tempor- 
ary bleachers set up along the left-field 
line. 


But back to baseball: how has Fenway 
Park affected the play of the game? 

Oh, lawsy, that’s a massive question. 
But it comes down to two points: the Wall 
and the foul lines. | don’t know who first 
said, “The Wall giveth and the Wall 
taketh away,” but it’s become an eternal 
truth. Because it’s so close to the infield, a 
ball that might drop. into any other left 
field sails over it. But because it’s so tall, 
“a lot of live shots have been held to 
singles or doubles,” notes statistical 
maven Chuck Waseleski. (Waseleski is 
the sort of fanatic who makes a living 
providing reporters, players, and agents 
with statistics, rattling his computer keys 
to, say, come up with how many foul 
balls were hit off Clemens in the 20- 
strikeout game — 19.) But the Wall is 
such a temptation, as George Sullivan 
writes. “By shaping a lineup with right- 
hand power for Friendly Fenway, and 
some years proving almost unbeatable 
there, the Red Sox have invited disaster 
on the road, sometimes collapsing when 
confronted by stadiums of normal 
dimensions.” ‘ 

And stadiums of normal dimensions, 
especially the new superdomes, have a 
lot more foul territory than Fenway. In 
Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum, 
Waseleski says, “you could land an 
airplane in foul ground.” Not so in 
Fenway; lots of foul balls that could be 
caught in other parks land in the seats 
there. This gives a batter an extra “four, 
five at-bats per game,” he notes. This is 
one of the effects of Williamsburg’s 
additional seats, which shortened the 
right-field line by 30 feet and sliced off 

Continued. on page 12 



































High efficiency. .. 
with the recovery 
to back it up! 


No more hard choices between 
performance and efficiency . . . 

the new Tri-Power gas water 

heater provides both! With a 

brand new triple-flue tank, it's 

designed for the increased hot water needs 
of today’s homes and lifestyles . . . even 
spas, hot tubs or above-average numbers of 
showers or baths. Now you can meet such 
demands without costly oversizing! 


Lots of energy-conserving features, too. . . 
it’s an Energy Miser® heater in every sense 


of the name! 
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Residential Gas Water Heater 


Patented Unitized Heat 
Exchanger Core Design 


In the Tri-Power heater, the exclusive Rheem 
multi-tube core— welded before glasslining— 
' provides more heat transfer surface than a 
conventional single flue. Much higher BTU inputs 
can be employed, even while increasing thermal 
efficiency beyond that of conventional heaters. 


The result? The Tri-Power 


O residential heater provides a 
Q) || balanced combination of high 
Thermal Efficiency || /NPut for high performance 
and 80% thermal efficiency 
(at 90° rise) . . . another Rheem triumph in water 


heating technology! 
Rheem.We redefine quality every day. 


RHEEM WATER 
MANUFACTURING HEATER 
COMPANY DIVISION 


Atlanta, GA 30342 
® 
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Wholesale Distributors of Dependable Products 


Service « Dependability * Courtesy 
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Wok 
MN For the location nearest to you, call: 


(in Mass.) 
1-800-637-3022 
(out of state) 


1-800-446-0019 
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SUMMER SPECIAL! 


Selected classic, 


adult, western 


and children’s titles half-price! 


Win prizes in our Color of Money drawing! 
Now open until 10 on Friday & Saturday, Sunday until 9 


DEO 
DYSSEY 


. your quest ends here 


557 Tremont St. St. Cloud Bidg. 266-9222 - Mon.-Thurs. 10-9, Fri. & Sat. 10-10, Sun. 12-9 


The South End’s finest video store 
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Bring this ad in and receive 1 CO? and 2 tubes of paint free! 


Must be 18 or older to play. 


Seacost Survival Games, Inc. presents Splat Ball Sports! 


Day & night games. 


For more information/reservations 603/749-5352 24 hrs./day 


1-800-345-0900 
P.O. Box 5305 Portsmouth, NH 03801 


FOOD & BEVERAGE AVAILABLE AT FIELD 





N 
ROCHESTER 4 Pinkham Rd 
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Come to the field every Saturday and Sunday 


Directions: 


¢ 15 miles from Portsmouth, NH 

¢ Spaulding Trnpk, North, Exit 6W 

¢Rt. 4W — 10 miles to Lee, NH 

¢ Head north on Rte. 125 7,10 of a mile 


¢ Turn right on the dirt road 
¢ Park in the gravel pit 


Fenway 


Continued from page 10 
almost all the deep-right foul 
territory there. 

And the park has affected the 
overall tone of the game. Bill 
James, in The Bill James Histori- 
cal Abstract, writes that “the 
historical tendency of the Boston 
Red Sox to split into civil camps 
of stars and scrubs might be 
related to the park in which they 
play. Whereas the Houston 
Astros play in a park in which an 
offense consists by necessity of 
one man who gets on base, one 
who moves him along, and one 
who brings him around, Fenway 
Park rewards and thus en- 
courages players who act as 
individuals, since they can create 
runs by their individual acts.” 


What's the best way to celebrate 
the park’s anniversary? 

Not by attending the official 
commemoration at the ballpark 
on April 20. The Sox lost, and the 
preceding awards ceremony 
went off like a damp firecracker. 
Sportscaster emeritus Don Gillis 
could barely keep the exaspera- 
tion out of his voice when he 
announced that yet another play- 
er “could not be here today” to 
pick up his most-influential-play- 
er plaque. Babe Ruth you could 
understand, but Ted Williams? 
Carl Yastrzemski? And _ the 
souvenir card — you couldn't call 
it a booklet — was a bit of a 
letdown. Some of the photos are 
intriguing, such as the cigarette 
venders who worked the streets 
during World War I, and some 
will be in a few years, like the 
banquet. pose of Carlton Fisk and 
Yaz, resplendent in long side- 
burns and polyester. But it’s sure 
no history of Fenway Park. 

The 1987 yearbook, however, 
contains Glenn Stout's fine his- 
tory of Fenway. It’s a clear and 
comprehensive account, with 
several details about the real- 
estate deals and the difference 
between the architect’s plans and 
the “as-built” results not found 





Fenway histories, which veer 
from a history of the building into 
a history of the ball club, it 
discusses the team and the own- 
ership only as they relate to the 
park, such as the $350,000 
mortgage on Fenway that was 
part of the Babe-Ruth-to-the- 
Yankees deal. 

Forever Fenway, a 73-minute 
videotape produced by Major 
League Baseball and narrated by 
Curt Gowdy, does turn into a 
ball-team history, but it has the 
advantage of showing us for- 
gotten action: Tiant’s pitching 
motion that practically screwed 
him into, the ground, Tony Con- 
igliaro going down after being 
beaned, and others. It’s got all the 
pertinent details of the park’s 
past, reminiscences from Tip 
O'Neill on his first visit and John 
Updike on watching Ted 
Williams's last game, and high- 
lights of the ‘86 season. 


What's so great about Fenway 
Park? 

It’s beautiful, and it’s alive. 
Many speak fondly about coming 
out of the concrete tunnels into 
the light of the game, sounding 
like Plato on baseball. Others talk 
about the handing down of tra- 
dition, as fathers take sons and 
grandsons to the game (it’s usual- 
ly men who note this, though I 
took my daughter to the 
American League playoffs three 
weeks before she was born). But 
everyone mentions that when 
you go to a game at Fenway, you 
are there, not banished to the 
upper deck of some sterile dome 
where you watch the game on the 
Diamondvision and the portable 
TV. So much of life’s experience 
is mediated through television 
and the newspapers; at Fenway, 
you learn the difference between 
watching a third-party account of 
the game and watching the game 
itself. In Waseleski’s work, he’s 
been given a lot of free tickets, 
and, he says, “they’re very good 
seats, but in Fenway you're sit- 
ting on top of the batter. In 
Oakland, the first six rows are 
like being in the grandstands 
here. We've been spoiled, we've 
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not try the Summer Workshop? 
And you’ll work with some 
Fine Arts. 


go ahead and apply to art school. 
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life 


If you’re thinking about living the life of the artist, why 


GOOD MORNING... 
B DARLING / 





in the arts. 


You’ll paint. You’ll draw. You’ll work with new materials. 


of the best artists around. 


Plus you’ ll have access to the resources of the Museum of 


You’!l learn a lot about art. And about yourself. 
Then, if you’ve fallen in love with the whole idea, you can 


The Summer Workshop starts June 29 and runs through 
August 7, 1987. For an application and more information 
about the Workshop, or any of our 14 other summer courses, 
write to: School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 230 The Fenway, 
Boston, MA 02115. Or call us at (617) 267-1218. 


Summer Workshop 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with Tufts University 
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The Original Lobster Festival 
GIRL SCOUTS = For mformation, 
Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. Rockland Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Call 482-1078 P.O. Box 508D, Rockland, Maine 04841 


























THE WORST- 
KEPT SECRET 
IN N.H.... 


An entire store filled with nothing but CB SPORTS — outerwear, 
sportswear, accessories — the works. Unbelievable selection — if 
you don’t see it, we'll special order it for you — no obligation. 
Main Floor, pius a huge BASEMENT (you won't believe this one!) 


The Crossroads 
Main Street 
New London, N.H. 
603-526-2828 


Summer Hours: 9-5 Monday through Saturday 
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Spectacular trip to the top of the highest peak in the Northeastern U.S. Drive up 
in your own car or let us take you on a guided tour in one of our chauffeured vans. 
Rt. 16, Pinkham Notch — Gorham, NH 03581 + (603) 466-3988 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
FINEST SHOPPING 
EXPERIENCE 


2 
Mill 
every day of the week, Monday through 


Saturday !0am.to 9pm and Sundays lam MZ A RKETPLACE 


to 6pm. 





REAT YOURSELF and the family 


mY 
to an out-of-this world shopping ex- ‘ 
perience. Colony Mill. Once an historic 
woolen mill, now a beautiful home for over 
40 stores, restaurants and eateries. All hand- \f 
picked from New England’s most exciting 
Colony 











DON’T MISS COLONY MILL MARKETPLACE 
There's really nothing else quite like it! 

















222 WEST STREET, KEENE N.H. 603-357-1240 
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Come and have 
Fun in the Sun. 
At Wyman’s Beach. 

















SUMMER VACATIONS IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
AT WATERVILLE ESTATES RESORT, THIS SUMMER'S BEST VACATION VALUE 


! 


OFFERS: 


@ CONTEMPORARY 
MOUNTAINSIDE HOMES 


@ FULLY EQUIPPED KITCHENS 
@ FULLY FURNISHED UNITS 
@ LINENS & TOWELS PROVIDED 


CLOSE TO MANY 
ACTIVITIES 


@ 20 MINUTES TO SQUAM LAKE 
(ON GOLDEN POND) 

@ BOAT RENTALS 

@ HORSE BACK RIDING 

@ WATER SLIDES 


@ HIKING @ FISHING 





2 Bedroom, Sleep Up To 6 $425/Week 
3 Bedroom, Sleep Up To 8 $475/Week 
FOR RESERVATIONS: 4 Bedroom, Sleep Up to 10 $500/Week 


WATERVILLE ESTATES REALTY AT NOTE: All Units Have Fully Equipped Kitchens, 
1-800-222-5064 (In N.H. 726-3716) Living Rooms, And All Towels And Linens 
P.O. BOX 71, CAMPTON, N.H. 03223 Necessary 
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Very amusing 


AMUSEMENT 
PARKS 


Amusement parks are just like real life, 
only a little more fun. And what's a 
summer without at least one death- 
defying experience? Feel the thrill of 
speeding along a vast suburban ex- 
pressway on someone else's insurance 
Eat cotton candy that tastes like real 
cotton. Ram someone's car and live to 
enjoy it. Feel how the wonders of 
centrifugal force let you experience your 
lunch ‘all over again. The stationary 
circuses listed below offer the opportuni- 
ty to ride, eat, and much more 





Canobie Lake Park, Salem, NH, (603) 
893-3506. Take I-93 to New Hampshire 
and get off at exit 2. Head toward Salem, 
and follow the signs to the park. Canobie 
Lake has over 60 rides, including two 
roller coasters, a new Haunted Mine, a 
log flume ride, and an 85-foot ferris 
wheel. The park also features river-boat 
rides, various shows, a swimming pool, 
arcades, and a Vertigo Theater with a 
180-degree movie screen. Food stands 
and restaurant, but no picnicking. Free 
parking. Open seven days from noon to 
10 p.m. All-day ride tickets, (includes 
admission), $10. Children, $5. After 6 
p.m., all-day ride tickets cost $6 
Clark’s Trading Post, Lincoln, NH, 
(603) 745-8913. Take I-93 north to exit 33 
Turn left onto Rte. 3 and follow the signs. 
Clark's is a Victoriana theme park. It 
boasts an Americana museum with a 
Victorian ice-cream parlor (make your 
own sundaes), an old-time filling station 
(complete with antique cars and para- 
phernalia), a house where maple sap is 
boiled down, and an early firehouse with 
a steam fire engine. Those desiring more 
active participation cart feed the bears 
or check out the haunted house, the 
water bumper boats, and the old- 
fashioned photo studio (complete with 
costumes). New this year is the Mystical 
Mansion, where special effects turn you 
180 degrees upside-down. There's also 
a half-hour train ride behind a full-sized 
wood-burning steam engine as well as a 
half-hour bear show. Gift shop, snack 
bar, and picnicking available. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 6 p.m. (last 
ride at 4 p.m.) June 29 through Labor 
Day. Admission, $5. Children under 12, 
$4. Tickets bought after 4 p.m. are good 
for admission the following day 
Edaville Railroad Family Fun Park, 
Rte. 58, South Carver, MA, 866-4526 
Take a train ride through cranberry 
country, ride the carousel, drive the 
miniature Model T, watch entertainers 
and marionettes, and visit the petting 
zoo, among other things. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., through Oct. 
18. Admission, $7.50. Children 3 through 
12, $5. Call for performance schedules. 
Fantasy Farm, Rte. 3, Lincoln, NH, (603) 
745-8810. Take I-93 north to Lincoln, NH, 
where “it turns into Rte. 3. The park is 
about a mile or two down the road on the 
left. Fantasy Farm is set on 15 acres of 
natural park. Rides include the Gold 
Coast Railroad, a moon-walk bubble 
bounce, pony carts, a Ferris wheel, a tilt- 
a-whirl and swan boats. Speed boats are 
new this year. Wild and tame animals, 
birds, and fish are on display, and 
there's a special animal-petting and 
-feeding area. A gift shop, picnic area, 
play area, and a snack bar are available. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $6. Children 4 through 12, 
$5.50. Includes unlimited rides and 
shows. 

Funspot, Weirs Beach, NH, (603) 
366-4377. Take I-93 north to exit 23 (New 
Hampton-Lake Winnipesaukee). Turn 
right onto Rte. 104 and follow it to its 
end. Turn right onto Rte. 3 and follow the 
signs to Weirs Beach. Funspot has four 
air-conditioned game rooms, with over 
300 electronic games, including video, 
spinball, skeeball, and antique machines 
from the penny-and-nickel era. Funspot 
features a mini golf course, a driving 
range, new indoor bumper cars and 
kiddie rides, and a snack bar. Open 
seven days, 24 hours a day, all summer. 
Admission, free. 

Funtown, USA, Saco, ME, (207) 284- 
5139. Take Rte. 128 north. Turn off at exit 
5 (Saco) and follow Rte. 1 to the park 
Funtown is a traditional thrill-ride park 
with some modern twists. Rides include 
a giant slide, antique-car_ ride, kiddie 
rides, bumper boats and cars, a roller 
coaster, and the Astrosphere. There are 
three arcades, two buildings with games 
of chance, plus miniature golf and a 


DAVID SCHUSTER 


haunted mansion nearby. There's also a 
water park, with four giant slides, a tube- 
run slide, and five heated pools. Their big 
features are Thunderfalls, purported to 
be the longest and tallest log flume ride 
in New England, the Teacup, and the 
Great Balloon Race ride. Gift shops, fast- 
food restaurant, concessions, and pic- 
nicking are available. Open seven days 
from 10:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. through Labor 
Day. Admission, free. Rides cost from 50 
cents to $1.50. Unlimited-ride tickets, 
$10.50. Children under 12, $9. (Un- 
limited-ride tickets are not good for the 
water park, go-karts, miniature golf, the 
haunted mansion, the water bumper 
boats, the paratrooper, or the 














hydrofighter.) The ticket does include 
unlimited use of 20 other attractions and 
rides. Group rates available 

Mountain Park, Rte. 5, Holyoke, MA 
(413) 534-5656. Take the Massachusetts 
Turnpike, get off at exit 4 onto I-91 north 
Take that to exit 17A at Holyoke, and get 
on Rte. 5 north. From there it's about two 
miles to the park. Just follow the signs 
Mountain Park is set on 100 acres and 
features 14 rides for teenagers, 14 kiddie 
rides, and two roller coasters. There are 
three arcades, four snack bars, and two 
sheltered picnic pavilions. There's also 
free entertainment every Sun. at 2:30 
5:30, and 8:30 p.m. through Sept. 7. Acts 
include C&W bands, polka bands, and 
professional all-star wrestling, among 
other things. Open Sun. through Fri. at 1 
p.m., and Sat. at 6 p.m. until the crowds 
leave, from June 20 through Labor Day 
Admission, free. Unlimited-ride tickets, 
$6.50. (Unlimited tickets are not good for 
skyrides.) Group rates available. 

Ocean Beach Park, New London, CT, 
(203) 447-3031. Take Rte. 128 south to 
1-95 south. Get off at the Coleman St. exit 
(exit 83) in New London and follow signs. 
Ocean Beach is the place to go when 
you're craving a boardwalk stroll. The 
one they have is % mile long, 30 feet 
wide. If you don't like the beach, you can 
swim in. the outdoor Olympic-size 
saltwater pool (admission, $1 for adults, 
50 cents for children). There are four 
kiddie rides, five big-kid rides, miniature 
golf, a new triple water slide, an arcade, 
games of chance, a kiddie playground 
with a kiddie pool, and a ballroom for 
parties. There is also a gift and novelty 
shop, plus’ an ocean-view restaurant, a 
bar and pub, and picnic shelters with 
stone grills. The park will also cater 
picnics for business and school outings. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Admission, $1. Children 5 through 15, 50 
cents. Group rates available. After 6 
p.m., free, Parking is $1 evenings, $3 
weekdays, $5 Sat., Sun., and July 4. 
Palace , Old Orchard Beach, 
ME, (207) 934-2001. Take 1-95 north to 
exit 5, then. take Rte. 5 east. Palace 
Playland has 12 big rides, including a 
three-flume water slide, Formula one 
race Cars, nine kiddie rides, and a new 
matterhorn. There's an arcade with 
pinball and video games, four con- 
cession stands, and picnicking is avail- 
able. Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. in early June, and from 10 a.m. to 
midnight late June through Labor Day 
Admission, free. Rides cost from 75 
cents to $2.25. Five-hour unlimited-ride 
tickets and group rates available 

Pirate Park, Salisbury Beach, MA, 
465-3731. Adjacent to Shaheen’s Fun 
Park. Also adjacent to Salisbury Beach 
State Reservations, which have four 
miles of sandy beaches, well supervised 


by lifeguards. Games, three food stands, 
a roller coaster, bumper boats, and a 
new expanded kiddieland. Open seven 
days from noon to midnight. Admission, 
free. Rides cost from 80 cents to $2 
Municipal parking available. 

Quassy Amusement Park, Lake 
Quassapaug, Middlebury, CT, (203) 
758-2913. Take the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike west to 1-86, which becomes 1-84 at 
Hartford. Take exit 17 onto Rte. 64, and 
follow it to the park. Quassy specializes 
in water activities — it has a beach, a 
cruise boat (the Quassy Queen, a replica 
of a Mississippi paddlewheeler), and 
pedal boats. There are 25 other rides, 
country and ethnic music shows (every 
Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m.), a large arcade, 
numerous food stands, clambakes, and 
picnicking. Caters to groups of up to 
7000. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Rides operate on Tues. and Thurs 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and the rest of 
the week from noon to 10 p.m. Ad- 
mission, free. Rides cost 50 cents, 75 
cents, or $1. Unlimited-ride tickets, 
$7.75. Children under 8, $6.75. Ad- 
mission to the beach, $1.50. Children, 75 
cents. Parking is $1 Mon. through Fri., $2 
on weekends and holidays. 

Riverside Park, Agawam, MA, (413) 
786-9300. Take the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike west to exit 6 and ask the person in 
the toll booth for a direction sheet. Only 
one-and-a-half hours from Boston, River- 
side says it's the largest amusement 
park in New England, and probably has 
more shows, games, and rides than any 
other park around. The six live shows 
(there are 10 shows altogether) include 
clowns, magic shows, costumed 
characters, mimes, and jugglers. Over 
100 _rides, including a log-flume and 
waterslide ride, Pirates’ Cove, and the 
Cyclone, voted the best roller coaster in 
the country by the American Coaster 
Enthusiast. New this year is a 150-foot 
Giant Wheel, boasted as the largest 
ferris wheel on the East Coast. For the 
more sedentary, Cinema 180 has a 
spherical screen that simulates para- 
chuting and white-water canoeing 
without the danger. There are 30 games 
a petting zoo, 15 kiddie rides, 35 food 
stands, but no picnicking. The Park 
features NASCAR-sanctioned stock car 
racing on a quarter-mile race track every 
Sat. through Sept. 26. (Stadium ad- 
mission, $6.95. Children under 8, 95 
cents.) Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Admission, $11.99. Children, 
$8.99 

Rocky Point, Warwick, Ri, (401) 
737-8000. Take I-95 south. Get off at exit 
14E past Providence and follow Rte. 117 
east right up to the park. Rocky Point is 
still going strong after more than 130 
years, with a large selection of rides for 
both adults and children. The park 
features a $2 million corkscrew-type 
roller coaster. There are also con- 
cessions and a clambake-style res- 
taurant. Open seven days from noon to 
around 10 p.m. (depending on crowds 
and weather). Admission, $1.50. Un- 
limited-ride tickets, $8.95. Books of 16 
tickets, $4.25. Unlimited-ride tickets for 
anyone under 4% feet tall, $6.95. Ample 
free parking. 

Salem Willows, Salem, MA, 745-0251. 
Take Rte. 1 over the Mystic River Bridge 
to Rte. 128 north. Get off at Rte. 114 and 
follow it into Salem. Then look for the 
signs. Or just take Rte. 1A to Salem. 
Saiem Willows offers an arcade, skeeball 
parlors, amusement and kiddie rides, 
and miniature golf. There's also deep- 
sea fishing, picnicking, and an exhibit on 
the history of Salem. On-site dining 
includes a sit-down Italian restaurant, 
Chinese food, seafood, and Hobb's 
homemade candy kisses. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to around 11 p.m. 
Admission, free. Rides cost about 75 
cents. Free parking. 

Six Gun City, Jefferson, NH, (603) 
586-4592. Take 1-93 north to Rte. 3 north. 
Exit at Twin Mountain onto Rte. 115 north 
to Jefferson. Then take Rte. 2 west for a 
half-mile to the park. Six Gun City is a 
Wild West theme park. It has all the 
essentials, including a saloon, black- 
smith shop, working farm, church, 
school, and print shop. There's also a 
miniature ranch with miniature horses, 
sheep, donkeys, and goats. Things to 
ride include log boats, a covered wagon, 
burros and ponies for children, and 
bumper boats. There are live cowboy 
skits (often with audience participation) 
every 15 minutes. Snack bar and picnick- 
ing. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $5.50. Children under 4, 
free 

Story Land, Gien, NH, (603) 383-4293. 
Take I-93 to New Hampshire and get off 


at exit 23. Turn right and go seven miles 
to the end of the road. Take a left and go 
a mile to a traffic light, then turn right 
onto Rte. 25. Follow it to its end, then 
turn left onto Rte. 16, and follow it 
through North Conway to the park. This 
is a children’s theme park, set on about 
18 acres. Features include a Royal Barge 
on the waterway next to Cinderella's 
Castle, antique miniature cars, a Pump- 
kin Coach, an antique carousel, swan 
boats, an African safari, a miniature 
village with a walk-through silver mine, a 
Great Balloon Chase ferris wheel, and a 
Space Fantasy ride. Also, a teacup ride 
and an Animated Green Garden Variety 
Show, complete with talking and danc- 
ing vegetables. Several food stands and 
picnic areas. Starting June 21, open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. through 
Labor Day. Admission, $9, includes 
unlimited-ride ticket and shows. Children 
under 4, free. Group rates available. 
Whalom Amusement Park, Lunen- 
burg, MA, 342-3707. Take Rte. 2 west to 
Rte 13. Go north three miles to the park 
Whaiom calls itself the cleanest and 
greenest park in the East. The manage- 
ment must have a great grounds crew, 
as they also cater parties for as many as 
5500 people. The 40-acre park includes 
35 rides, a puppet theater, kiddie land, 
and miniature golf. There's a restaurant 
with a cocktail lounge and three snack 
bars, and picnicking is permitted. Open 
for school outings from June 2, and for 
general public from June 23. Park open 
Tues. through Sun. from noon to 10 p.m 
Admission, $1, senior citizens, 25 cents 
(Kiddie land for kids 1 through 5 open 
from noon to 8 p.m. Admission, $5.) 
Rides cost from 50 cents to $1.50 
Unlimited-ride_ tickets, $8.50 (includes 
admission). The water slide is open daily 
from noon to 6 p.m. Unlimited-ride pass, 
$5.50. Group rates available. Call in case 
of inclement weather. Free parking 
York’s Wild Kingdom, York Beach, ME, 
(207) 363-4911. Take 1-95 north to the 
York exit: the park is two miles north on 
Rte. 1. This a a 100-acre park with zoo 
and amusements. The zoo contains 500 
animals, including lions and tigers and 
bears, plus a spotted leopard, a giraffe 
deer, goats, and sheep. Among the 
amusements are an arcade and bumper 
cars. There are 15 rides, five food stands 
and a picnic area. The 200 is open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m, Admission to 
200, $4.95. Children 2 through 12, $3.95 
Starting June 20, park will be open seven 
days from noon to 10:30 p.m. Rides, 60 
cents. Unlimited-ride ticket, $9.25 (in- 
cludes admission to zoo and all rides, 
except one-ride limit on go-cart) 


Old biddies 


ANTIQUES AND 
FLEA MARKETS 


Yesterday's news may be tomorrow's 
fish-and-chip paper, but- yesterday's 
furniture is tomorrow's museum piece. 
At flea markets you'll find everything but 
fleas, from lighted plastic beer signs to 
autographed Partridge Family record 





albums. Antique shows tend to feature. . 


the real old.stuff. Used to be you could 
tell something was an antique because it 
had ornament on it. Then those blasted 
postmodernists had to come around and 
mess everything up. 

Antique shows and flea markets that 

have a regular schedule throughout the 
summer are listed below under “'Ongo- 
ing.” 
Special thanks are due to the New 
England. Antiques Journal, which 
provided some of the information listed 
below in return for this plug. That's New 
England Antiques Journal, a monthly 
publication offering the latest develop- 
ments in the antiques world, at 4 Church 
St., Ware, MA, (413) 967-3505. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
June 19, 20, and 21 — Sheffield 
Historical Society Antiques Show, 
Berkshire School, Rte. 41, Sheffield, 
(413) 229-2694. Featuring a wide variety 
of 18th- and 19th-century furniture, art, 
and Americana. Preview party on June 
19 from 6 to 9 p.m. Admission to party, 
$20; $25 at the door. Open on June 20 
from 11 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., and on June 21 
from noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $4. 
June 20 — Ninth Annual Heritage 
Plantation Antique Show, Heritage 
Plantation, Pine and Grove Sts., Sand- 
wich, 888-3300. Approximately 45 exhibi- 
tors. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission (includes admission to the 
plantation), $5. Children under 12, $2. 
Rain date, June 21. 
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June 20 and 21 — Railfan’s Day and 
Railroad Collectors’ Flea Market, 
Edaville Railroad, Rte. 58, South Carver, 
866-4526. Approximately 250 exhibitors. 
Doubleheader, freight, and mixed trains 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$7.50. Senior citizens, $6. Children, $5. 
June 26 and 27 — Bazaar Days, Rte. 
28, Main St., Andover, 686-0900. Approx- 
imately 100 exhibitors. Quality antiques 
and collectibles. Sidewalk sale. Open on 
June 26 from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 
June 27 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
June 27 and 28 — Annual Fly-in and 
Engine Show, Orange Airport, off Rte 
202, Orange. Over 500 planes and 500 
antique steam engines operate on the 
airport grounds. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

June 27 and 28 — Fifth Annual 
Summer Fair, Hazelwood Park, South 
End, New Bedford, 999-5245. Flea mar- 
ket, entertainment, ethnic foods, arts 
and crafts. Open from 11 a.m. to dusk. 
Free 

June 27 and 28 Great in- 
door/Outdoor Antiques Show, 
Topsfield Fairgrounds, Rte. 1 North, 
Topsfield, 535-4810 or 229-6480. Approx- 
imately 350 exhibitors. Orientalia, 
furniture, jewelry, military items, antique 
textiles, and vintage clothing. Open on 
June 27 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
June 28 from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3. With discount card, 
$2.50 

July 4 — Boston Antique and Classic 
Boat Regatta, Boston Harbor, 
227-1528. Over 40 antique and classic 
boats will be on display in the harbor 
from 10:30 am. to 1 p.m. and in 
Charlestown Navy Yard from 1 to 6 p.m. 
Free 

July 4 — Salem Antique Show, 
Pickering Wharf, Salem, 535-4810. Ap- 
proximately 125 exhibitors. Displaying 
and selling of antique collectibles. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 

July 4 through 11 — Riverview 
Antique Show, Rte. 20, Palmer, (413) 
283-2969. Approximately 600 exhibitors 
Quality antiques and collectibles. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 

July 5 through 11 — Brimfield An- 
tique and Flea Market, Rte. 20, Brim 
field, (413) 245-3436..Over 1000 exhibi 
tors. Antiques and collectibles. Open 
from dawn to dusk. Parking, $2 

July 8 through 11 — May’s Antique 
Market, Rte. 20, Brimfield, (413) 
245-9271. Approximately 600 exhibitors 
Antiques and collectibles. Open on July 
8 from 11 a.m. to dusk, and on July 9, 10, 
and 11 from 7 a.m. to dusk. Admission, 
$1. Opening day, $2 

July 9 and 10 — J & J Promotions 
Outdoor Antiques and Collectibles 
Show, Antique Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield, 
(413) 245-3436. Approximately - 800 
exhibitors. Open continuously from 6 
a.m. on July 9 to 5 p.m. on July 10. 
Admission, $2. 

July 10, 11, and 12 — Third Annual 
Vetted Show, Civic Center, 
near the intersection of |-90 and 1-91, 
Springfield, (518) 392-4690. Approx- 
imately 60 exhibitors. Formally vetted. 
City and country furniture, fine and folk 
aft, - textiles, sculpture, ceramics, 
architectural elemerits. Open on July 10 
from 3 to 8.p.m., on July 11 from noon to 
8 p.m., and on July 12 from noon to 5 
p.m. Admission, $5. On July 11 at 3 p.m., 
Donald Sack will deliver a lecture 
tntitled, ‘Originals and Fakes.” 

July 10, 11, and 12 — 27th Annual 
Stock Antique Show, Piain 
School, Main St., Stockbridge, (413) 
298-3926. Approximately 40 exhibitors. 
Furniture, glassware, silver, pottery, tex- 
tiles, baskets, and other collectibles. 
Open from 10 a.m. to.6 p.m. Admission, 


$3. 

July 10, 11, and 12 — Whaling City 
Festival, Buttonwood Park, Rockdale 
Ave., New Bedford, 996-3348. Approx- 
imately 300 exhibitors. A giant flea 
market, including collectibles and an- 
tiques. Open from sunrise to sunset. 

Promotions 


July 11— J &J 

and Show, Auc- 
tion Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield, (413) 
245-3436. Approximately 800 exhibitors. 
Open from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


$2. 

July 18 — Berkley Common Craft Fair 
and Flea Market, Berkley Common, 
North Main St., Berkley. Approximately 
80 exhibitors. Food and entertainment. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. Rain 
date, July 19. 

July 18 — Motoring 
Antique Vehicle Meet, Codman House, 
Codman Rd., Lincoln, 259-8843. Approx- 
imately 350 participants. All antique 
vehicles — cars, trucks, buses, bicycles, 
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carriages — are invited to participate. 
Refreshments, Dixieland music, slide 
show, and silent movies. Open from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $3. Children, 
$1. With a vehicle, free. 
July 23 through 26 — Friends of 
Nantucket Public Schools Antique 
Show, Nantucket Elementary School, 
Nantucket, 228-0863 or -4236. Approx- 
imately 35 exhibitors. Preview party on 
July 23 from 5:30 to 8 p.m. Admission, 
$30. Open on July 24, 25, and 26 from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $4.50. 
= 30, 31, and Aug. 1 — Fitchburg 
Fashioned Bargain Days, Main St., 
rusaure. Town merchants, artists, 
craftspeople, rides, balloons. Open on 
July 30 and 31 from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
on Aug. 1 until 5 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 6, 7, and 8 — Chatham Antiques 
Show, Intermediate School, Main St., 
Chatham, (703) 765-3469. Fine antiques 
and collectibles. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Aug. 8 — Fifth Annual Teddy Bear 
Rally, Amherst Town Common, 
Amherst. Approximately 150 exhibitors. 
Bears and bear paraphernalia. Events 
include readings, contests, band. Vis- 
itors are urged to bring their own bears. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 10, 11, and 12 — 10th Annual 
Antiques Show, Nantucket Elementary 
School, Atlantic Ave., Nantucket, 
228-1894. Approximately 50 exhibitors. 
Preview party on Aug. 10 from 5 to 8 p.m. 
* Admission, $30. Open on Aug. 11 and 12 
from 10 a.m to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Aug. 16 — Edaville Antique and 
Classic Auto Show, Edaville Railroad, 
Rte. 58, South Carver, 866-4526. Over 
300 antique and classic autos. De- 
monstrations and judging by spectators 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission (includes. train and museum), 
$7.50. Children, $5 
Aug. 21 and 22 — 12th Annual 
Barnstable Antiques Show and Sale, 
West Barnstable Elementary School, 
West Barnstable, (207) 284-8657. Ap- 
proximately 40 exhibitors. Open on Aug. 
21 from noon to 6 p.m., and on Aug. 22 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children, free. 
Aug. 22 and 23 — Great in- 
door/Outdoor Antiques Show, 
Topsfield Fairgrounds, Rte. 1 North, 
Topsfield, 535-4810 or 229-6480. Approx- 
imately 350 exhibitors. Orientalia, 
furniture, jewelry, military items, antique 
textiles, and vintage clothing. Open on 
Aug. 22 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.,.and on 
Aug. 23 from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3. With discount card, 
$2.50. 
Aug. 22 and 23 — _ Sheraton 
Sturbridge inn Antique Show, 
Sheraton Inn, Rte. 20 opposite Old 
Sturbridge Village, (914) 634-9663. Ap- 
proximately 140 exhibitors. Includes de- 
corative accessories, country and formal 
furniture. Open from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $3. 
Aug. 30 — Antique and Collectibles 
Market, Storrowtown Village, Eastern 
States Exposition Grounds, 1305 Mem- 
orial Ave., West Springfield, (413) 
787-0136. Approximately 65 exhibitors. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Sept. 12 through 19 — Riverview 
Antique Show, Rte. 20, Palmer, (413) 
283-2969. Approximately 600 exhibitors. 
Quality antiques. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 
Sept. 16 through 19 — May’s Antique 
Market, Rte. 20, Brimfield, (413) 
245-9271. Approximately 600 exhibitors. 
Antiques and collectibles. Open on 
Sept. 16 from 11 a.m. to dusk, and on 
Sept. 17, 18, and 19 from 7 a.m. to dusk 
Admission, $1. Opening day, $2 
Sept. 17 and 18 — J & J Promotions 
Outdoor Antiques and Collectibles 
Show, Antique Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield, 
(413) 245-3436. Approximately 800 
exhibitors. Open continuously from 6 
a.m. on Sept. 17 to 5 p.m. on Sept. 18. 
Admission, $2. 
Sept. 26 and 27 — 8th Annual Olde 
Mystic Antique Show, Abbot Middle 
School; Westford, 396-6266. Approx- 
imately 60 exhibitors. Country, 
primitives, and furniture. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 


CONNECTICUT 

June 6 and 7 — First Annual 

Show, Amity Regional Junior High 
School, Ohman Ave., Orange, (203) 
661-7972. Approximately 30 exhibitors. 
Open on June 6 from 10:30 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on June 7 from 10:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. 

June 13 and 14 — Farmington An- 
tiques Weekend, Farmington Polo 
Grounds, exit 39 off |-84, nine miles west 
of Hartford, Farmington, (203) 668-2658. 
Folk art, tools, china, quilts, baskets, 
Americana, vintage clothing, country 
furniture, collectibles. Open on June 13 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on June 14 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $3. Free 
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— Antique Show and Sale, 
exit 3 off Rte. 308, Ua Manchester Historical 
Society Homestead, Hartford Rd., Man- 
chester, (203) 742-0346 or 649-7069. 
Over 75 exhibitors. Held in conjunction 
with the Strawberry Festival. Open from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. Held 
inside if it rains. 

June 20 — 19th Annual Outdoor 
Antique Show, Town Green, Durham, 
(203) 663-2214. Approximately 75 exhibi- 
tors. Quality antiques of all types. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 
June 27 and 28 — 16th Annual 
Country Cape Antiques Show, North 
Stonington Elementary School, Rte. 2, 
North Stonington, (401) 377-8116. Ap- 
proximately 45 exhibitors. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 

June 28 — Ninth Annual Greenwich 
‘Barter or Buy’ Antique Show, exit 4 off 
1-95, follow posters, Greenwich, (914) 


834-9233. Approximately 125 exhibitors. 
Furniture, jewelry, linens, and ac- 
cessories. Visitors may bring items to 
trade with the dealers in addition to 
buying. Open from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. 

July 11 — 14th Annual Antiques 
Show, The Green, Madison, (203) 
421-3241. Approximately 100 exhibitors. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


$2. 

July 11 and 12 — Country Market, 
Goshen Fairgrounds, Goshen, (203) 
491-2641. Approximately 40 exhibitors. 
Flea market, antiques, refreshments, 
and tag sale. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, free. 
Proceeds go to the needy in Goshen. 
July 25 — Antique and Classic Boat 
Rendezvous, exit 90 off 1-95, Mystic, 
(203) 572-0711. Gathering of classic 
wooden boats dating before 1940. Ap- 
proximately 40 antique boats. Open from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Parade down river at 2 
p.m. Free. 

July 25 — 20th Annual Coventry 
Antiques Show, on the grounds of the 
1776 Nathan Hale homestead, South St., 
Coventry, (203) 528-0322. Approximately 
200 exhibitors. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. 

July 25 — 27th Annual Guilford 
Keeping Society Antiques Festival, 
grounds of Thomas Griswold House 
Museum, 171 Boston St., Guilford, (203) 
457-0368. Approximately 100 exhibitors. 
Quality antiques. Open from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. With a coupon, 
$2 

Aug. 1 — Antique Exhibit and Sale, 
The Green, Madison, (203) 245-4173. 
Approximately 100 exhibitors. Open 
from 9:30 am. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.75 

Aug. 8 — 14th Annual Glastonbury 
Antiques Show, Village Green, Main 
and Hubbard Sts., Glastonbury, (203) 
528-0322. Approximately 175 exhibitors. 
Country furniture, 18th through 19th 
centuries, antiques, collectibles. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50 
Aug. 22 — 24th Annual New London 
Antiques Show, Connecticut College 
campus, 100 Mohegan Ave., New Lon- 
don, (203) 528-0322. Approximately 175 
exhibitors. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. 

Sept. 5 and 6 — Farmington Antiques 
Weekend, Farmington Polo Grounds, 
exit 39 off 1-84, nine miles west of 
Hartford, Farmington, (203) 668-2658. 
Approximately 500 exhibitors. Folk art, 
tools, china, quilts, baskets, Americana, 
vintage clothing, country furniture, col- 
lectibles. Open on Sept. 5 from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.; and on Sept. 6 from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $3. Free parking. 

Sept. 11 and 12 — 25th Annual 
Antiques Show, Parish Hall of North 
Greenwich Congregational Church, Riv- 
ersville Rd. and John St., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-7972. Approximately 26 exhibi- 
tors. Open on Sept. 11 from 10:30 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Sept. 12 from 10:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 

Sept. 11, 12, and 13 — Ridgefield 
Antiques Show, Ridgefield ice Rink, 
Prospect St., Ridgefield, (518) 766-3065. 
Preview party on Sept. 11 from 6 to 9 
p.m. Admission, $25. Open on Sept. 12 
from noon to 9 p.m., and on Sept. 13 
from noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $4. 
Sept. 12 — Old Wethersfield An- 
tiques Festival, corner of Hartford and 
State Sts., Wethersfield, (203) 529-7656. 
Approximately 150 exhibitors. Wide 
variety of wares. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children under 
12, free 

Sept. 18, 19, and 20 — 50th Annual 
Fall New Haven Antiques Show, New 
Haven Coliseum, 275 South Orange St., 
New Haven, (203) 387-7006. $50 million 
dollars worth of rare antiques and 
collectibles. Over 260 exhibitors. Open 
on Sept. 18 and 19 from noon to 10 p.m., 
and on Sept. 20 from noon to 6 p.m 
Admission, $4. With a coupon, $3.50. 
Sept. 26 and 27 — The Bear Affair Vi! 
and Friends, Stratford Armory, Armory 
Rd. and Rte. 108, Stratford, (203) 
755-5278. Approximately 50 exhibitors. 
Dolls, toys, and teddies. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 

Sept. 26 and 27 — Elephant’s Trunk 
Antiques Show, Rite. 7, New Milford, 
(203) 355-1448. Approximately 300 
exhibitors. Quality antiques and collec- 
tibles. Open on Sept. 26 from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Sept. 27 from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Early dd- 
mission at 9 a.m. on Sept. 26, $5. 


MAINE 
June 26 and 27 — Second Annual 
Oxford Hills Show and Sale, 


Oxford Hills High School, South Paris, 
(207) 284-8657. Approximately 45 exhibi- 
tors. Open on June 26 from noon to 8 
p.m., and on June 27 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. 

July 11 and 12 — Samoset Resort 
Antiques Show, off Rte. 1 on Penobscot 
Bay, Rockport, (207) 832-5550. Approx- 
imately 45 exhibitors. Country and formal 
antiques. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $3 

July 18 and 19 — Seventh Annual 
Camden-Rockport Historical Society 
Antiques Show and Sale, Camden- 
Rockport High School, Camden, (207) 
284-8657. Approximately 35 exhibitors. 
Open on July 18 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on July 19 until 4 p.m. Admission, 


$2.50 
July 24 and 25 — 3ist Annual 
Boothbay Harbor Antiques Show and 
Sale, Boothbay Region YMCA, Rte. 27, 
Boothbay Harbor, (207) 284-8657. Ap- 
proximately 35 exhibitors. Open on July 
24 from noon to 6 p.m., and on July 25 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
July 25 and 26 — Maine Antique 
Paper Show, Portland onsouged 
Continued on page 16 








Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 
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WAH LUM KUNG | FU 
Athletic Associa 
Private and group por ten 
Classical training in praying mantis, 
weapons & taj chi 


17 Edinboro St. (Chinatown), Boston 350-7530 


























Berkshire County's 
Nudist Resort in 

Hancock Mass., 3 miles 
east of NY-Mass. line on 
Kittle Rd. off Rt. 43, 35 
miles from Albany 


VACATION IN THE NUDE 







The Natural Choice 


B irch Mili 


Nudist Resort & Campground 


¢ Swimming Pool « Sauna * Whirlpools 

e Restaurant with Lounge 

« Camping Facilities * Room Accommodations 
¢ 119 Scenic Mountain Areas for Sunbathing 

¢ Tennis Court 

« Modern Restroom & Shower Facility 


For a confidential reply and a 


color brochure send $2.00 to 
Birch Acres 
P.O. Box 392 


American Lanesboro, MA 01237 
Sunmatiing (413) 738-5968 
Association 
































Canobie 


URVIVAL 


Game 


The largest and most up-to-date park 


on the East Coast 


Go Ahead 


Make Your Day 


Must be 18 or older to play 
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Ja 
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¢ 35 minutes north of ‘ta oft Rte. 93 
¢ All day games for one $25 fee 

¢ Over 65 acres of great terrain 

¢ Restrooms and snack bar 


e Picnic tables 


¢ Individuals or group discount rates 

¢ Complete army navy store on premises 
¢ MasterCard or Visa welcome 

¢ Fun for guys & gals 


Reservations & Information 


603-893-1863 


47 Roulston Road, Windham, NH 
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ANTIQUES CONTINUED 
Building, Park Ave., Portland, (207) 
594-7016. Broadsides, manuscripts, rare 
books, theater, menus, sports, comic 
characters, advertising signs, and the 
like. Open on July 25 from noon to 5 
p.m., and on July 26 from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Admission, $3 per day. 
July 31 and Aug. 1 — Camden- 
Rockport Antiques Show, Rockport 
Elementary School, Rtes. 1 and 90, 
Rockport, (703) 765-3469. Open from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Juiy 31 and Aug. 1 — 59th Annual 
Kennebunk Antiques Show and Sale, 
Kennebunk High School, Kennebunk, 
(207) 284-8657. Approximately 60 exhibi- 
tors. Open on July 31 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Aug. 1 until 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
July 12 — Antique Auto Show, Mu- 
seum at Lower Shaker Village, Rte. 4A, 
Enfield, (603) 632-5533. Approximately 
100 antique autos on display. Refresh- 
ments and music. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children, free. 
July 24 and 25 — 34th Annual 
Wolfeboro Antiques Fair and Sale, 
Kingswood Regional High School, Wolf- 
eboro. (603) 772-3359. Approximately 85 
exhibitors. Open on July 24 from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and on July 25 until 5 p.m. 
Admission, $3. 
July 25 and 26 — First Annual 
Antique Show, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield, (603) 837-9806. Approximate- 
ly 25 exhibitors. Quality and original 
antiques. Open on July 25 from 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., and on July 26 from 11 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $3 
Aug. 23 — Antique Show and Sale, 
Museum at Lower Shaker Village, Rte. 
4A, Enfield, (603) 632-5533. Over 100 
quality antiques. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $3. 


RHODE ISLAND 
July 26 — Rolling Rhodes Antique 
Auto Fair, Sprague Field, Kingston Rd., 
Narrangansett, (401) 821-4095. Antique 
car show. Open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free 


VERMONT 
June 19, 20, and. 21 — Antique and 
Classic Car Show, Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, Essex Jct., (802) 879-6025 
or 862-9303. Approximately 300 cars 
sg from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


June 20 and 21 — Annual Antique 
Show and Sale, Rte. 7, Swanton 
Elementary School, Swanton, (802) 
868-3307. Furniture, jewelry, silver, dolls, 
china, glass and much more. Open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
June 27 and 28 — Ninth Annual 
Americana Unlimited Antiques Show 
and Sale, Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds, Essex Jct., (802) 862-3266. 
Approximately 70 exhibitors. Open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $1.50 
June 28 — Antique Gas and Steam 
Engine Show, Old Stone House Mu- 
seum, Brownington, (802) 754-2022 
Operating antique gas and steam en- 
gines from the early 1900s to the 
mid-20th century. Open from 10 a.m. to4 
p.m. Free. 
July 9 — 18th Annual Flea Market, 
Old Fairgrounds, East Corinth, (802) 
439-5547. Approximately 100 exhibitors. 
Antiques, plus miscellaneous new items. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free 
July 10, 11, and 12 — Seventh Annual 
Museum Antique Show, 
Monument Elementary School, 
nington, (802) 947-1571. Approximately 
32 exhibitors. Furniture, decorative arts, 
baskets, weather vanes, and silver. 
Open on July 10 and 11 from 10:30 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m., and on July 12 until 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4 
July 11 — Antique Show, Dorset 
Village Green, Rte. 30, Dorset, (802) 
867-5554. Approximately 90 exhibitors. 
ee from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 


July 11 — 17th Annual Antiques and 
Uniques Festival, The Common, 
Craftsbury, (802) 655-0006. Approx- 
imately 130 exhibitors. Open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

July 11 — 16th Annuai Flea Market, 
North and South Commons, Chelsea, 
(802) 685-4860. Approximately 125 
exhibitors. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

July 18 — Sixth Annual Flea Market, 
The Common, Bethel, (802) 234-9916 
Approximately 25 exhibitors. Open from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free 

July 24 and 25 — Manchester Anti- 
ques Show, Manchester Elementary 
School, Manchester, (703) 765-3469 
Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$3.50 

Aug. 3 through 5, 10 through 14, and 
17 — Rummage Sale, United Church, 
Marshfield, (802) 229-0513. Open from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Free 

Aug. 7, 8, and 9 — 30th Annual 
Antique and Classic Car Show, Top- 
notch Field, Stowe, (802) 426-3265 or 
849-6065. Flea market open from 8 a.m 
to sunset. Car corral on Aug. 8 at 8 a.m., 
vintage fashion dressing at 11 am., 
parade at 1 p.m. Judging on Aug. 9 at 10 
a.m. Admission, $2 

Aug 7, 8, and 9 — Vermont Antique 
Dealers Association — 13th Annual 
Antique Show, Snow Shed Lodge, 
Killington Ski and Summer Resort, Kill- 
ington, (802) 457-3437. Forty-five of 
Vermont's outstanding dealers offering 
antiques gathered from throughout the 
state and beyond. Open on Aug. 7 from 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Aug. 8 and 9 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4. 
Aug. 9 — Antique Gas and Steam 
Engine Show, Kent Museum Grounds, 





Old home, farm, and industrial engines. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 14 and 15 — 22nd Annual 
Antique Show and Sale, St. Mark's 
Church, Burlington, (802) 862-8014. Ap- 
proximately 45 exhibitors. Open on Aug. 
14 from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Aug. 15 
from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50. 
Aug 15 — Seventh Annual Antique 
Show and Sale, Thetford Elementary 
School, Thetford, (603) 795-4170. Ap- 
proximately 50 exhibitors. Open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Aug. 22 — Flea Market, Community 
Church, Rte. 100, Waterbury Center, 
(802) 244-8089. Crafts, food, and more. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
page 6, and 7 — First Annual Labor 
Show, Timber Rail Village, 
4 4, Quechee, (802) 295-1550. Anti- 
ques and collectibles. Open on Sept. 5 
and 6 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Sept. 7 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50 


Sept. 19 — Harvest Supper, Craft 
Sale, and Flea Market, Town Hall, 
Burke Hollow, (802) 626-5056. Approx- 
imately 20 exhibitors. Open from 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Free. Supper at 5 p.m., $4. 
Sept. 19 and 20 — 21st Annual 
Antique and Ciassic Car Rally, Willow 
Park, Bennington, (802) 447-3311. Over 
400 cars and 600 flea market exhibitors. 
Automobile-related items. Open from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $3. 


The following antique shows and flea 
markets run regularly throughout the 
summer, daily or on weekends, as noted. 
They are listed here alphabetically. 


Amherst Outdoor Antique Market, 
Rte. 122, Amherst, NH, (617) 641-0600. 
Approximately 150 exhibitors. New 
Hampshire's longest-running outdoor 
antiques market. Open on Sun. from 6 
a.m. to 1 p.m. Admission, $1 per car. On 
the last Sun. of each month there is an 
antique auto swap and sale, with 
approximately 150 additional exhibitors. 
Antiques Orchard, 83 Boston Rd. 
Westford, MA, 692-7161. Over 40 exhibi- 
tors. Open Monday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday 
from noon to 5 p.m. Free. 
Auburn Antique and Flea Market, 773 
Southbridge St., Rte. 12, Auburn, MA 
Over 100 exhibitors. Antiques, collec- 
tibles, jewelry, china, furniture, coins, 
comics, dolls, general flea-market 
values: Open on Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Free 
Burlwood Antique Center, Rte. 3, 
Meredith, NH, (603) 279-6387. Approx- 
imately 120 exhibitors. Antiques and 
antique furniture. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Colonial Plaza Antiques and Flea 
Market, Rte. 12A, W. Lebanon; NH, 
(603). 298-7712, Over 90 exhibitors. 
Antiques, collectibles, furniture, estate 
jewelry, paintings, crafts, old books, old ¢& 
clothes. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free 
Country Cottage Antiques, Rte. 101, 
Dayville, CT, (203) 774-0063. Approx- 
imately 40 exhibitors. Open Thurs 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Elephant’s Trunk Flea Market, Rte. 7, 
exit 7 off 1-84, New Milford, CT, (203) 
355-1448. Approximately 125 exhibitors 
Open Sun. from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Enfield International Flea Market, 
Enfield Outlet Mall, 25 Hazard Ave., 
Enfield, CT, (203) 242-1849. Approx- 
imately 200 exhibitors. Open Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Antique Co-op, Lisa’s 
Antique Exchange, Fairgrounds Flea 
Market, Cheshire Fairgrounds, Rte. 12, 
Swanzey, NH, (603) 357-0679 or -4188. 
Approximately 150 exhibitors. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Flea Market, Rte. 7, Salisbury, VT, (802) 
352-4424. Outside market open on Sat. 
and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. inside 
market, with 20 exhibitors, open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Flea Market College Mart, 
Wedgewood Dr., Jewett City, CT, (203) 
642-6248. Approximately 100 exhibitors. 
Quality antiques and collectibles. Open 
on Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
Grafton Flea Market, Rte. 140, Upton- 
Grafton town line, MA, 839-2217. Approx- 
imately 200 exhibitors. Open on Sun. and 
on Mon. holidays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, 50 cents. Children, free. 
Mountain Antiques Center, 
Rte. 16, Ossipee, NH, (603) 539-2236 
Approximately 200 exhibitors. Glass, 
china, primitives, tools, furniture, linens, 
jewelry. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free 
Hadley Antique Center, Rte. 9, Hadley, 
MA, (413) 586-4093. Approximately 70 
exhibitors. A multitude of antiques and 
collectibles. Open Thurs. through Tues 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Howland’s Antique Show, Rte. 101A. 
Amherst, NH, (603) 673-2737. Approx- 
imately 180 exhibitors. Country show of 
antiques and collectibles. Open on Sun 
from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. Admission, $1 per 
car 
Kingston Antiques and Collectibles, 
Jones River Industrial Park, 20 Wapping 
Rd., Rte. 106, Kingston, MA, 934-6711 or 
-5843. Approximately 50 exhibitors 
Open on Sun. from 9 am. to 4 p.m 
Admission, 75 cents. Children, free. 
Ken Miller’s Flea Market, Warwick 
Ave., Northfield, MA, (413) 498-2749. 
Approximately 40 exhibitors. Open on 
Sun. from dawn to.3 p.m. Call for 
information about auctions. Free. 
New Antique Co-op, Rte. 
101A, Milford, NH, (603) 673-8499. Ap- 
proximately 100 exhibitors. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Norton Flea ge Rte. 140, exit 11 
off 1-495, ane MA, (617) 339-8554. 


DAVID SCHUSTE 





crafts, general flea-market merchandise. 
Open on Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 
5:30 a.m. to dusk. Admission, 50 cents. 


Children, free. 

Olde Flea Market, two miles 
from Hadley Center on Rte. 47 South, 
Hadley, MA, (413). 586-0352. Approx- 
imately 120 exhibitors. Antiques, crafts, 
collectibles, furniture. Open on Sun. from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Outdoor Flea Market, Rte. 27 
off 1-95, one mile north of Mystic Seaport, 
Old Mystic, CT, (203) 536-2223. Approx- 
imately 40 exhibitors. Open on Sun. from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Pomfret Antique World, Rte. 101, 
Pomfret, CT, (203) 928-5006. Approx- 
imately 90 exhibitors. Open year-round 
Thurs. through Tues. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 
Redwood Country Flea Market, Hart- 
ford Turnpike, at the foot of Sleeping 
Giant Mt., Wallingford, CT, (203) 
269-5947 or -3500. Approximately 75 
exhibitors. ‘A genuine New England flea 
market."’ Open on Sat. and Sun. from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

Rocky Hill Fairgrounds, Division Rd., 
off Rte. 2, East Greenwich, Ri, (401) 
884-4114. Approximately 350 exhibitors. 
Open on Sun. from 5 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Closed on Aug. 2 and 9. Parking, 50 
cents. 

Sedier’s Antique Village, 51 W. Main 
St. (Rte. 97), Georgetown, MA, 352-8282. 
Over 30 shops. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Spencer Flea Market, 411 Main St., 
Spencer, MA, 885-3558. Open on Sat. 
and Sun., and on Mon. holidays. Free. 
Tique Mart, Rte. 6, exit 15 off 1-84, 
Woodbury, CT, (203) 758-1511. Flea 
market with antiques and collectibles. 
Open on Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
wi Antique and Flea Market, 
Rtes. 9 and 100, Wilmington, VT, (802) 
464-3345. Approximately 40 exhibitors. 
Open on Sat. and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Free. 

Wright's Barn and Flea Market, Wright 
Rd., Torrington; CT, (203) 482-0095. 
Approximately 40 exhibitors. Open on 
Sat. and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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BEACHES 
AND POOLS 


One good thing about living on the East 
Coast is the coast. You've got your sand 
fleas, your goopy dead jellyfish, your Red 
Tide. And whether you prefer your water 
in pools or au naturel, you can rest 
assured that it’s full of chemicals. But, 
honestly, you might want to go there 
sometime: So here's a list of local 
watering holes to wet your appetite. 


BEACHES 


In Town 


All the beaches in town — some 17 
beaches extending over 16 miles from 
Lynn to Hull — are supervised by the 
Metro Parks division of the Metropolitan 
District Commission (MDC), and they are 
free. Beaches are staffed with lifeguards 
daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. from June 21 
through Sept. 1, but high tide and 
temperature may require schedule 
changes. No alcohol is permitted on 
saltwater beaches at any time. Parking is 
free unless otherwise noted. 





Carson Beach, Day Bivd., South Bos- 
ton. MBTA to Columbia Station, then 
walk. Main beach of the Day Bivd. group 
Bathhouse with outside showers. 
Castle.island, Day Bivd., South Boston. 
Same_ route as Carson Beach (see 
above), but a longer walk. Clam bar, tot 
lot, historictandmark fort, and picnic 
area. Toilets but no bathhouse. 
Constitution Beach, Orient Heights, 
East Boston. MBTA to Orient Heights 
station. Crowded and subject to Logan 
Airport noise, but well maintained. Bath- 
house with showers, picnic area, play- 
ground, handball court, and tennis 
courts. 

M Street Beach, Day Bivd., South 
Boston. Same route as Carson Beach 
(see above). This is a 400-foot beach, no 
parking. No facilities; use adjacent 
facilities at Marine Park. 

Malibu Beach, Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. MBTA to Savin Hill Station, 
then walk along busy highway. Bath- 
house with outside showers, tot lot, 
playground, park, and a few blades of 


grass. 
Marine Park and Pleasure Bay Beach, 
ree ays yee Save sete ee 





across from beach with tot lot, skating 
rink, band shell, toilets, and outside 
showers. 

Savin Hill Beach, Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. Same route as Malibu Beach 
(see above) with a bit less walking. 
Somewhat crowded, but pleasant. Play- 
ground, park, bathhouse. 

Tenean Beach, off Morrissey Bivd., 
Dorchester. MBTA to Fields Corner 
Station and Neponset bus to Pope's Hill 
St., then walk. Between a marina and a 
highway. Well-maintained tennis courts, 
basketball courts, tot lot, and bath- 
house. Parking for 300 cars, and con- 
cession stand. 


North of Boston 


These Metro Parks beaches are all within . 


10 miles of downtown. They are listed by 
proximity to town as you are heading 
north. 


Winthrop Beach, Winthrop Shore Dr., 
Winthrop. Take Rte. 1A via Revere or 
Rte. C-1 via East Boston to Rte. 145. Or 
take the Rapid Transit Co. bus from the 
MBTA Orient Heights station. A mile- 
long beach with some parking on the 
street. No facilities. 

Short Beach. Take Rte. 1 north to 
Winthrop Beach Parkway (Rte. 145), 
Revere. Toilets. 

Revere Beach, Revere Beach Pkwy., 
Revere. Take Rtes. 1A and C-1 or MBTA 
to Revere Beach Station. A two-and-a- 
half-mile beach that is often crowded. 
Bathhouse, indoor showers, tot lot, and 
memories of an amusement park. Park- 
ing fee, $1. 

Sandy Beach, Upper Mystic Lake, off 
the Mystic Valley Pkwy., Winchester. 
Freshwater beach with bathhouse, play- 
ground, tot lot, and picnic area. 

Lynn Beach, Lynn Shore Dr., Lynn. 
Take Rtes. 1A and C-1 or MBTA Eastern 
Massachusetts bus from Haymarket 
station, or B&M train. A popular beach on 
a spit of land that's usually crowded. 
Bathhouse. 

King’s Beach, Lynn Shore Dr., Lynn. 
Same route as Lynn Beach (see above). 
You can use the bathhouse at Lynn 
Beach. : 
Nahant Beach, Nahant Beach Pkwy., 
Nahant. Same route as Lynn Beach (see 
above), except that you turn south onto 
Nahant Beach Parkway instead of north 
onto Lynn Shore Dr. Big and relatively 
uncrowded. Bathhouse, indoor showers, 
playgrounds, and tennis courts. Parking 
fee, $1 

John A. Pearce Lake, Breakheart 
Reservation, Lynn Fells Pkwy. (near Rte. 
1), Saugus. A freshwater beach with 
bathhouse, toilets, and hiking trails. 
Softball fields and picnic tables by 
permit. Barbecues are permitted. 


Far North 
The following beaches are all worth the 
drive, even if they are more than 10 miles 
from Boston. They are listed in order of 
proximity to Boston as you are heading 
north. 


Salem 
Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 114 in Salem. 
The town runs several nice beaches 
Collin’s Cove. Lifeguard, but no facili- 
ties. On-street parking only. 
Forest River Park. Two beaches plus 
an outdoor swimming pool. All have 
lifeguards, toilets, bathhouses, and 
snack bars. Parking is available, though 
it is a good ways off. Beach open seven 
days, pool closed on Mon. Parking fee, 
$4 during the week for non-residents. 
Only residents are allowed on week- 
ends, and they park free. 
Salem Willows Park. Two beaches with 
toilets, snack bars, and arcade. Free 
parking. 


Take Rte. 128 to Manchester exit or drive 
up Rte. 127. 
Beach, Beach St., off Rte 127. 
Named for the sound the sand makes 
when you walk on it; this is a beautiful 
five-eighths-of-a-mile stretch of beach, 
with rocks jutting from among the 
waves. Bathhouse with showers is for 
residents only. Toilets and snack bar 
open to the public. Very limited parking 
in town, but be careful — they mean it 
when they say they'll tow. 
Gloucester 


Located at the far reaches of Rte. 128. 
Three beaches with limited parking 
facilities beckon. Crowded on week- 
ends. Parking fee, $6. 
Stage Fort Park at Gloucester Harbor. 
Two small beaches with toilets, snack 
bar, picnic area, playground, and tennis 
courts. 

Beach, Atlantic St., off 
Rte. 128. Large beach with dunes. 
Toilets, snack bar, pay phone, and first- 
aid room. 
Good Harbor Beach, Thatcher Rd., off 
Rte. 128. Toilets, snack bar, pay phone, 
and first-aid room. 

R 


ockport 
Go past Gloucester on Rte. 127A around 
Cape Ann. Artists and tourists abound 
here. Both may swim. 
Long Beach, off Rte. 127A. Though 
town-owned, this beach discourages 
use by the general public — there's no 
parking and the only access is via a 
private way. No facilities. 
Front Beach and Back Beach. Both 
beaches are located in the center of 
Rockport. Metered parking. Restaurants 
and toilets in the vicinity. 
Pebble Beach, Rte. 127A. No facilities. 
Parking only for residents with parking 
stickers. 


ipswich 
Take Rte. 128 north to Rte. 1A exit for 


Ipswich 

Crane Beach, Argilla Rd., 356-4354. 

Follow the signs at ipswich South Green. 

St Se ee Se eee 
sion, whose 





lawns are open to the public as long as 
no private function is going on. Open 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Come early — the 
parking lot often fills up by 11 a.m. 
Toilets, bathhouse, and snack bar. Bring 
insect repellent — the greenheads, at 
their worst in late July, bite hard. 
Prohibitions against alcohol, pets, nude 
bathing, and ‘disruptive, obscene 
behavior" are strictly enforced. Parking 
fee, $6.50 per car on weekdays, $10 per 
car on weekends and holidays. 


Newburyport ; 
Take Rte. 1 or |-95 to Newburyport exit. 
Plum island, Parker River National 
Wildlife Refuge, 465-5753. Just follow 
the signs from Newburyport. A long 
beach with a strong surf. Trails through 
marshes for strolling or birdwatching. 
About half of the beach is closed for bird- 
nesting areas. Also offers fishing and 
picnicking. No eating facilities or picnic 
tables. Toilets. Alcohol consumption 
forbidden. Bring insect repellent and 
arrive very early — on a nice weekend, 
the parking lots can fill up by 8 a.m., and 
the gates are closed afterwards. Parking 


_ is free. 

Salisbury 
Take 1-95 to Rte. 110, or Rte. 1A to 
Salisbury. 


Salisbury State Beach, 462-4481. Four 
miles of ocean beach with lifeguards, 
bathhouse with showers, toilets, snack 
bar, and first-aid station. Also offers 
fishing, public-access boat ramp, bicy- 
cling, and 489 campsites on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Camping fees, $6 
without electricity, $8 with electricity. 
Four large parking lots for day use (dawn 
to dusk). Parking fee, $3 


South of Boston 

If you run out of patience with the weekly 
caravan that creeps toward the Cape, 
break off from the pack and try one of 
the South Shore beaches. The farther 
south you'go, the more rustic they get, 
with fewer facilities and more open 
space. The following beaches are listed 
in order of their proximity to Boston as 
you head south. 


Quincy 

Wollaston Beach. Take Quincy Shore 
Dr., or the Wollaston bus from MBTA 
Ashmont station. Good beach but often 
crowded. Bathhouse with outside show- 
ers, tot lot. 

ton’s Pond, Hillside St., in the 
Blue Hills Reservation, off Rtes. 128 and 
138. Freshwater beach with bathhouse, 
toilets, outside showers, and tennis 
courts. Alcohol is permitted in the picnic 
area, but only with a permit. Call 
727-5215. 

Hull 


Nantasket Beach, off Rtes. 3, 3A, and 
128. Or take the Nantasket boat from 
Rowe's Wharf in Boston, or the Nan- 
tasket bus from MBTA Fields Corner 
station or Ashmont station. A two-mile 
beach with surfing, children’s play- 
ground, and promenade. Toilets, bath- 
house, and outside showers. Parking 
fee, $1. 
White Horse Beach, off Rte. 3A. Good 
for walk-lovers. Swimming, but no facili- 
ties. Street parking. 
Plymouth Beach, off Rte. 3A. Toilets, 
bathhouse, concession truck. Parking 
fee, $3 on weekdays, $5 on weekends 
and holidays. 
Fairhaven 

Fort Phoenix State Beach, Green St., 
992-4524, Take Rte. 128 south to Rte. 24 
south to Rte. 140 south to 1-95 east to 
Rte. 240 south into Fairhaven, then Rte. 
6 west to Green St. Bathhouse with 
showers, toilets, concession truck. Two 
tennis courts, basketball court, play- 
grounds, and picnic tables. The 300- 
space parking lot usually has room for 
everyone who shows up. Season pass 
for beach, $20. Walk-in admission, 25 
cents. Parking fee, $3. 

New Bedford : 
East Beach and West (or Municipal) 
Beach, off Rte. 18, on either side of 
Rodney French Blvd. on the city's 
peninsula. Both beaches have toilets, 
and West Beach has a bathhouse, a 
snack bar nearby, and limited parking in 
Hazelwood Park plus on-street parking. 
East Beach has concessions and a free 
parking lot. Hazelwood Park offers picnic 
tables, open grills, tennis courts, and a 
playground. There are no fees for either 
the park or the Ave ots 


rtmouth 
Desmarest Lloyd Park Beach, 
Barney's Joy Rd. Take Rte. 128 south to 
Rte. 24 south to Rte. 195 east to Rte. 88 
south. Picnic tabes, fireplaces, toilets, 
and cold-water showers. Also offers 
trails for bicycling and walking, and 
fishing. Parking fee, $3. Season pass to 
beach, $20. Walk-in admission, 25 cents. 
Westport 

Horseneck State Beach. Located on 
Westport Point, 636-8816. Same route as 
Desmarest Lloyd Park Beach (see 
above), only go farther south. A two-mile 
beach” with dunes. Bathhouse with 
toilets: and showers, snack bar, and 
picnic tables. Also offers fishing, a boat 
ramp, bicycling, and nearby camping 
Parking fee, $3. Season pass for beach, 
$20. Walk-in admission, 25 cents. 


Cape Cod 
Rte. 6A is the beach road along the bay 
side of the Cape. Listed below are towns 
with public beaches that line Rte. 6A as 
you head ‘east. Except as noted, the 
beaches listed here have at least some 
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HI-Fl STEREO VCRs FROM RCA 


Model VMT670HF 


RCA's best VHS Hi-Fi stereo VCR! Features built-in broadcast 
stereo, 169-channel broadcast/cable tuner with Auto Programming 
and 8-event, 1-year timer with on-screen programming— 
and sound so good, you've just got to hear it! 


Model VMT630HF 

A great performer! This RCA VHS Hi-Fi VCR offers built-in broadcast 

stereo, a 119-channel broadcast/cable tuner with Auto Programming 
and 4-event, 1-year timer with on-screen display. This is a 

VCR your ears will love! 


SEE THESE GREAT BUYS ON LINE 









Linear Stereo with 
Dolby* Noise Reduction! 





Model VMT295 

® 107-channel broadcast/cable tuner 

# 2-event, 14-day timer 

# Picture Search and Stop Action 
(SLP mode) 
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Broadcast stereo 
recording capability! 





Model VMT395 

s Linear Stereo with Dolby* Noise 
Reduction 

# 119-channel broadcast/cable tuner 
with Auto Programming 

= 4-event, 1-year timer with on-screen 
programming 


See your local 
RCA dealer 
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Jitter-free 
special effects! 


Model VMT595 

# Linear Stereo with Dolby* Noise 
Reduction 

# 119-channel broadcast/cable tuner 
with Auto Programming 

= 4-event, 1-year timer with on-screen 
programming 





*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp 
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BEACHES CONTINUED 
Dennis 

The town beaches of Dennis charge a 
parking fee of $6. 
Bay View Road Beach. Toilets. 
Chapin Beach. Toilets. 

Road Beach. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 

Brewster 

The town beaches of Brewster charge a 
parking fee of $5. 
Breakwater Beach, Breakwater Rd. 
Toilets 
Crosby Landing, Crosby Lane, East 
Brewster. Toilets. 
Ellis Landing, Ellis Landing Rd., East 
Brewster. Toilets. 
Flax Pond, in Nickerson State Park. A 
state-owned freshwater beach. Toilets. 
Linnell’s Landing, Linnell Rd., East 
Brewster. Toilets. 
Paine’s Creek Beach, Paine's Creek 
Rd., West Brewster. Toilets. 
Robbins Hill Beach, off Lower Rd. 
Toilets. 
Saint’s Landing, Robbins Hill. Rd. 
Toilets 


Another way onto the Cape is Ate. 28, 

which runs along the ocean (Nantucket 

Sound) side of the Cape. Listed below 

are towns with public béaches that are 

just off Rte. 28 as you head east. 
Faimouth 


The town beaches of Falmouth charge a 
parking fee of $4 on weekdays and $8 on 
weekends, but these prices may be 


’ subject to change this season. 


Menauhant Beach, Surf Dr. East 
Falmouth. Snack bar and toilets. 

Old Silver Beach, West Falmouth. 
Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 

Surf Drive Beach. Bathhouse, toilets, 
and snack bar. 


Craigville 
The town beach of Craigville charges a 
parking fee of $5. 
Craigville Beach. Bathhouse and 
toilets. 

Hyannis 
The town beaches of Hyannis charge a 
parking fee of $5. 
Kaimus Park, Ocean St. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 
Orrin Keyes Beach, Sea St. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 
Veteran’s Park, Ocean St. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. 

West/South Yarmouth 
The beaches along this stretch charge a 
parking fee of $5. 
Bass River Beach, Shore Dr., Bass 
River. Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 
Parkers River Beach, Shore Dr., Bass 
River. Toilets and snack bar. 
Sea Gull Beach, off South Sea Ave. 
Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar. 
Dennis Port 

The town beaches of Dennis Port charge 
a parking fee of $6. 
Glendon Road Beach. Toilets. 
Haigis Beach. Toilets. 
Inman Road Beach. Toilets. 
Sea Street Beach. Toilets. 
South Village Road Beach, West 
Dennis. Toilets. 
West Dennis Beach, West Dennis. 
Bathhouse, toilets, and snack bar 

Harwich 
The town beaches of Harwich charge a 
parking fee of $4 per day. 
Red River Beach, South Harwich. 
Snack bar and toilets 

m 

The town beaches of Chatham charge a 
parking fee of $3 per day, $15 per week; 
these prices may be subject to change. 
Cockle Cove Beach, South Chatham. 
Toilets 
Hardings Beach; 
Toilets and snack bar. 
Oyster Pond. Toilets. No parking fee. 
Ridgevale Beach, South Chatham. 
Toilets. 


West Chatham 


Rtes. 6A and 28 merge with Rte. 6 at the 
Cape's elbow. Heading east, you will 
find the following towns with beaches 
along Ate. 6. 


Orleans 
Nauset Beach, on the ocean, off Rte. 28 
or Rte. 6A. Bathhouse, toilets, snack bar, 
and a special area for surfing. Parking 
fee, $5; price subject to change. 
Pilgrim Lake, off Monument Rd. Spring- 
fed freshwater lake. Toilets. 
Skaket Beach, on the bay at 
Namskaket Rd., off Rte. 6A. Bathhouse, 
toilets, and snack bar. Parking fee, $4; 
price subject to change. 

Eastham 
The town beaches of Eastham charge a 
parking feé of $5 per day and $10 per 
week. 
Coast Guard Beach, on the ocean. This 
National Seashore beach has no facili- 
ties, but it features a special area for 
surfing. A free shuttle bus to the beach 
operates from the Sait Pond Visitors’ 
Center parking lot. Parking fee, $1 
Cooks Brook Beach, on the bay, North 
Eastham. Toilets. 
First Encounter Beach, on the bay. 
Toilets. 
Great Pond Beach, Great Pond Rd., off 
Samoset Rd. This freshwater beach has 
no facilities but it's a good place to swim. 
Nauset Light Beach, on the ocean. This 
National Seashore beach has parking at 
Nauset High School, with a free shuttle 
bus to the beach. Toilets and a special 
area for surfing. 

Park Beach, off Herring Brook 

Rd. A freshwater beach. Bathhuse and 


toilets. 
Wellfleet 

The town beaches of Wellfleet charge a 
parking fee of $6 per day; prices may be 
subject to change. 
Cahoon Holiow Beach, on the ocean, 
off Ocean View Dr. Bathhouse and 
toilets. 

A 


Marconi Beach, South Wellfleet. 
National Seashore beach. Toilets. 


Parking fee, $1. 

White Crest Beach, on the ocean, off 
Ocean View Dr. Good beach for surfing. 
Toilets. 

Truro 

The town beaches of Truro, whether on 
the bay side or the ocean side, have no 
facilities. Most beaches charge a park- 


- ing fee of $1, but they are free for people 


who walk or bike in. 

Baliston Beach, on the ocean, off 
Pamet Rd. 

Coast Guard Beach, on the ocean, off 
Coast Guard Rd. 

Corn Hill Beach, on the bay, Corn Hill 


Rd. 

Great Hollow Beach, on the bay, Great 

Hollow Rd. 

Head of Meadow Beach, on the ocean, 

off Coast Guard Rd., North Truro. A 

National Seashore beach. Bathhouse 

and toilets. Parking fee, $1. 

Head of Meadow Beach, on the ocean, 

Head of Meadow Rd., North Truro. 

Longnook Beach, on the ocean, off 

Longnook Rd. 

Ryder Beach, on the bay, off Ryder Rd. 
Provincetown 


The National Seashore beaches of 
Provincetown charge a parking fee of $1. 
A season pass costs $10. Free for 
people over 62. 

Herring Cove, at the end of Rte. 6. 
Bathhouse, toilets, snack bar, and life- 
guards. 

Race Point Beach, off Rte. 6. Bath- 
house, toilets, and lifeguards. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
Beaches on the Vineyard vary from 
crowded strands close to town to nearly 
deserted ‘‘up-isiand’’ expanses. The 
best beaches, of course, are private. 
Others are open to the public but lack 
parking for nonresidents. And the 
Vineyard authorities weren't kidding 
when they posted no-parking signs 
along the roads. Some beaches can be 
reached by bus, but it is probably better 
to pick up a bicycle or moped for the trip 
to the shore. Once you get there, 
though, all the following public beaches 
are free. 


Gay Head Cliffs, off Lighthouse Rd., 
Gay Head. Moderate surf, no undertow. 
Open to Gay Head residents only. 
Li Beach, Starbuck's Neck, 
Edgartown. Calm surf, undertow. 
Beach, off Lobsterville 
Rd., Gay Head. Calm surf, no undertow, 
cold water. Open to Gay Head residents 
only. 
Menemsha Beach, West Basin Rd., off 
North Rd., Menemsha. Lifeguards, snack 
bars, boat launch. 
Oak Bluffs Beach, off Beach Rd., Oak 
Bluffs. Gentle surf. Lifeguards. 
Owen Park Beach, off Main St. 
Vineyard Haven. Gentle surf. Lifeguards. 
South Beach (also known as Katama 
Beach). Take Katama Rd. from 
Edgartown. Strong surf, undertow. Life- 
guards. Surf-fishing and four-wheel-drive 
vehicles (with permits) permitted. 
Joseph A. Syivia State Beach, Oak 
Bluffs Rd., Edgartown. Sandy, pebbly 
beach. Little surf. Lifeguards on the 
Edgartown section only. 


Nantucket 
This famous pork-chop-shaped island is 
smaller than the Vineyard, which means 
that once you're there, you can't miss 
these beaches, which are open to the 
public. Parking is free everywhere. 


Brant Point, on the north shore. For 
strong swimmers only, since the current 
can be powerful. No lifeguards, bath- 
house, or food service. But it's a nice 
place to sit and watch the boats. 
Children’s Beach, on the harbor. ideal 
for small children. Park, playground, 
toilets, lifeguard, and food service. 
Limited parking. 

Cisco Beach, on the south shore at the 
end of Hummock Pond Rd. Powerful 
surf, lifeguard. No facilities. Small park- 
ing area. 
Dionis Beach, on the north shore. 
Sheltered by dunes. Calm waters, safe 
for children. Toilets, lifeguard. Ample 


parking. 

Jetties Beach, on the north shore. 
Lifeguards, concession stand, bath- 
house, toilets, Sunfish rentals, wind- 
surfing, tennis courts. Ample parking. 
Madaket Beach, on the western edge 
of the south shore. Heavy surf, lifeguard, 
food nearby. Great spot for viewing the 
sunset. Limited parking. 

Siasconset Beach, on the east shore. 
Surf can be heavy. Lifeguard and 
playground. Paved bike path and regular 
bus service. 
Surfside Beach. Lifeguard, toilets, 
snack bar. Paved bike path, ample 
parking, and regular bus service. 

South Beach, on the north shore at the 
bottom of the harbor. Shallow water. 
Lifeguard, playground, toilets. No park- 
ing but an easy walk from town. 


West of Boston 
The following freshwater beaches are 
listed in order of their proximity to Boston 
as you are heading west. 


Concord 
Walden Pond, 369-3254. Take Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 126 south. Bathhouses, 
toilets, concession truck. Also offers 
boating, fishing, hiking, guided tours, 
and the site of Thoreau's historic shack. 
Rules against alcohol, pets, and fires 
strictly enforced. Open from sunrise to 
sunset. Parking fee, $3. 


Ashby 
Damon Pond, in Willard Brook State 
Forest, 597-8802. Take Rte. 2 west to 
Rte. 119 west through Townsend. Bath- 
houses and toilets. Also offers or 
bicycling, horseback riding a on 
cabin rentals. Cabins, “8 and $1 


Camping, $6 per night. Parking fee for 
day use, $3. 
Stu 


rbridge 
Streeter Point Beach, off Rte. 20, 
347-9316. Toilets. Also offers boating, 
fishing, and picnicking. Parking fee, $3. 
Holland 


Holland Pond Recreation Area, (413) 
245-3935. Located five miles off Rte. 20 
on Brimfield Rd. Toilets. Also offers 
boating, fishing, hiking, and horseback 
riding. Parking fee, $3. 


Hampton Pond, (413) 532-3985. Take 
the Mass Pike to Rte. 202 in Westfield. 
Bathhouses, toilets, concession truck. 
Also offers boating, fishing, and hiking. 
Parking fee, $3. 


t 

Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rte. 2, 
(413) 339-5504. A man-made pool with ui 
toilets, changing rooms but no showers, # 
and campgrounds nearby. Also offers 2 
fishing and hiking. Five log cabins § 
available by reservation. Camping, $65 
per night. Parking fee for day use, $3. 


POOLS 


The following pools, run by the Metro 
Parks divisions of the MDC, are open 
seven days from June 27 through Sept. 
7. Open for public swimming Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and 
on weekends and holidays from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Call individual pools for 
swimming-instruction schedules. Ad- 
mission, 50 cents. Children under 15, 25 
cents. For further information, call the 
Metro Parks office on weekdays, be- 
tween 9 a.m. and § p.m., 727-5215. 


DAVID 


Brighton 
Brighton-Aliston Memorial Pool, North 
Beacon St., 254-2962. 

James F. Reilly Memorial Pool, 
Cleveland Circle, 277-7822. No wading 


pool. 


Cambridge - 
Francis J. McCrehan Memorial Pool, 
Alewife Brook Pkwy. and Rindge Ave., 
354-9154. 
Ward Five World War Veterans Mem- 
orial Pool, 719 Memorial Dr. at Magazine 
Beach, 354-9381. 


Chelsea 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Pool, 
Carter St., near Chelsea Stadium, 
884-9630. No wading pool. 

Dorchester 


Senator Julius Ansel/Judge Abraham 
H. Kahalas/Rep. Charies 
Recreation Center, Franklin Field, Blue 
Hill and Talbot Aves., 436-1460. Ap- 
parently a great place to make political 
connections. 


Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial Pool, Elm 
St., near Glendale Sq., 389-9401. 
Hyde Park 
Martin L. Olsen Memorial Pool, Stony 
Brook Reservation, Turtle Pond Pkwy., 


364-9731. 

Malden 
Dennis C. Holland Memorial Pool, 
Mountain Ave., 324-9350. 

Roxbury 
Meinea A. Cass Pool, Washington St. 
at Martin Luther King Jr. Blvd., 334-9519. 
No wading pool. 

Somerville 

Dilboy Field Pool, Alewife Brook Pkwy., 
623-9321. 
Latta Brothers Memorial Pool, Foss 
Park, McGrath Highway at Broadway, 


623-9171 
Stoneham 
T. Hall Memorial Pool, Rte. 28 
at North Border hea 438-9888. 


altham 
Louis Connors Memorial Pool, River 
and Newton Sts., 899-0106. 

Watertown 
Clarence W. 


Dealtry Memorial Pool, 
Pleasant St., 923-0073. 


West End 
Joseph Lee Memorial Pool, Charies 
St., 523-9746. 


Weymouth 
Connell Pool, Broad St., 325-2090. This 
indoor pool is open year-round. 


Tent-a-tent 


CAMPING 


In the best parts of summer the 
accouterments of civilization — feel 
weighty and unnecessary, and the city 
reveals itself as the cluttered, stagnant 
amaigam it is. Buildings feel cramped 
and confining, urban streets become 
unbearable, and hearts beat madly for 
wide open spaces, lush vegetation, and 
the opportunity to commune with the 
earth in its natural state. 

So we pack our camping gear into our 
cars and race to lands where the people 
are packed less densely. Unfortunately, 
this urge overcomes a lot of us New 
Englanders at about the same time. We 
say goodbye to our city neighbors and 
hello to our new campground neighbors. 
Apartment gives way to pup tent, 
microwave to campfire, and the guy 
downstairs who plays the stereo at full 
volume all night becomes the mosquito 
that won't leave you alone. 

The campgrounds below, listed in 
alphabetical order under each New 
England state, are tickets to wide-open 
spaces and oh-so-green places available 
for your sunlit and moonlit pleasure. This 
listing features public campgrounds — 
those in state and federal parks and 
forests. There are also many more public 
parks and forests that offer day use but 
do not provide camping facilities; see 
the listings under “Nature” for day-use 
areas. For more information, get in touch 
with the individual state agency listed 
within the categories below. For general 
information on national parks and 
forests, state and local parks, special 
events, and camping facilities in the New 
England area, contact the National Park 














Service's Visitor Center at 15 State St., 
Boston, 242-5642. The center is open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to § p.m. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
(AMC) provides information on camping, 
hiking, bicycling, and canoeing through- 
out New England. Contact them at 5 Joy 
Street, Boston 02108, 523-0636. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


All state-operated campsites are avail- 
able on an unreserved basis (except 
Boston Harbor Island State Park, which 
requires reservations), limited to a max- 
imum camping period of 14 consecutive 
days. Campsites fill up quickly in the 
summer, so it is important to arrive early 
in the day to ensure getting a spot. 
Charges listed below are per campsite. 
A maximum of five people or one family 
may stay at one campsite. The parks 
and forests are open seven days a week; 
check-out time for campers is 1 p.m. 
Pets must be kept on leashes and are 
not allowed at any time in bathing areas. 
For those who want to visit these scenic 
areas without staying overnight, there is 
a $3 per car day-use fee at each state 
site, unless otherwise noted. A season 
pass is available for $20. The hours for 
day use are 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Due to pending legislation, the camp- 
ing fees noted in individual state- park 
listings may be increased as of July 1. 
Call the campground in advance to 
confirm current rates. 

For more information on Massachu- 
setts state parks and forests, including 
free area maps, write to the Department 
of Environmental Management, Division 
of Forests and Parks, 100 Cambridge 
St., Boston 02202, or call 727-3180. 

For information. on private camp- 
grounds, write to the Massachusetts 
Association of Campground Owners, 
King Rd., RFD, Dudley 01570. A direc- 
tory of private campgrounds in Massa- 
chusetts is available for $1. 

Public camping, including trailers on 
the beach, is prohibited on the Cape 
Cod National Seashore. The National 
Park Service does not operate any 
camping facilities on the Cape, but the 
State maintains a large campsite at 
Nickerson State Park near Brewster (see 
below). There are also private camp- 
grounds near the public lands — write to 
the Cape Cod Chamber of. Commerce, 
Hyannis 02601, or call 362-3225. Re- 
servations should be made as far in 
advance as possible. 

Massachusetts has 128 state parks 
and forests, which offer facilities for a 
variety of outdoor activities. Listed below 
are those that offer camping; see the 
“Nature” section for the noncamping 
public areas. 


North of Boston 
Harold Parker State Forest, Middleton 
Rd., off Rte. 114, or Harold Parker Rd., off 
Rte. 125, North Andover, 686-3391. The 
3000 acres of woods offer swimming, a 
bathhouse, fishing, hiking, bicycling, 
boating, picnicking, riding trails, and 134 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. 

Beach 


Reservation, 
Beach Rd., off. Rte. 1, Salisbury, 
462-4481. The 520-acre beach park 


offers swimming, bathhouses, fishing, 
bicycling, picnicking, boating, and 488 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets. Most sites cost $6 per night; the 
144 sites with electrical hookups cost $8 
per night. 


South of Boston 
Boston Harbor Isiands State Park, 
Boston Harbor, 740-1605. Privately run 
ferries leave from Boston, Hingham, and 
Lynn — call 740-1605 for schedules and 
fees. The 13 islands offer boating, 
fishing, swimming, hiking, picnicking, 
and nature study. No pets or alcohol on 
some islands. Bring your own drinking 
water. Primitive camping is free at state 
parks on Bumpkin, Great Brewster, and 
Grape Islands — permit required, call 
740-1605. Lovelis island (MDC) offers 
swimming (a lifeguard is on duty), and 
free camping — reservations and per- 
mits required, call 727-5250. No camping 
or swimming is permitted at Georges 
Island. 

Bourne Scenic Park, Rte. 6, Bourne, 
759-7873. Located near Bourne Bridge 
on the Cape Cod Canal. The park offers 
a saltwater pool, fishing, ering a 
general store, flush toilets, showers, and 

466 campsites for $13.75 per night, or 
$15.50 with electricity. 
Horseneck Beach State Reservation, 
Rte. 88, Westport Point, 636-8816. 
Located near Buzzards Bay. the 537- 


100 campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. 

Massasoit State Park, Middleboro 
Ave., off Rte. 28, East Taunton, 
822-7405. The 1500-acre park offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, bicycling, 
walking, picnicking, riding trails, and 126 
campsites with showers and flush toilets 
for $6 per night, $8 with electricity, and 
$9 for a full hook-up. 

R.C. Nickerson State Park, off Rte. 6A, 
Brewster, 896-3491. The 1779-acre park 
offers swimming, boating, fishing, hik- 
ing, bicycling, nature-study programs, 
and 418 campsites with showers and 
flush toilets, for $6 per night. 

Scusset Beach State Reservation, 
Scusset Beach Rd., off Rtes. 3 and 6, 
Sandwich, 888-0859. The 380-acre 
beach park offers swimming, fishing, 
hiking, picnicking, bicycling, and 98 
campsites with showers, flush toilets, 
and electricity, for $8 per night. 
Shawme Crowell State Forest, off 
Rtes. 6 and 130, Sandwich, 888-0351. 
The 2756-acre park offers bicycling, 
hiking, riding trails, and 260 campsites 
with picnic tables, fireplaces, showers, 
and flush toilets, for $6 per night. 
Myles Standish State Forest, off Rte. 
58, South Carver, 866-2526. Take Rte. 3 
south to Plymouth, then take the Long- 
pond Rd. exit for eight miles. The 14,000- 
acre forest offers bicycling, boating, 
fishing, swimming, hiking, riding trails, 
motorcycle trails, picnicking, nature- 
study programs, and 475 campsites, 
most with showers and flush toilets, for 
$6 per night. 

Wompatuck State Park, Union St., off 
Rte. 228, Hingham, 749-7160. The 2877- 
acre park offers bicycling, hiking, riding 
trails, fishing, hunting, and 400 
campsites with showers and _ flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. A separate area 
offers 138 sites with electricity for $8 per 
night. 


West of Boston 
Beartown State Forest, Blue Hill Rd., 
Monterey, (413) 528-0904. Located three 
miles west of Monterey on Rte. 23. The 
10,555-acre forest has facilities for boat- 
ing, fishing, swimming, hiking, bicycling, 
picnicking, riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, plus 12 campsites with no flush 
toilets or showers, for $6 per night. 
Chester-Biandford State Forest, Rte 
20, Chester and Blandford, (413) 
354-6347. The 2038-acre forest offers 
fishing, hiking, picnicking, swimming in 
adjacent C.M. Gardner State Park on 
Rte. 112 ($3 parking fee for day-use 
visitors), off-road vehicle use, and 17 
campsites with no flush toilets or show- 
ers, for $6 per night. 

DAR State Forest, Cape St. (Rte. 112), 
Goshen, (413) 268-7098. The 1536-acre 
forest offers scenic views, bicycling, 
boating, fishing, swimming, a_ bath- 
house, hiking, picnicking, riding trails, 
and 50 campsites with flush toilets and 
showers, for $6 per night. 
Dubuque Memorial State Forest, Rte. 
8A, Hawley, (413) 339-6631. The 7822 
acres of woods offer boating (no 
motors), fishing, hiking, riding trails, 
hunting, off-road vehicle use, and wilder- 
ness camping with three shelters but no 
flush toilets or showers. Free. 

Erving State Forest, Rte. 2A, Erving, 
544-3939. The 4479-acre forest offers 
scenic views, boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, hiking, riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, picnicking, and 32 campsites with 
no flush toilets or showers, for $5 per 
night. 

Federation State Forest, Rte. 122, 
Petersham, 939-8962. The 586-acre for- 
est offers fishing, hiking, picnicking, and 
five wilderness campsites. Cars allowed 
with advance reservations only. Pick up 
key to area from the Otter River State 
Forest office, Rte. 202, Baldwinville. 
Camping is free, but there is a $10 
deposit and positive ID required for the 
key. Call in advance. ; 
Granville State Forest, West Hartland 
Rd. (off Rte. 57), Granville, (413) 
357-6611. The 2247-acre forest offers 
scenic views, fishing, hiking, picnicking, 
swimming, a bathhouse, and 40 
campsites with no flush toilets or show- 
ers, for $5 per night. 

Lake Dennison Park, New 
Winchendon Rd., off Rte. 202, Winchen- 
don, 297-1609. The 9000-acre park offers 
scenic views, picnicking, hiking, riding 
trails, off-road vehicle use, a lake for 
swimming, fishing, and non-motorized 
boating, and 150 campsites with show- 
ers and flush toilets, for $6 per night. 
Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rie. 2, 
Charlemont, (413) 339-5504. The 6457 
acres of woods offer hiking, fishing, 
swimming, a bathhouse, picnicking, and 
56 campsites with flush toilets, for $6 per 
night. There are also five log cabins, all 
with electricity and some with indoor 
water. Each of three one-room cabins 
costs $8 per night; each of two three- 
room cabins costs $10 per night. Rates 
are subject to change. The cabins are 
available by reservation up to six months 
in advance. Early reservations rec- 
ommended — this is a popular area. 
Mt. Greylock State Reservation, Rock- 
well Rd., Lanesborough, (413) 499-4262. 
The 10,327 acres of woods offer bicy- 
cling, hiking, fishing, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, nature stuay, 
and 35 campsites with no flush toilets or 
showers, for $5 per night. 

Mt. Wa State Forest, East St., 
off Rte. 41 or Rte. 23, Mt. Washington, 
(413) 528-0330. The 3289-acre forest 
includes the scenic Bash Bish Falls and 
offers fishing, hiking, riding trails, and 
wilderness for $1 per night. 
Hike one-and- a-half miles to campsites 


Woodland Rd., off Rte. 20, Lee, (413) 
243-1778 or -9735. Take the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike to—the Lee exit. The 
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toilets, for $6 per night. There are also 
three one-room cabins (with no electrici- 
ty or indoor water) for $8 per night, 
available by reservation. 

Tolland State Forest, off Rtes. 23 and 
8, Otis, (413) 269-7268. The 8000-acre 
forest, adjacent to the Otis Reservoir, 
offers swimming, boating, fishing, hik- 
ing, bicycling, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, and 90 
campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $6 per night. Fees subject to 
change. 

Tully State Recreation Area, New 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 

toilets, showers, and dumping station, 
for $6 per night. 

Black Rock State Park, Rte. 6, two 
miles west of Thomaston, (203) 
283-8088. The 439-acre park includes a 
wooded trail leading to a scenic view of 
the river valley and offers pond swim- 
ming, fishing, picnicking, a concession 
stand, flush toilets, a dumping station, 
and 96 campsites, for $6 per night. 

Burr Pond State Park, off Rte. 8, five 
miles north of Torrington, (203) 379-0172. 
The 436-acre park surrounds the 88-acre 
pond and offers pond swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicking, hiking, and (at the 
adjacent Taylor Brook Campground) 40 
campsites, for $6 per night. 
Cockaponset State Forest, Rte. 148, 
three miles west of Chester, or take Rte. 
9 to exit 8 and head east, (203) 345-8521. 
The 15,095-acre forest offers picnicking, 
hiking, fishing, and 25 campsites (no 
reservations required), for $4 per night 
Devil’s Hopyard State Park, Rte. 156, 
three miles north of the intersection with 
Rte. 82, East Haddam, (203) 873-8566. 
The 860-acre park includes a scenic view 
of Chapman Falls and offers hiking, 
picnicking, stream fishing (no swim- 
ming), and 20 casual campsites, for $4 
per night. 

Gillette Castie State Park, on the 
Connecticut River. Camping facilities 
only for those who arrive by boat. Offers 
primitive riverside sites with fireplaces, 
pit toilets, and water supply. Pets not 
permitted. Length of stay limited to one 
night. Fee is $2 per person. For infor- 
mation on availability and permits, call 
(203) 526-2336. 

Hammonasset Beach State Park, Rte. 


1, exit 62 from 1-95, Madison (203) ~ 


245-2785. Thé 919-acre park includes 
two miles of frontage on Long Island 
Sound and offers saltwater swimming, 
scuba diving, fishing, picnicking, con- 
cessions, a dumping station, and 550 
campsites, some with flush toilets and 
some with showers, for $7 per night. 
Hopeville Pond State Park, Rte. 201, 
exit 86 from the Connecticut Turnpike, 
three miles east of Jewett City, (203) 
376-0313. The 554-acre park includes a 
wooded setting next to the pond and 
offers swimming, fishing, boating, pic- 
nicking, hiking, concessions, a dumping 
station, and 82 campsites. with flush 
toilets and. showers, for $6 per night. 
Housatonic Meadows State Park, Rite. 
7, one mile north of Cornwall Bridge, 
(203) 672-6772. The 451-acre park along 
the headwaters of the Housatonic River 
offers fishing (no swimming), picnicking, 
a dumping station, and 104 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $6 per 
night. 

Hurd State Park, on the Connecticut 
River. See listing for Gillette Castle. 
Kettietown State Park, exit 15 off I-84, 
five miles south of Southbury, (203) 
264-5678. The 492-acre park includes 
frontage on Lake Zoar (created by the 
damming of the Housatonic River) and 
Offers hiking, nature study, fishing, 
swimming, a dumping station, and 72 
campsites with flush toilets and show- 
ers, for $6 per night. 

Lake Waramaug State Park, off Rte. 
45, five miles northwest of New Preston, 
(203) 868-2592. The 95-acre park over- 
looking scenic Lake Waramaug offers 
swimming, picnicking, fishing, scuba 
diving, concessions, a dumping station, 
and 88 campsites with showers and 
flush toilets, for $6 per night. 
Macedonia Brook State Park, off Rte. 
341, four miles northwest-of Kent, (203) 
927-4100. The 2300-acre park offers four 
miles of stream fishing, nature-study 
areas, picnicking, hiking along the Ap- 
palachian Trail, and 84 campsites, for $4 
per night 

Mashamoquet Brook State Park, Rte. 
44, five miles southwest of Putnam, (203) 
928-6121. The 942-acre park offers 
hiking, stream fishing, swimming, pic- 
nicking, and two camping areas (55 
sites), some with showers, flush toilets, 
and a dumping station, for $4 per night. 
Pachaug State Forest, off Rtes. 49 and 
138, Voluntown, (203) 376-4075. The 
22,938-acre forest offers hiking trails, 
cedar swamps, a rhododendron sanc- 
tuary, a horse camp, pond swimming, 
fishing, scuba diving, and two camping 
areas (40 sites, no reservations ac- 
cepted). Sites at one area, $6 per night, 
sites at the other, $4. 

Rocky Neck State Park, off Rte. 156, 
exit 72 off the Connecticut Turnpike, 
three miles west of Niantic, (203) 
739-5471. The 708-acre coastal park 
includes one mile of frontage on Long 
Island Sound, and offers swimming, 
lifeguards, scuba diving, bathhouses, 
salt-water fishing, picnicking, hiking 
trails, concessions, a dumping station, 
shelters, and 169 campsites with show- 
ers and flush toilets, for $7 per night. 
Reservations (by mail) 10 days in 
advance strongly recommended. Only 
one motorized vehicle is allowed at each 
site. 

Selden Neck State Park, on the 
Connecticut River. See listing for Gillette 


_ Castle. 


Sleeping Giant State Park, off Rte. 10, 
two miles north of Hamden, (203) 
789-7498. The 1331-acre park offers 
scenic hiking trails to the top of Mt. 
Carmel, stream fishing, picnicking, and 
eight casual campsites (no reservations 
required) with flush toilets, for $4 per 
night. Weekend and holiday day-use fee, 
$2 per car. 


MAINE 


Besides pine woods, mountain vistas, 
and ocean breezes, camping in Maine 
has the added benefit of being far 
removed from the congestion and foul air 
of urban. America. Camping. in Maine 
state parks costs from $4 to $7.50, with 
different fees for Maine residents and 


nonresidents. Charges . are per 
campsite, with each site restricted to six 
people, or more if all campers are 
members of the same immediate family. 
Most parks do not accept reservations. 
One exception is Baxter State Park, 
which strongly encourages them. The 
day-use entrance fee for state-run areas 
ranges from. $1 to $2. A season pass 
costs $20. The parks open at 9 a.m. 
seven days a week. They close for day 
use at sunset, but campers can come 
and go for a couple of hours more (you 
can at least count on the gates being 
open until 11 p.m.). The fees entitle you 
to the use of bathhouses, tables, and 
docking facilities, where available. 
Camping is limited to 14 consecutive 
days. Pets are allowed everywhere 
except at Baxter, Sebago Lake, and all 
beach areas. For more information on 
camping in state parks and forests, write 
to the Department of Conservation, 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation, State 
House Station 22, Augusta, ME 04333, or 
call (207) 289-3821 

Baxter State Park has a set of rules 
somewhat different from those of other 
parks and forests: See the listings 
below. 

For information on camping in any of 
Maine's many private campgrounds, 
write to the Maine Campground Owners 
Association (MECOA), 655 Main St., 
Lewiston, ME 04240, or call (207) 
782-5874. 

Land in the North Woods is owned by 
the big paper companies and some 
private landowners. For a fee they will 
allow you to use their private roads, 
camp with a permit, and hunt and fish. 
They also have maps of all the access 
roads to the Allagash Wilderness Water- 
way. For camping information, send $1 
to North Maine Woods, Box 382, 
Ashland, ME 04732, or call (207) 
435-6213. - 


Acadia National Park, Rte. 3, Bar 
Harbor, (207) 288-3338. The park ‘‘where 
the mountains meet the sea’’ is situated 
on the Schoodic Peninsula, several small 
islands, and (primarily) on Mount Desert 
Island. The park offers hiking trails up 
Cadillac Mountain, a 40-mile system of | 
carriage paths (open to hikers, bicycles, 
and horses), naturalist programs, boat 
cruises, beaches, picnic areas, fresh- 
and salt-water swimming, and two 
campgrounds with flush toilets (Black 
Woods has 261 tent sites and 64 trailer 
sites; Seawall has 174 tent sites and 44 
trailer sites). Showers nearby. Camping 
is $8 per night. Reservations are re- 
quired at Black Woods and can be made 
up to eight weeks in advance (the earlier 
the better, since this is a popular area). 
Make reservations through Ticketron. 
The Seawall area operates on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Camping is 
limited to 14 consecutive days. No 
backpacking is allowed in the park, and 
pets must be on leashes. The park is 
open seven days. 

Aliagash Wilderness Waterway, (207) 
289-3821. The 92-mile waterway is a 
bona fide wilderness area and is great 
for canoeing, fishing, and primitive 
camping. The camping fee is $3 per 
night for nonresidents and $2 for resi- 
dents. There's no charge for children 
under 10. Group camping is available for 
parties of 12 or fewer. Expect to pay a 
fee to travel along the private roads that 
lead to the waterway. If you plan to travel 
down the Allagash, write for details to 
the Maine Department of Conservation, 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation, State 
House Station 22, Augusta, ME 04333, 
(207) 289-3821. Waterway open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Aroostook State Park, off Rte. 1, four 
miles south of Presque Isle, (207) 
768-8341. The 675-acre park includes 
frontage on Echo Lake and access to 
Quaggy Joe Mountain and offers swim- 
ming, bathhouse, lifeguard, fishing, boat 
launches, canoeing, hiking, picnicking, 
and camping (17 tent sites and 11 trailer 
sites), for $6 per night for nonresidents 
and $4.50 for residents 

Baxter State Park, off |-95, Millinocket; 
(207) 723-5140. The 201,018-acre wood- 
land wilderness surrounds several 
mountains, including Mt. Katahdin, and 
offers mountain climbing, 75 miles of 
trails through a wild-game preserve, and 
camping at several sites (listed below). 
All campsites are primitive, and the only 
water available is from creek, lake, or 
stream. Motorbikes are prohibited 
throughout the park. No pets are allowed 
either, even if you're just driving through. 
A nonresident vehicle pass, good for the 
duration of your stay, costs $5, and 
season passes cost $25. Camping fees 
are $3 per person per night for a lean-to 
or campsite, and $4 per person for a 
bunkhouse ($6 minimum per site). Group 
areas are available for $2 per person per 
night (13-person minimum). No charge 
for children under 7. Reservations are 
suggested, and can be made for no 
more than two weeks at a time. Send full 
payment with details on the camp- 
ground or kind of facilities you want to 
reserve to the Reservation Clerk, Baxter 
State Park, 64 Balsam Dr., Millinocket, 
ME 04462, or call (207) 723-5140. The 
campgrounds are open seven days from 


Ge a.m. to 10 p.m. 

. Travel 18 miles 
northwest of Millinocket to Tongue Pond 
Gate, then six miles farther northwest. 
The campground offers picnicking, nine 
tent sites, and 12 /ean-to shelters. 

_- Pond Campground. 
Travel 26 miles northwest from Milli- 
nocket to Roaring Brook Campground, 
then waik three miles west on the trail. 
Offers hiking, nine lean-to shelters, and a 
12-person bunkhouse. : 

- Pond | situ- 


Nesowadnehunk. The pond offers swim- 


“OV b ad 


ming, Canoeing, fishing; and 11 wilder- 
ness cabins, for $9 per person. 

— Katahdin Stream Campground. 
Travel 18 miles northwest from Milli- 
nocket to Tongue Pond Gate, then 
another eight miles northwest. Offers 
swimming, fishing, 11 sites for tents and 
trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, and a six- 
person bunkhouse. 

—  Nesowadnehunk Campground. 
Travel 18 miles northwest from Milli- 
nocket to Tongue Pond Gate, then 
another 17 miles northwest. Offers 
swimming, seven tent sites, and 11 lean- 
to shelters. 

— Roaring Brook Campground. Travel! 
18 miles northwest from Millinocket to 
Tongue Pond Gate, then another eight 
miles northwest. Offers 10 sites for tents 
and trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, and a 12- 
person bunkhouse. 

— Russell Pond Campground. Travel 
26 miles northwest from Millinocket to 
the Roaring Brook Campground, then 
another seven miles north by trail, or 
take the trail from the South Branch 
Campground. Offers swimming, fishing, 
canoeing, four tent sites, four lean-to 
shelters, and a 12-person bunkhouse. 
— South Branch Campground. Travel 
24 miles northwest from Patten on Rte. 
159 to Matagamon Gate, then nine miles 
west and south. Offers swimming, 
canoeing, a boat launch, 21 sites for 
tents and trailers, 12 lean-to shelters, 
and a six-person bunkhouse. 

— Trout Brook Farm. Travel 24 miles 
northwest from Patten on Rte. 159 to 
Matagamon Gate, then another three 
miles west. Offers fishing and 15 sites for 
tents and trailers. 

Mountain State Park, Rte. 9 
off Rte. 95 at the Freeport/Durham exit, 
Pownal, (207) 688-4712. The 272-acre 
park has a view of Casco Bay from atop 
the mountain. It also offers picnicking, 
hiking, a playground, and 41 tent-and- 
trailer campsites, for $6 per night for 
nonresidents and $4.50 for residents. 
Camden Hills State Park, Rte. 1, two 
miles north of Camden, (207) 236-3109. 
The 5474-acre park boasts scenic views 
of Camden Harbor, Penobscot Bay, and 
inland lakes and rivers. The area also 
offers a trail up Mt. Megunticook, picnic 
areas, and 112 campsites, with showers 
and flush toilets, for $7 per night for 
nonresidents and $5.50 for residents. 

Bay State Park, Rte. 1, 
south of Dennysville, (207) 726-4412. 
The 888-acre park offers picnicking, 
fishing, clamming, a boat launch, hiking, 
day trips to nearby Moosehorn National 
Wildlife Refuge and Quoddy Head, a 
playground, and camping (100 tent sites 
and 35 trailer sites, plus a showerhouse), 
for $6 per night for nonresidents and 
$4.50 for residents. 
Lake St. George State Park, Rte. 3, 
Liberty, (207) 589-4255. The 360-acre 
park provides easy access to the scenic 
spring-fed lake, and offers swimming, a 
lifeguard, a bathhouse, fishing, a boat 
launch, picnicking, a playground, and 
camping (31 tent and trailer sites), with 
flush toilets and showers, for $8 per 
night for nonresidents and $6 for resi- 
dents 
Lamoine State Park, Rte. 184, Elis- 
worth, (207) 667-4778. Located on 
Frenchman Bay near Acadia National 
Park, the 55-acre park offers picnicking, 
fishing, boat launches, a playground, 
and camping (61 tent and trailer sites), 
for $7 per night for nonresidents and 
$5.50 for residents. Day-use fee is $1. 
Lily Bay State Park, nine miles north- 
east of Greenville, (207) 695-2700. The 
924-acre park, located on the shore of 
40-mile-long Moosehead Lake, features 
scenic views of the surrounding moun- 
tains and forests and offers swimming, 
fishing, boat launches, picnicking, and 
camping (93 tent and trailer sites), for $7 
per night for nonresidents and $5.50 for 
residents. The day-use fee is $1 per 
vehicle. e 
Mt. Blue State Park, Rte. 156, Weld 
Village, (207) 585-2347. The 4938-acre 
park, situated on a lake, offers a sand 
beach for swimming, a bathhouse, 
fishing, a boat launch, canoe rentals, 
hiking, picnicking, and camping (136 
tent and trailer sites), for $7 per night for 
nonresidents and $5.50 for residents. 
Peaks-Kenny State Park, Rte. 153, six 
miles north of Dover-Foxcroft, (207) 
564-2003. The 839-acre park, situated on 
Sebec Lake, is surrounded by forests 
and mountains. It offers swimming, a 
lifeguard, bathhouse, showers, flush 
toilets, fishing, hiking, picnicking, and 
camping (56 tent and trailer sites), for $8 
per night for nonresidents and $6 for 
residents. 
Rangeley Lake State Park, Rte. 17, 
Rumford, or Rte. 4, Farmington, (207) 
864-3858. The 691-acre park offers easy 
access to the scenic lake for swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
and camping (50 tent and trailer sites 
with showers and flush toilets), for $8 per 
night for nonresidents and $6 for resi- 
dents. 
Sebago Lake State Park, off Rte. 302, 
between Naples and South Casco, (207) 
693-6231. The 1300-acre park includes 
sand beaches on Lake Sebago and 
offers swimming, a lifeguard, bathhouse, 
showers, flush toilets, fishing, canoeing, 
boat trips, picnicking, hiking, con- 
cessions, an amphitheater, nature-study 
programs, and camping (287 tent and 
trailer sites), for $8 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $6 for residents. 
Warren island State Park, in 
Penobscot Bay, Islesboro, (207) 
236-3109. The 70-acre island offers 
picnicking, hiking, fishing, boat 
launches, fresh drinking water, and 10 
campsites, for $7 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $5.50 for residents. For 
information about transportation to the 


“island, contact Camden Hills State Park ~ 


(see listing above). 


White Mountain National Forest, off 
Rte. 26, Bethel. Though most of the 
White Mountains are in New Hampshire, 
there is one White Mountain ranger 
district in Maine. See the introduction to 
the “New Hampshire" camping listings 
below for fees, facilities, restrictions, and 
contacts. 

— Evans Notch Ranger District, 
Bridge St. (Rte. 26), Bethel, ME 04217, 
(207) 824-2134. Five camping areas. 

— Basin, Rte. 113. The grounds have 21 
campsites with flush toilets, for $7 per 
night. 

— Cold River, Rte. 113, 15 miles north of 
Fryeburg. The grounds offer nearby foot 
trails and fishing streams and provide 14 
campsites, for $6 per night. 

— Crocker Pond, off Rte. 5, eight miles 
south of Bethel. The pond offers fishing 
and seven campsites, for $5 per night. 
— Hastings, Rte: 113, three miles south 
of Gilead and Rte. 2, near the New 
Hampshire border. Set among spruce 
trees, the grounds offer hiking, fishing, 
and 24 campsites, for $6 per night. 

— Wild River, Wild River Rd., nine miles 
southwest of Gilead. This secluded spot 
offers fishing and 11 campsites, for $6 


per night. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In New Hampshire state-park camp- 
grounds, each campsite has an open 
fireplace, picnic table, and a parking 
space. All tent sites are in wooded areas. 
Anyone camping in a state park must 
have a tent or mobile camper at each 
site. Each campsite is restricted to four 
family members or two unrelated adults 
and children. Up to four unrelated 
campers may share one site, but they 
will be’ charged for two. Trailers are 
admitted only if they fit in the available 
tent sites — there are no special sites for 
them. Running water and toilets are 
nearby. Pets are not permitted on the 
grounds, on the beach, or in the water. 
Neither reservations nor credit cards are 
accepted, and there's a 14-consecutive- 
day camping limit. Camping fees are 
now the same for residents and nonresi- 
dents. For people who want to visit the 
state-operated scenic areas just for the 
day, there is a $1- to $2-per-person day- 
use fee. The state parks are open for day 
use seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
For more information on camping in the 
state parks and forests, write to New 
Hampshire Economic Development, -Of- 
fice of Vacation Travel, Box 856, Con- 
cord, NH 03301, or call (603) 271-2343. 

Campgrounds in the White Mountain 
National Forest provide drinking water, 
sanitary facilities, parking, tent pads, 
tables, and fire grates. Sites are given 
out on a first-come, first-served basis, 
and at most campgrounds no reserva- 
tions are accepted, except for groups. 
The length of stay is limited to 14 
consecutive days. Pets are permitted 
only on leashes. For more information, 
write to the particular ranger district or 
the Supervisor's Office, White Mountain 
National Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., 
Laconia, NH 03247, or call (603) 
524-6450. 

For information on private camp- 
grounds, write to the New Hampshire 
Campground Owners Association, 30 
Bonny St., Nashua, NH 03062. 


Bear Brook State Park, Rte. 28, eight 
miles northeast of Suncodk, Allenstown, 
(603; 485-9874. The 9300-acre park 
includes a heavily forested area and the 
Audubon Society Nature Center and 
offers 20 miles of hiking trails, stream- 
and-pond fishing, boating (no motors), 
boat rentals, picnicking, swimming, a 
separate beach for campers, play- 
grounds, flush toilets, and 81 campsites, 
for $9 per night. 

Coleman State Park, off Rte. 26, 12 
miles east of Colebrook, Stewartstown, 
(603) 237-4520. Situated on Little 
Diamond Pond, in the heavily timbered 
Connecticut Lakes Region, the park 
offers stream and lake fishing nearby, 
pond fishing in the park (no swimming), a 
playcround, picnicking, a recreation 
building, pit toilets, and 30 campsites, 
for $5 per night. 

Crawford Notch State Park, off Rte. 
302, 12 miles north of Bartlett, (603) 
374-2272. The scenic mountain pass is 
crossed by trails of the Appalachian 
system, has views of the Presidential 
Range, and includes several waterfalls. It 
offers hiking, picnicking, stream a 
(no swimming), pit toilets, and 
campsites at the Dry River Campground, 
for $6 per night. 

Franconia Notch State Park, off Rte. 3, 
eight miles north of North Woodstock, 
Franconia, (603) 823-5563. The 6440- 
acre valley lies between the peaks of the 
Franconia and Kinsman mountain 
ranges and features such scenic won- 
ders ag the Flume Gorge (an 800-foot 
natural chasm extending along the flank 
of Mt. Liberty), the Old Man of the 
Mountain (a natural, granite profile of a 
man's face, sort of, jutting from a sheer 
cliff above the sparkling Profile Lake), 
Echo Lake (a 28-acre mountain lake), 
and a tramway to the summit of Cannon 
Mountain, where an observation plat- 
form provides a view of the notch. This 
year-round recreation area offers swim- 
ming, picnicking, 100 miles of trails 
connecting with the Appalachian Trail 
system, lake and stream fishing, boating 
(no motors), a play area, a recreation 
building with showers and flush toilets, 
and 98 campsites at the Lafayette 
Campground, for $9 per night. Fees 
subject to change. 

Greenfield State Park, Rte. 136, one 
mile west of Greenfield, (603) 547-3497. 
The 351-acre park, which has separate 
areas for campers and day visitors, is 
located on the shores of Otter Lake. It 
offers picnic grounds, a separate beach- - 
for campers, pond fishing, small boats, 


refreshments, flush toilets, and 252 
campsites, for $9 per night. 

Lake Francis State Park, River Rd., off 
Rte. 3, seven miles north of Pittsburg, 
(603) 538-6965. The 2000-acre lakefront 
park is located on the Connecticut River 
at an inlet to Lake Francis in the 
northernmost wilderness of New Hamp- 
shire. It offers fishing, boating (no 
swimming), a picnic area, flush toilets, 
ano 36 campsites, for $6 per night. 
Milan Hill State Park, off State Hwy. 16, 
two miles west of Milan, (603) 449-3444. 
The park sits high on a hiflltop in northern 
New Hampshire and boasts vistas of 
southern Canada, the White Mountains, 
and jhe Kilkenny Range. It offers picnick- 
ing, nearby fishing, a play area, pit 
toilets, and 24 primitive campsites, for $6 
per night. 

Monadnock State Park, off Rte 124, 
four miles west of Jaffrey, (603) 
532-8862. The park is a mecca for hikers, 
with its 30-mile network of trails to the 
summit of Mt. Monadnock. It also offers 
picnicking, flush toilets, and 21 
campsites, for $6 per night. Seven youth- 
group sites are available. 


Moose Brook State Park, off Rte. 2, ; 


two miles west of Gorham, (603) 
466-3860. The park provides an ex- 
cellent base for hiking to the Randolph 
Range with vistas of the Presidential 
Range. It also offers picnicking, stream 
fishing, swimming (no boating), a bath- 
house with flush toilets, and 42 
campsites, for $9 per night. 
Pawtuckaway State Park, three-and-a- 
half miles north of the junction of Rtes. 
101 and 156, Raymond, (603) 895-3031. 
The park provides a 700-foot beach for 
lake swimming, a bathhouse and flush 
toilets, fishing, motorboating, refresh- 
ments, a playing field, picnic areas, 
hiking, and 170 campsites. Sites in the 
Big Island area are $9 per night; sites on 
Horse Island are $11 per night. 

State Park, Rte. 31, 17 miles 
northwest of Hillsboro, Goshen, (603) 
863-2860. The 3000-acre wilderness area 
offers hiking trails to nearby mountains, 
pond and stream fishing (no swimming), 
boating (no motors), pit toilets, picnick- 
ing, and 20 campsites on the shores of a 
pond, for $6 per night. 

White Lake State Park, Rte. 16, just 
north of West Ossipee, (603) 323-7350. 
The park offers two separate camping 
areas with a sandy beach on White Lake, 
and picnicking, swimming, fishing, 
motorboating, boat rentals, a play area, 
flush toilets, a naturalist program, hiking, 
and 173 campsites, for $9 per night. 
White Mountain National Forest. 
Travel up I-93 and branch off on Rtes. 3 
or 104, or take 1-95 to Rte. 16. The forest 
is loaded with campgrounds. For your 
convenience, they have been organized 
by ranger district. Listed below are four 
of the five forest districts; the other one 
is listed above under Maine. For general 
information on camping in the forest, see 
the introduction to the New Hampshire 
listings above. For more specific infor- 
mation, contact the Forest Supervisor's 
Office or the specific ranger district you 
wish to visit. 
— Ammonoosuc Ranger District, 
Trudeau Rd. (Box 239), Bethlehem 
03574, near Rte. 302, north of Franconia 
and Crawford Notches in the northwest 
section of the forest, (603) 869-2626. 
— Sugarloaf | and Il, Zealand Rd., off 
Rte. 2, two miles east of Twin 
Mountain. The grounds, located in the 
Bretton Woods sections, offer fishing, 
hiking, and 62 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $7 and $6 per night. 
— Wildwood, Rte. 112, eight miles 
northwest of North Woodstock. Located 
on the Ammonoosuc River, the grounds 
offer picnicking, fishing, hiking, and 26 
tent and trailer campsites, for $6 per 
night. 
— Zealand, Rte. 302, two miles east of 
Twin Mountain. The recreation area 
offers picnicking, fishing, hiking, and 11 
campsites. for $6 per night. 

District, 80 


Ranger 

Glen Rd. (Rte. 16), Gorham 03581, north 
of Mt. Washington in the northern part of 
the forest, (603) 466-2713. 

— Dolly Copp, off Rte. 16, six miles 
south of Gorham, (603) 466-3984. Nes- 
tled at the base of the Presidential 
Range, along the Peabody River, the 
grounds offer a base for climbing Mt. 
Washington, the northern Presidentials, 
and the Carter-Mariah Range. It also 
offers picnicking, fishing, wading, hiking, 
a nature trail, flush toilets, and 194 tent 
and. trailer campsites, for $8 per night. 
Group camping at Barn's Field costs $10 
for 5 to 10 people; $15 for 11 to 25 
people; $20 for 26 to 50 people; and $25 
tot over 50 people. 

Pemigewasset Ranger District, 
127 Highland St., Plymouth 03264, off 
1-93 in the southwest section of the 
forest, (603) 536-1310. 

— Big Rock, Rte. 112, six miles east of 
Lincoin (take exit 32 from 1-93). The 
grounds offer fishing, hiking with access 
to the Appalachian Wilderness Trail, and 
28 tent and trailer campsites, for $7 per 
night. Reservations accepted. 

— Campton, Rte. 49, one mile east of 
Campton (take exit 28 off 1-93). The 
grounds offer picnicking, — and 
wading in the nearby Mad River, group 
camping (31 sites), and 58 tent-and- 
trailer campsites with flush toilets, for $7 


— Hancock, Kancamagus Hwy., four 
miles east of Lincoln. The grounds offer 
swimming, fishing, hiking, and picnick- 
ing. There are 21 tent campsites (no 
trailers) for $7 per night. 

— Russell Pond, take exit 31 from 1-93, 
three miles northeast on Rte. 30 to Rte. 
90. The 40-acre pond offers fishing, boat 
access, wading, flush toilets, and. 87 
tent-and-trailer sites, for $8 per night. 


Maisie 
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WOMEN’S CAR CARE 
CLINIC SET FOR MID JUNE 


Boston 

Mass Tire Corp. announces a special 
Women’s Car Care Clinic to be held at 
it's Boylston Street location June 17. To 
answer the needs of a population ac- 
customed to self-service filling stations, 
Frank J. Russo, President of Mass Tire 
Corp., feels this clinic Wednesday eve- 
ning from 7pm to 9pm will explain basic 
car care and preventive maintenance. 


“Many women relied on filling stations 
to check for things such as oil and tire 
pressure in the past,’’ said Russo. ‘With 
so many stations changing to self-serv, 
these basic car maintenance services 
are no longer offered. We hope our 
clinic will teach these basics to a portion 
of the population who may not have 
had experience with this in yee atic 
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maintenance such as checking fluid 
levels, tire pressure, and belt and hose 
safety. “I hope to have an open forum 
with questions from our guests. We want 
them to feel comfortable with their cars 
and confident in these basic services,’’ 
said Russo. “Also we want to stress that 
by being more familiar with their cars, 
they won't be in such a compromising 
situation in the event of a breakdown.” 
There is much more to operating a car 
than simply driving it, however, until a 
breakdown occurs most people don’t 


of; Car « 
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think much about preventive mainten- 
ance and services. Recent studies show 
that with the rise of self-service stations 
almost all cars were deficient in these 
basic services ranging from being low 
on oil or water, to under-inflated tires. 


Each guest will become a member of 
the Mass Tire Corp. Women’s Car Care 
Club. Free memberships will be dis- 
tributed at the clinic allowing each 
holder a lifetime 10% discount at Mass 
Tire. Refreshments and door prizes will 
be offered also, with two lucky winners 
each receiving a set of new tires from 
Mass Tire. “Everyone who attends will 
receive a free gift,’’ Russo stated. “We 
want our car care clinic to be fun and 
relaxed and hope everyone feels free to 
ast audstions jor clear-up; mis- 
understandings “about basic auto 
service. We don’t plan to teach how to 
put an engine together, just simple 
things that are quick and easy, but add 
to the life and safety of your car.” 

Russo requests reservations for the 
Women’s Car Care Clinic so Mass Tire 
can provide an adequate program for 
the number of patrons attending. Re- 
servations can be made by calling the 
Mass Tire Corp at 267-7660 during reg- 
ular business hours Monday through Fri- 





day. 





KIM LONG WINS WITH MASS TIRE 


Twenty-two-year-old race car driver 
Kim Long remembers just a few years 
ago when she worked on a race crew 
with her father, amateur racer Ken 
Long. Soon the duo decided they could 
own and race their own cars, and Kim 
set out to gain her competition license. 

Today, Kim is an amateur racer with the 
Sports Car Club of America and took first 
place in the NERRC #2 Memorial Day 
Race over Memorial Day weekend. 
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And the-winner is. . 





Mass Tire Corp. has helped make Kim's 
car complete by adding itself to a list of 
sponsors, Mass Tire taking care of all tire 
needs for the cars. 


Kim suggests that women drivers know 
and become a part of their car so they 
trust it and feel it is dependable. Also, 
regularly check oil, fluids, and belts, 
plus tires for proper tread and air press- 
ure. 








. standing left to right; Frank Russo, Ken Long. George Russo, Driver Kim Long. and 





A FAMILY 
TRADITION 


Mass Tire Corp 
Celebrates 22 Years 
of Service 





When Frank J. Russo, Sr. opened the 
first Mass Tire Corp located at 120 Blue 
Hill Ave., Roxbury in 1965, he started a 
tradition of quality service and products 
that continues today. What began as 
one small store has prospered into two 
locations in Boston, and a store in Rhode 
Island. These locations specialize in tires, 
brake service, shocks and front end 
work, yet still retain the care and quality 
sAT Vice inat is MNique 40 famuy-Tun Pusi- - 
nesses. : 


A banner year for Mass Tire Corp was 
1976 when it expanded from it’s original 
location to it’s present site at 1312 
Boylston St., Boston. A Commonwealth 
Ave. location was next in line with the 
Rhode Island store to follow. Mass Tire 
Corp is presently run by the two Russo 
sons, Frank, Jr. and George, who have 
continued their father’s traditions and 
expanded with the times to keep Mass 
Tire a fore-runner in it’s industry. Frank 
Russo, Jr. is “proud of the extensive 
product lines and services we offer, in- 
cluding our totally computerized 4- 
wheel alignments, which is unique to the 
area.”’ 


A family atmosphere can still be found 
at Mass Tire Corp where ‘Frank takes 
care of the office and administrative 
work, and I am in charge of the shop 
and service areas,’ said George Russo. 
“We each have particular areas where 
we work best. This keeps the business 
running smoothly and efficiently. We 
work as a team.” This team spirit con- 
tinues at the Commonwealth Ave. lo- 
cation, managed by Domenic Gioioso, 
who,''doesn’t have the Russo name, but 
is just like a member of the family.” 
stated Frank Russo. 


This team effort is what keeps Mass 
Tire Corp stocked with the most state-of- 
the-art product lines where customers, 
“come in for our great selection and 


-prices, but keep coming back for the 


personalized service,’’ said Russo. ‘Any- 
one can sell a tire at a low price, but it’s 
the relationship between the customer 
and store that makes them return again 
and again.” 


Celebrating it’s 22nd year of business, 
Mass Tire Corp continues to grow and 
offer great products from such well- 
known companies as General Tire, 
Yokohama, and Monroe. Added to the 
bonus of continuing to be a family-run 
business, you have a winning combina- 
tion which promises many more years of 
service to the area. 
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Sidewall Reinforcement. VR Speed | 185/70HR13| sg2ee | se6™ | [Size RBL] _RWL TRUCK RADIAL TRUCK RADIAL 
ated. Radial Blackwall. -—— 
Temp. Shaved Tires Available P195/70HR14| 67% | 71% | |p185/70R13| see? | —— GRABBER AP® GRABBER AT® 
- P215/70HR15| eee | —— | |PI85/70R14| so” | —— 
SIZE PRICE | |P225/70HR15| —— | 89° | |P195/70R14| S2@ | S6é™ 
P215/65HRI5| —— | 76% | |P205/70R14| —~— | 59% 
P225/SOVRI6 $1730 P205/60HR13| 69% | 72° | | P215/70RI4| —— | 61% 
P245/SOVR16 188% P185/60HR14| 71° | —— | |P225/70R14| —— | 63% 
P255/SOVRI6 19200 P195/60HR14| 73° | —— | |P225/70R1S5| —— | 65” 
ssi pavees| t= | Seo ||oseehonls| —- | $e 
, 1 '255/RORIS| —— 
= P225/60HR14| —— | 85% | |p235/60RI4| —— | 65% 
P195/SOVRI5 CALL P195/60HR15| 78% —— | | P245/60R14| —— 66° 6d 
P205/SOVR15 CALL P205/60HR15| 79° | —— | | P235/60RIS| —— | 67% sstaee 
P225/SOVRI5 CALL P215/60HR15| 81% | —— | |P245/60RI5| —— | 69% ‘et 
P225/60VR15 CALL P235/60HRI5| —— | 90° | |p275/60RI15| —— | 77% es 3 
























Acdtona evngs fr SCCA members, sanctioned car chip members GENERAL TIRE 


* Steel belted all season design 

¢ Mud and snow traction rated 

* Outline white letter sidewall 

SIZE FET PRICE 


27x8.50R14/C6 OWL $ - -$ 84.94 
30x9.SOR15/C6 OWL 13 104.57 
31x10.50R15/84 OWL 10 101.62 
31x10.SOR1S/C6 OWL 68 110.13 
31x10.50R16.5/C6 OWL 67 114.01 
32x11.50R15/C6 OWL 1.50 116.06 
33x12.SO0R15/C6 OWL 263 123.03 








For all the right reasons, 
you need Generals. 











bignis8 | : 7 re ets 28x8.SORISICE OWL 94.01 
re ge sp = | 29x9.S0R1SE6 OWL. - $98.53 
Bs on a. 3 S1x10.SORIS/B4 BL «10 96.72 





GENERAL TIRE 


* Bold outline white letter styling 
_ ¢ Aggressive, self-cleaning tread 
| ¢ Unique traction ridges enhance 
snow traction 





| 
| SIZE F.E.T. PRICE 
.SORIS/CG $ .15 $104.57 
31x10.SOR1S/C6 68 110.13 
33x12.S0R16.5/C6 2.62 129.98 
29x9.50R 15/C6 . 98.52 
33x12.50R1S/C6 2.63 123.03 





Tire prices expire July 15, 1987 


BOSTON y[MASS TIRE CORP. | 


1312 Boylston 


Near Fenway 


267-7660 
























The High Performance 
Specialists 


BROOKLINE 
950 COMM. AVE. 


near Boston University 


731-2200 
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YOKOHAMA 


For Serious Performers 


METRIC STEEL RADIAL TIRES 


Y865 

An established performance for most import ¢ STEEL BELTED 
and domestic small cars. Transverse grooves e 82 SERIES 

in the tread design help improve wet weather e TUBELESS 











»y 


conTROL 




















performance. 

SIZE PRICE 
145SR13. YO865BL $36.95 
155SR12  YO865 $35.95 

: 155SR13  YO865BL $38.95 
Efi 165SR13  YO865BL $40.95 
BF] 165SR15  YO865BL $47.95 
<5 175SR14  YO865BL $47.95 
FI ty nt oo A : 185SR14. YOS865BL. $50.95 
Track Magazine, has 2 <. 
our A008 tire as standardequip> \ 
ment after severe test conditions a Y885-70 





including high speed durability tests 
























































































































































































exceeding 187 m.p.h. 
<a ; e STEEL BELTED 
This wide 70 series metric for sporty import and 
SIZE PRICE P 3 domestic small cars features an aggressive ° 70 SERIES 
205/60 HR 13 $94.95 Mm; block tread design, computer engineered for ° TUBELESS 
185/70 HR 14 $89.95 bg performance and traction. 
195/60 HR 14 rane iy 
195/60 HR 15 102.57 » fi SIZE PRICE 
205/60 HR 15 $122.26 tv“ 175/70R13. YO885BL $48.95 
225/50 HR 15 $187.92 | 185/70R13 . YO8858L $51.95 
185/70 R14 YO 885 BL $54.95 
195/70 R14 YO 885 BL $57.95 
265/70 R14 YS S85 BL seas 
, N 
@ € 
PRE ADIA | 
LEER ASO - 
‘cas : 
B® Ye e 
ae i i i Roa 
By) ‘ j : i ° 
A Super High Performance, 60 H ‘ 
; series tire developed from exten- re 
sive Formula 2 and Formula 3 eG 
racing in Europe and Japan. te. 
Porsche, 2802, RX-7, BMW and es r 
i many more performance cars e 
will have the “Hot Set-Up” with », % 
these super 352’s. OS) \ 
SIZE ASK US FOR DETAILS! 
205/60 HR 13 OWL 
185/70 HR 14 Oat 
R14 
| 195/60 HR 14 OBL SIZE PRICE | * Advanced Rugged 
195/60 HR 14 OWL PI55/8OR13 $44.95 | Construction 
225/60 HR 14 OBL PI65/8OR13 $46.95 | . impressive 
195/60 HR 15 OBL PI85/8OR13 $49.95 ‘ 
205/60 HR 15 OBL P185/75R1 4 $54.95 Wet Traction 
P195/75R14 $57.95 |. ' 
P205/75R15 $64.95 | ° puperio 
ormance 
P215/75R15 $67.95 pom 
P225/75R15 $70.95 |, O" 
Performers P235/75R15 $74.95 | ° Quiet, Smooth Ride 
Tire prices expire July 15, 1987 Sb 
r 
BOSTON YIMASSTIRECORP|( BROOKLINE 
1312 Boylston 950 COMM. AVE. 
Near Fenway near Boston University 
267-7660 SPLOT 731-2200 
Specialists 
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MONEY SAVING COUPONS 











FFRONT WHEEL! 4-WHEEL | 4-WHEEL TERONT WHEEL 
!ALIGNMENT | COMPUTER THRUST 'DISC BRAKE 
§ ° Set front caster, camber and s BALANCE ALIGNMENT : RELINE 


senator on cars with adjustable jj , We computer balance 4 tire/wheel * Properly align all four wheels to 
+ alae tintin If cnntied assemblies correcting both static correct thrust angle of vehicle _ Bf - Install new disc brake pads 
Just steering i'n and dynamic imbalance * Correct caster, camber & toe-settings [J * Repack front wheel bearings 
* Vehicles with strut suspension for all four wheels as needed (excluding sealed bearings) and 
systems or unusual servicing ¢ Shims or unusual servicing install new grease seals 
requirements cost extra requirements cost extra * Complete braking system inspection 


» 

& 

& 

ik 

a 

. Custom * Recommended for late model front 7 
1$24.95 $69 
4 » 

i 

¥ 

® 

7 

& 

. 

7 

a 








extra 





cost $15 extra 


wheels wheel drive cars with adjustable 
Shims cost 
extra if needed RAL 
Semi-metallic pads 
* if needed 


a 
4 
a 
s 
¥ 
i] 
a 
é 
é 
pares B itear suspension 
g 
e 
Ed 
a 
a 
a 
i 
& 








B Expires 7-15-87 Expires 7-15-87 


Expires 7-15-87 Expires 7-15-87 
es Se te se sa a ee es ane a ee ee ek a a ae as 


dove ns 8 0 et 















ee nEE: seoomeiapeanites 
£ ‘ 
8 VARIABLE RATE WHEEL g hMonmos saaieD Ld DELCO BATTERIES . MONRO-MATIC’ i MONROE? GAS-MATIC™ 
’ ' REPLACEMENT 
B COIL SPRINGS Ps BRAKE RELINE a Fae meen ey oe + PLUS SHOCKS O caepees 
Bh Hetos reduce sag, bottoming side- * Install new disc pads and/ most domestic cars, many import cars * Gas charged for better ride 
a. 
sway and road-wander Beam brake ining: § and light trucks to 1/2 ton @ control and improved road sta- Fits most import cars 
‘ Seeewnas 86 * Ganauaeuness 3 Best 22ko Freedom 1! ‘ than conventional shocks BE with Ma Strut 
i - ener apphestions only — unt gman ime wt tgs i ride harshness and reduced + Peet 
norse 
WORROEY 
WHORROEY 
F : ‘ 4 - 
t i iy - 
k : a BETTER g z 
Semi-metallic pad t i & 
a Pair Installed g SiS extratneeded z Seis amie g 4 8 Installed J Pair Installed 
4 ‘ i poe ¥ a 
ce] 
H a : en i ‘ a = 
4 s G i “ng ‘ A" Bg 
ls : aay 3 1S4] GS’ a re 4 he 
rs Se , : = ao a = + 
ry oe # — |g Se } = jv ° 
, SO osenes SS) | afer tm 
« 
fi B expires 7-15-87 B expires 7-15-87 B Expires 7-15-87 ® Expires 7-15-87 


g Expires 7-15-87 B Expires 7-15-87 
ee ees ee es 


MASS TIRE QUALITY 
PLUS MASS TIRE 
SERVICE EQUALS 

A WINNING TEAM! 


The Winning Team 














The Winning Team 

at our Boylston St. at our Comm. Ave. 
location includes: location includes: 
(back row | to r) (1 to r) 

Jim Wood, Domenic Gioioso, 
Eleanore Kelley, Angel Pizarro, 
George Russo, Tom Varano 
Linda Varano, Enoc Ayuso 
Mickie Russo, 

TC Walker, 

Jeff Pitcher 

(front) John Kelley, 

Ashley Varano 
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BOSTON SIMASSTIRECORP|{  SROOKLINE 


1312 Boylston 
near Boston University 


267-7660 NT a> 731-2200 


Specialists 
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LaSalle’s keyboard department is moving to the second floor 
mezzanine and until May 31st all floor demos are on sale. 


Prices so low we can’t print them. 


Yamaha RX-11 + Yamaha DX-21 > Yamaha DX-27S - Yamaha YPR-1 - 
Yamaha PSR-50 - Yamaha PSR-60 - Yamaha PSR-31 + Seiko DS-250 (4 left) - 
Yamaha TX-7 - Yamaha PF-70 - Apple ile Computer w/monitor - 

Apple ile Computer wo/monitor «- All Commodore 64/128 Software - All Apple 
lle Software ¢ Kurzwiel 250 - Kurzwiel 250 Expander - EMU-SP12 - EMU- 
Emulator li+ - Kurzwiel 150 Rack Module (2 left) - Korg DSS-1 (4 left) - Roland 
MKB-200 - Roland RD1000 - Roland MKS-80 Super Jupiter - Roland MPG-80 
Programmer ¢ Roland MKS-10- Roland 727 « Akai S-612 Sampler - 

Akai MX-73 Midi Master Kybd « Akai X-7000 Sampling Kybd « Akai AX-60 Synth 
e Kawai K-3 (2 demos) - Kawai SX240 - Ensoniq ESQ-1 (2 demos) « 
Ensoniq Sampled Piano - Yamaha QX-1 (Newest Software) 

« Kurzwiel Midi Board «- Kawai Digital Piano 150 - 
Yamaha TX216 w/2 Xtra Modules - Yamaha M406 Mixer - 

Beetle PR-7 TX Programmer «- Roland MKS-7 Quartet Module 
e Ensonigq Mirage (Old Style) - Oberheim Matrix-6 (2 demos) 
e360 Systems Midi Bass - Yamaha RX-15 - Oberheim DX’s 
e Oberheim DMX’s - Oberheim DMX w/Disk Drive & Case (Used) 
e Oberheim DSX w/Disk Drive & Case (Used) - Oberheim OB-8 w/Case (Used) 
e Misc. Inusble & USS Stands 



















1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 596-0066 
22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 (203) 236-5401 
CELE LE LDA ALE ALE LITRE SBE 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


CAMPING CONTINUED 

— Waterville, take exit 28 from |-93 and 
go eight miles northeast on Rte. 49 (Mad 
River Rd.). The grounds offer an ex- 
tensive trail system to surrounding 
mountains, fishing, wading, and 27 
campsites, for $6 per night. 

— Saco Ranger District, RFD 1, Box 
94, Conway 03818, along the Kan- 
camagus Hwy. (Rte. 112), in the central 
part of the forest, (603) 447-5448. 

— Blackberry Crossing, Rte. 112, six 
miles west of Conway. The grounds offer 
fishing and wading in the nearby Swift 
River, hiking, and 20 tent-and-trailer 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

— Covered Bridge, off Rte. 112, six miles 
west of Conway. The grounds offer 
fishing in the Swift River, hiking, a nature 
trail, and 49 tent-and-trailer campsites, 
for $7 per night 

— Jigger Johnson, Rte. 112, adjacent to 
Bear Notch Rd., 13 miles west of 
Conway. The grounds offer access to 
Swift River for fishing, as well as hiking, 
flush toilets, and 75  tent-and-trailer 
campsites, for $8 per night 

— Passaconaway, Rte. 112, 15 miles 
west of Conway. The grounds, at the 
junction of Downes Brook and Swift River, 
offer fishing, wading, hiking, and 33 tent- 
and-trailer campsites, for $7 per night. 

— White Ledge, Rte. 16, five miles south 
of Conway. Three mountain trails begin 
at this area, which is sheltered by 
picturesque Mt. Chocorua. It offers 
picnicking, hiking, and 30 tent-and-trailer 
campsites, for $7 per night 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island offers camping in wood- 
lands and at the seashore on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Only Fish- 
erman's Memorial State Park accepts 
reservations. Except where otherwise 
noted below, stays are limited to 14 
consecutive days at Rhode Island camp- 
grounds. No pets, alcohol, or open fires 
are allowed in state campgrounds. There 
is a day-use entrance fee of $1 per car 
for nonresidents and 50 cents for 
residents. The parks are open seven 
days a week, with day-use hours from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m, although day-use fees 
are only collected from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

For more information on camping in 
Rhode Island's state parks, write to the 
Dept. of Environmental Management, 
Division of Parks and Recreation, 22 
Hayes St., Providence, Ri 02908, or cail 
(401) 277-2632. For more information on 
Rhode Island's recreational facilities, 
write to the Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Tourist Promotion Division, 7 
Jackson Walkway, Providence, Ri 02903, 
or call (401) 277-2601, or toll-free (except 
for Rhode Island residents) (800) 
556-2484, Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m 


Arcadia Management Area, off Rte. 
165 and Old Nooseneck Hill Rd., 
Arcadia, (401) 539-2356. The park is 
adjacent to a section of the Appalachian 
Mountain Trail and near the Arcadia 
beach area and offers hiking trails, 
fishing, picnicking, swimming, pit toilets, 
a free primitive camping area for 
backpackers, and a camping shelter for 


$5 per night. 
Bay Island Parks, islands in. Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Dutch Island and 


Prudence Island offer picnicking, hiking, 
bicycling (no motorized vehicles), and 
primitive camping. Camping stays are 
limited to three nights. No lifeguard. The 
fee at Dutch Island is $3 per site. 
Prudence Island has group campsites 
for eight or more people, for $1 per 
person per night. Permits are required 
for both islands. For permits and infor- 
mation about getting to the islands, write 
to the Divison of Parks and Recreation in 
the Dept. of Environmental Management 
(see the introduction to Rhode Island 
listings), or call (401) 253-7482. 
Burlingame State Park, Rte. 1, 
Charlestown, (401) 322-7337. The 2100- 
acre park includes Watchaug Pond and 
offers freshwater swimming, a bath- 
house with showers and flush toilets, 
picnicking, a naturalist program, fishing, 
boating, concessions, nearby ocean 
beaches, occasional Saturday-night con- 
certs, and 755 campsites in a wooded 
area bordering the pond, for $6 per night 
for nonresidents and $4 for residents. 
Fees subject to change. 

Charlestown Beachway State Park, 
Charlestown Beach Rd., Charlestown, 
(401) 364-7000. The park offers frontage 
on Block Island Sound for swimming, 
saltwater fishing, and boat launching, 
and 75 campsites with flush toilets. Call 
for more information 

Fisherman’s Memorial State Park, 
Point Judith Rd. (Rte. 108), Point Judith, 
(401) 789-8374. The coastal park offers 
playgrounds, tennis courts, flush toilets 
and showers, access to saltwater 
beaches, extensive weekday naturalist 
programs, and 182 tent-and-trailer 
campsites, for $6 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $4 for residents ($6 and $8 for 
electric and water hookups, and $7 and 
$9 for additional sewage facilities). 
Visitor and second-car passes, $1. 
Reservations strongly recommended 
For an application, send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to the 
campground, 1010 Point Judith Rd., 
Narragansett, RI-02882. 

Fort Getty Recreation Area, Fort Getty 
Rd., off Rte. 138, Jamestown, (401) 
423-1363. The municipal park offers 
fishing, boat launching, flush toilets and 
showers, and camping. Thirty trailer 
sites and five tent sites are available for 
$9 and $11 per night. Day-use fee, $4 per 
car 


Ninigret Conservation Area, off East 
Beach Rd., Charlestown, (401) 364-7000. 
The coastal park offers hiking trails, 
swimming, saltwater fishing, and 50 
campsites in two primitive areas, for $6 
per night for nonresidents and $4 for 
residents. Four-day limit. 

George Washington Management 
Area, off Rte. 44, six miles west of the 
junction with Rte. 102, West Gloucester, 
(401) 568-2013. The park overlooks 
Bowdish Reservoir and offers hiking 
trails, swimming, fishing, boating facili- 
ties, picnic areas, and 55 tent-and-trailer 
campsites, for $6 per night for nonresi- 
dents and $4 for residents. 


VERMONT 

Vermont is loaded with state parks that 
have camping facilities — so many, in 
fact, that we can't list them all. We have, 
therefore, limited our list to those 
designated by the state as Class A, i.e., 
those situated next to recreational bod- 
ies of water. 

All state-operated campgrounds have 
a resident ranger, drinking water, flush 
toilets, coin-operated showers, fire- 
places, and picnic tables. There are no 
hookups for water, electricity, or sew- 
age, but sanitary dumping stations are 
located in most areas. The base prices of 
tent and trailer sites in Class A camping 
areas are as listed below. Additional fees 
for more than four campers are $1.75 per 
person at the tent and trailer sites, and 
$2.50 per person in the lean-tos. There is 
also a six-percent hotel tax on the lean-to 
prices. The base prices of tent and trailer 
sites in Class B camping areas (not 
located on recreational water) are $6 per 
night; lean-to shelters are $8.50 per 
night. Additional fees for more than four 
people, $1.50 and $2.10. Class B lean- 
tos also have a six-percent hotel tax. In 
all areas, firewood costs 75 cents per 
armioad. Parks and forests are open 
6even days. 

Most Vermont state parks and forests 
operate on a first-come, first-served 
basis, but reservations are necessary for 
a stay of six days or more. Three-day 
reservations are accepted, but they 
guarantee only a given park, not a 
specific site or lean-to. Reservations 
accompanied by full advance payment 
should be mailed directly to the camp- 
ground at least 10 days before arrival. 
None of the places listed below accept 
credit cards. Campers should check in 
at the grounds between noon and 9 p.m. 
Stays are often limited to 21 days in the 
state parks and forests. 

For people who want to visit these 
state-operated scenic areas but don't 
wish to stay overnight, the parks are 
open for day use from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Day-use fees range from 75 cents to $1 
per person. Season tickets are available 
for $25 per vehicle, $10 per person, and 


$5 for children 4 through 14. 

Pets are permitted on the grounds as 
long as they're leashed and you can 
prove they've been vaccinated against 
rabies, but they are prohibited on the 
beaches and in the day-use picnic.areas. 

For more information on Vermont state 
parks and forests, and on the campsites 
not listed here, write to the Agency for 
Environmental Conservation, Dept. of 


Forests, Parks, and Recreation, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, or call (802) 
828-3375. 


Campgrounds in the Green Mountain 
National Forest provide drinking water 
and some sanitary facilities. Sites are 
given out on a first-come, first-served 
basis, with no reservations accepted. 
The length of stay is limited to 14 
consecutive days. Pets are permitted 
only on leashes, except while hiking. For 
more information on camping in the 
national forest, write to the particular 
ranger district listed below or to the 
Forest Supervisor, Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, Box 519, Federal Building, 
151 West St., Rutland, VT 05701, or call 
(802) 773-0300. 

For-information on hiking in Vermont, 
write to the Green Mountain Club, Box 
889, Montpelier, VT 05602, or call (802) 
223-3463. 


Bomoseen State Park, exit 3 off Rte. 4 
west to Lake Bomoseen, Fair Haven, 
(802) 265-4242. The 2739-acre park 
offers picnicking, boating and boat 
rentals, swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, nature trails, a nature program, 
fishing, concessions, and 69 campsites 
located in a wildlife refuge. Campsites, 
$8 per night. Lean-tos, $12. 

— Half Moon Pond Camping Area, off 
Rte. 30, Hubbardton, (802) 273-2848 
The area is situated on the pond and 
offers swimming, fishing, canoe and 
boat rentals, nature trails, hunting, show- 
ers, 69 campsites, and nine lean-to 
shelters. Campsites, $9.50 per night. 
Lean-tos, $12. 

Branbury State Park, Rte. 53, off Rte. 7, 
Brandon, (802) 247-5925. The small 96- 
acre park is located on the east shore of 
Lake Dunmore, and offers swimming, a 
bathhouse with showers, fishing, hiking 
and nature trails to the summits of 
nearby mountains with views over the 
lake, a nature museum, picnicking, 
concessions, and 43 campsites, includ- 
ing some with lean-to shelters. 
gama $9.50 per night. Lean-tos, 


$12. 

Brighton State Park, off Rte. 105, on 
the south shore of Island Pond and the 
west shore of Spectacle Pond in the 
town of Island Pond, (802) 723-4360. The 
152-acre park offers swimming, a bath- 
house with showers, boat rentals, fish- 
ing, hiking trails, a nature museum, 
picnicking, concessions, 84 campsites, 





and 21 lean-to shelters.-Campsites, $8 
and $9.50 per night. Lean-tos, $10.50. 
Burton Island te Park, out in the 
middle of Lake Champlain, with access 
by boat from the Kill Kare Area, St. 
Albans Bay, (802) 524-6353. The 253- 
acre island park offers swimming, boat 
rentals, fishing, nature trails, a full 
naturalist program, concessions, pic- 
nicking, showers, 42 campsites, and 22 
lean-to shelters. Boat transportation to 
the island runs from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
costs $1 per person; call (802) 524-6021. 
Campsites, $9.50 per night. Lean-tos, 
$12. 

Button Bay State Park, off Rte. 22A, 
seven miles west of Vergennes on Lake 
Champlain, (802) 475-2377. The 236-acre 
park provides access to Lake 
Champlain, features views of the Adiron- 
dacks, and offers picnicking, swimming, 
boat rentals, fishing, a nature trail for the 
handicapped, a nature museum, and 70 
campsites with showers, for $8 per 
night. 

DAR State Park, off Rte. 17, eight miles 
west of Addison, (802) 759-2354. The 95- 
acre park provides access to Lake 
Champlain and offers swimming, fishing, 
boating, picnicking, showers, 71 
campsites, and 21 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $6 per night. Lean-tos, 


$8.50. 
Elmore State Park, off Rte. 12, on the 
north shore of Lake Elmore, (802) 
888-2982. The 709-acre park offers 
swimming, a bathhouse with showers, 
fishing, boat rentals, picnicking, con- 
cessions, hiking trails to Elmore Moun- 
tain, 60 campsites, and five lean-to 
shelters. Campsites, $8 per night. Lean- 
tos, $10. 50. 
Emerald Lake State Park, Rte. 7, North 
Dorset, (802) 362-1655. The 430-acre 
park offers swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, boat and canoe rentals, fish- 
ing, nature trails, picnicking, con- 
cessions, and 105 campsites, including 
35 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8 per 
night. Lean-tos, $10.50. 
Grand Isle State Park, Rte. 2, on Lake 
Champlain, Grand Isle, (802) 372-4300. 
The 226-acre park provides views over 
Lake Champlain to Mt. Mansfield, and 
offers swimming, boat rentals, fishing, a 
nature trail, a recreation building, con- 
cessions, and 156 campsites, including 
33 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8 and 
$9.50 per night. Lean-tos, $10.50 and 
$12. 
Green Mountain National Forest takes 
up most of the state. Just head up I-91 to 
Rte. 9, then go over to Rte. 100 or Rte. 7, 
either of which will take you up the 
length of the forest. The forest has only 
five developed campgrounds. They are 
operated on a first-come, first-served 
basis. For your convenience, they have 
been organized by ranger district, from 
Continued on page 28 



























WAD'VA MEAN | GOTTA WRITE To 
TAIWAN FOR REPLACEMENT KEYS 7! 
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This Summer you can 
enjoy a long, cool 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 

which more information can be obtained 
(also see the introduction to Vermont 
listings above for more general infor- 
mation on camping in the forest). The 
forest supervisor can be reached at 151 
West St., Federal Bldg., Rutland, VT 
05701, (802) 773-0300. 

— Manchester Ranger District, Rtes. 
11 and 30, Manchester Center 05255, in 
the gg section of the forest, (802) 


—_ Seana Campground, off Rte. 100, 
two miles north of Weston. The grounds 
offer picnicking, fishing, and 14 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $5 per night. 
— Ha Pond Campground, off Rte. 
11, two miles north of Peru. The grounds 
are located on the shores of a pic- 
turesque seven-acre pond and offer 
swimming, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
hiking, and 28 tent-and-trailer campsites, 
for $6 per night. The day-use fee is $1 
per vehicle. 
— Red Mill Brook Campgrounds, off Rte. 
9, 10 miles east of Bennington. The 
grounds offer fishing and 16 free tent- 
and-trailer campsites. 

—M District, Rte. 7, 


Middlebury 05753, in the western portion 
of the northern section of the forest, 
(802) 388-6688. 
— Moosalamoo Campgrounds, off Rte. 
125, two miles southeast of Ripton. The 
grounds offer hiking, fishing, and 19 tent- 
and-trailer campsites, for $5 per night. 
— Rochester R District, Rte. 
100, Rochester 05767, in the eastern 
portion of the northern section of the 
forest, (802) 767-4261. 
— Chittenden Brook Campgrounds, off 
Rte. 73, nine miles east of Brandon. The 
grounds offer hiking, fishing, and 15 tent- 
and-trailer campsites, for $5 per night. 
Groton State Forest, Groton-Marshfield 
Hwy., off Rte. 2 (north entrance) or off 
Rte. 302 (south entrance), Marshfield, 
(802) 584-3820. The 25,625-acre forest 
offers swimming, fishing, boating and 
boat rentals, a nature center, hiking 
trails, picnicking, and nine separate 
recreation areas. Listed below are the 
ones that have campgrounds. 
— Big Deer Campground, (802) 
584-3823. Offers nearby swimming, 
trails, showers, and 28 campsites, for $8 
per night. 
— Kettle Pond Area, on the south shore 
of Kettle Pond, (802) 584-3820. This 
camping area, for groups only, offers 
swimming, fishing, and hiking trails, for 
$2 per person per night. 
— New Discovery Campground, off 
Groton-Marshfield Highway, (802) 
584-3820. Offers swimming, foot trails, 
fishing, picnicking, a nature program, 
showers, primitive camping in 61 
campsites, and 14 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $6 per night. Lean-tos, 
$8.50 


— Ricker Pond Campground, on the 
south shore of Ricker Pond, (802) 
584-3821. Offers swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, hiking trails, ap ye eng and 22 
lean-to shelters. Campsites, $9.50 and $8 
per night. Lean-tos, $12 and $10.50. 
— Stillwater Campground, on the west 
side of Groton Pond, (802) 584-3822. 
Offers swimming, boat rentals, fishing, 
hiking trails, showers, 79 campsites, and 
16 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $9.50 
and $8 per night. Lean-tos, $12 and 
$10.50. 
Jamaica State Park, off Rte. 30, 
Jamaica Village, (802) 874-4600. The 
758-acre park is located along the West 
River and offers swimming, fishing, 
picnicking, hiking trails, showers, 49 
campsites, and nine lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $8 per night. Lean-tos, 
$10.50. 
Lake Carmi State Park, off Rte. 108, 
Enosburg Falls, (802) 933-8383. The 482- 
acre park is located in the foothills of the 
Green Mountains and offers swimming, 
a bathhouse with showers, boat rentals, 
picnicking, nature trails, a naturalist 
program, concessions, 177 campsites, 
and 35 lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
$9.50 and $8 per night. Lean-tos, $12 
and $10.50. 
Lake St. Catherine State Park, off Rte. 
30, on Lake St. Catherine, Poultney, 
(802) 287-9158. The 117-acre park offers 
swimming, a bathhouse and showers, 
fishing, boat rentals, hiking trails, pic- 
nicking, concessions, 61 campsites, and 
nine lean-to shelters. Campsites, $9.50 
per night. Lean-tos, $12. 
Maidstone State Park, off Rte. 102, in 
Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, North 
Stratford, (802) 676-3930. The 469-acre 
park is situated on Maidstone Lake and 
offers swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, fishing, boat rentals, hiking, 
picnicking, 83 campsites, and 37 lean-to 
shelters. Campsites, $8 per night. Lean- 
tos, $10.50. 
North Hero State Park, off Rte. 2, on 
Lake Champlain, North Hero, (802) 
372-8727. The 399-acre park is in the 
northern part of the Champlain Islands 
and offers swimming, fishing, boat 
rentals, hiking, showers, 117 campsites, 
and nine lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8 
per night. Lean-tos, $10.50. 
Shaftsbury State Park, off Rte. 7A, 
Shaftsbury, (802) 375-9978. The 101- 
acre park is located on a former millpond 
and offers a beach for swimming, a 
bathhouse, fishing, boat and canoe 
rentals, a nature trail, picnicking, and a 
group camping area. Campsites, $8 per 
night. Lean-tos, $10.50 
Silver Lake State Park, off Rte. 12, on 
Silver Lake, Barnard, (802) 234-9451. The 
small 34-acre park offers swimming, a 
bathhouse with showers, fishing, boat 
and canoe rentals, foot trails, picnicking, 
concessions, 43 campsites, and three 
lean-to shelters. Campsites, $9.50 per 
game Lean-tos, $10.50 

oodford State Park, Rie. 9, 11 miles 
h of Bennington, (802) 447-7169. The 


400-acre park is located high up on a 20- 
acre lake and offers swimming, fishing, 


~ boat rentals, picnicking, hiking to the 


Appalachian/Long Trail, and 102 
campsites and 16 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $8 per night. Lean-tos, 
$10.50. 


Old haunts 


CEMETERIES 


Some of Boston's most prominent 
citizens are six feet under. Their homes 
can be lovely places to spend some 
time, provided your visit is only tempor- 
ary. Hobnob with the Hub's finest and 
not-so-fine; mingle with the ghosts of 
summers past. This summer the Parks 
and Recreation Department is still restor- 
ing Boston's 16 historic cemeteries, so 
you might need to call ahead to arrange 
a visit. Just remember that graveyard 
etiquette requires you to be respectful 
— no picnicking or dancing on the 
graves. 

For the living, there is no admission 
charge to any of the cemeteries. 


Angel View Pet Cemetery, 465 Ware- 
ham St., Rte. 28, Middleboro, 947-4103. 
This cemetery features individual grave- 
sites sporting canine angels, a special 
section for seeing-eye and hearing-ear 
dogs, mass graves for animal paupers, a 
gazebo, and a waterfall, as well as a 
crematorium (‘‘we've cremated 
gerbils"). Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Arlington Street Cemetery, corner of 
Arlington and Mount Auburn Sts. near 
the Cambridge line, Watertown, 
924-1980 or -4116. Arlington Street has a 
headstone dating to 1642. Buried here 
are forebears of presidents John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, James Garfield, 
Franklin Pierce, William Howard Taft, 
and Calvin Coolidge. An unannounced 
visit by President Coolidge in 1925 
shamed the city into keeping the grass 
mowed: Open to the public Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Call 
ahead to get someone to unlock the 
gate. 

Bennington Street Burying Ground, 
Bennington St. near Neptune Rd., East 
Boston, 524-0610. The end of the line for 
Boston's Eastern European immigrants. 
A good place to view 19th-century 
gravestones. Call to arrange a visit. 
Bunker Hill , Bunker Hill St. 
between Elm and Polk, Charlestown, 
524-0610. This place became the new 
Old Sod for Irish Americans who emi- 
grated in the 19th century. Call to 
arrange a visit. 

Central Burying Ground, Boyiston St. 
on the Boston Common, Boston, 
524-0610. This 18th-century cemetery 
houses the earthly remains, minus a 
bone or two, of British soldiers who died 
in the barracks on the Commons, portrait 
painter Gilbert Stuart, and many colonial 
blacks. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. 

Chester , Rtes. 121 
and 102, Chester, NH. This cemetery 
dates from 1751 and contains monu- 
ments chiseled by renowned colonial 
stonemasons — at least one of which is 
signed by mason Stephen Webster. 


Ground, Hull St. in 
the North End, Boston, 524-0610. Adja- 
cent to the site of a famed Brink's 
robbery. Eternal resting spot for In- 
crease, Samuel, and Cotton Mather, as 
well as over 1000 colonial blacks (look on 
the Snowhill St. side of the cemetery). 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 3:30 





p.m. 
Dorchester South Burying Ground, 
Dorchester Ave. near Gallivan Blvd, 
Dorchester, 524-0610. Begun when the 
number of dead in Dorchester started 
getting out of hand at the end of the 18th 
century. Call to arrange a visit. 

Eliot Burying Ground, corner of Wash- 
ington and Eustis Sts., Roxbury, 
524-0610. Roxbury's first cemetery, 
used for burials from 1630 to 1846. 
Colonists defended the road from the 
cemetery to Dorchester and Roxbury 
from the cemetery during the Siege of 
Boston. Governors Thomas and Joseph 
Dudley and Chief Justice Paul Dudley, 
plus Roxbury’'s first minister, John Eliot, 
are interred here. Call to arrange a visit. 
Forestdale Pet Memorial Park, Rte. 
130, Forestdale, 477-0990. In the spirit of 
Solomon, this pet cemetery provides 
perpetual care for our animal friends. 
The 2’ x 3’ plots are graced with flat 
granite markers engraved with a portrait 
of the pet. Open seven days from 8:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Hawes and Union Cemeteries, be- 
tween Emerson and East 5th Sts., 
524-0610. South Boston's oldest burial 
grounds contain the bones of prominent 
early-19th-century citizens of Southie. 
Call to arrange a visit. 

’s Chapel Burying Ground, 58 
Tremont St., Boston, 523-1749. Yet 
another historic burying ground adjoins 
a classic mid-18th-century church, the 
site of the first Unitarian church in 
America. Governor Winthrop and William 
Dawes Jr. are arzong the dead, as well 
as Mary Chilton, the first woman Pilgrim, 
and Elizabeth Pain, the real-life model for 
Hawthorne's Hester Prynne. Open to the 
public seven days from 8 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Guides are available after the Sun. 
11 a.m. church service for information. 

Mayhew and indian Burying 
Ground, off indian Hill Rd. (turn off State 
Rd.), West Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard, 
627-5535. A 17th-century chapel and 
graveyard with rough stones marking 
the graves of early indian converts to 
Christianity. Burying ground open aif the 
time. Cail to arrange a visit to the church 
Market Street Burying Ground, Market 


St. at Sparhawk St., Brighton, 524-0610. 
Nobody really famous here, but a good 
piace to see the funerary art of sto 
necutter Daniel Hastings. Used as the 
primary town cemetery from 1807 to 
1850. Call to arrange a visit. 

Mount Auburn Cemetery, Mount 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Built in the 19th 
century as a public park and Brahmin 
burying ground, this cemetery houses 
the remains of Louis Agassiz, Charles 
Bulfinch, Dorothea Dix, Mary Baker 
Eddy, Asa Gray, Julia Ward Howe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Henry . Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Charles E. Norton, Winslow 
Homer, Francis Parkman, Amy Lowell, 
James Russell Lowell, and Buckminster 
Fuller, to name a few. You can walk 
down Primrose Path or Fountain Avenue 
in search of angels looking homeward. 
The cemetery is also a_ prime 
birdwatching site, frequented by Roger 
Tory Peterson, as well as an arboretum 
of ornamental trees. Ask for a directory 
at the gate. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Old Burial Ground, Rte. 124, Jaffrey 
Center, NH. Here lie author Willa Cather 
and former slaves Hannah Davis and 
Amos Fortune. Open ail the time. 

Old Burying Ground, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 876-0200. Several early 
presidents of Harvard University are 
buried here, as well as author Richard 
Henry Dana and some Revolutionary 


War soldiers. A good place to view the 


quintessential skull-with-wings grave- 
stone motif. Open all the time. Enter 
through gate next to Christ Church. 
Old Granary Burying Ground, on the 
Freedom Trail, Tremont St., Boston, 
298-8750. Next to the site of Boston's 
first granary. John Hancock and Paul 
Revere are in there somewhere, but 
various upheavals have caused many of 
the headstones to be rearranged, so you 
can't be sure whose body you're stand- 
ing over. Also look for Samuel Adams, 
Peter Faneuil, Ben Franklin's parents, 
Mary (‘‘Mother’’ to you) Goose, and 
victims of the Boston Massacre. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Old North Burying Ground, Corner of 
Columbia Rd. and Stoughton St., 
Dorchester, 524-0610. Lying among 40 
unknown Revolutionary War soldiers are 
William Stoughton, chief justice during 
the Salem witch trials, and John Foster, 
Boston's first printer. Call to arrange a 
visit. 

Pet Memorial Park, 400 South St., 
Foxboro, (800) 242-0218. This is the Pére 
Lachaise of New England pet 
cemeteries. The 17 acres of rolling hills 
are graced by rose gardens, grassy 
knolls, shade trees, and low monuments 
— just the sort of place your pet would 
love to be, dead or alive. Open all the 
time. 


Phipps Street Burying near 
the Freedom Trail, Phi St. at Law- 
rence St., Charlestown, 524-0610. John 


Harvard parked his bones in this yard. 
The cemetery contains gravemarkers 


from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
Call to arrange a visit. 
Pleasant Mountain Pet Rest, 76 Liber- 


ty St., Plymouth, 746-5550. Overlooking 
Plymouth Harbor, this pet cemetery 
provides eternal rest in ‘‘small intimate 
sections,’ divided by sidewalks, on its 
well-groomed grounds. Different breeds 
of animals enjoy the big sleep together. 


Open ail the time. 
Hollow Cemetery, Bedford St., 
Concord. The Alcotts, Emerson, 


Hawthorne, Thoreau, and others are 
buried here on ‘‘Author's Ridge.’ Come 
for inspiration. Open all the time. 

South End Burying Ground, Washing- 
ton St. near Blackstone Park in the South 
End, Boston, 524-0610. For those who 
were neither rich nor famous (nor had the 
name of a good stonemason), heaven 
was an unmarked plot in the South End. 
Call to arrange a visit. 
Walter Street Burying Ground, Walter 
St. at Weld St., Roslindale, 524-0610. 
Located in the Arnold Arboretum. The 
sleep of Revolutionary War soldiers was 
disturbed when this cemetery was 
rearranged at the turn of the century. 
The gravestone cutters, the Fosters of 
Dorchester, are as famous as the dead 
herein. Open from dawn to dusk. 
Westerly Burying Ground, Centre St. 
near LaGrange St., West Roxbury, 
524-0610. Here are forbears of the 
Draper and Lyon families, a huge 
Victorian marble monument, and three 
centuries of funerary sculpture. Call to 
arrange a visit. 


Ho, ho, hot 


CHRISTMAS IN 
JULY, ETC. 





For some of us, once a year is just not 
enough. No, we don't expect any snow 
this summer. 'Tis the wrong season, but 
you try telling a jolly, fat man to take a 
vacation 11 months a year. 


Santa’s Land, Rte. 5 (exit 4 or 5 off I-91), 
Putney, VT, (802) 387-5550. This 
Christmas village, set on 100 acres, is a 
summer home for Santa, with exotic 
animals and birds (the North Pole was 
never like this). Picnic and play park, 
carousel, rides on a scaled-down version 
of a Confederate train, and Austrian 
Haflinger horses. Also, snack bars, 
Christmas shops, and a pancake house. 
Village is open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission (includes 
train ride), $5.75. Children, $4.75. 

Santa’s Village, Rte. 2, Jefferson, NH, 
(603) 586-4445. Santa holds court here, 
too, among live, pettable animals, a 15- 
minute electro-elf-and-reindeer show, a 
yule-log flume ride, a live tropical bird 
show, antique car rides, a game arcade, 


bumper cars, a ferris wheel, a mini- 
Himalaya ride, sleigh and train rides, and 
a reindeer carousel. Also, a snack bar, 
ice cream. shop, pizza restaurant, picnic 
and play area, and Christmas shops. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 7 
p.m. through Labor Day. After Labor 
Day, open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. No 
admission one hour before closing time. 
Visitors admitted after 3 p.m. receive a 
free pass for the following day. Ad- 
mission (includes rides and shows), $8. 
Santa’s Workshop, Rte. 431 (exit 30 or 
34 off 1-87), North Pole, NY, (518) 
946-2211. This park, complete with 
Santa's own North Pole post office, 
features a pettable reindeer team, 
bobsled rides, and a steam train. Elves 
at work making candy and _ toys. 
Storybook characters in costume. 
Yuletide theatre with live puppet shows, 
dancing rag dolls, and Christmas music. 
Snack bar. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $8.45. 
Children 4 through 17, $6.95. 


Old bags of bones 
DINOSAURS 


By most accounts our peanut-brained 
friends have been extinct for millions of 
years, yet dinosaurs live on in the hearts 
of those who cherish their memory. 
Recently, the hairless beasts have be- 
come something of a cult attraction, their 
popularity being somewhat akin to that 
of fifties’ automobiles and Mickey Mouse 
dolls. But these fellows deserve more 
respect than that. Sure, you can hang a 
six-foot plastic blow-up tyrannosaurus 
doll in your living room, but is that 
reverence? Is that art? 


Connecticut Audubon Society, 1361 
Main St., Glastonbury, CT, (203) 
633-8402. The whole family is invited to 
an informal pot-luck dinner and dinosaur 
discussion on July 17 from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Feel free to ask questions and bring 
along any dinosaur trivia you would like 
to share. Test your savvy in.a game of 
Name That Dinosaur. Members, $2. Non- 
members, $4. 

Dinosaur Footprints Reservation, Rte. 
5, Holyoke, MA, (413) 684-3722. This 
seven-and-a-half-acre tract, on thewest 
bank of the Connecticut River, contains 
Triassic dinosaur tracks, 19 million years 
old. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Admission, free. 

Dinosaur Land, Amherst Rd. (Rte. 116), 
South Hadley, MA, (413) 467-9566. 
Features the “world's largest dinosaur 
footprint quarry,’ from which over 5000 
three-toed prints have been lifted since 
1939. The quarry lies at the site of a 
Triassic lake where dinosaurs also left 
their tail and body prints. ony fish and 
minerals are on display in the museum. 

Prints on slabs and authentic dinosaur 
bones are on sale at the souvenir shop. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Admission to museum, $2. Children, $1. 

Dinosaur State Park, West St. (exit 23 
off 1-91), Rocky Hill, CT, (203) 529-8423. 
The Park's exhibit-center dome houses 
over 500 dinosaur tracks, two life-size 
dinosaur models, and live reptile 
exhibits. Visitors may make plaster 
casts. The park also features nature 
trails, a boardwalk over a swamp, and a 
picnic area. Visitors’ center open Tues. 
through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Admission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 
Grounds open seven days. Admission, 
free. 

Dinostore, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, MA, 576-0702. A store 
whose entire theme is dinosaurs. Fea- 
tures 20th-century paraphernalia such 
as T-shirts, plastic models, stickers, 
mugs, and the like. Open weekdays from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Harvard University Museums, 24 Oxford 
St., Cambridge, MA, 495-1910 or -3045. 
Features a hall of fossi's, which includes 
skulls and reconstructed skeletons of 
dinosaurs. Most spectacular is ‘the 42- 
foot-long skeleton of a kronosaurus (your 
basic Loch-Ness-type monster). The 
museum also exhibits the largest turtle 
shell ever found, a mastodon skeleton, 
dinosaur footprints, whale skeletons, 
and bones of bizarre prehistoric mam- 
mats from South America. Open Mon. 
through Sat. a a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. fr 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Students and seniors, 
$1.50. Children 5 through 15, 50 cents. 
Free to ail on Sat. from 9 to 11 a.m. (Price 
includes admission to all four Harvard 
University Museums. See listing under 
“Museums — Massachusetts” for more 
information.) 

Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, MA, 723-2500. Features a 20- 
foot-high model of a tyrannosaurus rex, 
dinosaur footprints, a dinosaur diorama, 
and a model of the smallest dinosaur, a 
compsognathus. (For more information 
on the museum, see listing under 
“Museums — Massachusetts.) Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Children 4 through 14 and _ senior 
citizens, $3. Group rates available. 





Fétes accomplies 


FAIRS AND 
FESTIVALS 


What's more fun than a barrel of 
monkeys? That's easy: the Seventeenth 
Annual Monkeyfest, complete with 
monkey arts and crafts, monkey ice 
cream, and lots of just plain monkeying 
around. Tired of the daily grind? Try the 
organized frivolity of a New England fair 
or festival. Get yourself a good map, hop 





‘berries, 





in the car, and follow the fun. Every day 
can be a holiday. Below is our guide to a 
summer's worth of activities and festiv- 
ities. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
June 
May 13 Sept. 7 — India: A 
Festival of , Boston Museum 


of Science, Science Park, Boston, 
589-0250. A touring exhibit of 5000 years 
of Indian contributions to art, science 
and technology. Spotlights on fine tex- 
tiles, perfumes, holistic medicines and 
other sciences. Folk dancing every Fri. at 
7 p.m. beginning June 26. Free with 
museum admission. 

June 1 through 6 — Cambridge River 
Festival, Memorial Dr. (along the 
Charles River), Cambridge, 498-9033. 
This year the theme of the annual festival 
is water. Water sculptures, water music, 
and other water-related events. Big 
festival day Sat., June 6. Free. 

June 6th — 7th Annual Abbot’s Mime 
Festival, Institute Park, Worcester, 
756-1921. Mime demonstrations, work- 
shops and children's programs. Ad- 
mission, $2. 

June 12, 13, and 14 — Celebrate 
Children, Children's Museum, Appleton 
St., Holyoke, (413) 536-7048. Come 
celebrate children and the arts with 
jugglers, magicians, puppets, and mu- 
sic. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
with museum admission. 

June 13 — Berkshire Garden Center: 
Herb Fair, Rtes. 102 and 183, Stock- 
bridge, (413) 298-3926. Seminars on 
herb growing, drying, and cooking. 
Exhibitions. Open from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $5. 

June 13 — Mayflower II 30th An- 
niversary Celebration, State Pier, 
Water St., Plymouth, 746-1622. 
Celebratory events with a nautical flair. 
Activities along the pier include a giant 
birthday cake, music, and more. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

June 13 — New England Wildflower 
Society: 13th Annual Plant Sale, 
Garden in the Woods, Hemenway Rad., 
Framingham, 877-6574. At least 50 
varieties of wildflowers, perennials, an- 
nuals, houseplants, and shrubs for sale. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Free. 

June 13 — Sixth Annual Festival by 
the Lake, Church St., Lower Common, 
Wakefield, 246-2126. Arts and crafts, 
children’s games, Scottish games and 
competitions. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Free. 

June 13 and 14 — Fall River Festival 
*87, Bristol Community College, 777 
Elsbree St., Fall River, 636-4023 or 
679-8472. Ethnic foods, music, theater, 
crafts, and children's events. Open from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Free. 

June 13 and 14 — Third Annual 
Cranberry World Sky-Full-of-Kites 
Festival, Water St., Cranberry World, 
Plymouth, 747-1000. Bring your own kite 
or just watch the pros fly theirs. Kite 
making and demonstrations. A special, 
hand-made kite will be given away. Open 
from 2 to 4 p.m. Free. 

June 14 — Bunker Hill Day and 
Parade, Charlestown, 241-9511. Com- 
memoration of the 212th anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. Runs from 12:30 
p.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 

June 14 — Fireworks, Royal Sonesta 
Hotel, East Cambridge, 491-3600. The 
fireworks start at 9:30 p.m. View from the 
Charles River. 

June 19, 20, and 21 — Duxbury’s 
350th Anniversary Weekend, Wash- 
ington St., Duxbury. Nautical review, 
costume ball on Sat. night, firemen's 
muster, and Dixieland concert. Visit of 
the tall ship, Spirit of Massachusetts. 
Open on Fri. from 4 to 9:15 p.m., on Sat. 
from 8 a.m., and on Sun. from 9 a.m. 
Free. 

June 19 through 28 — New England 
Fair, Sullivan Stadium, Foxboro, 
543-7911. Games, amusement rides, 
pony rides, food, and more. Open on 
weekdays from 4 p.m. and on weekends 
from noon. Free. 

June 20 — Strawberry Festival, St. 
Barnabas Church Grounds, 91 Main St., 
Falmouth, 548-3863. Strawberries, short- 
cake, lobster rolls, children's games, and 
more. Open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
June 20 — Strawberry Festival, Unit- 
ed Methodist Church, Meeting House 
Greens, 29 Main St., Ipswich. Straw- 
strawberry-cream pie, ice 
cream, raspberry turnovers, shortcake, 
games, and more. Open from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Free. 

June 20 — Kids’ Festival, South 
Shore, Natural Science Center, Jacob 
Ln., Norwell, 659-7715. Jugglers, musi- 
cians, clowns, rides, games, live animals 
from around the world, face painting, 
and baked goods. Open from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission, $1.50. Children 3 
through 14, 75 cents. 

June 21 — Father’s Day at A & D Toy 
Train Village, 49 Plymouth St., Middle- 
boro, 947-5303. Fathers are admitted 
free with one paying person. Open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $2.50. Children 5 through 12, 
$1.50. 

June 24 — Craft Night in yan 
ampton, shops alorg Main St., 
ampton, (413) 586-4509 or 545-2960. 
Fourth annual celebration of contem- 
porary crafts. Exhibits and receptions. 
Open from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. Free. 


June 25 28 — St. Peter's 
Fiesta, St. Peter's Sq., Gloucester, 
283-1601. Religious activities, music, 


foods, sporting events, and a parade, 
culminating in the Blessing of the Fishing 
Fleet from the boulevard near the 
fisherman's statue. Open on Thurs. and 
Fri. from 8 to 11:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 
5 p.m. to midnight. Open on Sun. from 10 

Continued on page 30 
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RENT A 
PERSONAL 


COMPUTER 
OR 
TERMINAL 


Including modem 





CALL THE TERMINAL EXCHANGE 
174 AMORY STREET, BROOKLINE 


731-6319 


e Rent with a friend and save even more. 

e Write and run computer programs in the comfort of your home. 
e Word processing for term papers, reports, etc. 

¢ Ideal for heavy workloads. 

e 50% of rental payment applied towards purchase. 

e Hard drive and floppy systems in stock. 

¢« Computer terminals, modems and printers also available for rent. 
e No credit check. 

e Favorable long-term rates. 

¢ We do computer repairs. 


ALSO AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE OR LEASE/PURCHASE. 


FIRST COME FIRST SERVED, SO CALL TODAY! 
FOR ALL THE INFORMATION WITH NO OBLIGATIONS 
CALL THE TERMINAL EXCHANGE—731-6319. “ 
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FAIRS CONTINUED 
a.m, to 11:30 p.m. Free. 
June 26, 27, and 28 — 4th Annual 
ACC Craft Fair, Eastern State Expo- 
sition, 1305 Memorial Ave., W. Spring- 
field, (914) 255-0039. Internationally re- 
nowned fair, sponsored by the American 
Craft Enterprises, inc., of the American 
Craft Council, will feature the brillant 
handmade works of approximately 500 
US and some French artisans. Open on 
Fri. from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., on Sat. until 6 
p.m., and on Sun. until 5 p.m. 
June 27 — Fairhaven 
Arts and Crafts Fair, Fairhaven Center, 
Fairhaven. Eleventh annual arts and 
crafts fair with continuous live entertain- 
ment on the steps of the Town Hall, 
including folk singers and Dixieland jazz. 
Face painting for children. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
June 27 and 28 — Family Festival, 
Edaville Railroad, Rte. 58, Carver, 
866-4526. Bennington College puppet 
shows, Mr. Slim, Tony Lupo, Stu Gun, 
nd more. Open from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Admission, $7.50 (includes rides). 
Senior citizens, $6. Children, $5. 
June 27 and 28 —- Historic Deerfield: 
Salute to the Constitution’s Bicenten- 
nial, The Street, Olid Deerfield, (413) 
774-5581. Celebration and re-enactment 
of life during the times of the Constitu- 
tion's ratification. Fife and drums, free 
concert on the 27th, and other programs. 
June 28 — Commonwealth Winery: 
Grape Stomp, Bert's Parking Lot, 
Plymouth Beach, Rte. 3A, Plymouth, 
746-3377. Public grape-stomping con- 
test with prizes. Contestants with the 
most juice win. Starts at 1 p.m. Call for 
more information 
June 28 — Plymouth Bathtub Races, 
Bert's Parking Lot, Plymouth Beach, Rte. 
3A, Plymouth, 746-3377. You can't float 
your boat in this race, but you can use 
anything else that floats. A fun, wacky 
race. Races start at noon. Call for entry 
fee 
June 28 — Seafaring Funfest, Fall 
River Heritage State Park, Fall River, 
675-5759. Clam chowder, seafoods, fish- 
ing and filleting exhibits, music, sea 
chanteys, and crafts. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Free. 
June 28 — Wampanoag Annual Dog 
Show, Apponequet High School, How- 
land Rd., Lakeville, 679-2529. All-breed 
championship point show. Open from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. Children, 


50 cents 
July 


July 1 through 5 — Boston 
Harborfest, along the waterfront, Bos- 
ton, 227-1528. The Constitution's 
bicentennial is this year's emphasis at 
the Harborfest. Over 100 sea-related 
activities including free concerts, fire- 
works, and the sixth annual Chowderfest 


(see below). Opening ceremonies at 
Fanueil Hall on July 1 from noon to 12:30 
p.m. 
July 4 — America’s Birthday Party, 
Storrowtown Village, Eastern States 
Exposition, Memorial Ave., W. Spring- 
field, (413) 787-0136. Music, entertain- 
ment, crafts, militia muster and presen- 
tation. Food and more. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
July 4 — An Old-Fashioned Fourth at 
Wachusett Mountain, Wachusett 
Mountain Ski Area, off Rte. 140, Prince- 
ton, 464-5101. Chicken barbeque, blue- 
grass bands, hay rides, games, races, 
skydiving, and an evening concert with 
the Worcester Orchestra Summer Pops. 
Open from noon to 10 p.m. Concert at 
7:30 p.m., $2. Parking fee. No coolers. 
July 4 — Boston Harborfest 
New England Aquarium's 
Harbor Terrace, Boston, 227-1528. Sam- 
ple clam chowder from Boston's best 
restaurants, then vote for your favorite. 
Open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$5. Children under 12, $3. Tickets 
available at Ticketron and Teletron. 
July 4 — Cape Verdean Bicentennial 
Recognition Parade, Buttonwood Park, 
New Bedford, 997-1250. Giant parade 
celebrating 200 years at Cape Verdean. 
Begins at 1 p.m 
July 4 — Independence Day Celebra- 
tion, Crane Estate, Agrilla Rd., Castle 
Hill, Ipswich, 356-4070. Live entertain- 
ment with the Northern Lights, Bourbon 
Street Jazz Band, 1984 Olympic sky- 
divers, food, and fireworks. Open from 4 
to 9 p.m. Admission, $10. Children under 
12, $4. 
July 4 — July Fourth Celebration, 
Newton Centre Playground, Newton 
Centre, 552-7130. Festivities include 
Kids’ Morning with prizes, parades, and 
food. Picnic at 5:30 p.m., with entertain- 
ment by Sandor and Laszlo Slomovits 
and the Newton Symphony Orchestra at 
6:30 p.m. Open from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Free 
July 4 — 19th-Century Fourth of July, 
Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, 
347-3362. Parade, picnic, meetinghouse 
service, music, dancing, games, re- 
enactment of a 19th-century abolitionist 
speech, and a reading of the Declaration 
of Independence. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Festival free with admission to 
village, $7.50. Children 6 through 15, $4. 
July 4 — USS Constitution Turn- 
around, Boston Harbor, Boston, 
227-1528. Antique boat regatta and boat 
parade. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
July 4 and 5 — Computer Video 
Festival, Computer Museum, 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston, 426-2800 or 423-6758. 
Continuously showing computer-anima- 
tion film festival. The festival will feature 
award winners from around the world. 
Open from 11 a.m to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$4. Children over 5, $3. 


July 4 and 5 — Poseidon Fare, Long 
Wharf, 227-1528. A food festival with 
Greek food for sale. Open from 11 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. 

July 8 — Plimoth Plantation: 
Doorstep Wedding, Rte. 3A, Plymouth, 
746-1622. Civil ceremony, feasting, 
games and more. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.. Cost included in admission to 
museum. 

July 9 through 12 — Whaling City 
Festival Days, Buttonwood, New Bed- 
ford, 991-6178. Seal show, crafts, enter- 
tainment, venders, flea market, and 
contests. Open from sunrise to sunset. 

July 11 and 12 — Amtrak Days, Toy 
Train Village Railway, 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro, 947-5303. Amtrak toy trains 
and toy-train-related items. Each day a 


drawing will be held for a round-trip 
ticket on Amtrak from Boston to New 4 
York. Open from 10 am. to 5 p.m. Q 
Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2.50. = 


Children, $1.50. 


July 14 — Bastille Day Street Festi- 5 
val, Marlboro St., between Berkeley and > 
Clarendon Sts., Boston, 266-4351. Din- SE 


ner at 6:30 p.m. (reservations required) 
Street dance, open to the public, with 
steel drum band and swing band begins 
at 8:30 p.m. 

July 18 — Rocky Neck Arts Festival, 
Rocky Neck, Gloucester, 283-2651 or 
-1601. Approximately 100  fine-arts 
exhibitors display their wares and work 
at this artist colony. Open from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free. 

July 19 — Antiquarian Society Pilgrim 
Breakfast, Harlow Old Fort House, 119 
Sandwich St., Plymouth, 746-9097. Tra- 
ditional breakfast: beans, fish cakes and 
cornbread. Served by costumed 
waitresses in the house and garden. 
Open from 8:30 to 11:30 a.m. 

July 23 through 26 — Northeast 
Chevy/GMC Truck Meet, Wendell 
State Forest, Wendell Rd., Wendell, 
(413) 659-3797. The all-day festivities 
start Sat., July 25, though you can arrive 
for the meet on the 23rd. Events include 
a 30-mile road cruise, a barbeque 
followed by a dance on Sat. night, and a 
prizes-and-parts swap on Sun., July 26. 
Campsites available for $5. Admission, 
$5 per car. 

July 24 and 25 — international 
Weekend, Fall River Government 
Center, Fall River, 679-0922. Entertain- 
ment, ethnic food, concerts, and games. 
International cycling Pro-Am 100-mile 
race on Sat. Open on Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
July 24, 25, and 26 — 53rd Annual 
National Folk Festival, Lowell, 
459-1000. Performances held through- 
out Lowell. This major event hosts the 
country's finest ethnic musicians, 
dancers, performers, and craftpersons. 
Open on Fri. from 4 to 9 p.m., on Sat. 
from noon to 10 p.m., and on Sun. until 7 


































p.m. All performances free. Call for 
locations and more information. 

July 25 — Hospice Clambake, 
Vineyard Haven Beach, west of the 
Steamship Slip, 693-1717. Begins at 7 
p.m. $125 per person 

July 25 — Manchester Sidewalk 
Bazaar, in downtown Manchester, 
283-1601. Sales, food, and entertain- 
ment. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

July 25 and 26 — Bryant Homestead 
Country Craft Fair, on the town lawn of 
the William Cullen Bryant Homestead, 
Rte. 112, Cummington. Over 60 
craftspeople, petting zoo, music, 
authentic period costumes, and a 
gourmet tea. Open from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children 6 through 12, 50 
cents 

July 25 and 26 — Medieval Festival at 
Hammond Castile Museum, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-7673. 
Medieval characters help you celebrate 
and sample medieval dances, games, 
and foods. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Call for admission fees. 

July 25 through Aug. 31st — Yankee 
Homecoming, downtown Newburyport, 
462-6680. Parades, live entertainment, 
beerfest, concerts, sidewalk sales, 
crafts, and horse-and-drawn-buggy 
rides. 

July 27 through 31 — Hancock 
Shaker Village Annual Kitchen Festi- 
val, Hancock Shaker Village, Pittsfield, 
(413) 443-0188. Special programs, cook- 
ing demonstrations, and tastings of 
Shaker-style cooking. Open 9:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission to the village, $6.50. 
Children, $5.85. Families, $16. 

July 30 through Aug. 2 — Annual 
Feast of the Blessed Sacrament, 





Madeira Field, North End, New Bedford, 
992-6911. Portuguese feast with 
Madeiran foods, folk dancers, entertain- 
ment, and a giant midway. Free. 
July 31, Aug. 1 and 2 — Ninth Annual 
A-B Jamboree, Charter Rd., Acton, 
264-4700. Crafts, athletic competitions, 
music, food, and an ice-cream social on 
Sat. night. Open on Fri. from 6 to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Free. ’ 


August 
Aug. 1 — First Congregational 
Church Fair and Auction, 62 Centre 
St., Nantucket, 228-0950. Food, crafts, 
and games. Antique auction at noon. 
Open from 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Aug. 1 and 2 — Eleventh Annual 
Harwich Arts and Crafts Festival, 
Brooks Park, Harwich Centre, 432-1182. 
Over 100 aritisans and craftspeople 
display and sell their wares. Open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Aug. 1 and 2 — Old Sturbridge Village 
Garden Days, Old Sturbridge Village, . 
Sturbridge, 347-3362. Festival of 19th- 
century horticulture, celebrated with 
flower gardens and orchards. Programs 
and hands-on activities within the mu- 
seum buildings. Admission to village 
(includes most events), $8.50. Children 6 
through 15, $4. 
Aug. 2 — Polish Picnic and Dance 
Festival, Sacred Heart Church 
Grounds, Topsfield Rd., Ipswich, 
356-2212. Culinary delights, handicrafts, 
white-elephant table, and games. Polka 
music by the Soundabouts. Admission, 
$2. Children under 15, free 
Aug. 2 through 8 — World’s Peoples’ 
Dinner, Hancock Shaker Village, Pitts- 
field, (413) 443-0188. Shaker-style meals 
served in dining room. Reservations 
required. Meals begin at 6 p.m. Ad- 
mission to the village, $6.50. Senior 
citizens and students, $5.85. Children 6 
through 12, $2.50. Families, $16. Addi- 
tional charge for dinner. 
Aug. 5 — Peter Rabbit’s Annual Fair, 
Sandwich Elementary School, Sand- 
wich, 888-6870. Animal exhibits, petting 
zoo, children’s games. based on 
storybook characters, storytime, and 
refreshments. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Free. 
Aug. 6, 7, and 8 — Gloucester 
Sidewalk Bazaar, Main St., Gloucester, 
283-1601. The biggest retail celebration 
on the North Shore. Sales, food, enter- 
tainment, and the annual Waiters and 
Waitresses Race. 
Aug. 7, 8, and 9 — Berkshire Crafts 
Fair °87, Monument Mountain High 
School, Great Barrington, (413) 
528-3346. Lots of crafts. Open on Fri. 
from noon to 6 p.m., on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and on Sun. until 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children under 12, 50 
cents. 








Enjoy Great 
Chinese 
Food? 


for banquets, reservations. 








Discover... 


Aku-Cambridge Aku-Worcester _ 
Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku Chinese Polynesian 
restaurants and exotic lounges. Our tropical island in Cambridge 1s 
open for luncheon every day until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. Call 


AXKU- 








Boston location temporarily closed. Watch for 
our new Grand Opening. You are invited to 


visit our Cambridge location at 149 Alewife 

Brook Pwky. Ample free parking. 491-5377 
Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant featuring 
our two new lounges — The Beachcomber and 


Tulips, 11 E Central St., Centrum exit 16 off 


290. 792-1124 
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Aug. 7, 14, 21, and 28 — rim’s 
Progress, Plymouth, 746-3377. 
Plymouth honors its Pilgrim founders 
with a re-enactment of their procession 
to the site of the Pilgrims’ first church. 
Service follows the procession at 5 p.m. 
Aug. 8 — Elizabethan Fair, 
Shakespeare and Company at the 
Mount, Plunkett St., Lenox, (413) 
637-3353. All-day jousting, jugglers, and 
period pursuits. Open from 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Admission, $7 per car. Rain date, 


Aug. 9 
Aug. 8 — Fifth Annual Teddy Bear 
Rally, Amherst Town Common, 


Amherst, (413) 253-9666. Dealers and 
exhibitors, food, music, and things 
related to teddy bears. Open from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

Aug. 8 and 9 — Berkshire Garden 
Center 18th Annual Flower Show, 
Rtes. 102 and 183, Stockbridge, (413) 
298-3926. Horticultural and design class 
exhibits and demonstrations by plant 
societies. Open on Sat. from 4 to 7 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. 

Aug. 8 and 9 — 11th Annual Centre 
Street Festival, Centre St., along the 
waterfront, New Bedford, 997-1250. 
Craft fair with antiques, street entertain- 
ment, ethnic foods, children's programs, 
and a Chinese auction. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Free. 

Aug. 8 and 9 — Fall River Celebrates 
America, Fall River's waterfront and 
downtown, Fall River, 676-8226 or 
997-1250. Tall-ship visit, speedboat 
races, Sailing, battle re-enactments, con- 
certs; parade, fireworks, and military- 
and antique-plane flyovers. Parade on 
Sun. Opens at 10 a.m. 

Aug. 12 — Oriental Lotus Festival, 
Ashumet Holly Reservation and Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, East Falmouth, 563-6390. Orien- 
tal flowers, displays, and guided walks. 
Open from noon to 4 p.m. Admission, $4 
Aug. 14 and 15 — Sea Revels, Salem 
State College Auditorium, Lafayette St., 
Salem, 744-0991. Celebration in tribute 
to the sea: drama, chanteys, and 
dances. Starts at 8 p.m. Admission, $10 
Aug. 14, 15, and 16 — Festival by the 
Sea, Piers 3 and 4, New Bedford, 
997-1250. Foods and entertainment, 
including international dancers. Open 
from noon to 9 p.m. 

Aug. 15 and 16 — A & D Toy Train 
Village: Tom Thumb Days, 49 
Plymouth St., Middleboro, 947-5303. 
Displays of Tom Thumb's train sets, 
memorabilia of the B&O's Tom Thumb 
locomotive. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2.50. 
Children 5 through 12, $1.50. 

Aug. 15 and 16 — Gloucester Water- 
front Festival, Gloucester Harbor, 
Gloucester, 283-1601. Seventh annual 


Yankee fish fry, live entertainment, a tall- 
ships visit, craft fair, and schooner 
cruises. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. Rain date, Aug. 17. 

Aug. 16 — Antique and Classic Auto 
Show, Edaville Railroad, Rte. 58, South 
Carver, 866-4526. Over 300 autos, spec- 


tator judging. Open from 10 a.m. to 5° 
p.m. Admission, $7.50. Senior citizens, ° 


$6. Children, $5. 

Aug. 16 and 17 — Annual Festival of 
Shaker Crafts and industries, Han- 
cock Shaker Village, Pittsfield, (413) 
443-0188. Demonstrations and pro- 
grams of traditional Shaker crafts. Open 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission to the 
village, $6. Senior citizens and students, 


$5.50. Children 6 through 12, $2 
Families, $16. 
Aug. 19 through 30 — Marshfield 


Fair, Rte. 3A Fairgrounds, Marshfield, 
834-6629 or 834-6620. Oldest continuing 
agricultural fair in Massachusetts, with 4- 
H_ livestock, arrays of fruits and 
vegetables, flower displays, handicrafts, 
homespun products, and more. Open 
every day at 9 a.m. except Sun., when 
the fair opens at 10 a.m. Gates close at 
10 p.m. Admission, $4. Children under 
12, free. 

Aug 21, 22, and 23 — Mayflower 
Lobster Festival, Plymouth Waterfront, 
Water St., Plymouth, 746-1704. Music, 
dancing, wine tasting, arts and crafts; 
lobster. Open from noon to 9 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 28, 29, and 30 — Craftadventure 
’87, New England Center, Eastern 
States Exposition, 1305 Memorial Ave., 
West Springfield, (413) 737-2443. Work- 
shops and demonstrations by New 
England craftsmen. Exhibits include 
samples of knitting, quilts, weaving, 
rugs, and lace. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Contestants, $1. 
Children under 12, free. Group rates 
available for 15 or more. 

Aug. 29 and 30 — Blacksmith Week- 
end, Hancock Shaker Village, Pittsfield, 
(413) 443-0188. Blacksmiths de- 
monstrate their skills; throughout the 
village. Open from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission to village, $6. Senior citizens 
and students, $5.50. Children 6 through 
12, $2. Families, $16. 

Aug. 29 and 30 — Plymouth Anti- 
quarian Society Arts and Crafts Fair, 
126 Water St., Plymouth, 749-2381. Fifty 
craftspeople exhibit and demonstrate 
their work. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 


September 

Sept. 3 through 7 — La Salette Family 
Festival, La Salette Shrine, Rte. 118, 
947 Park St., Attleboro, 222-5410. Large 
midway, crafts, entertainment, and 
ethnic foods. Free. Call for more infor- 
mation. 

Sept. 5 and 6 — Gloucester Schooner 
Festival, Gloucester Harbor, 283-1601 


activities. Open all day. 

5, 6, and 7 — port 
Waterfront Festival, Pium island, New- 
buryport, 462-1333. Craft fair, open- 
cockpit biplane rides, live entertainment, 
lobster, and international foods. Open 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 

6 — Fifth Annual Artisans Fair 
of Traditional Crafts, Codman House, 
Codman Rd., Lincoln, 259-8843. Over 70 
craftspeople exhibit, sell and de- 
monstrate their crafts. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Children 
under 12, $1. ‘ 

Sept. 10 through 13 — World 
Kielbasa Festival, Fairfield Mall, Mem- 
orial Drive, Chicopee, (413) 594-2101. A 
Polish festival complete with polkas, the 
largest kielbasa in the world, ethnic 
foods, and rides. Open on Thurs. and Fri. 
from 4 p.m. to midnight, on Sat. from 11 
a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Sept. 11, 12, and 13 — Acushnet 
Apple Festival, Long Plane Museum, 
1203 Main St., Acushnet, 763-5370. 
Ham-and-bean supper at the Ford 
Middle School on Fri. at 5:30 p.m. On 
Sat., come see the parade and Queen's 
Dance. Food and contests. Open on Sat. 
and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 11, 12, and 13 — Bourne 
Scallop Festival, Buzzards Bay Park, 
Buzzards Bay, 888-6202. Scallop din- 
ners, entertainment, crafts, and special- 
ty foods. Open from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m 
Sept. 13 — Essex Clamfest, Memorial 
Park, Essex, 283-1601. Chowderfest, 
clam-shucking contest, entertainment, 
and more. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. 

Sept. 16 through 27 — The Big E, 
Eastern States Exposition, 1305 Mem- 
orial Ave., West Springfield, (413) 
737-2443. Giant midway, horse exhibits, 
and more. Open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission, $6. Children and senior 
citizens, $4. Advance tickets, $4. 

Sept. 17 through 20 — Constitution 
Week, events throughout Boston, 
426-1812 or 242-5670. Celebrations relat- 
ing to the Bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution. Events include fireworks 
on Sat., Sept. 19, a Constitution parade 
on Sun. in Boston, four US Navy ships 
open to the public, and the Constitution 
Classic regatta. Free. 

Sept. 19 and 20 — Massachusetts 
Cranberry Festival, Edaville Railroad, 
Rte. 58, South Carver. Cranberry 
exhibits and demonstrations, horse 
show, loggers’ and woodsmens’ com- 
petition, and a National Cranberry Quilt 
Patch Contest. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission (includes rides), $7.50. 
Senior citizens, $6. Children, $5. 


CONNECTICUT 
June 12, 13, and 14 — Sea Music 


27, Mystic, (203) 572-0711. Traditional 
sea music and folksongs performed on 
land and sea, concerts, dance, and 
workshops. Admission, $10. Children, 


$8. 

July 4 — Independence Day Celebra- 
tion, Mystic Seaport Museum, Mystic, 
(203) 572-0711. Civil War re-enactment 
on seaport grounds: military encamp- 
ment, drills, artillery demonstrations, 
1870s Independence Day parade in 
costumes, formal patriotic ceremony, 
and children’s games. Free with mu- 
seum admission. 

July 11 — Fireworks Extravaganza, 
Fort Griswold Historic Park, Groton, 
(203) 536-2669 or (203) 445-1729. ‘‘World 
Class" fireworks show by the Grucci 
brothers, music, and entertainment. One 
of the biggest fireworks displays on the 
east coast. Starts at 9:15 p.m. Free. 
July 23 through 26 — Santa Maria 
Meddelana Feast, Wooster St., New 
Haven, (203) 562-9142. New Haven's 
largest and oldest ethnic festival. Rides, 
clowns, mimes, and lots of food. Esti- 
mated 30,000 in attendance each night. 
Opens at 5 p.m. 

July 25 — Antique and Classic Boat 
Rendezvous, Mystic Seaport Museum, 
Rte. 27, Mystic, (203) 572-0711. All-day 
event features parade of classic boats 
built before 1940, music, and costumes 
Admission, $9. Senior citizens, $7.50 
Children, $4.50. 


. MAINE 

June 20 — Old Port Festival, Old Port 
section of Portland, (207) 772-6828. 
Rock, jazz, and folk music, performers, 
children's area, food, crafts, and more 
Open from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
June 27 — Strawberry Festival, Main 
St., South Berwick, off Rte. 236, (207) 
384-2263. Strawberries and strawberry 
creations. Craftspeople, a 6.2-mile run- 
ning race through country roads, music, 
face painting, and more. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


‘July 5 — Great Kennebec River 


Whatever Race, Augusta, (207) 
623-4559. Race begins at 11 am., 
featuring anything that floats. Cash 
prizes awarded for completing the 6-mile 
course from Augusta to Gardiner 
Trophies awarded in several categories, 
including ugliest, most colorful, and 
most patriotic. Call to enter 

Sept. 4, 5, and 6 — Thomas Point 
Beach Sth Annual Bluegrass Festival, 
Rt. 95 North to exit 22 (Brunswick), 
Brunswick, (207) 725-6009. Many na- 
tional bluegrass acts featured on the 42 
“clean acres of lawns.’ Free camping in 
the rough with weekend ticket, hot food, 
security, medical services, recreation 
areas, and the best offstage field pickin’ 
24 hours a day. No advance ticket sales 
after Aug. 13th. Three-day pass, $35 


Festival, Mystic Seaport Museum, Rte. « Tickets for Fri., $10. For Sat., $15. For 


Sun., $14. Children under 12, free 
Shows begin on Fri. at 6 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. at 9 a.m. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
June 27 — Blessing of the Motor- 
cycles, Shrine of Our Lady of Grace, off 
Rte. 3, one mile south of Colebrook, (603) 
237-5511. Have your motorcycle 
blessed. Starts at noon. Free 
June 28 — Blessing of the Fleet, 
State Fish Pier, Portsmouth. Decorated- 
boat parade, entertainment, food, fun 
contests, and more. Starts at noon. Free 
July 12 — ice Cream Festival, Chil- 
dren's Museum of Portsmouth, South 
Meeting House, 280 Marcy St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 436-3853. Benefit for 
the museum sponsored by the Artisan 
Outlet. All the ice cream you can eat, ice- 
cream making, entertainment, and cow 
milking. Open from noon to 5 p.m 
Admission, $2 
July 14 through 19 — Big Apple 
Circus, Dartmouth College, Lyme Rd 
Field (Rte. 10 north of Hanover), 
Hanover, (603) 646-3991 or -2158. Ten 
performances of the Obie Award-win- 
ning circus. Performances on Tues. at 8 
p.m., Wed. through Sat. at 4 and 8 p.m, 
and on Sun. at 1 and 4 p.m. Tickets, $7 to 
$15 
July 18, 19, and 21 through 25 — 
Kids’ Week, the Children's Museum, 
276 Golf Rd., South Dartmouth, (603) 
993-3361. Dance, auctions, puppet 
shows, musicians, and much more 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 


NEW YORK 

June 30 through Sept. 7 — Artpark, 
Box 371, Lewiston (overlooking the 
Niagara River gorge), (716) 754-9001. A 
200-acre park where a wide variety of 
summer events are held each year 
Wandering performers, craft artists in 
residence, demonstrations by guest 
chefs, creative projects for children and 
adults. Open Tues. through Sun. and 
Labor Day, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. See 
next week's music, theater, and dance 
listings for scheduled events. Free 


RHODE ISLAND 
July 30 through Aug. 2 — Blackships 
Festival, Brenton Point State Park, 
Touro Park, Newport, (401) 272-7790. A 
Japanese festival with several events 
throughout Newport. Kite festival, tea 
ceremony, Ginza tent exhibit, Japanese 
tall-ship visit, and more 
Aug. 1 — 115th Annual Lawn Party, 
St. Mary's Episcopal Church, 324 E 
Main Rd., Portsmouth, (401) 846-9700 
Country-fair atmosphere, clambakes, 
dunk tank, baby parade, chowder, 
crafts, and more. Starts at 11 a.m 
Aug. 4 through 10 — State Fair and 
Exposition, Rocky Hill Fairgrounds, 
Continued on page 34 
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festival featuring a pancake breakfast, Races, parade of sails, and other 
WINNER OF 3 ACADEMY AWARDS! 
“My choice for 
the best film of 1986” 
GENE SISKEL 
, Coolidge Corner 
arcolinne MA 02146 Ch b 
$ 95 731-1331. Uu < 
CANNON *89" shack Hours: 
VIDEO ree TOT 
Sun. 12-8 

















e Universal Super Circuit 
¢ Nautilus (2 Circuits) 

e Free Weights 

e Lifecycles 





Unlimited Fitness 


(Fitness Center & Aerobics) 


3 months 


Pro-rated starting June 7th 


e Rowing Machines | 
Aerobics 

e Exercise For Athletes 
e Stretch & Flex 


Other Specials Available 


15 Gorham St. 
Allston, MA 02134 


731-4177 
Just OFF Commonwealth AVENUE py nasees ne 


Aliston. 
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SERVICES 


SCHOOL OF HUMAN 





AT NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


A WEEKEND COLLEGE FOR ADULT LEARNERS 
Now accepting applications 


for September 


e Associate in Science in Human Services 
¢ Bachelor of Science in Human Services - 


- Criminal Justice - Labor Studies 
- Counseling - Administration 


Please send more information and an application for the 


following program(s): 
Associate in Science 
in Human Services 
Bachelor of Science 
in Human Services 
Master of Science in Community 
Economic Development 


Invest in yourself ° 


call today 
(603) 
668-2211 


or send in the 


Master of Science 

in Human Services 

with concentration in: 
Gerontology 
Human Service Administration 
Community Psychology 

Master of Social Work 


Master of Science in International 
Financial aid application 


Community Development 
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Manchester, N.H. : 


SCHOOL OF HUMAN SERVICES : 


VT NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 
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at New Hampshire College 
2500 North River Road 
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Summer term classes begin 
June 15. Register now. 


Check our catalogue for hundreds of courses, 
workshops & special events in Cambridge & 
N.E. all summer long. 








547-6789 


Call today for free Summer Catalogue 
A non-profit institution in Harvard Square since 1938. 
































SKYDIVE 


THIS SUMMER 











Learn to skydive using state of the art student equipment. 
A square main parachute, automatic activation devices for 
the reserve, and radio receivers for canopy instruction. 


STATIC LINE 
First Jump — $150 
Second — $35 
ACCELERATED FREE FALL 
First jump — $250 
Second — $140 


Cost includes all classroom, ground training, equipment & jump that 
day weather dependent. Group discounts available. Tandem jumps 
offered on a limited basis. Reservations recommended. 


USPA/FAA LICENSED 
¢ Instructors 
¢« Jumpmasters 
« Riggers 

















Massachusetts 


Ss rt Turners Falls Airport/Tri State Aviation 
po FFI call 413-863-8362 


GUARANTEED 
SWAHILI! 





Armenian 
cambodian 
When you study Swahili (Contonese @ In-House Corporate 
at The Boston Language “—- Programs 
Institute, or any of English @ Translating and — 
more than 50 languages, esotedes Interpreting Services 
we guarantee your ow @ English as a Second 
‘ $ French Language 
satisfaction. German ‘ , 
reek @ English for Foreign- 
Register now for our ‘aon 5 ee a 
: os panish for Hea 
tag atapmagett tr tsetian Care Professionals 


if you are not satisfied nerwegion 


@ Private and 


= 2 weeks, we'll portuguese Group Instruction 
refund your full tuition, Russian @ Evening, weekday, 
no questions asked. Swamiti and Saturday programs 
Turkish 
Urdu 








uly 
(partial listing) 


THE BOSTON LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


636 Beacon Street, Boston (Kenmore Square) 


262-3500 repay: 


























Parachute Club 
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. LSAT, MCAT, or pro- 
fessionaltestsliketheBar 








Summer classes forming now! There’s one 
near you. Call Today, Tonight, This Week- | 
end. 


| 
| 


Boston 266-TEST 
Cambridge 661-6955 | 
Newton 244-2202 | 
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4 ENROLL NOW — CLASSES BEGIN 
SPRING, SUMMER, FALL & WINTER 


At Katharine Gibbs School, you can now earn an Administrative Assistant 
certificate evenings. Learn what it takes to get ahead in business with 

courses like— 

° > elena Management ° Business Law 
* Economics 
IN ty assistance and financial aid (if you qualify) are available. So 
give us a call today or send in this ad. But hurry, our staff is eagerly waiting 
to administer assistance. 







"| 


86 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108 








% - 178 Butler Avenue, Providence, Ri 02906 
NAME PHONE _ 
ADDRESS _ 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 110P 









4 Boston (617) 262-2250 ext. 164 Providence (401) 861-1420 y 











MAKE ANART 
(OUT OF 
BEING HOMELY. 


-W Campaign, circa 1965 





se ie 


| It takes genuis to turn an ugly duckling into a classic. If you’ve 
© got what it takes, we'll help you bring it out. Call for our catalog. 
© 1-617-262-1233. Or write your name, address and the catalog 

© you want (Summer, Evening or Day) anywhere on this ad and 

» send to: A.1.B., 700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. 


. hoe Art drestitante of Boston Pin ail npn trt. 
PS SE ORR ee REE 




















Boston, MA 02115 
Tel. (617)731-0275 


Massachusetts 
of Art 





621 Huntington Ave. Professional and Continuing Education 
Massachusetts College of Art 













Summer courses & non-credit 
workshops in a variety of art and 
art-related fields including art 
education, art history, architecture, 
graphic design, computer graphics, 
industrial design, illustration, 
drawing, painting, printmaking, 
animation, photography, 
performance, filmmaking, 
ceramics, fibers, glass & sculpture 
begin June 8. Intensive 3-week 
courses begin July 6 & 27. 

Call 556-2555 for‘a brochure or 
register by phone with MasterCard 
or Visa. 

For information call 731-0175. 
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"When I decided that I wanted a college education 
I had been out of high school for many years, 
had a full-time job, and adolescent children. 

I needed to be able to fulfill my obligations 

tom A and family while pursuing my degree. 
MET ollege clearly satisfied my needs. 

It offered a wide range of programs 

and courses in the evening; 

and it was accessible by pubic transportation. 
My experience at was most rewarding. 
Courses were enhanced 

by the wealth of life experience 

each student brought to class discussions, 

and our professors set high academic standards 
which made me very proud 


of the quality of my degree." 
Teresa Cunningham 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Boston, MA 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies, 1981 




















437-1868 for catalogs and information 
Accredited by the National Association of Trade & Technical Schools 
Over Sixty enlargers. Color processor. Daily rental available. 


EVENING WORKSHOPS 


Twelve weeks, one night per week 


¢ Beginning Camera «Print and Exposure «Creative Photography 
¢ Studio Lighting 4x5 «Basic Photography » Advanced Camera 


* Color Shooting & Printing 





PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 

Two-Year Intensive Studies in Professional Photographic Techniques with 
Concentrations in Commercial/Advertising, Editorial, Photo-Jourmalism. 
Portraiture, Media with Slides, Artistic Expression, 


Color 


Entrance in October or February. Advanced placement to 2nd year. 
Federal Grants & Loans; State Scholarships for eligible students. 
Job Placement Assistance for Graduates. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 
24 Week Professional Evening Program 
Federal loans may be applied for 


537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., Boston 


NESOP 










SCHOOL OF 






Kenmore Square, Boston 
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Boston Architectural Center 
Summer 1987 








: Fine/Applied Art+ Interior Design + Architecture - 
- Landscape Architecture 





. Choose from over 40 courses designed for students of all levels of experience. 
Courses at the BAC will provide state-of-the-art instruction by working professionals. 
| Summer classes begin June 15, 1987. 
Enrollment is limited in most cases. Call or write for a summer catalog now. 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 536-3170 


Continuing Education Program 












professionals. Applications 

are currently being ac- 

cepted for fall 1987 
admission. 

Call or write 

for details. Boston Archi- 


Be creative and practical 
Earn a Certificate in 
Interior Design at the 
Boston. Architectural 
Center. It is a unique 
three-year program which 
combines work experience with 
evening courses taught by design 






















Vacation & Study 
Spanish. 


Live in Mexico with 
Host Family. 


Classes start weekly 
throughout the year 
Established in 1960 


For further information contact: 


CUERNAVACA LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
Apdo 254-D 


Avenida Chapultepec No. 7 
Colonia Chapultepec 
62430 Cuernavaca, Mexico 
Direct line 011-52-73 15-46-43 
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FAIRS CONTINUED 

Division Rd., off Rte. 2, East Greenwich, 
(401) 884-4114. Cowboy rodeo, demo- 
lition derby, professional wrestling, 
circus acts, ox and horse pulls, -fire- 
works, motorcycle rodeo, and horse 
show. Open on Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Open Fri. through Mon. 
from noon to midnight: Admission, $5. 
Children under 12, free. Parking, $1. 
Aug. 8 and 9 — 5th Annual W: 
Festival, Independence Park, Bristol 
Harbor, Bristol, (401) 253-6870. Crafts, 
johnnycakes, fish fries, seafood, town 
tours, and more. Open on Sat. from 11 
a.m: to 8 p.m., and on Sun. until 7 p.m. 
Rain date, Aug. 10. 


Aug. 15, 16, 22, and 23 — The Faire, 
or Tales of the Knights of Reveiry, the 
Monastery, Diamond Hill Rd., 


Cumberland, (401). 333-9000. Medieval 
fair, featuring ‘life-size chess match. 
Open from noon to 6 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Children and senior citizens, $2.50. 
Sept. 4 — The Night of Revels, the 
Monastery, Diamond. Hill Rd., 
Cumberland, (401) 333-9000. Mask and 
costume ball, with feasting, merriment, 
music, and hundreds of candles. Re- 
servations suggested. Admission (in- 
cludes meal), $15. 

psa 4, 6, and 8 — Eighth Annual 


ss Music and Dance . 


Festival, Stepping Stone Ranch, 
Escoheag Hill Rd., (401) 351-6312. Lots 
of bluegrass music and dancing. Call for 
more information and times. 


VERMONT 
June 13 — Woodstock’s 13th Alumni 
Parade, Rte. 95 to 89 North, Woodstock 
exit, Woodstock, (802) 457-1317. Town 
graduates from 1903 to the present hold 
the annual parade starting at 2 p.m. 
June 19 and 21 — Quechee Balloon 
Festival, Quechee, (802) 295-7900. Hot- 
air-balloon festival with skydivers, vol- 
leyball, and 50 craftspeople. Call for 
more information. 
July 4— Independence Day Celebra- 
tion, Randolph, (802) 728-5163. All-day 
festival with parade, contests, craftspeo- 
ple, market, contests, races, ice cream, 
and fireworks: Call for more information. 
July 17, 18, and 19 — Vermont Hand 
Crafters, inc. 10th Annual Stowe 
Craft Fair, Stowe High School, Stowe, 
(802) 453-4240. Over 90 Vermont 
craftspeople will display and sell their 
crafts. Demonstrations, gourmet food, 
and refreshments in an air-conditioned 
facility. Free parking. Open on Fri. from 
noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. : 
July 18 — The Killington Tricycle 
Race, Killington, (802) 422.9933. A 
men's race where tricycles are used to 
test the strength of the human legs and 
spirit. Gatsby Party and Funky Formal 
the following evening. Call for more 
information about the race and parties. 
July 25. — Fiddlers’ Contest, 
Bridgeman Hill, one mile outside Hard- 
wick, Hardwick, (802) 472-5906. Com- 
petition within various categories. Ad- 
mission, $6. 
Aug. 7, 8, and 9 — 29th Annual Stowe 
Antique and Classic Car Rally, Stowe, 
(802) 253-7321. Competitions in 15 
different classes with. top-notch entries 
Flea market and parade on Sat. Call for 
more information 
Aug. 28, 29, and 30 — Sportsmans’ 
Exposition, ski area, Killington, (802) 
223-5125. Hunting, fishing, and other 
outdoor presentations. Equipment and 
accesssories for the sportsman. Work: 
shops and special events. Open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $4 
Aug. 29 — Billings Farm and Mu- 
seum, Woodstock, (802) 457-2355. Nine- 
teenth-century, living-museum festival 
with crafts, workshops, demonstrations, 
and games. Call for more information 


The need to know 


INFORMATION 


Ask a silly question and you'll get a civil 
answer at most of the numbers below 
Common summertime queries are the 
Stock in trade for some of these 
organizations, many keep stacks of 
brochures, and, in most cases, those 
who can't answer your questions can 
refer you to someone who can. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
American Youth Hostels. Recorded 
message about trips and membership, 
731-5430 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Answers 
questions on camping, biking, hiking, 
outdoor activities, and trips throughout 
New England. Also has guidebooks. Call 
523-0636 
Cape Cod National Seashore. 

— Headquarters. For brochures and 
general information, 349-3785 

— Province Lands visitors’ center 
Provincetown-area information 
487-1256 

— Salt Pond visitors’ center. Eastham 
and Welfleet area information, 255-3421 
Coast Guard. For boating search-and- 
rescue Calls and emergencies. 

— Boston area, 565-9200 

— Outside of Boston, 223-8555 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
— Department of Commerce and De- 
velopment. Connecting all departments, 
727-3221. For tourist information, call the 
Tourism Division, 727-3201. 

— Department of Fisheries, Wildlife, and 
Law Enforcement. For information on 
hunting and fishing, call the Division of 
Fisheries and Wildlife, 727-3151. For 
information on saltwater licensing, call 
the Division of Marine Fisheries, 
727-3193. For registration of boats and 
off-road vehicles, call the Division of Law 
Enforcement, 727-3900 

— Division of Tourism. For a free 
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calendar of events, call (800) 942-6277; 
for a “getaway guide,” call. (800) 
892-6277; for a. bed & breakfast guide, 
call (800) 632-8038 (within Massachu- 
setts), or (800) 343-9072 (out-of-state). 
Greater Boston Convention and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau. Recorded message list- 
ing events, 267-6446 or (800) 858-0200. 
Further questions, 536-4100. 

Greater Springfield Visitors’ Bureau: 
For tourist information for the greater 
Springfield area, call (413) 787-1548. 
Weather phone; (413) 785-1665. Ac- 
tivities hot line, (413) 787-7777. 

Logan Airport information. Massport, 
connecting all areas, 973-5500. If you 
want ta be connected to the information 
booths at Logan, ask for ext. 1800. 
Massachusetts Ca 


Own- 
ers’ Association. Private campground 
brochure, call the Division of Tourism, 
727-3201. 

Massachusetts Chambers of Com- 
merce. ; 
— Berkshire Hills Conference. Tourist 
information on. the Berkshires, (413) 
443-9186 or -9187. 
— Bristol County Development Council. 
_Tourist information for southeastern 
Massachusetts, 997-1250. 
— Cape Ann Chamber of Commerce. 
Tourist information on Rockport, 
a ag Manchester, and Essex, 
-160t. 
— Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce. 
Tourist information..on the Cape, 
362-3225. 
—. Franklin County Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for west- 
central Massachusetts, (413) 773-5463. 
— Martha's Vineyard Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information. for the 
Vineyard, 693-0085. . 
— Mohawk Trail Association. Tourist 
information’ on scenic. Rte. 2, from 
Orange to Williamstown, (443).664-6256 
— Nantucket Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tourist information for Nan- 
tucket, 228-1700. 
— North of Boston. Tourist. Council. 
information. for tourists heading north of 
Boston, 532-1449. 
— Pioneer Vatley Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau. Tourist information for 
western Massachusetts, including 
Hampton, Hampshire, and Franklin 
Counties; and the greater Springfield 
area. Also.convention information, (413) 
787-1548: - 
— Plymouth County Development Coun- 
cil. Tourist information for Plymouth 
County, 826-3136. 
— Worcester County, Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau. Tourist information for 
the greater Worcester area, 753-2920. 
MBTA information Center. Answers 
public transportation.inquiries, assuming 
you can make it past “hold.’’. For 
information on buses, trains, and com- 
muter. rail, call 722-3200 on weekdays 
trom 6 a.m. to 10:45 p.m., and weekends 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Or call the Park St. 
information booth seven days from 7:30: 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., 722-5672 or -5657. For 
a recorded message..of service condi- 
tions, call 722-5050. If you don't have a 
dime, it's safe to assume that all trains 
are crowded, late, and disabled 
Metropolitan District. Commission 
(MDC). For news of the MDC’s non- 
recreational components, including the 
zoos, golf courses, pools, Hatch Shell 
events, and beaches. live from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., recorded message after hours, 
727-5215 
National Park Service. Answers ques- 
tions and sends literature on US National 
Parks, 223-0058. The Visitors’ Center 
offers help for Boston tourists, plus some 
help on tourism anywhere in New 
England, 242:5642 
—.Division of Forests and Parks. Infor- 
mation on State Parks, forests, and 
campgrounds. Brochure ' available 
727-3810 
Sierra Club. Offers. environmental-ac- 
tion news, plus some trips and recrea- 
tional activities; 227-5339 
Trustees of Reservations. Tourist in- 
formation about 70 properties, including 
Crane's Beach. Brochures available, 
921-1944 
Voice of Audubon. Recorded message 
for birdwatchers, 259-8805. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Convention and Visitors’ 
Commission. Tourist information for 
Bridgeport and environs, (203) 576-8491. 
Central Connecticut Tourism District. 
Tourist information for New Britain, 
Plainville, Southington, and Berlin, (203) 
225-3901. 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts. 
To receive a copy of the Connecticut 
Summer Arts Calendar, listing per- 
formances and visual-arts events, call 
(203) 566-4770 

Connecticut Valley Tourism Com- 
mission. Tourist information, (203) 
347-6924 

East-of-the-River Tourism and Con- 
vention District. Tourist information for 
East Hartford, Ellington, Manchester, 
South Windsor, Tolland, Vernon and 
Hebron, (203) 646-2223 

Farmington Valiey-West Hartford Vis- 
itors’ Bureau. Tourist information for 
Avon, Canton, Farmington, Simsbury, 
and West Hartford, (203) 674-1035 
Greater Hartford Convention and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau, inc. Tourist information 
for Hartford and environs, (203) 
728-6789 

Housatonic Valley Tourism Com- 
mission. Tourist information for Dan- 
bury, Bethel, and Ridgefield, (203) 
743-0546 

Litchfield Hills Travel Council. Tourist 
information for Litchfield and environs, 
(203) 868-2214 

Mystic and Shoreline Visitor infor- 
mation Center. Answers questions 
about accommodations and points of 
interest in New Engiand, specializing in 














eastern Connecticut, (203) 536-1641. 

‘ New Haven Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau. Tourist information for New 
Haven and environs, (203) 787-8367. 
North Central Connecticut-Tobacco 
Valley Convention and Visitors’ Dis- 
trict. Tourist information; (203) 623-2578. 
Southeastern Connecticut Tourism 


District. (203) 
444-2206. 

State of Connecticut. 

— Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. To receive ‘tourist information by 
mail, call (800) 243-1685 (out-of-state), or 
(800) 842-7492 (within Connecticut). 
Further questions, call (203) 566-3948. 
— Office of State Parks and Recreation 
Areas, (203) 566-2304. 


MAINE 
Maine Campground Owners’ As- 
sociation. Private campground referrals 
and information, (207) 782-5874. 
State of Maine. 
— Department of Conservation, bureau 
of parks and recreation. Answers ques- 
tions on state parks, historic sites, the 
Allagash wilderness waterway, and 
boat-launch sites, (207) 289-3821. 
— Maine Publicity Bureau. Offers events 
and touring information, (207) 289-2423. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount Washington Valley Chamber 
of Commerce. Call (603) 356-3171. 
New Hampshire Campground Own- 
ers’ Association. Private campground 
referrals and information, (603) 846-5511. 
State-of New Hampshire. Division of 
Economic Development, office of va- 
cation travel, (603) 271-2665 or -2666. 
Recorded message on summer events, 
(800) 258-3608 (out-of-state) or (603) 
224-2525 (within New Hampshire). 
White Mountain Attractions Associa- 
tion. Tourist information, (603) 745-8720. 


RHODE ISLAND 

State of Rhode Island. Department of 
Economic Development, tourist promo- 
tion division. Answers all kinds of 
tourists‘ queries, Mon. through Fri. from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., (401) 277-2601 or 
(800) 556-2484 (out-of-state). 

Westerly-Pawcatuck Chamber of 
.Commerce. Tourist information, (401) 


596-7761. 

VERMONT 
Green Mountain National Forest. 
Tourist information, (802) 773-0300. 
State of Vermont. 
— Department of Forests, Parks; and 
Recreation, (802) 244-8711. For infor- 
mation on events, historical sites, etc., 
call the travel division, (802) 828-3236. 
— Vermont Chamber of Commerce. For 
information on just about anything hap- 
pening in Vermont and referrals to other 
chambers of commerce, (802) 223-3443. 


Cell structures 


JAILS 


So we've all seen Cool Hand Luke and 
danced to ‘Jailhouse Rock." But how 
many of you have actually seen the 
slammer from the inside? (Uh, don't 
answer that.) If you can't figure out what 
to do on your next date, you can skip the 
drugs and the drunk driving and ‘go 
directly to jail. Below are listed some 
historical hotspots that now cater to the 
enjoyment of the innocent. And, hey, 
remember — you are your brother's 
keeper. 


Tourist information; 





Castleton Slate Jail, at the Shelburne 
Museum, Rte. 7, Shelburne, VT, (802) 
985-3346. Built in 1890, this Vermont- 
slate jail weighs 50 tons and was hauled 
over 50 miles from Castleton to the 
museum. It features two walk-in cells, 
and stocks and pillories outside. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $9.50. Children 6 through 17, 
$4. (Includes admission to all 37 build- 
ings at the Shelburne Museum.) 
Lincoin County Museum and Old Jail, 
Federal St., Wiscasset, ME, (207) 
882-6817. Old granite jail and the 
jailkeeper's house. Historic memorabilia, 
tools, and other artifacts are on display 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. during July and Aug. Admission, 
$1.50. Children, 50 cents 

Old Bristo! County Jail, 48 Court St., 
Bristol, Ri, (401) 253-7223. This stone 
structure was built in 1828 from the 
ballast of ships that sailed from the 
Bristol harbor. Contains dungeons and 
two-tiered jail cells. The building, head- 
quarters for the Bristol Historical and 
Preservation Society, also houses an 
exhibit of 17th-, 18th-, and 19-century 
artifacts and a genealogical library 
Open on Wed. from 1 to 5 p.m., and by 
appointment. Donations requested 

Old Gaol, Vestal Street, Nantucket, MA, 
228-1894. Built in 1805, now a property of 
the Nantucket Historical Association, 
this jail is constructed of logs. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Admission, free. 

Old Gaol, York St., at Lindsay Rd., York, 
ME, (207) 363-3872. This former prison, 
built around 1720, has walls three feet 
thick and is one of the oldest English 
public buildings in North America. 
Guided tours of dungeons, cells (includ- 
ing debtors’ cells), and restored jailer's 
quarters. Early cooking and tailoring 
techniques demonstrated. Property of 
the Old York Historical Society. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Last 
tour begins at 3 p.m. Admission, $2. 
a7] citizens, $1. Children 6 through 
12, $1 

Old Newgate Prison and Copper 
Mine, Newgate Rd. (off Rte. 20), East 
Granby, CT, (203) 566-3005. America's 
first chartered copper mine (in 1707) 
became a prison during the American 
Revolution. It was closed in 1827 be- 
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cause the prisoners kept digging ‘their 


- way out. Bring.a sweater. Open Wed. 


through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1.75. Senior citizens, $1. 
Children, 75 cents. 


‘Old Tolland Jail Museum, 52 Tolland 


Green, Tolland, CT. Built in 1856, thejail 
contains the Tolland Historical Society's 
collection of furniture, farm tools, early 
manufactured products, and_ Indian 
artifacts. Open on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

Old Wa dail, 1348 
Kingston Rd. (Rte. 138), South Kingston, 
Ri, (401) 783-1328. Built in 1792, the 
structure -contains old jail cells and 
period rooms. Changing exhibits depict 
life in South County over the past 300 
years. Headquarters of. the Petta- 
quamscutt -Historical Society. Open on 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Closed on holidays. Donations re- 
quested. 


Shelf-enrichment 


LIBRARIES 


Summer putting you in a bind? Check 
out Boston's area libraries periodically, if 
you 're not booked up already. Many offer 
a variety of summer activities, including 
concerts, films, and lectures. Or, if you 
just want to get out of your apartment, 
the library provides a fertile reading 
ground. 


Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston, 536-5400. Summer programs at 
the main library and its branches include 
international, historical, art, and photo- 
graphic exhibits and lectures, festivals, 
concerts, and films. Children's events 
include reading clubs, story hours, and 
movies. Special senior citizens’ events 
are also offered. The main library is open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. The 
library has 25 branches. Hours for 
individual branches are listed below. 
Boston — Boston branches are open 
Mon. through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. 
Open on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— North End Branch, 25 Parmenter St., 
227-8135. 

— South End Branch, 685 Tremont St., 
536-8241. 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge St., 
523-3957. 

Brighton — Brighton Branch, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., 782-6032. Open on 
Mon. and Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m., and 
on Tues. and Wed. from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. 
Open on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5'p.m. 

— Faneuil Branch, 419 Faneuil St., 
782-6705. Open Mon. through Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 to 6 p.m 
Open on Thurs. from noon to 4:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 8 p.m. Open.on Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Charlestown — Charlestown Branch, 
179 Main St., 242-1248. Open Mon. 
through Wed. from 10 a.m. to6 p.m., and 
on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Dorchester — Adams ~-Branch, 690 
Adams St., 436-6900. Open Mon 
through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 

— Codman Square Branch, 690 Wash- 
ington St., 436-8214. Open on Mon. and 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m., and on Tues 
and Wed. from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 

— Fields Corner Branch, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., 436-2155. Open Mon 
through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Thurs. from noon to 8:p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 

— Lower Mills Branch, 27 Richmond St., 
298-7841. Open Mon. through Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Open on Fri. from 9 a.m 
to5 p.m 

— Mattapan Branch, 10 Hazelton St., 
298-9218. Open Mon. through Thurs 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Fri. from 9 
a.m. to5 p.m 

— Uphams Corner Branch, 500 Colum- 
bia Rd., corner of Bird St.,. 265-0139 
Open Mon. through Wed. and on Fri 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on Thurs 
from noon to 8 p.m 

East Boston — East Boston branches 
are open Mon. through Wed. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. from noon 
to 8 p.m. Open on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 





m 
— East Boston Branch, 276 Meridian St 
569-0271 
— Orient Heights Branch, 18 Barnes 
Ave., 567-2516. 
Hyde Park — Hyde Park Branch, 35 
Harvard Ave., corner of Winthrop St., 
361-2524. Open on Mon. and Thurs. from 
noon to 8 p.m., and on Tues. and Wed 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Jamaica Plain — Connolly Branch, 433 
Centre St., 522-1960. Open Mon 
through Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
— Jamaica Plain Branch, 12 Sedgwick 
St., corner of South St., 542-2053. Open 
Mon. through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m 
Open on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Roxbury — Dudley Branch, 65 Warren 
St., 442-6186. Open on Mon. and Thurs 
from noon to 8 p.m., and on Tues. and 
Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Fri 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
— Egleston Square Branch, 2044 Co- 
lumbus Ave., 445-4340. Open -Mon 
through Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
— Grove Hall Branch, 5 Crawford St., 
427-3337. Open Mon. through Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Open on Fri. from 9 a.m 
to 5 p.m. 
— Parker Hill Branch, 1497 Tremont St., 
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427-3820. Open Mon. through Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Open on Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 5:p.m. 

South Boston — South Boston Branch, 
646 East Broadway, 268-0180. Open on 


‘Mon. and Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m., and 


on Tues. and Wed: from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. 
Open on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Washington Village Branch, 1226 
Columbia Rd., 269-7239. Open Mon. 
through Wed. from 10 a.m: to 6 p.m.,. and 
on Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 9-a.m. to 5 p.m. 


‘West Roxbury — Roslindale Branch, 


4238 Washington St., 323-2343. Open 
Mon. through Wed. from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Open on Fri. from noon to 8 p.m: 

— West Roxbury Branch, 1961 Centre 
St. , 325-3147. Open on Mon. and Thurs. 
from noon to 8 p.m., and on Tues. and 
Wed. from t0 a.m. to 6'p.m. Open on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Brookline Public Libraries, Brookline 
Main : Library, 361 Washington St., 
730-2345. Summer programs at the main 
library and its branches include senior 
cinema on Thurs. afternoons, and story 
hours and films for children. The library 
has two branches. Branch hours are 
listed below. Call for hours. 

— Coolidge Corner Branch, 31 Pleasant 
St., 730-2380. 

— Putterham Branch, 959 West Roxbury 
Pkwy., 730-2385. 

Cambridge Public Libraries, Cam- 
bridge Main Library, 449 Broadway, 
498-9080. Special children's programs at 
the main library and its branches include 
a reading program, films, field trips, 
storytelling, and a toddler play hour. Also 
free evening films for adults. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through July 
1. The library has six branches. Hours for 
individual branches are listed below 

— Central Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., 
498-9081. Open on Mon., Wed., and Fri 
from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Tues. 
and Thurs. until 9 p.m. 

— East Cambridge Branch, 66 Sixth St., 
498-9082. Open Mon. through Fri. from 1 
to 5:30 p.m. 

— Field Branch, 826 Cambridge St., 
498-9083. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. through July 1. 

— Observatory Hill Branch, 178 Huron 
Ave., 498-9084. Open Mon. through Fri. 
fom9am.to9p.m. - 

— Mount Auburn Branch, 46 Aberdeen 
St., 498-9085. Open on Mon. and Thurs. 
from 1 to8 p.m., and on Tues., Wed., and 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

— North Cambridge Branch, 70 Rindge 
Ave., 498-9086. Open on Mon., Tues., 
and Fri. from 8:30 a.m to 8 p.m., and on 
Wed. and Thurs. from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 


p.m. 
Newton Free Libraries, Newton Main 
Library, 414 Centre St., 552-7145. 
Special programs at the main library and 
its branches include concerts, lectures, 
and book reviews, feature films every 
other Wed. at 7:15 p.m., children's and 
preschool films, a summer reading 
program, and Dial-a-story at 552-7148 
Also ongoing painting, photography, and 
sculpture exhibits at the main library 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Open on Sat. from 11.a.m. to 4 p.m. The 
library has .10 branches. Hours for 
individual branches are listed below 
— Auburndale Branch, 375 Auburn St., 
552-7158. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 11 
a.m. to4p.m 
— Highland Branch, 30° Hartford St 
552-7160. Open on Mon. from 1 to5 p.m 
and from 6 to 8 p.m. Open on Tues. and 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m., and on Wed 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Fri. from 
9am. to 5 p.m. 
— Lower Falls Branch, 545 Grove St., 
552-7161. Open on Mon. from 1 to6 p.m 
Open on Thurs. from 1 to.6 p.m. and from 
7to9 p.m 
— Newton Center Branch, 1294 Centre 
St., Newton Center, 552-7159. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m 
— Newtonville Branch, 345 Wainut St., 
Newtonville, 552-7162. Open Mon 
through Wed. and on Fri. from 9:30 a.m 
to 6 p.m. Open on Thurs. until 9 p.m 
— Nonantum Branch, 144 Bridge St., 
552-7163. Open on Mon. from.1 to 5 p.m 
and from 6 to 8 p.m. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 1 to 5 p.m 
— Oak Hill Park Branch, Community 
Building, Sawmill Brook Pkwy 
552-7164. Open on Tues. from 5 to 8 
p.m., and on Thurs. from 1 to 6 p.m 
— Upper Falls Branch, 9 High St., 
552-7165. Open on Tues. and Thurs 
from 1 to 6 p.m. Open on Wed. from 10 
a.m. to noon and from 1 to 6 p.m 
— Waban Branch, 1608 Beacon St., 
552-7166. Open on Mon. and Wed 
through Fri. from 1 to 6 p.m 
— West Newton Branch, 492 Waltham 
St., 552-7167. Open Mon. through Wed. 
and on Fri. from 1 to 6 p.m 
Somerville Public Libraries, Somerville 
Main Library, 79 Highland Ave., 
623-5000. Summer programs at the main 
library and its branches include free 
films, concerts, special programs, and 
children's activities, such as the Sum- 
mer Reading Club and films. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. The library 
has two branches. Their hours are listed 
below 
— East Somerville Branch, 115 Broad- 
way, 776-1118. Open on Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. from 10 a.m to 6 p.m., and on Tues 
and Thurs. from 1 to 9 p.m. 
— West Somerville Branch, 40 College 
Ave., 625-1985. Open on Mon. and Wed 
from 1 to 9 p.m., and on Tues., Thurs., 
and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 

City Libraries, Springfield 
Main Library, 220 State St. (413) 


739-3871. Summer programs.at the main 
branch include exibits, children's story 
telling and an Italian Festival (July 10, 11, 
and 12). Main branch open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The library has 
eight branches. 
— Brightwood Branch, 200 Birnie Ave., 
(413) 737-4765. Open on Mon. and Wed. 
from 9 a.m..to 8 p.m.,.and on Tues. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Open on Thurs. and Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to5 p.m. 

— East Springfield Branch, 21 Osbourne 
Terr., (413) 733-6731. Open on Mon. and 
Wed. from 1 to 8 p.m., and on Tues. and 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 5ip.m: Open on Fri. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. 

— Forest Park Branch; 380 Belmont 
Ave., (413) 733-7019. Open ‘Mon 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8'\p.m., and 
on Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Indian Orchard Branch, 44 Oak St., 
(413) 543-3918. Open on Mon. ‘and Wed. 
from 1 to 8 p.m., and on Tues. and Thurs 
from 9 a.m. to 5.p.m. Open on Fri. from 1 
to5 p.m 

— Liberty Branch, 773. Liberty St., (413) 
732-1033. Open ‘Mon, ‘through Thurs. 
from 1 to 8 p.m., and on Fri. from 9 a:m. 
to 5 p.m. 
— Pine Point Branch, 204 Boston Rd., 
(413) 782-2335. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to5 p.m 

— Sixteen Acres Branch, 1187 Parker 
St., (413) 783-2161. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 8:p.m., and on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Winchester Square Branch, 765 State 
St., (413) 732-6294. Open on Mon., 
Tues., and Wed. from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
and on Thurs. from 1 to § p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Worcester Public Libraries, Worcester 
Main Library, Salem Square, 799-1655. 
Main branch open on Mon: and Thurs. 
from 10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open on Sat 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

— Billing Square Branch, 15 Hamilton 
St., 799-1719. Open on Mon. and Thurs. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Tues. 
from 1 to 6 p.m., on Wed. from 1 to 8:30 
p.m., and on Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
— Great Brook Valley Branch, 164 
Tacoma St., 853-8145. Open on Tues., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 2 to 5 p.m. 

— Greendale Branch, 470 W. Boylston 
St., 799-1720. Open on Mon. and Thurs. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Tues. 
from-1 to 6 p.m., and on Wed. from 10 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Open on Fri. from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m. : 

— Main South Branch, 1000 Main St., 
799-1734: Open on Mon. from 10 a.m. to 
8:30 p.m., and on Tues. from 1 to 6 p.m. 
Open on Wed. and Thurs. from 10 a.m. to : 
6 p.m., and on Fri. from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. * 
— Quinsigamond Branch, 812 Millbury 


St.,: 779-1731. Open Mon. through Fri 


from 1.to 5 p.m. 


— South Worcester Branch, 705 South- - 


bridge St., 799-1723. Open on Mon. and 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Tues. from 1 to 6 p.m. Open on Wed. 
from 1 to 8:30 p.m., and on Fri. from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m 

— Tatnuck Branch, 1 Copperfield Rd., 
799-1722. Open on Mon. and Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Open on Tues. from 
1 to6 p.m., and on Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Open on Fri. from 10 a.m. to5p.m 


Be a sport 


PARTICIPATORY 

Give your tired, poor shape, your hud- 
dled mass of unformed flesh yearning to 
breathe the fresh summer air, a 
wretched workout along the teeming 
shore. Or send yourself, tempest- 
tossed, to a park: then lift your racket 
high inside the tennis court 


BASEBALL, 
SOFTBALL 


Boston 

Baseball and softball diamonds run by 
the Boston Parks and Recreation De- 
partment are open to the public, but you 
need a permit to reserve times on them 
For a permit or information about other 
fields, write to Juan Flores, Room 819, 
City Hall, Boston 02201, or call him at 
725-3240 or -3290. Listed below are 
principal fields that have both baseball 
and softball diamonds 





Billings Field, at Lagrange and Centre 
Sts., West Roxbury 

Casey Town Field, on Dorchester Ave 
in Field's Corner, Dorchester 

Cassidy Park, on Beacon St., Cleveland 
Circle 

Clifford Park, at Norfol’: and Massachu- 
setts Aves., Roxbury 

McConnell Park, at Springdale and 
Denny Sts., Savin Hill 

Noyes Field, on Saratoga and 
Boardman Sts., East Boston 

Ronan Park, at Adams St. and Mt. Ida 
Rd., Dorchester 

Ryan Field, at Main and Alford Sts., 
Charlestown 

Walsh Park, at Gallivan Blvd. and 
Washington St., Dorchester 


MDC Diamonds 
These diamonds are also open to the 
public, but can be reserved with a 
permit. For more information, call the 
MOC at 727-5215. 


Constitution Beach, at Bennington and 
Saratoga Sts., East Boston, has two 
softball diamonds. 

Samuel S. Gelewitz Field, on Turtle 
Pond Parkway, Hyde Park, has a softball 
diamond 

Henry D. Hormel Stadium, on Veterans 
Memorial Parkway, Medford, has a 
basebail/softball diamond. 


DAVID SCHUSTER 


Houghtons Pond Field, at Houghtons 
Pond, Canton,. ‘has three softball 
diamonds. . ‘ 
Albert J. Kelly Field, on Turtle Pond 
Parkway, Hyde Park, has a baseball 
diamond. ; 
Liederman Park, on Charles St., West 
End, has a‘softball diamond 
Magazine Beach Field, on Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge, has a baseball and a 
softball diamond. 
Marine Park, on Day Bivd, South 
Boston, has.a softball diamond 
McMorrow Pi Ind, on Victory Rd., 
Cerchester, has a softball diamond. ° 

or William J. Daly Recreation 
Center, on Nonantum Rd., on the 
Newton-Brighton. line, has a_ softball 
diamond. , 
John J. Moynihan Field, on Truman 
Hwy., Hyde Park, has a softball diamond 
Nahant Beach, at Lynn and Shore Drs., 
Nahant, has a softball diamond 


BASKETBALL 
Boston 


Basketball courts at the following parks 
are run by the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Department. They are open 
to the public and available on a first- 
come, first-served basis. For more infor- 
mation on: other courts in Boston, call 
725-4006. Also see section below on 
“MDC courts. "’ 






Columbus Park, on Colombia Rd. and 
Day Bivd., South Boston. : 
Joseph tee Playground, in 
Fenway. 

Maicolm X Park (formerly Washington 
Park),.on Martin Luther King Jr. Bivd., 
Roxbury, 


the 


Cambridge 
The following parks, run by the Cam- 
bridge Community Development Depart- 
ment, have basketball courts open to the 
public. For more information on other 
public courts in Cambridge, call 
498-9028. 


Glacken Field, on Huron Ave 

Gore Street Playground, on Gore St 
Hoyt Field, between Western Ave. and 
River and Montague Sts 

Kennedy School/J.J. Ahern Field, -on 
Spring St 

Rafferty Playground, on Griswold St 
Rindge Field, on Pemberton St 

St. Peter’s Field, between Garden and 
Sherman Sts 

Sennott Park, on Broadway and Norfolk 
Sts 

Tobin School/Father Callahan Play- 
ground, on Vassal Ln. and Concord Ave 


MDC Courts 


All courts are open to the public. For 
more information about other MDC 
athletic facilities, call the MDC Parks and 
Recreation Department at 727-5215, and 
see our listings under ‘‘Baseball'’ and 
“Tennis.” 


Allied Veterans Memorial Recreation 
Center, on Elm St., Everett 

Camp Megis Playground, on Stanbro 
St., Readville 

Paul J. Colelila Playground, on Read- 
ville St., Hyde Park 

Constitution Beach, on Bennington St., 
East Boston 

George Dilboy Field, on Alewife Brook 
Parkway, Somerville 

Greenough Playground, in Watertown 
Joseph E. Johnson Playground, on 
Green and Lamartine Sts., Jamaica 
Plain. 

James E. Leahy Recreation Area, on 
Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester 

Lower Millis V.F.W. Playground, on 
Ventura St., Dorchester 

Phillip McMorrow Playground, on Vic- 
tory Rd., Dorchester 

John J. Moynihan Field, on Truman 
Hwy., Hyde Park 

Rev. William A. Toohig Playground, 
on Gallivan Bivd., Dorchester 


BICYCLING 
Touring 


What better way to see a New England 
summer up close than to pedal through 
the countryside? Listed below are or- 
ganizations that, for little or no money, 
guide you and a few other adventurers 
over the hills and through the valleys 


American Youth Hostel, 1020 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, MA, 731-5430. 
Offers trips every weekend and some 
weekdays. Tours start in the greater 
Boston area, average about 25 miles, 
and are fairly easy. Longer trips — from 
a week to a couple of months — offer 
travel throughout New England (and 

Continued on page 36 
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*-thrdOgHout “the world.” Fhe’ short trips 


are free if you're a member. Yearly 
membership also gets you a hostel 
newsletter and the privilege of spending 
the night in any of the 4000 hostels 
around the world for just a few dollars a 
night. Membership cards are available 
for $21. Junior, senior, and family mem- 
bership rates are available. Membership 
is free to non-profit organizations. Camp- 
ing and bicycling equipment and ac- 
cessories are available. The AYH office is 
open Mon. through Fri. from noon to 6 


p.m. 
Lincoin Guide Service, Box 100, 152 
Lincoin Rd., Lincoin, MA _ 01773, 
259-9204. Offers Sunday morning in- 
troductory tours that are fairly easy, 
averaging about 10 to 15 miles. Tours 
include lots of information on the en- 
vironment, fitness, and the techniques of 
biking. Tours leave at 1 p.m. from the 
Lincoln Guide Service on Lincoln Rd., at 
the railroad crossing. There are bicycle- 
maintenance classes on Tues. from 7:30 
to 9 p.m. Information on New England 
touring is also available. 


Bicycle Resources 
Even those who prefer to head out on 
their own need to know where they're 
going. Listed below are places where 
bikers can get loaded up with local, 
regional, and national maps of trails and 
roads, as well as other helpful resources 
for touring around. 


Bicycle Trails of Cape Cod National 
Seashore, available at the visitors’ 
centers on the Cape and from the 
superintendent of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, South Wellfleet, MA 
02663, 349-3785. Information on the 
Short Nauset, Head of the Meadow, and 
Province Land trails. 

Bikecentennial, Box 8308P, Missoula, 
MT 59807, (406) 721-1776. This associa- 
tion is an information center for touring 
bicyclists. It offers maps and trail 
information on the TransAmerica Bicycle 
Trail, which spans the country, and 
specific touring routes. This national 
clearinghouse of bicycle information 
provides a touring directory, updates on 
routes, and a cyclists’ yellow pages. 
Yearly membership costs $22, and 
entitles you to discounts on touring 
publications, as well as a subscription to 
their in-house magazine, Bike Reports. 


Write or call for more information. 
available. at. the. 
Harvard Sq. Map Store. This map 


pinpoints the best routes in Greater 
Boston and covers areas on the city’s 
outskirts — Brookline, Newton, Lex- 
ington, Chelsea and Maiden, to name a 
few. It emphasizes the best bike trails 
and routes along major roadways. On 
the back are names and addresses of 
bike shops, diagrams with rules for 
riding in traffic, tips on bike mainten- 
ance, and listings for cycling publica- 
tions and organizations. 

Explorer Recreation Map & Guide to 
Metropolitan Boston, available from 
Thurman Smith, Box 385, Boston 02117. 
This general-purpose map covers 
Greater Boston, western suburbs, North 
Shore, and Sou h Shore. It highlights 
recreation areas which are great stops 
for touring cycli: ts. 

Globe Pequot Press, Box Q, Chester, 
CT 06412, (890) 243-0495. This book 
publisher is a primary source for bicycle 
trails in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land. Finc these books at your local 
bookstore, or write or call the press toll- 
free. Add $1.50 per book for postage and 
handling. 

— Short Bike Rides in Greater Boston 
and Central Massachusetts, $9.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in Cape Cod, 
Nantucket, and the Vineyard, $5.95. 

— Short Bike Rides in Connecticut, 


$5.95. 
— Short Bike Rides in Rhode Island, 


$8.95. 

Inn-to-inn Bicycle Touring Trips, avail- 
able from Bike Vermont, Box 207, 
Woodstock, VT, (802) 457-3553. This 
brochure features a combination of inns, 
biking routes, and overall tours available 
throughout Vermont. It features tours of 
up to 15 people and caters to cyclists at 
all levels of competence. 


GAMES 
This summer the Boston Parks and 
Recreation Department has-organized a 
host of programs and activities to 
encourage physical fitness and the 
exploration of parks throughout Boston. 
Starting June 29, staff will be on duty 
seven days a week, from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m., at about 15 Boston parks. Pro- 
grams in art, photography, and sports, 
presentations on substance abuse, and 
cultural events will be featured. For 
information on schedules and locations, 


call 725-4006. “3 
nediaasmenofrerepyntne: Lee. 
and adults, wil in August. New 


events for tennis, rugby, golf, softball, 
Little League, and a five-mile run and 
walk are proposed for this year. For more 
information, call Barbara Hamilton at 
725-4006. 


RIDING 
Try a sport of a different color. This may 
not be the old West, but there is still a 
thrill in experiencing what real horse- 
power feels like. 


Andover Riding Academy, Rte. 114, 
North Andover, 683-6552. No rentals, but 
lessons are available Mon. through Fri. 
from 4 to 9 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Lessons cost 
$11.50 per hour. 

Auburn Farms, 231 E. Main St., 
Georgetown, 352-6161. No rentals, but 
open Tues. through Sun. for lessons at 
$15 per person, English saddle. Call for 
times and appointments. 

Eagle Rock Riding, 138 Providence 
Rd., Grafton, 839-5784. Rentals for $10 
per hour, lessons $15 to $30 per hour. 
Call for times. 

Hingham Riding Stable, Turkey Hill Ln., 
Hingham, 749-9734. Open seven days 
from 8 am. to 4 p.m. Rentals are 
available Mon. through Fri. for $12 per 
hour. Lessons, $20 per hour. 


The Boston Parks and Recreation De- 
partment, with funding from the John 
Hancock Company, will sponsor weekly 
walking and running clinics from June 29 
through Sept. 3. The clinics start at 6 
p.m. and will be held Mon. at the 
Jamaica Plain Community School, Tues. 
at the East Boston Stadium,.Wed. at the 
Madison Park Community School in 
Roxbury, and Thurs. at Columbus Park in 
South Boston. Call Tony Darocha at 
725-4006 for more information. 

Patriots’ Day and the Boston Mara- 
thon have come and gone, but there are 
plenty of road races yet to be run. A 
comprehensive list of races, including 
certified marathons in the US and 
Canada, can be obtained by sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
the New England Athletics Congress, 
Box 177, Boston 02113. Their area-race 
hotline number is 894-1365. Some local 
fun races are listed below. 


June 14 — Volkssport Walkathon, 
; 'b 


Medals for completion will be awarded. 
For more information, call Amy Zussman, 
745-9540. 

June 21 — Iron Man Triathion Race, a 
32'%-mile workout over roads, surf and 
sandy beach on Nantucket Island. 
Teams and individuals can register. For 
more information, call 228-1471. 

June 28 — POW-MIA Race for Free- 
dom. Starts at 10 a.m. in the Boston 
Teachers’ Union parking lot, South 
Boston. Preregistration, $7. Day of race, 
$8. For more information, call Maureen 
Dunn, 961-2110. 

July 17 — Pickering Wharf 10K 
Classic Road Race, called the largest 
running event in the North Shore. 
Proceeds will benefit the American Heart 
Association. Starts at 7 p.m. For more 
information, call 745-9540. 

July 23 — Manufacturers Hanover 
Corporate Challenge, a corporate 
team competition. Starts at 7 p.m. on 
Charles St. at the Boston Common. 
Registration, $6 per person. For more 
information, call 439-7700. 

July 29 — Annual Ipswich Marathon. 
Starts at 5:30 p.m. for kids and at 6:15 
p.m. for adults at V.F.W. Hall, County 
Rd., Rte. 1A, Ipswich. Only Ipswich 
residents can register. For more infor- 
mation, call 356-3767. 

Aug. 1 — Bobby Byrne’s Pub 10K. 
Proceeds will benefit a special-needs 
pool at the Cape Cod YMCA. Starts at 5 
p.m. at the New Seabury Country Club in 
Mashpee. Preregistration, $6. Day of 
race, $7. For more information, call 
Jeffrey Moore, 428-1010. 

Aug. 13 — Waiters and Waitresses 
Race, an obstacle course for waiters 
and waitresses from a variety of Boston 
restaurants. Proceeds will benefit the 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation. Starts at 
12:30 at Pickering Wharf. For more 
information, call 745-9540. 


TENNIS 
Boston 


All public tennis courts in Boston are 
available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Most Boston courts. probably 
won't be lighted this year, so they'll be 
open only from dawn to dusk. For more 
information, call the Boston Parks and 





Recreation Department at 725-4006, 
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Aliston-Brighton 

Cassidy Playground, in Cleveland Circle, 
Brighton, .has two lighted asphalt 
courts. 

Galvin-Rogers Park, on Lake St., Bright- 
on, has two lighted asphalt courts. 
McKinney Playground, on Faneuil St., 
Brighton, has two lighted asphalt 

courts. 

Portsmouth Playground, on Portsmouth 
St., Brighton, has one asphalt court. 
Ringer Playground, on Allston St., All- 
ston, has two asphalt courts. 

Beacon Hill 

Boston Common, Tremont St., Boston, 

has two lighted Grass-Tex courts. 
Charlestown 

Ryan Playground, in Sullivan Sq., has 

one lighted asphalt court. 
Dorchester 

Almont Park, at Almont St. and Blue Hill 
Ave., Mattapan, has four asphalt 
courts, two of which are lighted. 

Dorchester Park, at. Richmond and 
Dorchester Aves., has one asphalt 
court. 

Roberts Playground, at Washington St. 
and Dunbar Ave., has two asphalt 
courts. 

Ronan Park, on Mt. Ida Rd., has one 
lighted asphalt court. 

Savin Hill Park, on Grampian Way, has 
four lighted asphalt courts. 

Walker Playground, on Norfolk St., Mat- 
tapan, has four asphalt courts, two of 
which are lighted: 

Winthrop Playground, on Winthrop St., 
has one asphalt court. 

East Boston 

East Boston Stadium, on Porter St., has 
two asphalt courts. 

Noyes Playground, at Saratoga and 
Boardman Sts., has two lighted 
asphalt courts. 

Porzio Park (formerly Jeffries Point), in 
Maverick Sq., has two aspalt courts. 

de Park 


Amatucci Playground, on Glenwood 
Ave., has one lighted asphalt court. 
lacono Playground (formerly Readville 

Playground), on Readville St., has two 
asphalt courts. 
Ross Playground, on Reddy Ave., has 
one lighted asphalt court. 
George Wright Golf Course, on West St., 
Continued on page 38 
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available. Also two platform courts. 


June 22-July 17 


Dr. Sydney Brass, Director 
Pine Manor College 
400 Heath Street 





Riguaae Hill, MA 02167 


(PINE MANOR COLLEGE 
TENNIS CAMP 


20th Season — Summer 1987 

A day camp on the beautiful 79-acre campus of Pine Manor Coll 
Chestnut Hill, offering instruction and competition at all levels. USPTA 
certified instructors, teaching on 11 outdoor courts with indoor courts 


Four week sessions for boys & girls ages 8-17 
Adult clinics: May 25-June 19 


(Each session may be split into two week sessions on a space available basis.) 
Arthur Ashe & Bud Collins scholarships available. For further 
information, please call (617) 731-7120 or write: 


Limited enrollment. Private instruction available. 
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Cambridge Racquetball Club is a com- 
plete multipurpose fitness club with 12 
acquetball courts, a complete Nautilus 
circuit, an extensive aerobic program, 
weight rooms, rowing machines, exercy- 
cles, Lifecycles, running machines, steam 
rooms, saunas and a cold whirlpool. 

We are conveniently located at 215 
First St. in Cambridge, near the Charles 
River, overlooking Boston. There’s ample 
FREE parking and both the Red and 
Green lines are only minutes away. 

With no initiation fee or monthly dues, 
Cambridge Racquetball Club is always a 

reat value. Right now you can join for 
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has two asphalt courts. 
Jamaica Plain 
Shattuck Hospital, Franklin Park, has 
two asphalt courts. 


South Street Mall, on South St., has two 
lighted asphalt courts. 


Roxbury 
Carter Playground, on Columbus Ave., 
has five lighted asphalt courts. 
Washington Park, at Dale and Washing- 
ton Sts., has two asphalt courts. 
South Boston 


Columbus Park, on Columbus Rd., has 
four lighted asphalt courts. 
South End 
Peters Park, near Berkeley St. between 
Washington St. and Shawmut Ave., 
has two asphalt courts. 
Titus-Sparrow Park, on W. Rutland Sq., 
has two asphalt courts. 


Brookline 

Permits are required at all Brookline 
tennis courts. They can be purchased on 
a daily or seasonal basis at the Park and 
Recreation Department on the third floor 
of the Brookline Town Hall, 333 Washing- 
ton St., 730-2070. Seasonal permits can 
be purchased seven days a week, from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., at Putterham Meadows 
Golf Course at 1201 W. Roxbury 
Parkway, South Brookline, 730-2078. 

For daily use, you need a badge. For 
hard-surface courts, the hourly fee for a 
Brookline resident badge is $7, and for 
juniors under 18, it's $3. The fee for a 
nonresidential badge is $14, and for 
juniors under $18, it's $6. The hourly 
charge for clay courts (with a badge) is 
$3 per hour for residents and $5 per hour 
for nonresidents. 

For a seasonal pass, residents must 
bring two pieces of positive identification 
proving residency and $55 to get a photo 
ID card, and juniors (under 18) need $20. 
The nonresident fee is $100, and $30 for 
juniors. 

The hours for clay courts (which are 
lighted) and for hard-surface courts are 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays, and 8 a.m 
to 8 p.m. on weekends and holidays 
There are about 30 courts in Brookline, 
and interested parties can inquire at the 
aforementioned Park and Recreation 
Department. 


Cambridge 
You do not need a permit to play on 
Cambridge tennis courts, except for the 
new Library Park courts. Lighted asphalt 
courts (if the city can afford to turn the 
lights on) are open until 11 p.m. For 
information, call 498-9028 


Glacken, Huron Ave., near Fresh Pond 
Golf Course Clubhouse, has two lighted 
courts 

Hoyt Field, Western Ave. and Gilmore 
St., has two courts 

Kennedy School, 158 Spring St., has 
two courts 

Library Park, behind Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin High School, is gated 
and locked. Offered on a request basis 
two days before playing time. Fee, $4 
per hour 

Old Morse Playground, on Putnam, 
Brookline, and Alliston Sts., has two 
courts 

Rafferty Playground, Griswold St., has 
four courts 

Rindge Field, Pemberton St., has four 
lighted courts 

Riverside Press Park, River St. and 
Memorial Dr., has two lighted courts 


Newton 

Technically, you must be a Newton 
resident to play on these courts. Permits 
are required on supervised courts 
They re available at the Newton Recrea- 
tion Department, 70 Crescent St., 
Auburndale, 552-7120, weekdays from 9 
am. to 5 p.m. Prices are. $10 for 
students, $15 for adults, and $25 for 
families 

The courts at the Newton Centre 
Playground require a permit and reserva- 
tions made at the courts. The remaining 
courts are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Court changeover is on the 
hour 


Albermarie Playground, Albermarie 
Rd., Newtonville, has two hard-surface 
courts 

Angler School, Beacon St., Waban, has 
three hard-surface courts 

Auburndale Playground, West. Pine 
St., Auburndale, has two hard-surface 
courts 

Boyd Playground, Jackson Rd., New- 
ton, has one hard-surface court. 


Burr Park, Waverly Ave., has four clay: 


courts 


Burr School, Pine St., Auburndale, has - 
'- June 5 — vs, the Detroit Tigers.in a.night 


two hard-surface courts 


Cold Springs Park, Beacon St., Newton ; 


Highland, has three hard-surface courts 
Cabot Park, Eastside Parkway, has two 
hard-surface courts 
Hamilton Playground, Grove St., New- 
ton Lower Falls, has two hard-surface 
courts 
Hawthorn Playground, Hawthorn St., 
has two clay courts 
Memorial School, Stein Cir., Newton 
Centre, has two hard-surface courts 
Newton Centre Playground, Tyler 
Terr., Newton Centre, has five clay 
courts. Reserved on weekdays from 5 
p.m. to dusk, and on weekends from 9 
p.m. tt noon. 
Newf™n Highlands Playground, 
Winchester St., Newton Highlands, has 
two -surface courts. 

North High School, Hull St., 
Newtonville, has 10 lighted courts. 
Newton South High School, Brandeis 


Rd., near Newton Centre, has 12 hard- 
surface courts. 

Stearns Playground, Jasset St., New- 
ton, has two hard-surface courts 


Upper Falls Playground, Chestnut St., 
Newton Upper Falls, has two hard- 
surface courts. 

Warren Junior High School, Washing- 
ton St., West Newton, has seven hard- 
surface courts. 

Weeks Junior High School, Locksley 
Rd., Newton Centre, has four hard- 
surface courts. 

Willington Playground, Kilburn Rd., 
West Newton, has one hard-surface 


court. 
MDC Courts 


All courts, except the four lighted courts 
at Charlesbank, operate on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Lighted courts are 
open until 11 p.m. (assuming the MDC 
has the money to turn the lights on) All 
other courts are open from dawn to 
dusk. For permit information on the 
Charlesbank courts, call 523-9746, or go 
to the MDC Lee Pool office (next to the 
courts in the West End at Longfellow 
Bridge), open Mon. through Fri. For 
information on the courts, call the MDC 
Parks and Recreation Department at 
727-5215. 


altham 
Waverly Oaks, at the Beaver Brook 
Reservation, has two courts. 
Boston 


Charles F. Weider Playground, on Dale 
St., Hyde Park, has two lighted courts. 

Charlesbank Park, on Charles St., West 
End, has four courts. Two are lighted. 

Constitution Beach, in Orient Heights, 
East Boston, has two courts. 

Francis D. Martini Music Shell, on 
Truman Parkway, Hyde Park, has two 
courts. 

John H. Dooley Memorial Playground, on 
Reservation Rd., Hyde Park, has two 
courts. 

Marine Park, on Day Blvd., South Boston, 
has two lighted courts. 

Msgr. Francis A. Ryan Memorial Play- 
ground, on River St., Mattapan, has 
one court 

North End Park, on Commercial St., 
North End, has two courts. 

Tenean Beach, on Conley St., 
Dorchester, has one court 

Dedham 

Riverdale Park, on Bridge St., has one 

court 
Everett 

Allied Veterans Memorial Recreation 

Center, on Elm St., has two courts 
Medford 

Hormel Stadium Area, on Veteran's 
Memorial Parkway, has four lighted 
courts 

Milton 

Houghtons Pond Recreation Center, at 
the Blue Hills Reservation on Rte. 128, 
exit 3, has one court. 


Nahant 
Nahant Beach, on Nahant Beach 
Parkway, has five courts. 
Quincy 
Willard St., at Shea Rink, has two courts. 
Somerville 


George Dilboy Field, on Alewife Brook 
Parkway, has two courts. 
Saxton J. Foss Park, on McGrath Hwy. at 
Broadway, has two courts. 
Watertown 
Canalouga Park, on Pleasant St., has 
one court 


See a sport 


SPORTS: 
SPECTATOR 


For those who like to watch, cheering a 
spectacular play or heroic effort is the 
next best thing to making one. 


BASEBALL 
Boston Red Sox. Some people have 
gone so far as to say that the Red Sox 
mean more to New England than 
baseball itself. They are right, if the 
ratings for the National. League games 
that used to be televised hereabouts are 
any indication. Anyway, this summer, 
New Englanders will get yet another 
season's worth of nail-biting baseball 





from the much-beloved, - much- 
belabored, league-champion Carmine 
Hose 


Day games start at .1:05 p.m. ahd 
night games start at 7:35 p.m. (the 
exceptions to this rule are noted in the 
schedule). Ticket prices range from $6 to 
$14. Group rates are available. The ticket 
office is open Mon. through Fri: from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
2'p.m. On the day of a game, if willbe 
apen until 7:30 .p.m.. Alt major. credit 
cards. are accepted. For: more’: infor- 
mation, call 267-8661. The home games 
on the schedule are as follows: 


game 

June 6 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in an 
afternoon game starting at 3:20 p.m. 

June 7 — vs. the Detroit Tigers .in an 
afternoon game 

June 19 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
a night game. 

June 20 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
an afternoon game starting at 1:25 
p.m 

June 21 — vs. the New York Yankees in 
an afternoon came 

June 22 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
a night game 

June 23 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
a night game. 

June 24 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
a night game. 

June 29 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game. 

June 30 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game. 

July 1 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 


night game. 
July 16 — vs. the Oakland A's in a night 
game. 





July 17 — vs. the Oakland A's in a night 


game. 

July 18 — vs. the Oakland A's in an 
afternoon game. 

July 19 — vs. the Oakland A’s in an 
afiernoon game. 

July 20 — vs. the California Angels in a 
night game. 

July 21 — vs. the California Angels in a 
night game. 

July 22 — vs. the California Angels in a 
night game. 

July 24 — vs. the Seattle Mariners in a 
night game. 

July 25 — vs. the Seattle Mariners in an 
afternoon game. 

July 26 — vs. the Seattle Mariners in an 
afternoon game. 

Aug. 7 — vs. the Kansas City Royals in a 
night game. 

Aug. 8 — vs. the Kansas City Royals in 
an afternoon game. 

Aug. 9 — vs. the Kansas City Royals in 
an afternoon game. 

Aug. 10 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays in a 
night game. 

Aug. 11 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays in a 
night game. 

Aug. 12 — vs. the Toronto Blue Jays in a 
night game. 

Aug. 14 — vs. the Texas Rangers in a 
night game starting at 5:05 p.m. 

Aug. 15 — vs. the Texas Rangers in an 
afternoon game starting 2.20 p.m. 

Aug. 16 — vs. the Texas Rangers in an 

afternoon game. 











DAVID SCHUSTER 





Aug. 21 — vs. the Minnesota Twins in a 
night game 

Aug. 22 — vs. the Minnesota Twins in an 
afternoon game. 

Aug. 23 — vs. the Minnesota Twins in an 
afternoon game. 

Aug. 24 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
a night game. 

Aug. 25 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
a night game. 

Aug. 26 — vs. the Chicago White Sox in 
a night game 

Sept. 4 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in a 
night game. 

Sept. 5 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in an 
afternoon game. 

Sept. 6 — vs. the Cleveland Indians in an 
afternoon game 

Sept. 7 — vs. the New York Yankees ina 
night game. 

Sept. 8 — vs. the New York Yankees in a 
night game. 

Sept. 9 — vs. the New York Yankees ina 
night game. 

Sept. 10 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game 

Sept. 11 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in a 
night game. 

Sept 12 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in 
an afternoon game 

Sept. 13 — vs. the Baltimore Orioles in 
an afternoon game 

Sept. 21 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game 

Sept. 22 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game 

Sept. 23 — vs. the Detroit Tigers in a 
night game. 

Oct. 2 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in a 
night game 

Oct. 3 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
an afternoon game 

Oct. 4 — vs. the Milwaukee Brewers in 
an afternoon game 

Parks League Baseball. No matter 

how much the Red Sox mean to New 

England, it is also said that no Bostonian 

can claim to be a real baseball fan unless 

he or she goes to see the teams from 

one of the three parks leagues in action 

when the Sox are out of town 
The Boston Senior Park League (for- 

merly the Bud Lite League) has 10 teams 

and is for men over 21. They play hard, 

because whoever comes in last gets 

bumped to make room for the winner of 

the Junior League championships. There 

are 20 teams in the Junior League, 

whose players are usually between 17 

and 21 years old. There is the All-City 

Youth League for high-school-age men 

and five other leagues for younger 

players. Their schedules start at the end 

of June and run until playoffs in August 
For more information about schedules 

and fields, contact Juan Flores, Boston 

Parks and Recreation Department, 

Room 816, City Hall, Boston 02201, or 

call 725-4006. 


BASKETBALL 
The Boston Basketball 
League (BNBL), run by the Boston 
Community Schools, is huge: 350 teams 
with over 3000 kids; all of them Boston 
residents. The league is divided into 19 
districts and two divisions, including a 
15-and-under division, a 19-and-under 
division, and a girls’ division. The BNBL 
schedule starts at the end of June and 
runs through August. Schedules and 


information are available from Boston 
Community Schools, 26 West St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02111, 725-4920. 


BICYCLE RACING 

You don't have to be a cycling pro to 
enjoy watching bicycle racing. Some of 
the events are road races, but many of 
them are criterium races ( i.e., laps of 
one to one-and-a-half miles), which make 
for good watching. Most events have 
races for women, juniors, and veterans, 
in addition to the adult male races. 
These events are free for spectators. 

For more information, contact Charles 
Smith, the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island district representative for the US 
Cycling Federation, at (401) 949-3286. 
For events in Connecticut, contact Sue 
D’Anniello in Hamden, CT, at (203) 
248-9082. For Maine and New Hamp- 
shire race information, contact Bruce 
Dresser at (203) 563-1183. You can also 
call the New England Bicycle Racing 
Association at 864-1300 or (203) 
563-1183. 


June 21 — The Nabisco Wheat Thins 
Mayor’s Cup Bike Race, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, MA, 244-1577. The race is 
50K for men and 30K for women. 
Opening ceremonies begin at noon and 
races begin at 1:30 p.m. on the per- 
imeter of Harvard Yard. Call for more 
information. 

July 5 — The Fitchburg-Longsjo 
Classic Bike Race, Fitchburg, MA, 
343-6487. The Olympic-qualifier 1's and 
2's Senior Professional Division race is 
50 miles long and begins at 2 p.m. in 
downtown Fitchburg. Five other events 
run throughout the day. Call for more 
information. 

Aug. 30 — Salem Witches Classic, 
Salem, MA, 745-6311. Women's 
criterium is 75 minutes long and begins 
at 3:50 p.m. Men's criterium is 105 
minutes and begins at 4:45 p.m. These 
are US Cycling Federation races, and 
prizes will be awarded by times and 
points. Call for more information. 


DRAG RACING 

New England Dragway, Rte. 27, Ep- 
ping, NH, (800) 322-1263. Motorcycle 
and auto drag racing every Sun., with 
gates opening at 8 a.m. Grudge races 
every Wed. at 6 p.m. On July 5, ‘‘Funny 
Cars under the Stars." On July 17, “Jet 
Cars under the Stars." On Aug. 1 and 2, 
the WCS Series Sportsman's Race. On 
Aug. 23, ‘Funny Car Classic."’ 


GAMES 


Listed below are events that comprise 
several sporting activities. Some involve 
single competitors tackling various feats 
of physical skill. Others pit individuals or 
teams against each other in a range of 
strenuous competitions. It all makes for 
good viewing. 


July 9 through 12 — The Bay State 
Games, Boston, MA. The games, which 
bring together 4000 athletes from 
throughout Massachusetts to compete 
in the state's Olympic-style sports festi- 
val, offer 20 sports with various divisions. 
The opening ceremonies at Boston 
Garden take place on. July 9. There will 
be events in track and field, basketball, 
diving, swimming, gymnastics, soccer, 
volleyball, weight lifting, and wrestling, 
among other sports, held at MIT, 
Harvard, Boston University, and UMass, 
Boston. There will also. be cycling on 
Memorial Dr. and rowing on the Charles 
River. For schedules and ticket infor- 
mation, contact the Bay State Games 
offices, Box 8336, Boston, MA 02114, or 
call 727-3227 

Aug. 2 — Over the River, Through the 
Woods Relay Race, Claremont, NH 
(603) 542-6281. Teams of from one to 
four people bike, canoe, and run through 
the New Hampshire countryside. Free 
for spectators. Call for more information 


/f you're not yet willing to give up your 
kingdom for a horse, you - may be when 
you see what these babies can do 
Listed below are some equine events 
that will,take your breath away, if for no 
other reason than the heat and dust 

Shows always start at 8 or 9 a.m. and 
run until they're finished. Classes sched- 
uled for the evening, though, are a formal 
affair, and even the horses are dressed 
for the occasion 

Finally, when you go up to pet the 
horses, keep in mind that some of them 
are worth more than you'll ever be. Pet 
them carefully 


June 9 through 13 — Connecticut 
Morgan Horse Show, Eastern States 
Exposition Grounds, 1305 Memorial 
Ave., West Springfield, MA. On June 12, 
see the “Circus with a Purpose” to 
benefit Paul Newman's Whole-in-the- 
Wall-Gang Camp. Events begin at 8 
a.m., except for the circus at 8 p.m., in 
the coliseum. Admission to circus, $4. 
Parking and admission to horse shows, 
free. For more information, call (203) 
pega 3 . ; 
June 1 1 — Yankee 
Apaloosa B stan, ~ Bok Eastern States 
Exposition Grounds, 1305 Memorial 
Ave., West Springfield, MA. These spot- 
ted horses were coveted by the Indians, 
and there aren't all that many in New 
England. Here's your chance to catch 
them in action. Events begin at 8 a.m. in 
the coliseum, Admission and parking, 
free. For more information, call (413) 
737-2443. 
June 20, 21, and 22 — Granite State 
Horse Show, Deerfield, NH. 
Follow Rte. 1 (Everett Turnpike) to Rte. 
43, Deerfield. Remember Justin 
Morgan's eponymous horse? These crit- 
ters-are all-his descendants-and; amaz- 





ingly enough, they all look just like him. 
Events begin on Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 a.m. 
and on Sun. at 9 a.m. Admission and 
ing, free. For more information, call 
(603) 485-4281. 
July 1 through 5 — New England 
Arabian Horse Show, Eastern States 
Exposition Grounds, 1305 Memorial 
Ave., West Springfield, MA. This event 
attracts the more athletic descendants 
of the Bedouins' small, desert-bred 
horses. (If you care about equine trivia, 
you'll be interested to know that Ara- 
bians have one less rib than any other 
type of horse; where was Adam when 
they needed him?) Events held in the 
coliseum. Admission and parking, free. 
For more information, call (203) 


529-4350. 

July 7 through 12 and 14 th 19 
— Killington Mountain Horse Ww, 
base lodge, Killington Ski and Summer 
Resort, Rams Head, VT. Two weeks of 
show jumping and hunter events. On 
July 19, the show will host the statewide 
Grand Prix of Vermont. Events start at 9 
a.m. For more information, call (802) 
422-3333. 

Aug. 6 through 9 — New England 
Quarter Horse Show, Eastern States 
Exposition Grounds, 1305 Memorial 
Ave., West Springfield, MA. Events 
begin at 8 a.m. in the coliseum. Ad- 
mission and parking, free. For more 
information, call (401) 568-6924. 

Aug. 8 through 15 — Massachusetts 
Morgan Horse Show, Eastern States 
Exposition Grounds, 1305 Memorial 
Ave., West Springfield, MA. Events 
begin at 8 a.m. in the coliseum. Ad- 
mission and parking, free. For more 
information, call (413) 967-4649. 

Aug. 16 — Manchester Horse Show, 
Hildene Meadowlands, River Rd., Man- 
chester. Events start at 8 a.m. and run 
the whole day. Nominal admission fee. 
For more information, call (802) 
362-1788. 

August 20 through 23 — International 
Jumping Derby, Glen Farm, 715 E. Main 
Rd., Portsmouth, RI. World-class riders 
compete for $100,000 in prize money. 
Here, what counts is that the horses 
make it over a break-neck course in the 
best possible time. Admission on Thurs 
and Fri., $5. Sat. is family day, with $8 
admission for adults, and. $4 for senior 
citizens and children. Admission on 
Sun.; $10. Children and senior citizens, 
$7. Parking included in admission. For 
more information, call (401) 849-2229 


HORSE RACING 
Suffolk Downs Race Track, Rte. 1, 
East Boston, MA, 567-3900. Ten races a 
day beginning at 1 p.m., every day 
except Tues. and Thurs 
Teletrack, 600 Long Wharf Dr., New 
Haven, CT, (203), 789-1943. Harness 
racing Mon. through Sat. Post time at 
Roosevelt Track, 7:30 p.m. and on 
Yonkers Track, 8,p.m. Thoroughbred 
racing Wed. through Mon.,. with post 
time for the first race at 1 p.m. (doors 
open one hour before race). 


JAI-ALAI 
Berenson’s Jai-Alai, 89 Weston St. 
(exit 33 off 1-91), Hartford, CT, (203) 
525-8611: Games on Tues. and Thurs. at 
6:45 p.m. Games on Fri. and Sat. at 6:30 
p.m.; and on Sun. at. 1 p.m. Matinees on 
special holidays. Pari-mutuel ; betting, 
restaurant, and cocktail lounge. 

Milford Jai-Alai, 311 Old Gate Ln. (exit 
40 off 1-95); Milford, CT, (203) 877-4242. 
Pari-mutuel betting, restaurants, and 
cocktail lounge. Call for schedule. 

Newport Jai-Alai, 150 Admiral Kalbfus 
Rd., at the base of Newport Bridge, 
Newport, Ri, (401) 849-5000. Toll-free 
from outside -Rhode Island, (800) 
556-6900. Open Mon. through Sat. at 
6:30 p.m. Matches start at 7:30 p.m 
Afternoon matches on Mon. and Sat. at 


noon. Pari-mutuel betting and _res- 
taurant. Season ends Oct. 12. 
POLO 


Hildene Meadowlands, on River Rad., 

Manchester, VT, (802) 362-1788. Call for. 

starting times. Nominal admission fee 

June 21 — Fido Dido Cup, Hildene vs. 
Quechee. 

July 19 — VAC Cup, Hildene vs. Fox 
Lea 

Aug. 23 — Sweet Flowering Investment 
Cup, Hildene vs. Great Barrington 

Sept. 20 — Equinox Cup, Hildene vs 
Sugarbush. 

Myopia Polo Grounds, Exit 20N off Rte 

128 on Rte. 1A, Hamilton, MA, 468-7956 

The season begins at the end of May 

and continues through the beginning of 

October. The QPA Celebrity Polo Tour- 

nament on Aug. 30, to benefit the March 

of Dimes, will.include such TV stars as 

Bill Devane and Doug Sheehan of 

‘Knots’ Landing,’ and Alex Cord of “Air 

Wolf.'’ Matches start at 3 p.m. and last 

about one-and-a-half hours. Refresh- 

ments and parking available at the field. 

Admission, $5. Children under 12, free 

The schedule is as follows: 

June 14 — Royal Viking Line Trophy 

June 21 — Pimm's Tailgate Sunday. 

June 28 — Bank of Boston Cham- 
pionship. 

July 5 — Navy Yard High-Goal Invita- 
tional. 

July 12 and 19 — BMW East Coast 
Open. 

July 26 — New England Trophy. 

Aug. 12 — WSSH President's Cup. 

Aug. 9 — Gold Mallet Cup. 

Aug. 16 through 23 — Ritz-Carlton 

irman's Cup. 
Aug. 30 — QPA Celebrity Polo Tour- 


nament. 
SOFTBALL 
Parks League Softball. Area softball 
leagues are a recent spin-off from the 
baseball leagues, run by the Boston 














Parks and Recreation Department. The 
season runs through August. In women's 
softball, there are eight leagues and 64 
teams. In men's softball, there are 15 
leagues. There are 14 to 28 games a 
season with games Mon. through Fri. at 
6 p.m. and on weekends. For more 
information, contact Juan Flores at 
725-3240. 


STOCK CAR RACING 
Don't laugh — this is the second-most- 
attended spectator sport in the hemi- 
sphere. Sit in the grandstand and share 
the vicarious thrill of driving to endanger 
with no cops in sight. All in all, though, 
it's safer than Mass Ave during rush 
hour. 


Riverside Park, Rte. 159, Agawam, MA, 
(413) 786-9300. NASCAR-sanctioned 
stock-car and modified-auto racing 
every Sat. at 7 p.m. On selected 
Sundays, there are ‘‘Demolition 
Derbies" or ‘‘Endoro’’ races. Admission, 
$6.95. Children under 8, 95 cents. 
Seekonk Speedway, Rte. 6, Seekonk, 
MA, 336-8488. Mini-modified, pro-stock, 
charger, and street-stock racing on Sat. 
at 7 p.m. Special events on holiday 
weekends. Admission, $7. Children 
under 12, $2. 

Stafford Motor Speedway, Rte. 140, 
Stafford Springs, CT, (203) 684-2783. 
NASCAR Winston Tour racing every Fri 
night at 8 p.m. with modifieds, SK- 
modifieds, and late-model stock cars. 
Admission, $7. Children under 12, $2. 
Thompson Speedway, Rte. 193, off 
Rte. 395, Thompson, CT, (203) 923-9591. 
SK-modified and late-model stock-car 
racing every Sun. at 6 p.m. from July 1 
through the end of Sept. Admission, $7. 
Children, $2. 


TENNIS 

Head Classic Tennis Tournament, 
Topnotch at Stowe, VT, (802) 253-7194. 
July 22 through 26, a competition 
featuring 12 of the world's top pro- 
fessional male players. Tickets, $8 to 
$17, depending on whether you want to 
see the beginning or end of the tour- 
nament. 

US Pro Tennis Championships at 
Longwood, 564 Hammond St., 
Chestnut Hill, MA, 731-4500. Top male 
players compete July 6 through 12. 
Tickets, $8 to $26, depending on 
whether it is the first or second week, 
afternoon or night. Group discounts and 
full- and mini-series tickets available. 
Virginia Slims Hall of Fame Classic, 
Newport Tennis Halil of Fame, 194 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri, (401) 
849-6053. Women's professional 
matches are held July 13 through 19. 
Tickets, $7 to $22. 

Volvo Hall of Fame Tennis Cham- 
pionships, Newport Tennis Hall of 
Fame, 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri, 
(401) 849-6053. Men's professional 
matches are held July 6 through 12. 
Tickets, $7 to $22. 
Volvo international Tennis Tour- 
nament, Stratton Mountain Resort, VT, 
(802) 297-2200. Located on Rte. 30 
between Brattleboro and Manchester, 
VT. Men's professional matches are held 
a My through 9. Tickets, $10.50 to 
19.50. 


YACHT RACING 
Fred J. Dion Cup, Salem Harbor, Salem, 
MA, 744-0844. The traditional wooden- 
boat regatta begins on July 25 with 40 to 
50 32- to 72-foot boats that were built 
before 1955. They start and finish in 
Salem Harbor, and spectators will have a 
good view from Winter Island Park, a 
nice grassy park that juts out into the 
harbor. 
Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard, MA, 627 . July 
20 through 25, 100 large ocean boats 
brave the high seas. The 50 to 60 
smaller, one-design boats will also race. 
The boat parade begins in Edgartown, 
each morning at 10 a.m. for the 11 a.m. 
start and can be viewed from anywhere 
along the Edgartown waterfront. 
Gloucester Schooner Festival, 
Gloucester, MA. The festival, on Sept. 5 
and 6, includes the Mayor's Race for 
100-foot schooners and other ciasses, 
as well as a parade of sail and other 
maritime activities. Stage Fort Park and 
Stacey Blvd. are the best spots for the 
land-bound to view the races. For more 
information, call the Cape Ann Chamber 
of Commerce at 283-1601. 
international Dory Races, Gloucester, 
MA. Gloucester vs. Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, on June 20 . The best viewing is 
from the State Fish Pier. For more 
information, call the Gloucester Inter- 
national Dory Racing Committee at 
283-1601. 


Deep waters still run 


WATER STUFF 


Once in a while, we all get the urge to 
rediscover our roots. And what grand- 
parent could provide a more fulfilling, if 
bumpy, ride down memory lane than 
water, source of all life itself? A trip to the 
forebears can be more fun than a simple 
dunk in murky primordial soup. Show the 
old folks how far mankind has come: ride 
above the waves in the vehicle of your 
choice, and check out how the cousins 
are doing — you know, the scaly ones 
who never left home. 


CANOES 
Canoe canoe? if you can't, can you 
swim? Travel by paddle, but don't get 
caught up any creek without it. 

The canoe-rental places listed below 
that aren't situated right on the water 
often rent roof carriers for your car. Call 
Continued on page 40 











Dogs, cats and other animaisare suffering 
in Massachusetts laboratories. To find 
out how we are working to help these 
and other animals, call or write to CEASE. 


CEASE 

P.O. Box 27 
Cambridge, MA 02238 
(617) 868-2350 

















QUIRK: 


‘‘Servicing your car needs 


this summer.”’ 
a 





* Tires, Michelin, General, . 
Bridgeston, Goodyear Tune-uos al 
° Brakes ¢ Alignments, 2 wheel & if 
* Monroe shocks, gas 4 wheel “g D \ 
McPhearson struts ¢ Lube, oil and filters 2.) 
e Exhaust * Free inspections ? 
¢ Belts, hoses ¢ Free written estimates ti 
Centrally located just seconds from Watertown Mall. eis i 





275 Arsenal Street, Watertown 





Drafting table — $99! 


List $132.95 
Now $ 99.00 





30” 42” folds “and 


Optio 


The place for art, 


You save$ 33.95 


office & college 


supplies 
KENMORE SQ DOWNTOWN 
266-6203 542-0001 








Mon. - Fri. 7:30 - 5:00 CALL FOR QUOTE 
Sat. 7:30 - noon 924-8700 











‘and Sunday through June 14 and Saturdays only 





t Sail For ASummer 


Of Exciting Cruises! 


GEORGE'S ISLAND AND 
OUTER HARBOR 
Experience the beauty of the Outer Harbor and 
Islands from a multi-decked Bay State boat and 
explore George’s Island State Park, the site of historic 
Fort Warren. Enjoy this 90-minute narrated roundtrip 
sightseeing cruise, stop at George's Island and take 
a later cruise back to Boston or take a free water taxi 
to other Harbor Islands. 


USS CONSTITUTION/ 

INNER HARBOR CRUISE 

This great 55-minute narrated sail through Boston's 
historic harbor is Boston's most popular. This cruise 
is highlighted with a stop at “Old Ironsides”, the 
USS Constitution. You may visit on board and catch 
the next Bay State boat back to Long Wharf. 


PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD 

For a rewarding day-long experience, sail to the 
Cape's most colorful town aboard Boston's largest, 
most comfortable vessel, the PROVINCETOWN II. 
You will have time to enjoy the sites of Provincetown, 
i's winding streets, it's maritime history and the 
many treasure-filled art galleries and craft shops. 
Sail from Commonwealth Pier or take a water shuttle 
from Long Wharf ($1.00) at 9:00am and upon retum. 
Weekends through October 13, including Memorial 
Day. Daily June 13 - September 7. 


WHALE WATCHES 

You'll have more fun sailing to the whales aboard 
Boston’s most comfortable whale watch ships. 
From Moby Dick fo the great white, whales have 
fascinated all of us for decades. Now, you can view 
the incredible spectacle of the great Atlantic whales 
at their traditional gathering spot near Stellwagon 


Bank off Cape Cod. See the whales every Saturday LUNCH CRUISE 


Refresh your day with a cruise around Boston's 
majestic inner harbor. 


DINNER CRUISE 

Cruise, dine and dance a romantic evening away on 
our special 3-hour harbor dinner cruise. Feast on a 
gourmet hot and cold buffet. 


June 20 through September 7, including 
Memorial Day. 


NANTASKET BEACH SIGHTSEEING 

Cruise to Boston’s most popular Nantasket Beach in 
Hull. Sail there with Bay State Cruises and take in the 
beauty of Boston’s South Shore and Outer islands 
during this narrated cruise. Spend the day biking, 

swimming or strolling or take the 

three hour round trip just for the 

beauty of it. 


OTHER CRUISES INCLUDE COMMUTER SERVICE 
AND SPECIALTY CRUISES — CALL US FOR SPECIAL 
GROUP RATES AND CHARTER INFORMATION 


Call (617) 723-7800 for general 
information and 723-4064 for 
recorded schedules. Some cruises a FA | 
require advance reservation 
Reserve tickets on your “oe 
or VISA credit cards by calling 
(617) 723-4027 


yar Red Ticket Office, Long Wharf, Boston 


TICKETS 
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PROVINCETOWN II 
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3 
Arve. Commonwealth Pier, South Boston 6 
Round trip, same Adults $20. Children $13 
One way: Adults $13. Children $10. Bicycles $3 


WHALE WATCHES 
Leave: Long Whort 
Commonweolth Pier 


Return 
Adults $18. Children $12 


Round trp: Adults $6. Children $3 
One way: Adults $4. Children $2 


NANTASKET BEACH to GEORGE'S ISLAND 
Leave: Nontasket Beach 

Artive: George's isiand 

Leave: George's island 

Arrive: Nantasket Beach 

Adults $3. Children $2 

GEORGE'S ISLAND and OUTER HARBOR 


WEEKDAYS. Leuve a) Whart Leave George's Isiand 
10:00 am 10:45 am 


1:00 pm 1.45 pm 
2:00 pm (island drop off only) 
3:00 pm 3.45 pm 
WEEKENDS: Leave -_ Whart, —_ Leave George's island 
10:00 am 10:45 am 
12:00 12:45 pm 
1.00 pm (island drop off only) 
3.00 pm 3.45 pm 
5.00 pm 5.45 pm 
Adults $3. Children $2 
PEDDOCK’S ISLAND 
Leave. Long Whart 10:00 am 


Leave: Peddock’s Isiand (weekends) 4.15 pm 
(weekdays) 4.00 pm 
Adults $4 Children $2 

USS CONSTITUTION and INNER HARBOR 

Sails every hour on the half four 

10.30 am - 530 pm 

Adults $4. Children $2 


LUNCH CRUISE 


Leave Long Whort 1215 pm 
Returm. Long Whort 12.45 pm 
$1. Per Person 

DINNER CRUISE 





Every Thursday, June 25 - September |0 
$25. per person, cash beverage and 
seafood bars available 





We've Got More Going For You. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
723-7800 
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LET US DO YOUR DESK TOP PUBLISHING 
Harvard Document . 
& Printing — 


FAST, FAST SERVICE ON OUR 
HIGH SPEED XEROX 1090 


ALSO QUALITY OFFSET PRINTING 
FOR DETAILED PRICE INFORMATION CALL 


184 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 426- 1860 


- 

c 

< MAY SPECIAL AG 
Z XEROX COPIES 4.“ 
= 25 Copy Minimum C With This Ad 

= 1 or More Originals EACH 

. 
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STYLING SALONS 
We ve got the style for you. 





























~ #3) the look that gets the looks 





For the Look That 
Gets the Looks 


There's only one place to 
go when you need to get 


Command Performance, 
we'll show you the 
difference between just 
another haircut and a 
great hair design. 


Early Week Specials 
1 Monday-Tuesday- 
™@\ Wednesday only 


Performance Perm 
Sale Save 30% 

Reg. $65.00 Now $45.50 
Not applicable to partial perms 
Offer not valid in conjunction 


with other discounts 
Offer expires 6/30/87 


545 Boylston St. 
Copley Square 
262-5889 


Mon.-Fri. 9am to 8 pm 
Sat. 9 am-6 pm 











it’s Best In 


BAR HARBOR 


& Acadia National Park 


SPRINGTIME 
IN BAR HARBOR IS TIME OF 
EXCITEMENT AND BEAUTY. 


BAR HARBOR CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Box BG, Bar Harbor, ME. 04609 


IN-TOWN BAR HARBOR 
Comfortable Accommodations 


Affordable Price 
(207) 288-3188 














Malel 


BAR HARBOR, ME. 
PHONE (207) 288-9703 












ATLANTIC OAKES 


- the - Sea 


Open all year 
Conference room 
Groups welcome! 

Tennis and Sailing 
lessons 
Guest moorings. 





ON THE SHORE 108 ROOMS 


(207) 288-5801 
Box 3, Bar Harbor, ME. 
04609 





A Bed & Breakfast Inn 


Black 


Rriar 


Inn 


10 Summer Street¢Bar Harbor, Maine 04609 
Barbara and Jim Kelly, Innkeepers Tel: (207) 288-5091 





Spectacular 
Ocean 
View 
Located off 
Route 3 away 
from highway 
noise 


ATLANTIC 
E 





HIGH BROOK RD. 
(207) 288-9786 BAR HARBOR. ME. 04609 
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WATER CONTINUED 

for details. Most canoe renters require 
some deposit, especially if you load the 
canoe up and take it away. 


Carroll’s Bait and Goods, 
Rte. 1A, Norfolk (one mile south of 
Walpole Prison),. 384-8322. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Fri. from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open on Sat. 
and Sun. from 6:30 am. to 6 p.m. 
Canoes and rowboats rent for $9 and 
$20 per day. Paddleboats are $30 per 
day. Group rentals are also possible. 
They deliver and pick up canoes within a 
25-mile radius for $18 to $25-per canoe, 
depending on how far away you go. 
Charlies River Canoe Service, 2401 
Commonwealth Ave., Newton, 965-5110. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from noon to 8 
p.m., and on Sat., Sun., and holidays 
from 9 a.m: to 8 p.m. Weekday rates are 
$5 for the. first hour and $4 each 
additional hour. Weekend and holiday 
rates are $6 for the first hour and $5 each 
additional hour. Rowing shells are $10 for 
the first hour and $4 each additional 
hour. Kayaks are $6 for the first hour and 
$5 for each additional hour. Instructions 
and trip organizing are available. 

Foote Brothers, 356 Topsfield Rd., 
Ipswich, 356-9771. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. All-day rentals are 
$10 on weekdays and $12 on weekends. 
Three-week advance reservations are 
suggested for weekend outings. Four- to 
eight-hour trips (17 to 35 miles) are 
offered for $25 per person. Weekend 
trips, $120 per person. Group rates 
available. 
South Bridge Boat House, Rte. 62 
(Main St.), Concord, 369-9438. Take the 
Boston-Maine Railroad to the Concord 
stop. It's a five-minute walk from the 
stop. Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to dusk. Direct access to 18 miles of 
the Concord River and within easy 
paddling distance of the Sudbury and 
Assabet Rivers. Weekday rental rates 
are $5 per hour and $22 per day. 
Weekend and holiday rates are $6.30 per 
hour and $26.50 per day. Student rates 
are $3.75 per hour and $21 per day, 
weekdays only. Group rates (five or more 
canoes) on weekdays are $4.75 per hour 
and $17 per day, and on Sat., $5.75 per 
hour and $25 per day. Instructions and 
take-away rentals are available. 


CHARTER BOATS 
AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern Ave. 
Bridge, Boston, 426-8419. A 200-passen- 
ger double-decker is available for day 
and night charter. Prices quoted on 
request. 
Bay State-Provincetown Cruises, 20 
Long Wharf (near the Aquarium) or 
Commonwealth Pier at Northern Ave., 
Boston, 723-7800. Six vessels (sail and 
motor) capable of holding from 149 to 
1100 passengers are available. Call for 
prices. 
Boston Harbor Cruises, 1 Long Wharf, 
Boston, 227-4320. Five 65-foot motor 
vessels capable of carrying between 146 
and 550 passengers apiece with prices 
ranaing from $200 per hour to $660 per 
hour. Call for specifics. 
Captain Bill and Sons, 75 Essex Ave., 
Yankee Fleet Sport Fishing Dock at 
Cape Ann Marina, Gloucester, 283-6995, 
and at Rose's Wharf, Gloucester. 
Charters available for eight- to nine-hour 
trips that on weekdays cost $600 per 
day or $24 per person (whichever is 
greater), and on weekends and holidays 
cost $900 per day or $25 per person. 
Rod and reel included on fishing trips. A 
nighttime bluefishing charter leaves at 
7:30 p.m., returns at 2 a.m., and costs 
$24 per person. Evening cruises around 
the cape are available for $125 to $150 
per hour. Charters for harbor cruises are 
also available at varying prices. 
Casco Bay Lines, Custom House 
Wharf, Portland, ME, (207) 774-7871 
Three boats holding up to 250 
passengers. Prices range from $7.25 to 
$8.50 per person. 
Hy-Line Cruises, Ocean Street Dock, 
Hyannis, 775-7185. Vessels capable of 
holding from 50 to 250 people available 
for fishing, sightseeing, and cruising to 
Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. Cater- 
ing available. Call for specifics. 
The Mary Elizabeth, Town Wharf, 254 
Sandwich St., Plymouth, 746-4809. Char- 
ter boat available for $600 holds 49 
people. Four-and-a-half-hour excursions. 
Call for specifics. See listing under 
‘Whale Watching." 
Mass Bay Lines, 344 Atlantic Ave., 
(south side of Harbor Towers), 749-4500. 
Six'vessels that can hold from 100 to 450 
paxsengers. Call for price information. 
Seven Seas Whale Watch, Seven 
Seas Wharf, off Rogers St., Gloucester, 
283-1776. The Privateer, a 90-foot steel- 
hull boat, which carries 149 passengers, 
and the Privateer Il, which carries 100 
passengers, are available. Call for 
prices. 
Yankee Fi Fleet, Cape Ann 
Marina, 75 Essex Ave. (Rte. 133), off Rte. 
128 (exit 14), Gloucester, 283-0313. 
Twelve boats (35-foot to 100-foot) that 
hold from 6 to 140 people. Call for prices 


EXCURSIONS 

AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern Ave. 
Bridge, Boston, 426-8419. Cruises to 
Rocky Neck Art Colony in Gloucester sail 
Sun. through Fri. at 10 a.m. and return at 
5 p.m. Round-trip price for adults, 16.50. 
Children under 13, $9. Senior citizens on 
weekdays, $11. See listing under 
“Whale Watching." 

Atlantic Clipper, Box 3330, Mayflower Ii, 
State Pier, (adjacent to Plymouth Rock) 
Plymouth, 747-2400, and Fisherman's 
Wharf Marina, Provincetown, 487-2274. 
Dinner, theater, and music cruises on 
the 105-foot Atlantic Clipper during the 
week and on the weekend. See listing 


under “Whale Watching” for more infor- 
mation. 
Bay State-Provincetown Cruises, 
Long Wharf (near the Aquarium) or 
Commonwealth Pier at Northern Ave., 
Boston, 723-7800. The ticket office is the 
little red building halfway down the 
wharf. Set sail for Provincetown and 
save the gas that it takes to drive around 
the elbow of the Cape. Regular daily 
trips begin June 13 from Commonwealth 
Pier. Steamships leave every day at 9:30 
a.m. and arrive at 12:30 p.m. (A shuttle 
from Long Wharf to Commonwealth Pier 
departs at 9 a.m. and costs $1.) Coming 
back, ships depart from McMillan Wharf 
in P-town at 3:30 p.m. and arrive in 
Boston at 6:30 p.m. Round-trip, same- 
day fares, $20. Children under 12, $13. 
pe $3 each way. One-way fares, 
13. 
— The Boston Outer Harbor-Georges 
Island cruise departs from Long Wharf 
Mon. through Fri. at 10.a.m., 1 p.m., and 
3 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. at 10 a.m., 
noon, 3 p.m., and 5 p.m. These narrated 
excursions last 90 minutes and offer the 
option of stopping over for a visit to 
Georges Island. The trip costs $3 for 
adults, $2 for children. 
— Trips to Nantasket are also offered 
with boats leaving from Long Wharf 
weekdays at 10 am. and 2 p.m. 
returning at noon and. 3:45 p.m., and 
leaving weekends at 10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 
5:30 p.m., returning at 11:30 a.m., 3:30 
p.m., and 7 p.m. They last 80 minutes 
and offer the option of visiting Nantasket 
Beach. The trip costs $6 for adults and 
$3 for children under 12. 
— The Inner-Harbor Constitution cruise 
departs from Long Wharf every hour on 
the half-hour from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
The tour offers the option of visiting the 
USS Constitution. The 55-minute trip is 
$4 for adults and $2 for children under 
12. 
Bestcruise, 66 Long Wharf - Pier, 
720-5540. Sails from Long Wharf in Pier 
7. The three-hour entertainment cruises 
set out every Thurs. through Sat. from 
June until Sept. Comedy cruises on Sat. 
feature two or three comedians. All 
cruises leave at 8 p.m. The boat has 
three decks, two with entertainment. 
Boats sail rain or shine. Tickets $14 and 


up. 
Boston by Sail, Lewis Wharf, Boston 
742-3313. Harbor cruises on captained 
sailboats, including 23-foot Sonars, 
O'Day 27's, and others. Boats hold up to 
six passengers. One-hour cruises depart 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Fare for 
the one-hour cruise is $20. Children 
under 16, $10. Senior citizens, $15. 
There is also a 90-minute sunset cruise 
for $25 per passenger. Extended cruises 
or special charters available. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 

Boston Harbor Cruises, 1 Long Wharf 
(the gray ticket office), Boston, 
227-4320. Narrated 90-minute sightsee- 
ing cruises in and around Boston Harbor, 
with boats leaving seven days a week at 
11 am., 1 p.m., and 3 p.m. Sunset 
cocktail cruises, nightly at 7 p.m., feature 
drinks and narration. Fare, $6. Senior 
citizens, $5. Children under 12, $3. The 
45-minute Constitution Cruise, which is 
also narrated and offers the opportunity 
to sail aboard the USS Constitution, 
leaves seven days a week on the haif- 
hour from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The 
ferry service to Georges Island sets out 
every day at 10 a.m., noon, 2 p.m., and 4 
p.m. Fares for either the Constitution or 
George Island cruise, $4. Senior citizens, 
$3.50. Children under 12, $3. 

Cape Cod Canal Cruises, Onset Bay 
Town Pier, Onset, 295-3883. Two- and 
three-hour cruises are offered seven 
days a week from June through Oct. 13 
along the canal. The three-hour cruise 
sets out at 10:15 a.m. and costs $7.50. 
Children 6 through 12, $3.50. The two- 
hour trip leaves at 1:30, 4, and 7 p.m. and 
costs $5.50. Children, $2.50. Senior 
citizen days, with a $1 fare reduction, are 
Mon. and Fri. Cocktail, Sunday jazz, 
moonlight, and live music cruises offered 
also. Call for more information. 

Casco Bay Lines, Custom House 
Wharf, Portland, ME, (207) 774-7871. A 
series of cruises through Casco Bay that 
last between one and four hours, with 24 
trips offered daily to six islands. Prices 
range from $4 to $10.75. Also, an island 
lobster bake for $19.50 per person. Call 
for more information. 

Gloucester Sightseeing Cruises, 
Rose's Wharf, 415 Main St., Gloucester, 
283-5110. Narrated tours of Gloucester 
Harbor on the Dixie Belle. Cruises leave 
every hour between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Fare is $5. Children, $3. No reservations 
necessary. 

Hy-Line Cruises, Ocean Street Dock, 
Hyannis, 775-7185. Nine trips daily to 
Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. Boats 
leave Sun. through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 
6:10 p.m., with the last one returning at 
10:25 p. m. On Fri. boats leave until 8:10 
p.m., with the last one returning at 12:45 
a.m. The trip to Nantucket takes two 
hours and the boat to Martha's Vineyard 
takes one hour and 45 minutes. No fuel- 
burning vehicles allowed (bicycles are 
the most sophisticated machines al- 
lowed on board). Round-trip, same-day 
excursions offer four hours on either 
island. Round-trip fares, $18. Children 3 
through 12, $9. One-way fares, $9 
Children, $4.50. Bicycles are $4 one way 
All round-trip, same-day seats are 
guaranteed for return voyage. Reserva- 
tions accepted. 

— Hyannis Port harbor cruises leave 
every half-hour from 9 a.m. to 7:15 p.m. 
and offer a commentary on the surround- 
ings. Fares are $6. Children 12 and 
under, $2. The 6:15 and-7 p.m. trips are 
cocktail cruises. No reservations: 
needed 


- Deep-sea-fishing cruises depart in 


the mornings at 7:30 and 8 a.m., and in 
the afternoons at 1 and 1:30 p.m. Fares 
are $14.Children under 13 accompanied 
by an adult, $9. Bait is provided. Rods 
and reels may be rented for $1 apiece. 
Reservations required. 

Island Queen, Falmouth Harbor, 
Falmouth Hts. Rd., off Main St. and Rte. 
28, Falmouth, . Seven de- 
partures daily for Martha's Vineyard. The 
first boat sets sail at 9 a.m. and the last 
at 6:15 p.m. Round-trip fares are 
$7.50.Children 6 through 13, $4. One- 
way fares are $4. Children, $2. Bicycles 
are $5 round-trip, $3 one way. 

— The Cape Cod Canal cruise leaves on 
Tues. and Thurs. at 7:30 p.m., lasts four 
hours, and costs $16 per couple. 
Cocktails are served. Proof of age 
required. Reservations necessary. 
Marine Atlantic (formerly CN Marine 
System), at the International Ferry Ter- 
minal, Rte. 3, just before Bar Harbor, ME, 
(207) 288-3395 or (800) 341-7981. The 
six-hour ferry service from Bar Harbor to 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, sets out seven 
days a week at 8 a.m. from Bar Harbor 
and 4:30 p.m. from Yarmouth. The ferry 
offers two bars, a dining room, a duty- 
free shop, a casino,bingo, and movies. 
One-way fares are $31. Children 5 
througj 12, $15.50. Automobiles cost at 
least $60. Day cabins cost $28. Two- to 
three-week advance reservations are 
strongly suggested because a waiting 
list often develops. 

Mass Bay Lines, 344 Atlantic Ave. 
(south side of Harbor Towers), 542-8000 
and 749-4500. Cruises to Georges Island 
depart seven days a week, starting in 
July, at 10 a.m., 12:30 p.m., and 3 p.m., 
and they return at 11:15a.m.,2p.m., and 
4 p.m. Harbor tours last two hours, or 
boats can be chartered for the whole 
day. Fare, $4. 

— A dinner cruise features a buffet 
dinner and dancing. Call for departure 
days, times, and prices. Clambakes are 
also available. 

— The Commuter Boat to Boston from 
the Hingham Shipyard departs Mon. 
through Fri. at 7:10 a.m. and returns from 
Rowes Wharf in Boston at 5:10 p.m. The 
trip lasts 35 to 40 minutes and costs $24 
for 10 rides, or $3 per ride 

Steamship Authority, Box 284, Woods 
Hole, 540-2022. Offers ferry service to 
Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket year- 
round. 

— Boats from Woods Hole to Martha's 
Vineyard leave 14 times a day, starting 
at 7 a.m. Mon. through Sat., and at 8 a.m. 
on Sun. The 45-minute trip costs $7.50 
roundtrip. Children 5 through 15, $3.80. 
No passenger reservations, but reserva- 
tions are suggested for vehicles. Bikes, 
$5 round trip. 

— Boats leave the South St. Dock in 
Hyannis for Nantucket seven days at 
9:30 a.m., 1:45 p.m., 3:30 p.m., and 9:30 
p.m. Return trips depart from Nantucket 
at 6:30 a.m., 12:30 p.m., and 6:30 p.m. 
The trip lasts two hours and 30 minutes 
and costs $17 round-trip. Boats also 
leave from Woods Hole to Nantucket at 7 
a.m. and return at 4:30 p.m. Price is $17 
roundtrip. Children 5 through 15, half 
fare. Reservations for vehicles are sug- 
gested. Bikes, $8 round trip. 

— The Star Island Stopover Excursion 
features a walk around the island that is 
available to the first 100 people. This 
narrated cruise leaves at 11 a.m. and 
returns at 4:30 p.m. Fare, $13.50 
Children, $8.50. 

The Star Island Sunset Cocktail Ex- 
cursion leaves at 6 p.m. and returns at 
8:30 p.m. on the Oceanic. Fare, $7.50. 
Children, $5. 

— The Sunset Dinner Excursion begins 
June 19 and sets out’Mon. through Sat. 
at 6 p.m. and returns at 9 p.m. It has a 
different menu and a different price each 
night. Reservations and. pre-payment 
required. 

Water Music, Cambridge, 876-8742. 
Cabaret Jazz Cruises depart Fri. even- 
ings at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. from June 14 
through Sept. 6. The cruise leaves from 
Long Wharf, located between the 
Aquarium and Waterfront Park, Boston. 
Tickets are $11.50, and $13.50 for 
advance boarding. There will be a Royal 
Fireworks cruise on July 4th. Call for 
more information. 


FISHING 
Massachusetts 


Fishing is one sport that offers some 
tangible reward for the amateur. It's also 
guaranteed fun for everyone involved. 
Well, almost everyone. 


Freshwater 

Fishing in the ponds, lakes, streams, and 
rivers of Massachusetts requires a fish- 
ing license that, for a season, costs 
$12.50 for Massachusetts residents, 
$17.50 for non-residents, and $6.25 for 
resident senior citizens (free for those 
over 70 years old). A special seven-day 
license is available to non-residents for 
$11.50. 

The daily limit and the allowable size 
varies by type of fish and season. At 
present, Atlantic salmon is limited to one 
(with a minimum length of 15 inches), 
landlocked salmon is limited to two (with 
a minimum length of 18 inches). Northern 
Pike and Tiger Muskie are both limited to 
one, with a minimum length of 28 inches. 
No sturgeon fishing at all, as the fish is 
currently on the erdangered list. Trout 
catches are limited to six in Deerfield, 
Millers, and Swift Rivers, and to 12 in ali 
others providing that no more than six of 
them are more than 10 inches. Black 
bass is limited to five, with a minimum 
length of 12 inches. Pickerel is limited to 
five, with a minimum length of 15 inches. 
Shad is limited to six with no size limit. 

The Massachusetts Division of Fish- 
eries and Wildlife stocks many ponds 
and streams with trout. Jamaica Pond is 
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the only one that lies within Boston 
proper and a special permit is required 
— apply to the Parks and Recreation 
Dept., Room 816, City Hall, Boston 
02201. For a list of trout-stocked fishing 
spots, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the Massachusetts Division 
of Fisheries and Wildlife at the Saltonstall 
Building, Government Center, 100 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston 02202, or call 
727-3151. 

The Metro Parks division of the 
Metropolitan District Commission 
(727-5125) has fresh-water fishing areas 
open to public fishing as follows. 


Belchertown, Quabbin Reservoir. A 
25,216-acre water area located 65 miles 
west of Boston. 

Belmont, Mill Pond. Beaver Brook Res- 
ervation, Mill Street. 

Boston, Turtle Pond. Stony Brook Res- 
ervation, Enneking Parkway, Hyde Park. 
Boston to Weston, Charles River Shore 
fishing. 

Canton, Ponkapoag Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Rte. 138 to Randolph St. 
Malden, Felismere Pond. Fellsway East, 
children's fishing area. 

Medford, Quarter Mile Pond. Middlesex 
Fells Reservation, Mystic Valley 
Parkway. 

Medford/Winchester, Mystic Lakes. 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Mystic Val- 
ley Parkway. 

Milton, Houghton's Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Hillside St. 
Milton, Hultman's Pond. Blue Hills Res- 
ervation, Blue Hills Parkway and Canton 
St. 

Milton, Pine Tree Brook and Trout Pond. 
Blue Hills Reservation, near Harland St. 
and Unquity Rd. 

Milton/Canton, Blue Hills River. Blue 
Hills Reservation, Blue Hills Parkway and 
Canton St. 

Needham, Cutler Park. Near Kendrick 


St. 

Quincy, St. Mortiz Pond. Off Furnace 
Brook Parkway, West Quincy. 

Saugus, Pearce and Silver Lakes. 
Breakheart Reservation, Lynn Fells Res- 
ervation, near Rte 1. 

Stoneham, Dark Hollow Pond. Middle- 
sex Fells Reservation, Mystic Valley 
Pkwy. 

Winchester, Abijona River. Middlesex 
Fells Reservation, Mystic Valley Pkwy. 


Saltwater 

With more than 1900 miles of coastline, 
Massachusetts offers some of the finest 
saltwater fishing in the country. At 
various times, the coastal waters 
abound with striped bass, tuna, bluefish, 
pollock, mackerel, flounder, cod, and 
shad, to name some of the possibilities. 
Countless tiderips, beaches, embank- 
ments, piers, and jetties provide un- 
limited fishing opportunities for shore- 
based anglers. 

The following is a list of Boston-area 
piers and jetties that provide a free spot 
to toss a line in. For more information, 
contact the Massachusetts Division of 
Marine Fisheries, 100 Cambridge St., 
727-3193 


Boston, Castle island and City Point on 
Day Boulevard in South Boston have pier 
fishing. Rainbow Park at Commercial 
Point also has a pier. 

Cohasset, Cohasset Harbor has pier 
fishing. 

Duxbury, the Powder Point Bridge has 
pier fishing. Mattakeeset Court has pier 
fishing. 

Hull, tre A Street Pier and Pemberton 
Point have pier fishing. 

ipswich, Water Street has pier fishing. 
Lynn, Lynnway Marine at 180 Lynnway 
has pier fishing. The Lynn Fishing Pier, 
Lynnway at General Edwards Bridge, 
also has pier fishing. 

Marshfield, Damon's Point has pier 
fishing. 

Plymouth, Plymouth Harbor and the 
Pilgrim Power Station both have jetty 
fishing (around the nuclear-power sta- 
tion the fish glow quite nicely). 

Quincy, Black's Creek, Wollaston Beach 
on Quincy Shore Dr., offers surf casting. 
Revere, Holt's Pier, Simpson's Pier, and 
Captain Fowler's Marina have pier fish- 
ing. Revere Beach, along Revere Beach 
Bivd., offers beach fishing. 

Rockport, Granite Pier has pier fishing. 
Scituate, Scituate Harbor has pier and 
jetty fishing. 


MDC BOATING 

The Metro Parks division of the Metro- 
politan District Commission allows boat- 
ing on many of its ponds, lakes, rivers, 
and harbors. You can go out seven days 
a week from sunrise to sunset. Different 
areas allow different types of boats. 
Inflatable boats, when permitted at ail, 
must be registered by the Massachu- 
setts Division of Motorboats. For more 
information, call 727-5215. 


Biue Hilis Reservation, in the south- 
east section. of metropolitan Boston, 
Canton Ave., off Rte. 138, Milton, 
727-5215. Rowboats and small boats 
with electric motors are permitted on 
Ponkapoag Pond, but no boating is 
permitted on Houghton's Pond. 
Breakheart Reservation, northern sec- 
tion of metropolitan Boston (Saugus and 
Wakefield), off Lynn Felis Parkway, near 
Rte. 1, 727-5215. Pearce Lake and Silver 
Lake permit small boats without motors 
Charles River Reservation, Hopkinton 
to Boston Harbor, 782-2105. it starts and 
ends just like the Boston Marathon, but 
the river, unlike a crow, bends its way for 
64 miles. All types of boats (except 
inflatables) are permitted on the Charles 
River, the Broad Street Canal, the First 
Street Canal, and from the Inner Harbor 
to the-North Washington Street Bridge 
Continued on page 42 
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Because TeleFriend can 
help you have the best 
summer of your life. 

TeleFriend connects you | jew! 


with people who like to 1 550 8050 


1-550-8000 


Singles Over 18 


do the same things you 
do. Grownups over 30 











StELH4IR, 


NUDIST PARK 


NORTH WOODSTOCK ,CONNECTICUT 





Situated on 350 beautiful acres, 10 miles from Old 
Sturbridge Village at the Mass. state line. 
SWIMMING — TENNIS — 
SUNNING — CAMPING 
VOLLEYBALL — HIKING — SAUNA 

: — WHIRLPOOL 
ROOM RENTALS — CHILDREN’S 
PLAYGROUND 


A friendly, family-oriented nudist park founded in 1934 








Send stamped business envelope for brochure: 
SOLAIR, Box 187 Dept. P Southbridge, MA 
01550 


or call 203-928-9174 for reservations 











m Want to change conversation groups? 
mw Want a private line? 
Just press “0” for assistance—a TeleFriend exclusive! 


Call TeleFriend. Where friends meet and have fun for summer. 





Sports Line 1-550-7050 
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TeleFriend 


Where Friends Meet 





Cost is 20¢ for the first 
minute and 10¢ for each 
additional minute in the 
617 area code. 

















Visi the 
“Spirits” of Massachusetts 
at the Salem Witch Museum 1692. 


(We're Wicked Good!) 


Through modern technology 
and extensive historical research, 
our multi-sensory “time 
machine’ will take you back 
300 years. You're directly in 

the middle of one of the most 
important events in American 
history. . . 


THE WITCH HYSTERIA 
OF 1692. 


You won't want to miss this 
powerful presentation. It will 
fire your imagination. 
Open daily year-round except 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Hours: July and August 10 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. Fall, winter 
and spring 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Group rates 
available. 

















(617) 744-1692 


The Salem Witch Museum 


19% Washington Square North, Salem, Massachusetts 01970 
Easy To Reach By Public Transportation 
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Lynn Shore Reservation, the stretch of 
the North Shore beaches that passes 
through Lynn, off Rte. 1A, 727-5215. All 
types of boats (except inflatables) per- 
mitted off Kings Beach and in Lynn 
Harbor. 

Middlesex Fells Reservation, northern 
section of metropolitan Boston (Malden, 
Medford, Stoneham), off Rtes. 28 and 93, 


438-5690. No boating is permitted in 


Dark Hollow Pond in Stoneham or 
Quarter Mile Pond in Medford. 

Mystic Reservation, stretches be- 
tween and includes most of the Middle- 
sex Fells and Revere Beach Reserva- 
tions, off Rtes. 16, 38, and 3, 438-5690. 
Boats without motors are permitted. in 
the Upper Mystic Lake in Winchester, all 
types of boats (except inflatables) are 
allowed in the Lower Mystic Lakes and 
the Mystic River, and all types of boats 
(except inflatables) are permitted in the 
Chelsea Creek and the Chelsea. Head 
Works 

Nantasket Reservation, the coastline 
along the peninsula that stretches from 
Nantasket to Hull, 925-1777. All types of 
pleasure boats (except inflatables) are 
permitted on Boston Harbor 

Old Harbor Reservation, southern sec- 
tion of metropolitan Boston (Dorchester, 
Quincy) off Rte. 3, 727-5215. All types of 
pleasure boats (except inflatables) are 
permitted on Boston Harbor, Dorchester 
Inner and Outer Bays, Quincy Bay, 
Furnace Brook, and Neponset River 
(from the Granite Ave. Bridge to 
Dorchester Bay). 

Quabbin Reservoir, Belchertown, off 
Rte. 9, (413) 323-6921. This is the only 
MDC reservoir that allows any, type of 


, boating, and here it's limited to fishing. 


No pleasure boats. No inboard motor 
boats, and outboards are limited: to 20 
hersepower. Minirnum boat length is 12 


‘feet, and boats are limited to carrying 


three people. Boat rentals are $1 per 
hour with a maximum charge of $5 per 
day. The deposit is $5. Outboard motor 


charge of $6 and a maximum charge of 
$15 per day. The deposit is $20. For 
those fishing from shore, the fee is $2 for 
adults, $1 for senior citizens, and free for 
children under 15. Reservoir open for 
boating at 6.a.m. 

Revere Beach Reservation, the 
stretch of the North Shore beaches that 
passes through Revere, off Rte. 1A, 
727-5215. All types of pleasure boats 
(except inflatables) are permitted on 
Revere Beach. 

Winthrop Shore Reservation, 
Winthrop Parkway, off Rte. 145, 
727-5215. All types of pleasure boats 
(except inflatables) are permitted off 
Short Beach in Revere, Point Shirley in 
Winthrop, and Deer Island in East 


Boston 

SAILING 
Cast off and ride the wind. Feel the 
exhilaration of cutting through the water, 
the joy of the spray, the joy of the sway, 
and the thrill of capsizing 


Community Boating, 21 Embankment 
Rd. (on the banks of the Charles River 
between the Hatch Shell and the Long- 
fellow Bridge), 523-1038. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 1 p.m. to sunset, and 
on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 9 a.m. to 
sunset. This is a club, but membership is 
open to the public. One-month member- 
ships cost $55, three-month member- 
ships (75 days) cost $110, and full- 
season memberships (April 1 through 
Nov. 1) are $155. Youths (16 to 20 years 
old) and students with valid ID get 30 
day memberships for $40, 75 days for 
$80, and season memberships for $100. 
Full-sseason memberships for senior 
citizens cost $25. Juniors (10. through 
17), $1. Junior sailing hours are Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Those 
under 18 must be able to prove that they 
can swim 75 yards. Memberships in- 
clude the use of boats and beginning or 
advanced instruction. Over 100 sail- 
boats ranging from the basic Cape Cod 





cookouts, parties, and square dances 
are also offered. Members must be 
capable swimmers. 

Marblehead Sailing Club, 3 Front St., 
Marblehead, 639-1867." Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Learn-to-sail 
classes start at $245. Monthly member- 
ship, $205. Six-month family member- 
ship, $875. Other classes available. Call 
for more information. 


WHALE WATCHING 
Find out whar she blows 


AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern Ave. 
Bridge, Boston, 426-8419. Narrated trips 
every Saturday aboard the line's double- 
decker depart at 10 a.m. and return at 5 
p.m. Fare, $18. Children under. 13, $12. 
See listing under ‘Charter Boats'’ for 
further information. 

Atlantic Clipper Whaie Watch, Box 
3330, Mayflower II, State Pier, (adjacent 
to Plymouth Rock) Plymouth, 747-2400, 
and Fisherman's Wharf Marina, 
Provincetown, 487-2274. Whale watches 
available on weekends and weekdays. 
Fare, $15. Children 12 through 17, 
$11.50. Children 5 through 11, $8.50 
Group rates available. Call for times. See 
listing under “Excursions” for further 
information. 

Cape Ann Whale Watch, Rose's Wharf, 
415 Main St., Gloucester, 283-5110. 
Daunty Fleet land /i carry 49 passengers 
and set out seven days. a week at 8 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. The Daunty Fleet V, 
carrying 148 passengers, is also avail- 
able. The four-hour adventure is narrated 
by a naturalist. Snack bar with food and 
beer is available. Fare, $15. Children 
under 12, $10. Special rates. for senior 
citizens and groups, weekdays only. 
Reservations requested. 

Captain Bill and Sons, 75 Essex Ave., 
Yankee Fleet Sport Fishing Dock at 
Cape Ann Marina, Gloucester, 283-6995, 
and at Rose Wharf, Gloucester. Through 
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WATER CONTINUED rentals are $2 per hour, with a minimum Mercury to the high-performance Lasers the Summer, the whale watches set-out’ 
are available. Overnight camping, daily at 8:30 a.m., 9 a.m., and 2 p.m. 


Narrated by a marine naturalist. Refresh- 
ments available. Fare, $14. Senior 
citizens (weekdays only), $13. Children 
under 16, $10. Reservations suggested. 
Group rates available. See listing under 
“Charter Boats" fof additional infor- 
mation. 

Captain John Boat Tours, 117 Stand- 
ish Ave., Plymouth, 746-2643. Whale- 
watching tours set out daily at 8:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. Fare, $15. Children under 
12, $11. Senior citizens, $13. Reserva- 
tions required. 

Dolphin Fleet Boats, Macmillan Pier, 
Provincetown, 255-3857. Six trips daily 
aboard three 143-passenger boats leav- 
ing at 8 a.m., 8:30 a.m., 12:15 p.m., 1:15 
p.m., 1:45 p.m., 5.p.m., 5:30 p.m., and 6 
p.m. Trips last approximately four hours 
Narrated by a marine biologist. Fare, 
$15. Children under 12, $13. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 

Gloucester Whale Watch at the Yan- 
kee Fleet, Cape Ann Marina, 75 Essex 
Ave. (Rte. 133), off Rte. 128 (exit 14), 
Gloucester, 283-6089 or (800) 942-5464. 
The boats go out seven days from 8:30 
a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 to 6:30 p.m. 
Fully narrated by a naturalist. Snack bar 
Fare, $15. Seniors citizens on weekdays, 
$13. Children under 16, $10. Reserva- 
tions suggested, Private charters avail- 
able 

Mary Elizabeth Whale Watch. Town 
Wharf, 254 Sandwich St., Plymouth, 
746-4809. Chartered by Captain Tim 
Brady and sons. The whale watch leaves 
daily at 2 p.m. and returns at 6:30 p.m. 
Fare $15. Children, $10. Reservations 
suggested. 

Mingan Iisiand Cetacean Study Inc., 
Box 213, Beverly Farms 01950. Seven- 
and ten-day excursions in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to observe the great blue 
whale. Write for further information. 
Nature Sea-faris, 75 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, 283-8329. Two-day © ex- 
cursions in search of the sperm whale. 
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meals included. 

New England Aquarium Whale 
Watch, Central’ Wharf, Boston, 
973-5200. Whale-watch cruises set out 
seven days from the Aquarium dock 
aboard the Voyager. Cruises are approx- 
imately five-and-a-half hours long and 
depart Mon. through Fri. at 9 a.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. at 8.a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
An aquarium naturalist provides a com- 
mentary on whales, sea birds, and 
marine mammals. Concession stand on 
board. Fare, $22. Senior citizens, mem- 
bers of the military, and students, $18. 
Children undér 16, $16. No children 
under 3. Group rates available. Reserva- 
tions suggested. For more information, 
call 973-5277 

New England Whale Watch, Hilton's 
Dock, Newburyport, 465-7165 or 
462-8381. Sailing on weekends in June, 
and daily June 28 through Sept. Cruises 
set out at 9 a.m. and return at 3 p.m. 
Fully narrated. Snack bar. Fare, $20. 
Children under 13, $15. Reservations 
required. 

Seven Seas Whale Watch, Seven 
Seas Wharf, off Rogers St., Gloucester, 
283-1776. The Privateer |, a 90-foot, 149- 
passenger boat, and the Privateer Il, a 
65-foot, 100-passenger boat, set out 
daily at 8 a.m., 9:30 a.m, 1 p.m., and 2 
p.m. On Sat. and Sun. a sunset whale- 
watch cruise departs at 6 p.m. Cruises 
are four-and-a-half hours. Narrated, with 
sightings guaranteed. Full bar on board 
and light lunches available. Fare, $15. 
Children 12 and under, $12. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 

Web of Life Outdoor Education 
Center, Main St., Carver, 866-5353. This 
organization conducts whale watching 
trips on weekends in June and daily 
starting in July. Trips depart at 8:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. and last four-and-a-half 
hours. Fare, $15. Seniors, $13. Children, 
$11. Group rates available. Reservations 
required. 
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It’s more than just an 
Amusement Park... 
it’s an Experience! 


Once you've seen it 
you'll wonder why 
you waited so long! 


Rt. 95 South ® Exit 10 (Rt. 117 East) ® Follow the Signs 
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Best performing 
scooter for its size 


The Yamaha Riva Jog is 
the highest performing 
50cc scooter made. 

Plus, you get to go 
in style. The Jog looks 
great with bright bold 
colors for ’87. 

And, it gets great gas 
mileage. But who says 
economical has to mean 
uncomfortable. The Jog 
offers comfortable seat- 

- ing with a wide step- 
through floorboard 
to boot. 
The Riva Jog has a lot 
= of other features to offer, 
> including automatic 
\\ transmission, electric 
L\ start and a complete 
Fy line of accessory 
_7@y/ items. And we have a 
my” lot of other Yamaha Riva 
models to choose from. 
So, come in today. It 
costs nothing to look, 
and not much more 
- to own. 
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MOPED CITY 


1136 MASS. AVE. — NEAR HARVARD SQUARE 
491-5375 » CAMBRIDGE 


Sales « Service « Parts wVsA ovens Pocus Open.9-6.Mon.-Fri.;.9-5 Sat... 
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Forget your troubles. 


C’mon, get happy! 


Private and group lessons available. 
Beginner and performance rentals. 
Complete sailboard packages starting at 


$279.99. 


Beginner Special 
Bring in this ad by July 4 for complete package: 
board, rig, car racks, wetsuit — READY TO SAIL for only 


$429.99. 


_ Madd Mike’s Windsurfing 


Saatencchnsteyy 54 Thayer. Street, .Boston..451-6181..Lessons./.Rentals./. Beginner. & Custom. Boards / Wicked. Rad Garments 
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4 A WICKET GOOD TIME 


by Michael Gee 

Okay, so badminton isn’t exactly a sexy sport. Neither is 
horseshoes, or bocce. Croquet fares a little better in popular 
opinion, thanks to its Dick Diver-esque image, and volleyball's 
okay if you‘re Wilt Chamberlain. But, hey, if you can’t afford a 
tennis court there are other things you can do in your back 
yard. Herein, a look at the lawn games people play. 


MOUNTAIN DOIN’S 

by Helen Husher 

Perhaps it’s all that fresh air. It goes to their heads. The 
summer solstice rolls around and, next thing you know, 
Vermonters are doing all kinds of weird stuff, riding tricycles 
up mountains and conducting events like the ladies’ rolling- 
pin toss. But it sounds like fun. Really. You might want to check 
it out sometime this summer, so we‘ve taken the liberty of 
recommending a few highlights of the season. ‘Cause that's 
entertainment. 


SUMMER OF OUR DISCONTENT 

by Sally Cragin 

Most of us have memories of summer camp, not all of them 
fond. Like the time Jose fell out of the canoe and was bitten by 
a water moccasin. Or the time you slept out under the stars 
and got hypothermia. But think about it — who else ever let 
you eat hotdogs with chocolate sauce for breakfast? So you 
didn’t grow up to be Robert Peary, and the sight of animals 
without leashes makes you weak in the knees. It wasn’t just 
camp, it was an adventure. 


OF COURSES 

by Patrick McVay 

Whether you're an ace golfer or you don’t know a tee from a 
golf shoe, there are a number of courses in the Boston area 
that are worth a visit. Here we offer a few suggestions for 
places in which to participate in that most leisurely of sports. If 
you're worried about looking un-pro, just wear something 
ugly and pastel and yell '‘Four!’’ every so often. Uh, make that 
Fore.” 
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21 North End festivals 
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22 Submarines 

22 Swamps and shrines 
23 Topiary 

23 Touring 
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BANOBIE LAKE PARK 


NOW OPEN EVERY DAY 


New rides, games, shows 


ONE LOW PRICE 
Family Fun « Free Parking 
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lawn games as those sports 

that can be best played while 
dressed in white linen and drink- 
ing gin and tonics. Unfair, per- 
haps, but that’s the image these 
unfamiliar children’s pastimes 
call to mind for most adults. 
Every kid lucky enough to have a 
lawn has been exposed to cro- 
quet, but among grown-ups it’s 
not considered a totally dignified 
activity. Each year, like 
clockwork, the start of spring 
brings a network-news feature on 
the croquet tournaments of Palm 
Beach. As the competitors assure 
us that croquet affords cutthroat 
rivalries and thrills and chills 
galore, America decides that 
Scott Fitzgerald was right: the 
very rich are different from you 
and me. Obviously, they’re much 
sillier. 

And yet another quintessential 
yard-and-picnic game, vol- 
leyball, has no image problems at 
all. Top-notch volleyballers are 
associated with slam-bang ac- 
tion, floor burns, and picking up 
attractive members of the op- 
posite sex at Malibu Beach. The 
1984 women’s Olympic team 
spent four years training under a 
regimen so Spartan (no contact 
with families, for example) that 
the preparations of other athletes, 
such as marathoners or 
weightlifters, seemed positively 
sissified by comparison. 

It may. be argued that vol- 
leyball is regarded as a serious, if 
minor, sport because its stars are 
indeed gifted, disciplined 
athletes. I think that the real 


I t's probably unfair to define 


- secret to its respect came when 


people stopped playing it in the 
back yard and began playing it 
on sand. A spill in the sand is 
heroic and painful. A tumble into 
the begonias may be just as 
painful, but it looks childish 
somehow. It’s impossible to im- 
agine Wilt Chamberlain playing 
pick-up volleyball anywhere but 
on the beach. 

Another lawn game that takes 
more than its share of ridicule is 
badminton. In this case, equip- 
ment and nomenclature make the 
game appear funnier than it 
actually is. The net, a sort of 
shrunken volleyball net, and the 
rackets, which resemble 
elongated squash rackets, are 
innocuous enough. But no other 
sport has anything remotely re- 
sembling that odd rubber-and- 
plastic contraption that contes- 





A wicket good time 
Croquet, badminton, and other grass acts 


tants are supposed to hit back 
and forth across the net. This 
stand-in for a ball is a ridiculous 
object. Its name, shuttlecock, re- 
flects that fact. Say it three times 


fast, shuttlecock, shuttlecock, 
shuttlecock. Aren’t you starting 
to giggle? 


And for 95 percent of those 
who try a round (game, match, 
set, chukker, who knows?) of 
badminton, the shuttlecock be- 
comes the object of intense frus- 
tration. Unless struck in precisely 
the correct fashion, a shuttlecock 
has no aerodynamic qualities at. 
all. Most shots .drop limply at 
one’s feet, a few shoot straight 
down at incredible speeds, and 
fewer still describe a slow, erratic 
flight path rather like that of a 
Phil Niekro knuckleball before 
plunging harmlessly into the net.’ 
A badminton match between 
someone who can get the shut- 
tlecock in play on purpose and 
one of the rest of us usually ends 
with a racket thrown in anger 
well before match point. A con- 
test between two members of the 
incompetent majority ends by 
mutual consent when both play- 
ers tire of chasing after their own 
flubs. A match between two 
proficient players ends .. . well, I 
don’t know, I’ve never seen a 
match between two good bad- 
minton players. I know they exist . 
because in the teeny, tiny agate 
type of the World Almanac the 
results of the national cham- 
pionships are listed, right next to 
the section noting who caught 
the biggest muskellunge the year 
before. So somewhere out in this 
great land there is a group of 
badmintonists so dedicated to 
their game that they’ve gone to: 
the trouble and expense of stag- 
ing national championships. To - 
date, however, public interest has 
been limited. Badminton has yet 
to appear on ESPN, even at four 
in the morning. 

Most lawn games are of Eng- 
lish origin, but horseshoes is as 
American as an indicted city 
councilman. Strictly speaking, 
horseshoes isn’t a lawn game, it’s 
a dirt game. Nobody who’s gone 


by Michael Gee 


to the trouble of installing and 
maintaining a lawn is going to let 
people, even their close frierids, 
toss heavy metal objects into the 
Merion blue. Horseshoe pitching 
began in rural America’s 
barnyards. To most of us 
urbanites, it’s a mystery. Few of 
us ever master that peculiar 
underhanded motion necessary 
to spin the horseshoe on a flight 
line that will bring it somewhere 
in range of a ringer. For that 
matter, many city dwellers, when 
introduced to the game of horse- 
shoes, first have to be told what a 
horseshoe is. If in your travels 
you encounter folks who are 
reasonably skilled at horseshoe 
pitching, it’s a safe bet that at 
some point in their lives they 
were seriously country. Either 
that, or they went to a great many 
ethnic picnics in Midwestern 
cities, the sport’s other demo- 
graphic stronghold. 

For the neophyte, a casual 
attempt at a game of horseshoes 
will lead not only to humiliating 
defeat but to shooting pains in 
the elbow and shoulder, which 
will cause twinges of sympathy 
whenever one hears of a big- 
league pitcher undergoing ulnar- 
nerve or rotator-cuff surgery. 
Therefore, it is impressive to 
consider that America’s best 
horseshoe pitchers, who actually 
compete for cash prizes on their 
tournament circuit, throw ringers 
‘well over 90 percent of the time. 
These stars tend to be men in the 
later stages of middle age. And 
even if they don’t look exactly as 
athletic as the UCLA volleyball 
team, I wouldn’t want to arm 
wrestle any of them. These com- 
petitors give horseshoe pitching 
its curious air of dignity. And 
besides, horseshoes isn’t just a 
game, it’s Americana. When the 
networks cover horseshoes, they 
don’t send Brent Musberger, they 
send Charles Kuralt. 

By far the most common lawn 
game is bowls. It can be called 
lawn bowling, boules (in France), 
or bocce (in Italy and Italian 
neighborhoods in this country). 
With certain variations, each of 


these games has the same simple 
object, to toss a ball closest to 


_another target ball. If your ball 


knocks an opponent's ball away, 
well, that’s just good strategy. If 
one happens upon a_ boules 
match in the South of France, or a 
bocce match in the North End, 
one could be forgiven for suppos- 
ing that the chief idea of the game 
is to be the best (or at least the 
stubbornest) debater. Bowls in 
any form boils down to a great 
many judgment calls and, since 
the players are their own officials, 
rhubarbs are only to be expected. 
As in baseball, they’re often a 
welcome break in the nonaction. 

Boules and bocce are solid 
metal or wooden spheres, and 
tossing one is somewhat like 
pitching a huge penny. Over- 
throws are rare. Like horseshoes, 
these games are played on dirt, 
not grass, because, unlike horse- 
shoes, these are city, or at least 
village, games. They sprang up in 
areas where green spaces were 
for growing food, not fooling 
around. Lawn bowling, an Eng- 
lish invention, is a tribute to that 
nation’s fondness for gardening. 
It is played on a greensward 
mowed down to the nub of a 
putting green and maintained 
with the same care. Since the 
playing field is 20 yards long, the 
balls are rolled, rather than pitch- 
ed, at the target. But in a burst of 
fiendish ingenuity, the founders 
of lawn bowling weighted the 
balls off-center, meaning that the 
balls have a built-in curve. The 
target may be approached from 
the left or the right, but never 
dead on. ? 

At the Pennsylvania resort 
where I spent the summers of my 
youth, lawn. bowling was a 
popular game. It was played 
mostly by those residents and 
guests for whom time and injury 
had rendered even golf a fond 
memory. To the snide adolescent, 
lawn bowling looked to be a kid’s 
game for those entering their 
second childhood. Then, on a 
dare, I tried it. 

It was a thoroughly chastening 
experience. My slants either died 






some feet short of the target or 
merrily shot past the other balls 
and off the playing surface 
altogether. Meanwhile, my part- 
ners and rivals, who were old 
enough to refer to my parents as 
“the young Gee couple,” were 
uncannily rolling their balls to 
within inches of the target, 
threading past one another's ef- 
forts with amazing finesse. If we 
had played for money, I would 
have had to sell my car. 

But that wasn’t the worst part, 
which came at game’s end. The 
act of lawn bowling requires a 
sort of half-crouch and then 
stoop on the approach and de- 
livery. Two hours of assuming 
this position, and I, the 
presumably supple teenager, felt 
as if my spine had shortened by 
several inches. According to 
legend, Sir Francis Drake was 
playing bowls when a messenger 
reported that the fleet had 
sighted the Spanish Armada. 
Drake, the story goes, told the 
messenger that he’d be right 
along, but that he wanted to 
finish the game. The bet here is 
that he simply wanted to try to 
straighten up in decent privacy. 

If there’s one constant in lawn 
games, it’s that they’re harder 
than they look to the outsider. 
Perhaps that’s why outsiders 
scorn them. Or maybe it’s be- 
cause most lawn games are 
played either by children or by 
older people, two groups whom 
the rest of us patronize with re- 
grettable regularity. Or maybe 
lawn games are laughed at be- 
cause the scoffers are missing the 
entire point. These games aren’t 
meant to be taken seriously. That 
doesn’t mean they’re contempt- 
ible, just that they’re not worth 
getting into a lather about, be 
that lather purely physical, or the 
frenetic pursuit of pointless com- 
petence that mars American 
sports, which used to be called to 
world of fun and games. 

For myself, I've never been . 
good at any games, so nothing 
gives me the right to declare 
badminton somehow beneath 
my athletic sensibilities. A game 
that children and grandparents 
can play with equal pleasure 
would seem to have a lot going 
for it on a great many levels. And, 
anyway, it would be a shame to 
get grass stains on these new 
linen trousers. This time, could I 
have an extra lime in my gin and 
tonic, please? 0 
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Superior® MiCFELOTti™ Special Package ~~ Ss 
Fog & Driving Light Kits : 
Wire Basket Wheels datandia Automatic opening #9948 With this ad $10.95 
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“Serving the Automotive Industry for over 35 years.” 
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Mountain doin’s 
Weird things to do in Vermont 


by Helen Husher 


ome say that Vermont's climate 

consists of 10 months of winter and 

two months of damn poor sled- 
ding. But even that description isn’t 
always accurate — if banner years like 
this one, the snow cover in the moun- 
tains will probably last until July, so you 
can sled all you want to, if the black flies 
don’t eat you first. That makes 10 months 
of winter and only one month of damn 
poor sledding; things are looking up in 
the Green Mountain State. 

It is true, however, that the growing 
season in Vermont runs a paltry 100 
days, at least in my part of it. One sunny 
day the trees leaf out like fireworks, corn 
crackles in the fields, birds yell, and lawn 
mowers begin humming. In these parts, 
life doesn’t quicken so much as hurry, 
frantic to get the business of summer 
done before the cold nights close in 
again. 

It seems to follow that, in this state, the 
best of the events staged over the course 
of the short, cool summer are the slightly 
peculiar ones. The snowbound rural 
mind is above (or perhaps beneath) 
reinventing the wheel with walkathons 
and benefit barbecues — and a good 
thing, too. Personally, I get a little tired of 
craft fairs, and so should you; a summer 
spent doing Christmas shopping is a 
summer wasted. So here we're going 
easy on the craft fairs, okay? Also 
excluded from this select Vermont itiner- 
ary are any events that are essentially 
urban, merely thrust into a rural setting 
— why drive to Champlain to see a circus 
that folded its tents in Boston the week 
before? Instead, drive to Champlain to 
hear the sparkling musical traditions of 
Quebec, Vermont, and upstate New York 
sung in their native habitat of mountains, 
farms, and echoing water. 

The only other events omitted here are 
those too precious to be divulged to 
outsiders. If you want to attend the 12th 
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Annual Road Kill Breakfast, you have to 
live here. Sorry. You get Newbury Street 
and Tanglewood; we eat coon off paper 
plates and mix our lemonade with beer. 
For most people it’s too weird anyway, 
but listed below is enough other fiddling, 














flinging, and fooling around to satisfy 
anybody. 

First on the warm-weather agenda is 
the high-stepping noise and nonsense of 
Woodstock’s June 13th Alumni Day 
Parade. It may sound hokey (“Jeez, 
Alumni Day?”), but on that day this 
lovely, upscale town calls back its high- 
school graduates — from 1903 to the 
present — and lets them be 18 again. The 
bands blare, floats roll by, confetti 
accumulates. Dogs all over town are 
encouraged to bark. It is the best excuse I 


know of to spend some time in one of 
the best-preserved idyllic New England 
towns with an ice-cream cone in one 
hand and a camera in the other. For 
architecture and history buffs, Wood- 
stock is a feast for mind and eyes; for 
everyone else, this event is an opportu- 
nity to observe the natives in a state of 
pleasing disarray. The Fourth of July is 
pitiful by comparison, consisting of a 
tepid concert and a fireworks display. 

If you're looking for something more 
serene, the Quechee Balloon Festival 
pumps up on July 19 and 21. We're not 
talking about balloons on strings here — 
these are real balloons, like the one that 
carried off the Wizard of Oz. If it has 
always been your ambition to hang 
silently over orchards, lakes, and moun- 
tains, drifting with the wind, then this is 
for you. People prone to airsickness can 
stay on the ground and listen to the 
music, watch the volleyball, and admire 
skydivers; there will be a crafts tent with 
displays of work by 50 New England 
artisans, and a man who sculpts bears 
with a chain saw. There’s a hot market 
for these bears up here — they go on 
lawns, rather like flamingos. Call (802) 
295-7900 for more information. 

The Fourth of July in Vermont can be a 
disappointingly listless affair, for sound 
historical reasons. Vermont, before it 
became a state in 1791, was an inde- 
pendent republic; there are still folks 
around who believe that this was much 
the best arrangement. Independence 
Day still means bunting and explosions, 
but there is always some ambivalence, 
too — it is the rail-boom towns, like 
Randolph, in central Vermont, that put 
on the best celebrations. The rail was 
laid and the people came in 1848, and 
that’s a newish town by local standards; 
no old resentment lurks, and the good 
folk of this architecturally exuberant Vic- 
torian-era town parade, raffle, compete, 
sell crafts and vegetables, hold races, 
and revive the ice-cream social. The fire- 
works may not be on a par with the 
extravaganza on the Esplanade, but they 


are still pretty good. Certainly the seat- 
ing arrangements are better and nobody 
falls drunkenly into the lagoon. Call 
(803) 728-5163 for more information. 
“Midsummer,” the Onion River Arts 
Council’s yearly celebration, is held on 
July 11 and 12 and acts as a showcase for 
all-Vermont music, storytelling, and art 
— no flatlanders need apply. Flatlanders, 
however, are welcome to attend, and if 
you have kids, bring them — they'll be 
treated to an array of activities, ranging 
from kite making to contradancing to the 
art of the cigar-box banjo. The emphasis 
of Midsummer is on oral tradition, 
preservation, restoration, and self-re- 
liance, but it is ladled up without the 
terrible patented grimness that so often 
pervades folklorist proceedings. There is 
song swapping, dancing, and “Radio 
Revisited,” an exploration of the Ver- 
mont radio and dance bands of the ‘30s. 
There will be a fiddlers’ circle and a 
display of locally made instruments, as 








well as yarns spun so long they can’t be 
measured. Call (802) 229-9408 for more 
information. 

You don’t have to like horses to enjoy 
the Killington Mountain Equestrian Fes- 
tival. It might help a little if you do, but 
the spectacle of some of the top jumpers 
in the US clearing fences five feet high 
and six feet wide — or sometimes not 
clearing them — is well worth the trip up 
the Killington access road. It has all the 


dignity of ballet, laced with the gritty fun . 


of a demolition derby. Also on the roster 
is a full range of hunter events and 
Medal/Maclay competition. Opening on 
July 7, the Equestrian Festival actually 
comprises two separate week-long 
events, the Killington Mountain Horse 
Show and the Vermont Summer Classic, 
but for all practical purposes the two 
merge as one, culminating in the Grand 
Prix of Vermont, on July 19. Fast, feisty 
horses negotiate huge fences decked out 
with stripes and flags and geraniums; a 
clear round is a miracle of teamwork, and 
the wreckage, when it occurs, is harmless 
and spectacular. Call (802) 422-3333 for 
more information. 

The men in long skirts who throw 
telephone poles around will be converg- 
ing in Quechee on August 22 for the 15th 
Annual Quechee Scottish Festival. These 
men (and their women, too) also play 
bagpipes and Scottish harps; it’s noisy 
and predominantly plaid. There will be a 
kilted mile race, sheepdog trials, and a 
ladies’ rolling-pin toss. The faint of heart 
may want to pass on this boisterous 
display of ethnicity, but if bagpipes stir 


your soul as they stir mine, don’t miss it. 
This is also a good event for tapping into 
the extensive New England underground 
of Scotch-Irish activity, in which ancestry 
is researched and shortbread is eaten all 
year round. Call (802) 295-5351 for more 
information. 

For downright silliness, this one takes 
the cake. On July 18, at a time yet to be 
determined, a bunch of grown men will 
don racing silks and ride tricycles up a 
mountain. Well, why not? You certainly 
can’t ride a trike on the flat anywhere in 
Vermont, and if you are going to bruise 
your knees on the handlebars you might 
as well bruise with style. The Killington 
Tricycle Race benefits the Sherburne 
Volunteer Fire Department and other 
worthy Sherburne institutions — 
Sherburne, for those who care, is the 
town in which Killington is located. The 
peculiar relationship between town and 
mountain is symbolized by a good- 
humored logo — an Izod-like alligator 
with a noose around its neck — and 
Sherburne is a town willing to make easy 
jokes about its prosperity. The race is a 
real crowdpleaser, for obvious reasors, 
and is bracketed by a Gatsby Party the 
night before and a Funky Formal the 
night after, both costume parties with a 
high potential for decadence. Call (802) 
‘422-9933 for more information. 

The folks around Hardwick, from the 

Continued on page 8 
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When someone asks you... — 
What radio station do | 
you listen to — 
tell them 


1073 WAAF 
and WIN CASH! 
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in the world.” 
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GIRL SCOUTS 
Be a leader among girls. 
Contact the Patriots” Trail Council. 
Call 482-1078 
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THINK STN FIRST! 


Student Travel Network (STN) is a 
worldwide network of student 


travel specialists and a one stop 
travel shop. We offer special 
student fares to all over the world, 


like 0 AR iS this summer. 
$ IAS Fh. can non 


STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK (617) 266-6014. 
273 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02116 
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Vermont 


Continued from page 6 

town clerk to the ninth-graders 
on their 10-speeds, all know that 
the Fiddler’s Contest, that vener- 
able Vermont institution, is al- 
ways on the last Saturday in Ju- 
ly. Always. Years ago, this event 
was known as the Craftsbury 
Common Fiddler’s Contest, but 
the Common got too small to ac- 
commodate the spectators and 
the contest was transplanted, in- 
tact, to a field one town over. 
Here Vermonters, and a smatter- 
ing of outlanders, compete in 
various categories for largely in- 
visible prizes; the day unfolds 
like Vassar Clemente’s riffs of 
hillbilly jazz. Back in 1974 it 
rained, but before and since the 
weather has been crisp and car- 
rying, so that the signs in the 
center of Hardwick are almost 
superfluous. Bring a blanket and 
a cooler; call (802) 472-5906 for 
more information. 

August in Vermont feels like 
Boston in September: the nights 
are cool, the days shorten, and 
already there is a faint touch of 
getting-ready-for-winter sadness. 
The Champlain Valley Festival, 
on August 2 and 3, is not quite the 
last gasp of summer, but it’s close 
— this year, the two-day folk 
event is bringing in Robert J. 
Lurtsema (DJ for WGBH) to lend 
the proceedings extra dignity. 
There will be music, contradanc- 
ing, square dancing, food, fiddles, 
and boat rides on Champlain; 
after it’s over, everyone goes 
home to can the vegetables. The 
peculiar Champlain Valley mix of 
French, Anglo, and Adirondack 


folk traditions produces sturdy’ 


rural music with minimal twang 
and plenty of diversity — over 
100 performers, and no two alike. 

In a distinctly nostalgic vein, 
the 29th Annual Stowe Antique 
and Classic Car Rally unfolds, on 
August 7 and 8. Fine old vehicles 
in mint condition are rolled out of 


garages from all over New Eng- 
land for this event, which offers 
competition in 15 different 
classes. The attentive will learn, 
once and for all, the distinction 
between classic and antique auto- 


mobiles, and there will also be a: 


flea market. Historically, it has 
always been a good one. The 
organizers know that the women 
and children must be given some- 
thing worthwhile to do while the 
menfolk fondle upholstery and 
pay homage to internal combus- 
tion. call (802) 253-7341 for more 
information. 

Held on the last Saturday in 
August, Children’s Day at Bill- 
ings Farm and Museum in 
Woodstock sits poised on the 
boundary between the seasons 
and offers up, appropriately 
enough, a long look back at 
Vermont in the 19th century. 
Children make applehead dolls 
and corncob babies; demonstra- 
tions of weaving and spinning 
remind us that the chill is coming. 
Billings Farm is a living museum 
of 19th-century farm life, with its 
joys and hardships, and on this 
day the emphasis is on the 
authentic games of rural children. 
Eggs are tossed, the cow gets a 
new tail, and hoops go rolling, all 
against a background of routine 
farm chores and daily milking. 
Call (802) 457-2355 for more 
information. 

As swiftly as it began, sum- 
mer’s over. By Labor Day there 
has been at least a light frost in 
some places, maybe a killing frost 
in others; summer gives way to 
tour buses and the Tunbridge 
World's Fair. The foliage season, 
called simply “the color” by the 
natives, wedges a foot in the door 
and lets a cold draft in. All over 
the state, wood stoves belch 
smoke into living rooms, and 
wool socks that were set to dry on 
the radiator back in April are 
pried loose and put back into 
circulation. They’re a little stiff, 
but will do nicely after the first 
snow, when the good sledding 
rolls around again. O 
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ice cream cake 
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Cranberries. A delightfully 
delicious fruit well worth 


World® in Plymouth. Walk 
around working cranberry 


freshments, too. And, best of all, free admission for 
everyone. Come find out what's in a bog. It'll boggle your 


Open daily April 1 through December 1, 9:30 am. to 5 p.m. Summer 
Evening Hours: 5 p.m. to 9 p.m., Monday through Friday, July and August 
only. Free Admission. Near Plymouth Rock. Group reservations required. 
For information write Cranberry World, Ocean Spray 
Plymouth, MA 02360 or call (617) 747-1000 or (617) 747-2350. 


CRANBERRY 
WORLD” 


Visitors Center 


learning about at Ocean 
Spray’s fascinating Cranberry 


bogs. Look at cranberry art 
and antiques. Listen to our 
boardwalk concerts. Free re- 


Cranberries, Inc., 











§ Play Before You Pay 


At Our 0.0% Entry Level Sailboard Finance Sale 


We have the 
biggest showroom in 
New England, with 
more sailboards of all 
kinds on display. Just 
waiting to be carried 
away. 

At Candm we 
specialize in intro- 
ducing beginners to 
sailboarding. Our 
professional staff can 
recommend the right 
board for you. 


So if you want to 
put a little more fun 
into your life, stop by 
and the pros at CanAm 
will give you the right 
advice. 





8 \o Interest Charges @ No Finance Charges 
8 \o Down Pavment © No Billing For 50 Days 
B Jnstant Credit For Qualified Applicants 
@ ll Prices Quoted For 12 Monthly Payments 
B Sales Tay Not Included 


Don’t Miss It... 
The Deals Are Tough To Beat. 
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CANAMSAILCRAFT 


48 CHARLES STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02141 ACROSS FROM LECHMERE SALES Tel. (617) 661-7702 
Store Hours: M&W 9:30-6:00 * T.TH&F 9:30-8:00 * SAT 9:00-5:00 


“Guaranteed Lowest Price Or We'll Pay The Difference” 
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Summer of our discontent 


Memories of camp 


by Sally Cragin 


Hello Campers! 
Welcome to Troop 666! 
— The Pajama Slave Dancers 
“Scoutmasters From Hell” 


n the first day of the first week 
O that my younger brother Hal and 

I spent at Jewish Community 
Center day camp, there were naughty 
children who inspected our lunches, 
snickered at our bathing suits, and forced 
us to memorize the camp song. The ditty 
was so nasty that the counselors would 
punish anyone they heard singing it. 
There wasn’t much, though, that JCC, 
with its limited camping resources, could 
deprive us of. Maybe they’d make the 
unlucky offender sit on the dusty lake- 
beach and not swim. Or stand in the hot 
sun and not play kick ball. Or sit at the 
arts-and-crafts bench and not make a key 
chain out of gimp cord. It doesn’t matter; 
the fortnight was traumatic anyway 
(sorry, Mom). To this day, there are some 
summer nights when sleep escapes me, 
and a tiny voice in my head sings, 
“JCC/Thumbs down to thee ...” Toss 
and turn like a lathe, but this is one tape 
loop that has to play through: “To thy 
colors/True we will always be/Black and 
blue, all over are we/Oy vey, Satan’s 
fear/How do we get out of here/Home is 
the place for me.” 

Of course, at ages seven and nine, Hal 
and I weren’t in any position to protest. 
Day camp, like school, was one of those 
can’t-help-it situations. On the first day, 
Hal got his lip split on a kick-ball, and a 
kind camp counselor reassured us that 
things would get better. And if they 
didn’t — heck, it was only two weeks out 
of our lives. Besides, every day we were 
home promptly at four and just as 
quickly installed in front of the Motorola. 
There, we’d numbly wolf down packages 
of Twinkies while watching the exploits 
of Bugs and Porky. For us, healthy 











recreation began and ended at wadding 
up cellophane packages and lobbing 
them at the commercials. So what if we 


weren't out of doors? Wile E. Coyote was.. 


If any parents are reading this, take 
heart. As you board your child on the 
scholastic fast track — with stopovers at 
a good prep school and an Ivy League 
college — be aware that there’s no 
summer-camp equivalent. Suzuki violin 
lessons, maybe, but the only reason to 
send a your kid to camp is that you want 
the house to yourself. Because, let’s face 
it, the world (or your kitchen utility 
drawer) doesn’t really need another 
gimp-cord key chain. Oh, but there is 
another reason to ship Melody and Jason 
off: camp builds character. Most kids are 
around 10 when they’re shipped off for 
the first time, so those two weeks at 
Camp Twigs-and-Bugs is the first va- 
cation away from home. Who knows in 
what ways a young mind could thus be 
molded? Rob Chalfen, the publisher of 
Out magazine, recalls: “It was 1967, and I 
was 13 and at summer camp. Our bunk 
counselor was very antiwar. He wore 
combat boots and fatigues for his lights- 
out lecture. Instead of ghost stories, he’d 
march up and down next to our beds 
giving graphic descriptions of what war 
was really like. The psychological effect 
of the boots was not that he was a 
representative of the army, but that he 
was a guerilla for an antiwar shock troop. 
It worked.” 

Ideally, summer camp should affect 
one’s life in ways that transcend sailing 
and s’‘mores. My mother maintains that 
she grew up only during the summers of 
her girlhood, which she spent at both 
Girl Scout camp and Christ Church 
Camp, in Rindge, New Hampshire. Years 
later, Christ Church Camp changed 
hands, and was rebaptized Camp Mono- 
monac. In the early ‘70s, Hal and I were 
shuttled off to Rindge, where the re- 
ligious aspects of the former regime had 
faded, almost to the point where we were 
thanking the creatures of the wood, 
instead of Our-father-who-art-in- 
heaven, for our bread, butter, and sugar 
breakfasts. But when Hal got to Camp 
Monomonac, he wasn’t thanking any- 
body for very long. At 10, he and his best 

Continued on page 12 














Emax. Comparison reveals | 
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Altel Sound Systems 
2392 Main Street 
Bridgeport, CT 06606 


203-374-0162 


E. U. Wurlitzer Music 
360 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA02115 
617-437-1815 


Goldie & Libro 

756 Chapel Street 
New Haven, CT 06510 
203-562-5133 


E-MU ROLAND | AKAI Feature for feature, the incredible Emax™ 
FEATURE EMAX __| S50 S900 and Emax Rack™ define what sampling 
Maximum samples on keyboard (at one time) 122 16 32 instruments should be. Which is hardly 
Maximum presets in memory 100 16 S surprising, since E-mu Systems created 
Multitimbral thru MIDI yes no yes affordable sampling in the first place. 
Full disk load time 25 sec 35 sec 42 sec When you purchase an Emax, y ou pur chase 
Programmable stereo pan yes a = not only the innovation and reputation for 
Grosstede tooping — a which E-mu is famous, you also gain access 
Syaamaie Sisete ianvehapes a a zs to the largest, most powerful library of sounds 
available for any comparably priced sampler. 
wow een = oe os Look at the numbers. Simply put, Emax 
Arpeggiator yes ne nO gives you the most features, the most sound, 
Sampling rates 10-42K 15K/30K | 7.5-40K the most value for your money. 
Two.samples per voice/channel yes no no Go to your dealer today. 
Independent channel outputs yes (8) no yes (8) Demand the best. 
Independent release loop yes no no 
Polyphonic LFO’s yes (8) no yes (8) ay wu Systems, Inc. 
Real-time controller effects 15 4 4 208 438 te -— 
Prog. velocity response curves 15 5 l 
Suggested Keyboard $2995.00 | $3295.00 | N/A : ; 
retail price: Rack $2795.00 |N/A $3299 95 Applied Magic 


LaSalle Music LaSalle Music 


1116 Boylston Street 22 LaSalle Road 
Boston, MA02115 West Hartford, CT 06107 
617-536-0066 203-236-5401 
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45 minutes at the first tee of your 

favorite golf course while the 
groups ahead of you were teeing off. By 
the time your turn came, you were 
warmed up and perfectly loose. You 
were feeling great after having had that 
incredible string of 250-yard drives back 
at the driving range. 

But by the time you were ready to tee 
off, five groups were waiting behind you, 
grumbling and taking bets that your 
drive wouldn’t come within 150 yards of 
the group ahead of you. Mickey Mantle 
couldn’t hit it that far, muttered the fat, 
loud guy. There was a menacing silence 
as you stepped up to your ball, all eyes 
were fixed on you, and a bare fairway of 
perfectly cut grass loomed ahead of you 
for 300 yards. Slowly, you brought the 
club back and reached down inside of 
yourself to hit that sucker harder than 
you had ever hit a golf ball in your life. 
And you did. Straight into an oak tree 12 
yards off to the right. Everyone cowered 
behind their bags and groaned at the 
thought of having to play behind you. 

This happens to someone, somewhere, 
on a golf course every day. It’s a given. 
It’s part of the game. Baseball players are 
going to strike out, bowlers are going to 
throw gutter balls, and golfers are going 
to hack. You know someone is going to 
screw up that first drive while everyone 
and his brother watch, and you can only 
hope it won't be you. But no matter how 
good a golfer you are, it’s happened 
before, and it will probably happen 
again. You might as well face it. 

The question, then, is not will you 
hack but where will you hack? Will it be 
on a nine-hole course, or are you willing 
to sweat through 18? Are you willing to 
drive half an hour to be embarrassed on a 
really large course, or will a par-three 
embarrassment suffice this weekend? 

Will you want a snack after your 
round, or a strong drink? These are 
questions we all face as golfers, and as a 
responsible citizen I’m going to help you 
make this summer's decisions. What 
follows is some advice from a perennial 
hacker on where you can go to play out 
your nightmares or your dreams. Not 
that these courses are designed for bad 
golfers, but if you’re going to have a bad 
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day, you might as well do it in a pleasant 
place, on a good course. For those who 
may not be familiar with the golfing 
possibilities that the Boston area has to 
offer, here is a list of courses you may 
want to try. Who knows, you may have a 
good day. And you're bound to get 
better. 


Thirty-six holes 

Ever have one of those days when you 
want to play golf from dawn to dusk? 
Maybe not yet. But someday you might, 
and rather than play the same nine holes 
over and over again, you'll probably 
want a bigger course. 

Ponkapoag MDC Golf Club, Wash- 
ington Street, Canton, 828-4242 or -0645, 
about 25 minutes from Boston. 
Ponkapoag’s two courses are both for- 
midable in size. Course one is 7000 yards, 
and course two is 6300 yards. Unlike 
privately owned clubs, Ponkapoag offers 
the substantial advantange of a good 
price. Its 18-hole rate during the week is 
$6 before 4 p.m. and $3 thereafter. 
Weekend 18-hole rates are $7 before 4 
p-m. and $3 thereafter. Senior citizens 
pay $3 at all times. Motorized and pull 
carts are available to rent. Private lessons 
cost $25 per half-hour, and group rates 
are $50 for five one-hour lessons. Along 
with a large putting green, Ponkapoag 
has a driving range, and the first tees of 
both courses have ball chutes to regulate 
one’s position in line. You can drive a 
bucket or chip onto the putting green 
while you wait. The club has a restaurant 
but no liquor. Considering its size, price, 
and practice areas, this is one of the best 
deals in town. 

Stow Acres Country Club, Randall 
Road, Stow, 1-568-8106, about 40 
minutes from Boston. Stow Acres boasts 
two big courses totaling 36 holes. The 
north course is 6900 yards long, a hearty 
length by any standards, and at 6500 
yards the south course is no slouch. Rates 
correspond to course, day of the week, 
and the time of day you're playing. The 
north course is more expensive, costing 
$16 during the week before 4 p.m. and 
$10 afterward. On weekends the north 
course costs $19 before 3 p.m. and $12 
afterward. The south course costs $14 on 
weekdays before 4 p.m. and $10 there- 


after. On weekends the south course 
prices increase by $2, and the twilight 
rate begins at 3 p.m. Clubs, pull carts, and 
motorized carts are available for rent. 
Private lessons cost $40 per hour or $15 to 
$25 per half-hour. There is a snack bar, as 
well as a lounge that serves alcohol. If 
you're looking for challenging courses, 
these are for you. 


Par three 

There are a few reasons why you'll 
want to consider a par-three course. First 
of all, it allows you to practice the same 
shots over and over, and that’s surely one 
of the best ways to improve your game. 
Second, assuming that the crowds are no 
worse than those you'd find at a 
multiple-par course, you'll get in and out 
of the round more quickly, which is 
always an advantage for post-5 p.m. 
golfers. 

Middleton Golf Club, Route 114, 
Middleton, 1-774-4075, about 40 minutes 
from Boston. This is an 18-hole course, 
with bunkers and water holes, laid out 
over 3200 yards. Rates during the week 
and on weekends are $8 for nine holes, 
and $12 for 18. Clubs and pull carts are 
for rent. There are four teaching pros 
who give 45-minute to one-hour lessons 
for $40. There’s also a snack bar that 
serves alcohol. 

Lost Brook Golf Club, 750 University 
Avenue, Norwood, 769-2550, about 25 
minutes from Boston. The same short 
par-three characteristics can be found 
here, with the added advantage of a 
special low twilight rate. During the 
week this 18-hole, 3100-yard course costs 
$8 before 4 p.m. and $6 afterward, and 
$6.50 for senior citizens all day. Weekend 
rates are $10 before 4 p.m. and $6.50 
thereafter. Pull carts and lessons are 
available. There is also a snack bar (no 
alcohol) so you can maintain your energy 
between rounds. 


Multiple-par courses 
These courses give you a variety of 
distances among the 18 holes, are rela- 
tively close to Boston, and are reason- 
ably priced. Although none of them will 
ever host the P.G.A. Championship, 
they are all adequate for both the aver- 
Continued on page 12 
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ttinued from page 10 
friends Neddy and Jeff were 
stuck in a cabin counseled by a 
candy-confiscating, lights-out- 
and-no-talking teen fascist who 
did everything he could to separ- 
ate the three boys while implor- 
ing “Team effort, men!” The 
boys’ letters home went from 
grim to hopeless: “Dear Mom, I 
don’t think I like camp very 
much, please call me tonight, 
love, Your Son” to “Dear Mom, I 
hate camp and I hate everything, 
it’s stoopid, please take me home, 
love, Your Son.” This prompted 
worried discussion among the 
mothers and increased alcohol 
consumption among the fathers. 
After a few more mail deliveries, 
the decision was made to let the 
boys tough it out in Sparrow 
Cabin (“You're leaving us to die?’ 
screamed one postcard). Therapy 
would be administered in the 
form of nightly phone calls and 
weekend visits. 

The next year, Neddy, Jeff, and 
Hal sailed off to Camp Mitigwa, 
which was a sobering eight hours 

away in Rangeley, Maine. When 
our parents picked the trio up in 
Nashua, the impression they got 
of the fortnight adventure was of 
an almost idyllic permissiveness. 
“Nobody makes you do activities 
or anything’ the kids gloated, 
though there was little mention 
of that in the letters that had been 
sent home. They had apparently 
spent their days constructing a 
three-story treehouse, furnishing 
it with stolen comic books and 
Mad Magazines. It sounded to me 
like a heavenly time. The air was 
nippy on the ride back, and my 
parents rolled up the windows. A 
ripely fungal smell permeated the 
Datsun, musty and annoying. My 
mother wrinkled her nose and 
looked down at Hal’s feet. “Are 
those the same socks you wore 
on the way up there?” she asked. 
“Didn't they let you do your 
laundry?” 

“Laundry?” Neddy piped up 
from the back seat. Hal looked 
down at his sneakers. “These are 
my socks!” he stated simply. My 
father looked at my mother, then 
ventured a cautious question. 
“Didn't you go swimming?” 

“We didn’t have to!” the three 
boys chorused. Horrified, my 
father suddenly got the big pic- 
ture. “You're all still wearing the 
same socks!” he moaned. Then 
he stopped the car to make sure 
every window and vent was 
open, and drove like hell back 
home. 

One woman who had been 
spared from camp (a dubious 
reward for enduring parochial 
school) remembers the letter her 
brother sent home: “Please send 
one sneaker,” was the message. 
Unless they're destined for the 
Green Berets, boys seem to find 
summer camp a traumatic ordeal 
— and having a girls’ camp across 
Lake Silty doesn’t help. Maybe 
that’s why all those coming-of- 
age movies set in summer camps 
are written from the girls’ point of 
view — girls perpetually frozen 
in the flush of their fourteenth 
year, viz. Hayley Mills’s snippy 


dual role in The Parent Trap, or 
Kristy MacNicol and Tatum 
O’Neal’s snippy duel over Matt 
Dillon in Little Darlings. If you 
don’t want your son or daughter 
grappling with Tatum O'Neal, 
the message of Little Darlings 
went, don’t send them to summer 
camp. 

Ah, but occasionally circum- 
stances conspire to make a joyous 
camp experience. The crackle and 
smoke of fresh bacon strips waft- 
ing along an early-morning lake 
breeze. The silky rustle of pine 
needles on woodland walks. The 
first bull’s eye at archery class. 
Short-sheeting the hated coun- 
selor’s bed, and then applying a 
layer of sweetly rotten bananas 
above the mattress. Staining your 
hands with fresh blueberries on 
the five-mile enforced hike after 
the hated counselor punishes the 
entire bunk for its misdeeds. 
Sneaking Saran Wrap out of the 
kitchen so it can be stretched over 
the toilets in the latrine after 
lights-out. Getting sniffed at by 
counselors suspecting con- 
traband (gum, “butts,” and candy 
bars). Having trunks searched for 
aerosol cans after a rumor 
spreads that you can get high off 
the spray. Bragging about the 
boys who (you think) like you 
back home, measuring cuteness 
in ‘‘so’s” (as in, “He’s sooo cute”). 

Maybe girls just don’t find 
camp as threatening as boys do. 
These days, my brother has 
firmed up his philosophy: 
“Leisure time rules,” he insists. 
“What's the point of getting into 
another school situation?” 
There’s the answer — what is the 
point of getting into another 
school situation, or a quasi-mili- 
taristic one. Was it only boys who 
really hated summer camp, with 
its assigned bunks and sign-up 
sheets for activities? Maybe 
things have changed, and the 
counterparts of the boys who 
dreaded the draft in the ‘60s 
aren't bothered by the idea of 
preparamilitary registration to- 
day. Perhaps it’s easier for girls to 
adapt because there’s_ no adult 
situation (save kibbutzim): that 
resembles summer camp and 
thus threatens the rest of our 
lives. Or maybe there’s_ another 
reason, as one failed forrner male 
camper speculates: “Girls like 
camp because they tell better 
stories when the lights go out.” 


a 


Continued from page 11 
age duffer and the seasoned vet- 
eran who just wants to get out and 
loosen up on a Sunday afternoon. 
Fresh Pond Golf Course, 691 
Huron Avenue, Cambridge, 
354-9130, about 10 minutes from 
Boston. Here’s a place that’s 
readily accessible for those of you 
who live on the Cambridge side 
of the river. Fresh Pond has 18 
holes over 6322 yards with 
bunkers and water hazards. 
Weekday rates are $7 for nine 
holes and $8 for 18. Weekend 
rates are $9 for nine holes and $11 
for 18. Pull carts and rental clubs 
are available, and lessons cost $20 
per half-hour. There is a snack 
bar, without alcohol, which 
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should help keep all of us from 
whiffing on the 10th tee. 

George Wright Golf Course, 
420 West Street, Hyde Park, 
361-8313, about 15 minutes from 
Boston. This course is close by 
and has good prices, especially if 
you plan to play only nine holes. 
The 18 holes at George Wright 
cover 6357 yards and are inter- 
spersed with bunkers and a few 
water hazards. Weekday rates are 
$6 for nine holes and $9 for 18. 
Weekend rates are $7.50 for nine 
holes and $11 for 18. Clubs can be 
rented, and a half-hour lesson 
costs $20. There is a restaurant 
serving alcohol, where you can 
tally up your scores to see how 
bad they are. 

Leo J. Martin MDC Golf 
Course, Park Road, Weston, 
894-4903, about 25 minutes from 
Boston. This is Ponkapoag’s sister 
course and offers the same rates 
(see above). The only differences 
are the number of holes (this one 
has 18 holes stretching 6300 yards 
with bunkers and water hazards) 
and the fact that Leo J. Martin has 
a snack bar whereas Ponkapoag 
has a restaurant. Motorized carts 
and pull carts are available. Pri- 
vate lessons are $25 per half- 
hour, and group lessons are $50 
for five one-hour lessons. Also 
available are a driving range and 
a putting green. 

Newton Commonwealth Golf 
Course, 212 Kenrick Street, New- 
ton, 244-4763, about 10 minutes 
from Boston. This course is some- 
times hard to find, even though it 
is close to the end of the Green 
Line Boston College train. New- 
ton Commonwealth. has 18 holes 
over 5590 yards with bunkers and 
water hazards. It also sports one 
of the more interesting hazards of 
any course. There is a small 
yellow cat that lives in one of the 
houses to the left of the 10th 
fairway, and if you happen to hit 
your tee shot in its general 
vicinity, it will take your ball and | 
run like hell into the woods. But 
give her a good chase and 
chances are she'll give it up. 
Weekday rates for 18 holes are $8 
for residents of Newton and $9 
for nonresidents. After 5 p.m. the 
price drops to $6 for both. Week- 
end rates for residents are $11 
before noon, $8 between noon 
and 5 p.m., and $6 after 5 p.m. 
Weekend rates for nonresidents 
are $13 before noon, $10 between 
noon and 5 p.m., and $6 after 5 
p.m. Junior and senior rates are 
also offered. Motorized carts and 
pull carts are available. Private 
lessons cost $15 pef half-hour or 
$70 for a series of five. There is a 
snack bar without alcohol. 


Putterham Meadows Golf 
Club, 1281 West Roxbury 
Parkway, Brookline, 730-2078, 


about 15 minutes from Boston. 
Don’t let May conditions on this 
course fool you. Things improve 
once the ground dries up and gets 
hard. But there will always be 
enough moisture to keep the 
grass green and thick and soft 
enough for you to take a divot. 
Rates at Putterham are divided 
into 18-hole resident and 
nonresident prices for weekdays 
and weekends, and there is a 
twilight rate that goes into effect 
after 3 p.m. During the week 
Brookline residents pay $7 before 
3 p.m. and $5 afterward. On 
weekends and holidays the rates 
are $10 before 3 p.m. and $5 
afterward. Rates for nonresidents 
are $9 before 3 p.m. and $7 
thereafter on weekdays; on 
weekends, rates are $12 before 3 
and $7 thereafter. Clubs, pull 
carts, and motorized carts are 
available. A half-hour private 
lesson costs $15, and group 
lessons are available, provided 
you organize the group yourself. 
There is also a snack bar that 
doesn’t serve alcohol. 

Well, there they are. Whether 
or not you improve, you'll have a 
chance to spend some satisfying 
days out on the fairways. I leave - 
you with this one last morsel of 
hacker's advice: Julius Boros once 
wrote a book called Swing Easy, 
Hit Hard. That's golfing in a 
nutshell. 0 
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Call of the wild 
NATURE 


Virtually excluded from the city, mis- 
treated and ridiculed in the suburbs, the 
greater part of native flora has retreated 
to remote reservations, .where it 





flourishes in a protected environment. 


There birds, bees, and bushes wait for 
the seasonal visits of fresh-air addicts 
and other urban refugees who will 
appreciate them. 

This listing is designed for those of 
you who want to spend the day 
communing with nature. It comprises 
wildlife sanctuaries, nature centers, con- 
servation areas, and state and federal 
parks and forests open for day use but 
not for camping. For additional wide- 
open recreation areas, see the parks and 
forests listed under “Camping,” all of 
which you're welcome to visit even if you 
don't care to spend the night. 

For more information on National 
Wildlife Refuges in New England, write 
to the Department of the Interior, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, One Gateway 
Center, Suite 700, Newton Corner, MA 
02158, or call 965-5100, ext. 222. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts manages more than 120 
state parks and forests. Those included 
in the listings below have no camping 
facilities. See the listings under “‘Camp- 
ing’’ for the rest. Massachusetts state 
parks are open seven days a week, and 
day-use hours are from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m 
The day-use fee is $3 per car. In state- 
managed areas, pets must be on 
leashes and are not allowed at all in 
bathing areas. For more information on 
Massachusetts state parks and forests, 
including free maps, write to the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Management, 
Division of Forests and Parks, 100 
Cambridge St., Boston 02202, or call 
727-3180 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
maintains staffed and unstaffed wildlife 
sanctuaries and nature centers through- 
out the Commonwealth. The staffed 
areas offer nature programs and guided 
walks. Audubon-run areas are closed on 
Mondays, and prohibit hunting, dogs, 
alcohol, collecting (c'mon, take that frog 
out of your pocket, kid), and fires. For 
more information on the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, write to the society at 
South Great Rd., Lincoin, MA 01773, or 
call 259-9500 

According to its charter, the Trustees 
of Reservations was founded in order to 
hold and maintain for the public ‘‘beaut- 
iful and historical places and tracts of 
land within this Commonwealth." The 
Trustees are now custodians of 69 
properties, most of which are open each 


_ day throughout the year from sunrise to 


sunset. Camping and motorized vehi- 
cles are prohibited. For more infor- 
mation, write to the Trustees of Reserva- 
tions, 572 Essex St., Beverly, MA 01915, 
or call 921-1944 

The Cape Cod National Seashore has 
five public beaches, several self-guided 
hiking trails, environmental-study areas, 
historic landmarks, biking and riding 
trails, and two visitors’ centers. Camping 
is prohibited. Pets must be on leashes 
and are not permitted in picnic areas, on 
protected beaches, or on nature trails 
Open fires are not allowed except when 
authorized by permit (permits are not 
necessary for stoves using manufac- 
tured fuels or for charcoal grills). For 
more information on the Cape Cod 
National Seashore, write to the National 
Park Service, South Wellfleet, MA 02663, 
or call 349-3785. Park headquarters are 
open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m 

For more information on the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club and its pro- 
grams in mountain climbing, hiking, 
canoeing, and camping, write to the 
ANC at 5 Joy St., Boston 02108, or call 
523-0636. 

For more information on hunting, 
fishing, and wildlife conservation and 
sanctuaries, write to the Massachusetts 
Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, Field 
Headquarters, Westboro, MA 01581, or 
call 366-4470. For permits, contact the 
state headquarters at the Saltonstall 
Building, Government Center, 100 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston 02202, or call 
727-3151 

For more information on parks and 
islands within metropolitan Boston, and 
to apply for permits for groups - and 
alcoholic beverages, write to the MDC at 
20 Somerset St., Boston 02108, or call 
727-5215 





Boston and north 
Agassiz Rock, School St., Manchester, 
921-1944. Located just north of exit 15 
from Rte. 128. The 104 acres of wooded 
upland and swamp feature two huge 
glacial boulders and a trail that offers a 
view of Massachusetts Bay. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 


_to sunset. Free. 


Farms Grass Rides, Cutler 
Rd., Hamilton, 921-1944. Located one 
mile northwest of Hamilton on Rte. 1A. 
Believed to be the oldest farm in 
continuous operation in the US, it 
includes woods, wetlands, and five miles 
of trails. No staff. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Arnold Arboretum, on the Arborway, 
Jamaica Plain, 524-1717. Take the Ja- 
maicaway (Rte. 1) to the Arborway (Rte. 
203), or the MBTA to Forest Hills. Some 
265 acres with labeled trees and shrubs 
(in Latin) and an outdoor bonsai collec- 
tion. The arboretum also offers courses, 
children’s programs, lectures, work- 
shops, and field trips. Guided van and 
walking tours for groups of 25 or more 
can be arranged. Drop-in tours are given 
on Sun. at 2 p.m. Fee for non-members, 
$2. Members and senior citizens, $1. 
Children under 16, free. Grounds are 
open to pedestrians seven days from 
dawn to dusk. Staff is available Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Group 
tours by appointment (call 524-1718). 
Greenhouse is open to the public for 
tours on Wed. from 1 to 4 p.m. Call 
524-3108 for reservations. Free. 
Billerica State Forest, Rte. 129, 
Billerica, 369-6312. The 168 acres of 
woods offer hiking. Staffed, but no 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Adjacent to the Warren 
Manning State Forest, which offers 
picnicking and a wading pool. See 
Manning State Forest listing below for 
more information. 
Boxford State Forest, Middleton Rd., 
Boxford, 686-3391. The 780 acres of 
woods offer hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Bradiey Paimer State Park, Asbury St., 
Topsfield, 887-5931. The 721-acre park 
offers bicycling, fishing, hiking and riding 
trails, picnicking, and a wading pool. 
Staffed on weekends. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Parking for 
picnicking, $3 per car. 
Breakheart Reservation, northern sec- 
tion of greater Boston (Saugus and 
Wakefield), off Lynn Fells Parkway, near 
Rte. 1, 727-5215. The 597 acres of hilly 
woodlands offer hiking. The MDC park is 
open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Permits needed for groups and alcohol. 
Free. 
Carlisle State Forest, Forest Rd., 
Carlisle, 369-3350. The small 22-acre 
forest offers hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Cornelius and Miné Crane Wildlife 
Refuge, Essex River Estuary, Essex 
Bay, 921-1944. The 750-acre refuge 
includes five islands (no public boat 
transportation) surrounded by a salt 
marsh with self-guided trails and offers 
good animal- and birdwatching. Tours 
can be arranged. Open seven days from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
6 through 14, $1. 
Richard Crane Memorial Reservation, 
Argilla Rd., Ipswich, 356-4354. Located 
three and a half miles east of Rte. 1A and 
Ipswich South Green. The 1398-acre 
reservation includes Crane Beach and 
Castle Neck, more than four miles of 
shoreline on Ipswich Bay with sand 
dunes, salt marsh, and pitch-pine forest. 
It also offers Castle Hill with its Great 
House and formal gardens and statues 
— occasional tours are offered. Call 
356-4070 for Great House information 
and reservations. Crane Beach has a 
bathhouse and refreshment stand. It is 
staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission on weekdays, 
$6.50 per car. On weekends, $10 per car. 
Hikers and bicyclists, $1. 
Georgetown Rowley State Forest, 
Rte. 133, Georgetown, 887-5931. The 
1112-acre forest offers hiking trails. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m 
Free. 
Great Brook Farm State Park, North 
St., Carlisle, 369-6312. The 934-acre park 
offers hiking, fishing, boating, and horse- 
back-riding trails. Staffed and open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Greenwood Farm Sait Marsh, Jeffrey's 
Neck, north bank of the ipswich River, 
Ipswich, 921-1944. The 118-acre salt 
marsh includes five islands in the marsh 
and offers good animal- and 
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birdwatching. No staff or facilities. Ac- 
cess by private boat only. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Halibut Point Reservation, Gott Ave., 
Rockport, 921-1944. Located off Rte. 127 
at Pigeon Cove. The small 12-acre rocky 
headland forms the northern tip of Cape 
Ann and offers a spectacular view of 
Ipswich Bay and the New Hampshire 
coastline. Staffed and open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission on 
weekdays, $1.75 per car. On weekends, 
$3 per car. 

Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Perkins Row, Topsfield, 887-9264. North 
on Rte. 1 to the junction with Rte. 97, 
east at lights to Perkins Row. The 2000- 
acre Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary 
includes meadows, swamp, ponds, an 
island, part of the Ipswich River, an 
observation tower, and water fowl im- 
poundments. It also offers a library, 10 
miles of trails, tours, and natural-history 
courses. Open Tues. through Sun. and 
on Mon. holidays from dawn to dusk. 
Staff is available Tues. through Fri. from 
9 a.m. to noon. Admission, $2. Children 
and senior citizens, $1. 
Lowell-Dracut-Tyngsboro State For- 
est, Trotting Park Rd., Lowell, 453-1950. 
The 1000 acres of woods offer hiking and 
horseback-riding trails. No staff or facili- 
ties. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 

Warren Manning State Forest, 
Chelmsford Rd., Billerica, 369-6312. The 
380-acre forest offers hiking and riding 
trails, picnicking, and a wading pool. 
Staffed and open Mon. through Thurs., 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Fri., Sat., 
and Sun., and on Mon. holidays until 8 
p.m. Parking for picnicking and the 
wading pool, $3 per vehicle. 

Middlesex Falls, northern section of 
greater Boston (Malden, Medford, Stone- 
ham), off Rtes. 28 and 93, 727-5215. The 
2700-acre MDC park offers woods, rocky 
trails, a vandalized fire tower, meadows, 
and possibly millions of broken bottles 
(some of them so old Dizzy Dean used to 
advertise the beer that was in them). 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Permits needed for groups and alcohol 
Bring bandages. Free. 

Misery Island Reservations, Salem 
Bay, just off West Beach, Beverly Farms, 
921-1944. The 83-acre island is a rolling 
field, with scattered oak and pine 
stands, a freshwater pond, and superb 
views. No public boat transportation to 
the island. Fully staffed. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Season 
pass for boats, $35. Admission, $1. 
Children under 12, free. 

Mount Ann Park, New Way Ln., West 
Gloucester, 921-1944. Located off Rte. 
133, east of Rte. 128. The 87-acre park 
offers outstanding views from its sum- 
mit. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Old Town Hill Reservation, Newman 
Rd., off Rte. 1A, Newbury, 921-1944. 
Property of the Trustees of Reservations 
Hay pasture and glacial drumlins with 
view of Parker River, Plum Island River, 
and Isles of Shoals. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Parker River National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, headquartered on Northern Bivd., 
Plum Island, Newburyport, 465-5753. 
Take I-95 north and exit at Rte. 113, then 
follow Rte. 1A signs for the refuge. The 
4650-acre refuge provides a resting and 
feeding area for migrating waterfowl and 
includes three miles of sandy beach, 
dunes, fresh bogs, and fresh and tidal 
marshes. It also offers hiking, 
birdwatching, picnicking, swimming, 
and fishing. Staffed and open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. The parking 
lot capacity is 350, and gates close after 
it’s full, so come early. Free. 

Plum Island State Reservation, Pium 
Island Rd. (off Rte. 1A), Ipswich, 
462-4481. A magnificent view of the 
mighty Atlantic. The park offers fishing, 
walking, picnicking, swimming, self- 
guided trails, birdwatching, and off-road 
vehicle use with a permit (call 727-3180). 
No pets. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Stony Brook Reservation, off Washing- 
ton St., in the West Roxbury and Hyde 
Park sections of Boston, 727-5215. The 
450-acre MDC park offers flat land for 
hiking and jogging. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Permits needed 
for groups and alcohol. Free 

Charles Ward Reservation, Prospect 
Rd. (east of Rte. 125), Andover and 
North Andover, 921-1944. The 610 acres 
of woods include Holt Hill and Boston Hill 
plus a self-guided trail. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Free. 


Weir Hill Reservation, Stevens St., 
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North Andover, 921-1944. Located one 
mile south of Rte. 125. The 192-acre 
reservation is primarily woodland with 
fields and wetland bordering on Lake 
Cochichewick. It also offers a scenic 
view and hiking trails. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Free. 

Willowdale State .Forest, Linebrook 
Rd., Ipswich, 887-5931. The 2400-acre 
forest offers hiking and riding trails. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 


South of Boston 
Ames Nowell State Park, Linwood St., 
Abington, 583-6414. The 600-acre park 
offers bicycling, boating, fishing, hiking, 
horseback-riding trails, and picnicking. 
Staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Admission, $3 per car. 





Ashumet Holly Reservation and 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Currier Rd., off Rte. 
151, East Falmouth, 563-6390. Located 
four miles east of the intersection of 
Rtes. 28 and 151. The 45-acre Massa- 
chusetts Audubon sanctuary includes 
plantings of holly, rhododendrons, bam- 
boo, azaleas, herbs, and heather. It also 
has a pond and self-guided trails. Open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from sunrise to sunset. Admission, $2. 
Children and senior citizens, $1. 

Blue Hills Reservation, southeast sec- 


tion of greater Boston (Braintree, Milton,” 


Quincy), off Rtes. 3, 28, 128, and 138, 
727-5215. This MDC reservation has 
5700 acres of woodlands and offers 
nature and hiking trails and scenic 
views. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Permits needed for groups and 
alcohol. Free. 

— Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, 333-0690. Located on Rte. 
138, one mile north of the junction with 
Rte. 128. One of the Massachusetts 
Audubon's interpretive centers, this liv- 
ing museum offers nature walks, 
exhibits, animals (including river otters), 
and nature programs. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children 3 through 12, 50 
cents. 

Borderland State Park, Massapoag 
Ave., North Easton, 238-6566. The 1250- 
acre park offers fishing, boating, hiking 
and horseback-riding trails, bicycling, 
tennis, and an historic stone mansion. 
Staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Free. 

Bristol Blake State Park, Rte. 115, 
Norfolk, 528-3140. The 200 acres of 
woods with a nature-study trail are 
located adjacent to Stony Brook Nature 
Center and Wildlife Sanctuary. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 

Cape Cod National Seashore, Rte. 6, 
from Provincetown to the tip of Nauset 
Beach, 487-1256. Arguably the most 
beautiful place east of the Berkshires. It 
offers swimming, fishing, hiking, biking, 
horseback riding, picnicking, and much 
more. No camping, and limited off-road 
vehicle use. No open fires, and pets are 
not allowed on beaches, nature trails, or 
picnic areas. Open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. Parking fee, $1 per car. 
Cape Cod Rail Trail, from Eastham 
through Orleans and Brewster to Dennis, 
896-3491. The 163-mile trail offers 
bicycling, horseback riding, walking, and 
scenic views. Free. 

Cape Poge Wildlife Refuge, Dike Rd., 
Chappaquiddick Island, Martha's 
Vineyard, 627-8644. Located beyond 
Poucha Pond Bridge, east of Chappa- 
quiddick and School Rds. The 489-acre 


refuge features low dunes, cedar thick- 
ets, a salt marsh and ponds, and six 
miles of beach, plus opportunities for 
coastal wildlife watching and fishing. 
Staffed and open some days from 
sunrise to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Caratunk Wildlife Refuge, 301 Brown 
Ave., Seekonk, 761-8230. Located seven 
miles northeast of Providence, off Rte. 
152. The 160-acre area has some six 
miles of trails winding over fields and 
forests, around ponds, and over 
streams. Guided walks and tours are 
available. Open Tues. through Sun., from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2 per car for 
nonmembers. 

Coskata-Coatue Wildlife Refuge, 
Wauwinet Rd., north of Wauwinet, Nan- 
tucket, 228-0006. The 963-acre sanc- 
tuary features low sand dunes, a salt 
marsh and pond, five miles of beach, and 
an upland bordering Nantucket Harbor 
and Nantucket Sound, plus op- 
portunities for coastal wildlife watching 
and fishing. Staffed and open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. No facilities. 
Free. 

Demarest Lioyd State Park, Barney's 
Joy Rd., South Dartmouth, 866-2580. 
The 222-acre park offers swimming in 
Nantucket Sound, fishing, bicycling, 
walking, and picnicking. Staffed and 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Admission, $3 per car. 

Dighton Rock State Park, Bay View 
Ave., Berkley, 822-7537. The 85-acre 
park offers bicycling, walking, picnick- 
ing, and an historical museum. Staffed 
and open seven days from 7:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Admission, $3 per car. 

Felix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Edgartown Rd., Vineyard Haven, 
Martha's Vineyard, 627-4850. The 350- 
acre Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary 
includes four miles of self-guided trails 
and a nature center with exhibits. 
Sanctuary is open seven days from 
sunrise to 7 p.m. The nature center is 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 16, 50 
cents. 

Fort Phoenix Beach State Reser- 
vation, Green St., Fairhaven, 992-4524. 
The 23-acre beach park offers swimming 
in Nantucket Sound, bicycling, walking, 
tennis and basketball courts, and pic- 
nicking. Staffed and open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $3 per 
car. Season pass, $20. 

Foxboro State Forest (also called F. 
Gilbert Hills State Forest), Mill St., 
Foxboro, 543-5850. The 810-acre forest 
offers bicycling, walking, and riding 
trails. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. Free. 

Franklin State Forest, Forges Hill Rd., 
Franklin, 543-5850. The 843 acres of 
woods offer hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Freetown State Forest, Slab Bridge 
Rd., Assonet, 644-5522. The 5441 acres 
of forest offer bicycling, fishing, hiking 
and horseback-riding trails, off-road ve- 
hicle use, and picnicking. Staffed and 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Admission, $3 per car. 

Georges Island, via privately owned 
ferries from Long and Rowes Wharves, 
Boston Harbor, 727-5215 (MDC). The 
island offers picnicking, fishing (no 
swimming or camping), tours of Ft. 
Warren, and free water taxi to other 
harbor islands. Permits needed for 
groups and alcohol. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free. 

Holmes Reservation, Court St. and 
Robbins Rd., off Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 
Open land and beach at the site of a 
Revolutionary War mustering ground. 
Open seven days, from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 

Lovelis island, via privately owned 
ferries from Georges Island, Boston 
Harbor, 727-5250 (MDC). The island 
offers swimming, a lifeguard, picnicking, 
camping, and free water taxi to other 
harbor islands. No pets or alcohol. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Free 
for day use. 

Lowell Holly Reservation, South Sand- 
wich Rd., via Cotuit Rd., Mashpee, 
749-7644. Located off Rte. 130 (exit 2, 
Rte. 6). The 135-acre peninsula divides 
two of the Cape's largest freshwater 
ponds. It also offers two miles of 
shoreline, stands of beech and holly 
trees, and walking trails. No facilities. 
Staffed on weekends. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Parking and boat 
landing on weekends, $2.50. On week- 


days, free. 

Marconi Beach Area, off Rte. 6, 

between North Eastham and South 

Wellfleet. This is the headquarters for the 
Continued on page 15 
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NATURE CONTINUED 
Cape Cod National Seashore and offers 
an interpretive-study shelter with 
exhibits, a nature trail through a swamp, 
and Marconi Beach with lifeguards. 

Martha’s State Forest, 
Martha's Vineyard, 693-2540. The 4000- 
acre forest offers bicycling, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, and picnicking. 
a seven days from sunrise to sunset. 


Medield Rhododendrons, Causeway 
St., off Rte. 27, Medfield. Stand of native 
rons coming into bloom in 
July, as well as swamps and woodlands. 
No facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Menemsha Hilis Reservation, 
Martha's Vineyard, 921-1944. The 149- 
acre reservation offers a dramatic 
marine escarpment 150 feet high, a 
rocky beach with frontage on Vineyard 
Sound, hiking trails, and scenic views. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. , 
Refuge, 


Wildlife 
on the elbow of Cape Cod, 945-0594 or 
465-5753 (Parker River National Wildlife 
Refuge). Located off Rte. 28, near 
Chatham. The 2097-acre refuge contains 
three islands: Monomoy, North Mono- 
moy, and Morris. They provide a resting 
and feeding place for migratory water- 
fowl and offer nature study, photogra- 
phy, hiking, and fishing. No camping, 
pets, or alcohol. No boat service to 
Monomoy Island. Permits required for 
North Monomoy. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 


Free. 
Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, 300 
Moose Hill St., off Rte. 27, Sharon, 


784-5691. Go south on Rte. 1, and turn 
east at Rte. 27. The 900-acre Massachu- 
setts Audubon sanctuary includes hilly 
woods, meadowland, a marsh with a 
boardwalk, bluffs, and several miles of 
trails (two self-guided). It also offers 
public programs and tours. The sanc- 
tuary is open Tues. through Sun. and on 
Mon. holidays from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children and senior 
citizens, 50 cents. 
Mytoi Gardens, off Dike Rd.,. Chappa- 
quiddick Island, Martha's Vineyard, 
794-7644. This 11-acre Japanese-style 
garden features a small pond, azaleas, 
rhododendrons, Hanoki cyprus, holly, 
and daffodils. There is also a salt marsh 
and a creek. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Nantucket National Wildlife Refuge, 
on the northern tip of Nantucket Island 
(Parker River National Wildlife Refuge), 
465-5753. The 40-acre refuge provides 
shelter for migrating sea ducks, Canada 
geese, and black ducks. It also offers 
fishing and nature study. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Nantucket State Forest, Milestone Rd., 
Nantucket, 888-1149. The 137 acres of 
woods offer scenic walks and informal 
picnicking. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Nauset Area, Rite. 6, Eastham. This area 
offers an interpretive-study shelter with 
exhibits, a picnic area, Coast Guard and 
Nauset Light beaches with lifeguards, a 
marsh, self-guided trails, and a trail for 
the blind. 
Noanet Woodlands, Dedham St. 
Dover, 921-1944. The 591-acre reser- 
vation provides trails for hiking, jogging, 
nature study, horseback riding, and 
cross-country skiing. Near site of 
restored 19th-century Dover Union Iron 
Company Mill. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Noon Hill R Causeway and 
Noon Hill Sts., off Rte. 109, Medfield, 
359-8505. Wildflower, bird, and deer 
habitat in a 204-acre oak-and-pine forest. 
No facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
F. Norris Reservation, West St., 
off Rte. 123, Norwell, 921-1944. A 
Trustees of Reservations property that 
features woodland, salt marsh, and the 
site of a 17th-century mill. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Hill Reservation, Pegan Ln., off 
Rte. 16, Natick, 921-1944. Trail to the 
summit of glacial drumiin offering a view 
of Great Blue Hill. Property of the 
Trustees of Reservations. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Area, off Rte. 6, just 
north of North Truro. This area offers an 
interpretive-study shelter with exhibits, a 
picnic area, self-guided trails through 
Pilgrim Spring and Smail's Swamp, and 
nearby Head of the Meadow Beach with 
lifeguards. 
Province Land Area, Race Point Rd., 
off Rte. 6, Provincetown. This area offers 
a visitors’ center with exhibits, a picnic 
area, bicycle trails, a nature trail, and 
Race Point and Herring Cove beaches 
with lifeguards. 
South Shore Regional Center, Rte. 3A, 
less than one mile south of North River 
Bridge, Marshfield, 837-9400. The 
Massachusetts Audubon Society over- 
ing properties. 
Nature Preserve, 
Norwell The preserve's main features 


preserve has many rare plants, so tours 
have to be guided. Call first to make 


arrangements. 

— North Hill Marsh, Duxbury. The 152- 
acre sanctuary encloses an oak forest, a 
marsh, and a 90-acre lake, and includes 
a prime waterfowl habitat and walking 
paths. No facilities or staff. Open seven 


days from sunrise to sunset. 

_ River Sanctuary, Marshfield. 

This 175-acre sanctuary offers 
ils and a boardwalk over 


a tidal marsh. The center's headquarters 
are located here. Open seven aays from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





— Daniel Webster Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Marshfield. The 444 acres of this 
preserve are the land formed by a dike 
on the nearby North River. Call to 
arrange guided tours. 

Brook Nature Center and 
Wildlife Sanctuary, North St., off Rte. 
115, Norfolk Center, 528-3140. The 101- 
acre Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary 
is located next to the 200-acre Bristol 
Blake State Reservation and includes 
woodlands, fields, a pond, a boardwalk 
over the marsh, and several trails. It also 
offers public programs and group tours. 
Open Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. 
holidays from sunrise to sunset. Dona- 


tions requested. 

Wasque Reservation, Wasque ws 
(west of Poucha Pond), 

Island, Martha's Vineyard, 627-8644. The 
200-acre reservation includes a flat 
moorland, low sand cliffs, salt ponds, 
and a sand beach, plus opportunities for 
surf casting and wildlife watching. No 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. , $2. Admission, $1. 
Watson Pond Park, Bay St., 
Taunton, 823-1523. The 10 acres are 
occupied primarily by the pond. Fishing, 
swimming, and a are available. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Admission, $3 per car. Hours subject to 


change. 
Webb Memorial State Park, River St., 
Weymouth, 331-3211. The small, 30-acre 
park offers fishing, picnicking, and 
walking trails. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Bay Wildlife Sanctuary, Rte. 
6, South Wellfleet, 349-2615. The en- 
trance is immediately north of the 
Eastham-Wellfleet town line. The 700- 
acre sanctuary includes salt marsh, pine 
woods, fields, brooks, a pond, moor, five 
miles of trails (one self-guided), a nature 
program, and restrooms. Open seven 
days, from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$2. Children and senior citizens, $1. 
Whitney and Thayer Woods, Rite. 3A, 
Cohasset and Hingham. The 799 acres 
of woods include 12 miles of trails, 
brooks, and a view of Cohasset Harbor. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
World’s End Reservation, Martin's 
Lane, Hingham, 749-8956. The 251-acre 
reservation has two tall drumlins joined 
by a narrow beach of rough sand, 
winding tree-lined drives, and .magnif- 
icent views. Staffed and open on week- 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and until 6 
p.m. on weekends. Admission on week- 
ends and holidays, $2.50. On weekdays, 
$2. Children under 16, free. 
Wrentham State Forest, Wrentham, 
543-5850. The 1064 acres of woods 
include hiking trails and bridle paths. No 
staff or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 


West of Boston 
Appalachian Trail, 523-0636, enters 
Massachusetts from Vermont at North 
Adams, near Rte. 2, and leaves the state 
just past Sages Ravine, where it goes 
into Connecticut. High points on the 83- 
mile route include 3491-foot Mount 
Greylock and 2602-foot Mount Everett. 
Arcadia Nature Center and Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Fort Hill Rd., Easthampton 
/Northampton, (413) 584-3009. From I-91 
take exit 18 south on Rte. 5 to East St., 
then take the first right across the river's 
oxbow. Go 1.2 miles to Fort Hill Rd., and 
turn right to the sanctuary. The 500-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary in- 
cludes woodland, meadow, and marsh 
bordering on an ancient oxbow of the 
Connecticut River. There is also an 
observation tower, nature center, 
wildflower garden, and two self-guided 
trails. The sanctuary is open Tues. 
through Sun. from dawn to dusk. The 
nature center is staffed Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens and 
children, $1. 

Ashburnham State Forest, off Rte. 
119, Ashburnham, 939-8962. The 2000 
acres of woods offer fishing and hiking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Ashiand State Park, Rte. 135, Ashland, 
435-4303. The 470-acre park offers 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking, 
bicycling, and picnicking. Staffed and 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 
per car. Season pass, $20. 
Bartholomew’s Cobble, Weatogue 
Rd., via Rannapo Rd., off Rte. 7A, Ashley 
Falls, (413) 229-8600. The 277-acre 
reservation includes high concentrations 
of native flora, high limestone cobbles of 
marble and quartzite bordering the 
Housatonic River, many species of birds, 
hiking trails, a self-guided tour, and 
scenic views. It also contains a natural- 
history museum and the Colonel John 
Ashley House. The house is open Wed. 
through Sun. and on holidays from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $3. Children under 16, 
$1. The cobble is staffed and open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Guided 
tours led by a naturalist are offered Wed. 
through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children 6 through 16, 
$1. 

Bear’s Den, Neilson Rd., North New 
Salem, 537-2377. Located off Elm St., 
one mile north of Rte. 202. A tiny grotto 
with a sparkling waterfall where legend 
says King Philip gathered his indians in 
1675 to plan the march on the settlers in 
Deerfield. No staff or facilites. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Bear Swamp Reservation, Hawley Ra., 
Ashfield, (413) 298-3239. The entrance is 
less than two miles from the junction of 
Rtes. 116 and 112. The 213 acres of 
woods with steep ridges of glacial rock 
include two small ponds, streams, 
patches of swamp and bog, trails, 
wildflowers, and wildlife. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 





to sunset. Free. 
Garden Center, Rtes. 102 
and 183, Stockbridge, (413) 298-3926. A 
15-acre botanical garden with an herb 
garden, display gardens, perennial 
borders, and two passive solar green- 
houses. Flower show on Aug. 8 and 9. 
Greenhouses and grounds are open 
seven days from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Facilities for the disabled. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens, $2. Children 6 through 
12, 50 cents. 
Bridge Island in the Charles 
River/South End Pond, Millis, 921-1944. 
Property of the Trustees of Reservations. 
Located one mile south of the West St. 
Bridge and Rte. 27 (accessible by 
canoe). The 80 acres of meadow on the 
Charles River include a 37-acre island: 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Brimfield State Forest (Dean Pond), 
Dirth Hill Rd., Brimfield, (413) 245-9966. 
The 4000 acres of woods offer fishing, 
hiking, picnicking, swimming at adjacent 
Dean Pond, horseback-riding trails, and 
off-road vehicle use. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. Dean Pond day-use parking fee, 


$3. 
Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary, Rte. 
16, two miles west of the center of South 
Natick, 655-2296. The 577-acre Massa- 
chusetts Audubon sanctuary includes 
woodlands, fields, marsh, a pond, and 
one mile of Charles River frontage. It also 
offers nine miles of trails and a natural- 
history exhibit. Field courses, guided 
walks, tours, and educational programs 
available. Open Tues. through Sun. and 
on Mon. holidays from dawn to dusk. 
Staff is available on weekends from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens and children 3 through 15, $1. 
James Brooks Woodiand 
Quaker Dr., Petersham, 537- 2377, 
Located one mile east of Petersham 
Common and the junction of Rte. 32. The 
405 acres of forest include ponds, 
portions of the East Branch of the Swift 
River and Roaring Brook, and hiking 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
State Park, Oxford Rd., 
Chariton, 886-6333. The 400-acre park is 
mostly a lake that offers fishing, boating, 
swimming, and picnicking. Staffed and 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 
per car. 
Callahan State Park, Millwood St., 
Framingham, 653-9641. The 819-acre 
park offers hiking and riding trails and 
brook fishing. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days, from sunrise to sunset. 


Free. 
Canoe Meadows Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Holmes Rd., Pittsfield, (413) 637-0320. 
From the Massachusetts Turnpike, take 
exit 2 (Rte. 7). The park is two miles from 
the intersection of Holmes Rd. and Rte. 
7. The 242-acre Massachusetts 
Audubon sanctuary includes woods, 
trout ponds, wetlands, and fields along 
the Housatonic River. There are also 
three miles of trails and canoe-launching 
sites. No facilities. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from sunrise 
to sunset. Admission, $1. Senior citizens 
and children, 50 cents. 
Catamount State Forest, off Rte. 112, 
Colrain, (413) 339-5504. The 1125 acres 
of woods offer fishing, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, and picnicking. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Central Sanctuaries, 226 Union St., 
Leominster, 537-9807. A 65-acre Massa- 
chusetts Audobon Sanctuary with 
ponds and glacial topography. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 
Chapelbrook Reservation, Williams- 
burg Rd., South Ashfield, (413) 
298-3239. Two miles south of Rte. 116 at 
South Ashfield Village. The 133-acre 
park includes a series of waterfalls, deep 
pools, forest, and scenic views. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Charlies River Peninsula, Fisher St., 
Needham, 921-1944. A property of the 
Trustees of Reservations. Located near 
the junction of the Charles River and 
South St. at Charles River Village 
(accessible by canoe). The 29-acre 
peninsula includes woods, fields, and 
one mile of river frontage. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Chesterfield , River Rd. via 
Ireland St., West Chesterfield, (413) 
298-3239. Located one mile south of Rte. 
143. The 161-acre reservation includes a 
deep granite canyon along the Westfield 
River, and offers fishing, hiking, and 
picnicking. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Staffed on weekends and 
holidays. Admission on weekends and 
holidays, $1. Children 11 through 16, 50 
cents. Free on weekdays. 

Memorial State Park, 
Burnett Rd., Chicopee Falls, (413) 
594-9416. The 574-acre park has a pond 
for fishing and swimming. It also offers 
bicycling, hiking, and picnicking. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8:30 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 
ing, $3 per car 
Cochituate State Park, Com- 
monwealth Rd., Rte. 30, Natick, 
653-9641. The 1126-acre park offers a 
beach for swimming, fishing, boating, 
and picnicking. Staffed and open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. All boats must 
be out of the water by 7:30 p.m., or else. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 
per car. 
Conway State Forest, West Whately 
Rd., Conway, (413) 268-7098. The 1946 
acres of woods offer fishing, hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, and off-road ve- 
hicle use. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
H.O. Cook State Forest, Rte. 8A, 





Heath, (413) 339-5504. The 1620 acres of 
woods offer fishing, hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, and off-road vehicle 
use. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Cutler Park Reservation, southwest 
section of greater Boston (Needham, 
Newton), Great Plain Ave., off Rte. 128, 
727-5215. The MDC park offers 582 
acres of woods, marshes, meadows, and 
hiking trails. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Permits needed for 
groups and alcohol. Free. 

Doane’s Falls, Atho! Rd. at Doane Hill 
Rd., four miles north of Athol, Royalston, 
537-2377. The 30-acre reservation is 
located along the Lawrence Brook and 
includes a series of waterfalls and deep 
pools through a granite gorge. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Admission, $1. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 

Douglas State Park, Wallum Lake Rd., 
Douglas, 476-7872. The 4556-acre park 
has a lake for boating, fishing, and 
swimming. It also offers hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, off-road vehicle 
use, and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 10 am. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for picnicking and swimming, $3 
per car. 

Drumiin Farm Wildlife Sanctuary, Rte. 
117, Lincoln, 259-9807: Located 4.5 
miles west of the Rte. 117 overpass over 
Rte. 128, or .7 miles east of the 
intersection of Rtes. 117 and 126. The 
220-acre Massachusetts Audubon work- 
ing farm includes pastures, fields, wood- 
lands, ponds, and domestic and wild 
animals and birds. It also offers exhibits 
and a nature center. Open Tues. through 
Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Staff available on weekdays from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4. Children 
and senior citizens, $1.50. 

Elliott Laurel Reservation, Rte. 101, 
Phillipston, 921-1944. This 33-acre prop- 
erty was once pasture land, and still 
contains some open fields and stone 
walls from old farmhouses. Some of the 
land is now a forest of hardwoods, white 
pine, and mountain laurel. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Field Farm, Sloan Rd. at Rtes. 43 and 7, 
South Williamstown, (413) 458-3144. 
Woodlands and pasture at foot of the 
Taconic Range. Site of an Ulrich Franzen 
house, ‘'Folly."’ Property of the Trustees 
of Reservations. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

C.M. Gardner State Park, Rte. 112, 
Huntington, (413) 354-6347. The small 
36-acre park offers swimming, fishing, 
hiking, and picnicking. Staffed and open 
seven days from 8 am. to 8 p.m. 
Admission, $3 per car. 

Glendale Falis, Clark Wright Rd., 
Middlefield, (413) 298-3239. Located off 
Skyline Trail Rd., three miles southeast 
of Middlefield. In this 60-acre park, the 
Glendale Brook cascades more than 150 
feet over rocky ledges in an area 
surrounded by woods. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Great Meadows National Wildlife 
Refuge, Weir Hill Rd., Sudbury, 
443-4661. Separate area on Monsen Rd 
(off Rte. 62), Concord. The 2700-acre 
refuge, which is in two separate parcels, 
provides resting and feeding areas for 
migrating waterfowl along the Concord 
and Sudbury Rivers, wildlife trails, an 
observation tower, and opportunities for 
nature study, photography, and hiking 
Both areas are open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. The visitors’ center in 
Sudbury, which conducts workshops 
and nature programs, is open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Hampton Ponds State Park, Rte. 202, 
Westfield, (413) 532-3985. The 184 acres 
are mostly ponds with boating, fishing, 
swimming, and a picnic area. Staffed 
and open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Parking for swimming and picnick- 
ing, $3 per car. 

Holyoke Range State Park, South 
Hadley, (413) 586-0350. The 3000-acre 
park offers hiking, nature studies, hang- 
gliding, picnicking, and tours. Staffed 
and open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Free 

Hopkinton State Park, Cedar St. 
Hopkinton, 435-4303. The 1450-acre 
park offers swimming, a bathhouse, 
boating, bicycling, hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, and picnicking 
Staffed and open seven days from 8 a.m 
to 8 p.m. Parking for swimming and 
picnicking, $3 per car. 
Hubbardston State Forest, Hub- 
bardston, 939-8962. The 800 acres of 
woods offer fishing and hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free 

H State Forest, Rte. 66, 
Huntington, (413) 354-6347. The 694 
acres of woods offer fishing and hiking 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free 

Jacob Hill, Rte. 68, just west of 
Royalston Common, Royalston, 
537-2377. The 135 acres of woods 
include a steep ridge overlooking the 
Tully River and Long Pond. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 

Laughing Brook Wildlife Sanctuary, 
789 Main St., Hampden, (413) 566-8034 
From the Massachusetts Turnpike, take 
exit 4, follow Rte. 21 for three miles, take 
a right at Allen St., head into Hampden, 
and turn left on Main St. The 260-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary in- 
cludes woodlands, fields, streams, a 
pond, and four miles of trails (including a 
trail for the blind). It also has a live-animal 
center, a library, tours, and the former 
home of children’s author Thornton 
Burgess. Open (with staff available) 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3 
Children and senior citizens, $1.50 
Leominster State Forest, Fitchburg 


Rd., Leominster, 874-2303. The 4265- 
acre forest has a pond for fishing and 
swimming. It also offers bicycling, hiking 
and horseback-riding trails, off-road ve- 
hicle use, picnicking, and plenty of birds 
to watch. Staffed and open seven days 
from 9 am. to 8 p.m. Parking for 
swimming and picnicking, $3 per car 
McLennan Reservation, Fenn Rd 
Tyringham, (413) 298-3239. Located off 
Tyringham Main Rd., some two miles 
south of Tyringham center. The 446 
acres of woods offer steep, wooded 
slopes, scenic landscapes, and wildlife 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Middlefield State Forest, Town Hill 
Rd., Middlefield. The 1849 acres of forest 
offer hiking and fishing. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 


to sunset. Free 
Susan Minns Wildlife Sanctua inctuary, 
Mountain Rd., Princeton. From Rté. 2 
take the Westminster exit south to Rte 
140. The 139-acre sanctuary is located in 
the shadow of Mt. Wachusett and 
encompasses Little Wachusett Moun- 
tain, which offers an abundance of 
blueberry bushes and a superb view of 
eastern Massachusetts. It also offers 
opportunities to observe many birds, 
small mammals, and plants. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Monument Mountain Reservation, 
Rte. 7, Great Barrington, (413) 298-3239. 
Located some two miles south of 
Stockbridge. The 270-acre reservation 
includes the summit at Squaw Peak, 
where Hawthorne, Melville, and Holmes 
picnicked in 1850 because of its spec- 
tacular views. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Moore State Park, Mill St., Paxton, 
886-6333. The 324-acre park includes a 
pond and historic mill village, and offers 
fishing, picnicking, and hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Operi seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Free 
Mt. Everett State Reservation, East 
St., Mt. Washington, (413) 528-0330. The 
1100-acre park offers fishing, hiking, and 
scenic views. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Free. 
Mt. Grace State Forest, Winchester 
Rd., Warwick, 544-7474. The 1689-acre 
park offers fishing, hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, and picnicking 
Staffed and open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Admission, $3 per car. 
Call for more information. 
Mt. Sugarloaf Reservation, off Rte 
116, South Deerfield, (413) 665-2928. 
The 532-acre park offers hiking, picnick- 
ing, and an observation tower with a 
dramatic view of the Connecticut River 
valley. Boat-launch ramp nearby on the 
Connecticut River. Staffed and open 
seven days from 7:30 a.m. to sunset 
Free. 
Mt. Tom State Reservation, Rte. 141, 
Easthampton, or Rte. 5, Holyoke, (413) 
527-4805. The 1800 acres of woods 
above the Connecticut River offer 20 
miles of trails, scenic views from the 
summit, two lookout towers, museum, 
wildlife sanctuary, and fishing on Lake 
Bray. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
dusk. Admission, $2 per car 
Mt. Watatic Wildlife Sanctuary, off 
Rte. 119, Ashburnham. Located next to 
the Ashburnham State Forest near the 
New Hampshire border, the 139-acre 
sanctuary on the slope of Mt. Watatic 
has three trails (one is a skyline trail 
along the ridge of the Wapack Range) 
and offers opportunities to observe birds 
(almost 40 species breed here), small 
mammals, and upland woods. Open 
from sunrise to sunset. Free 
New England Wild Flower Society 
Garden in the Woods, Hemenway Rd 
Framingham, 877-6574. This 45-acre 
botanical garden contains the largest 
collection of wildflowers and native 
plants in the Northeast. A self-guided 
trail leads visitors along woodland paths 
by a pond, wetlands, and beside a 
brook. Grounds, plant sales, gift shop, 
and library on premises. Open Tues 
through Sun. from 9 am. to 4 pm 
Admission, $4. Children and senior 
citizens, $3. Members, free. Group tours 
by reservation 
Norcross Wildlife Sanctuary, Monson- 
Wales Rd., Wales, (413) 267-9654 
Located between Rte. 19 and Rte 32 
Three miles of trails over 3000 acres of 
woodland with appropriate flora, fauna 
and scenery, plus nature programs by 
appointment. Open Mon. through Sat 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 
Northfield State Forest, Northfield Rd 
Northfield, 544-7474. The 2223 acres of 
woods offer fishing, and hiking and 
riding trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Notchview Reservation, Rte. 9, Wind- 
sor, (413) 298-3239. The 3000 acres of 
forest include gullies, brooks, hills, open 
fields with views, wildlife, 25 miles of 
hiking trails, and one self-guided trail 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset 
Admission, $1. Children under 15, free 
Oakham State Forest, East Hale Rd., 
Oakham, 885-2320. The 390 acres of 
woods offer hiking. No staff or facilities 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free 
Otis State Forest, Rte. 23, off |-90, Otis, 
(413) 528-0904. The 3861 acres of woods 
offer boating, fishing, hiking and riding 
trails, and off-road vehicle use. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free 
Oxbow National Wildlife Refuge, the 
southeast portion of Fort Devens in 
Harvard, 443-4661. The 662-acre refuge 
offers undeveloped trails through the 
swamp of the Nashua River for bird 
watching and nature study. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free 
Peru State Forest, Middlefield Rd 
Peru, (413) 354-6347. The 3150 acres of 
J Continued on page 18 
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FREDDIE JACKSON 


Friday June 26 $17.50, 15.00 


SPYRO GYRA 


Tuesday June 30 $16.50, 14.50 


KOOL AND THE GANG 


Thursday July 2 $17.50, 15.00 


Wednesday July 8 $17.50, 15.00 


Thursday July 23 $17.50, 15.00 


DIONNE WARWICK 
BURT BACHARACH 
& ORCHESTRA 


Show starts 7:30 p.m. 
Friday July 24 $18.50, 15.00 


Wednesday July 29 $19.50, 17.50 


EDDIE MONEY 


Tuesday August 4 $16.50, 15.00 


BONNIE RAITT 


Wednesday August 5 $16.50, 14.50 
























CONCERTS 


ON THE — 


COMMON 














Draft Concerts on the Common. On behay 















QUAYS, B.B. KING 
BOBBY “BLUE” BLAND 
Tuesday August 11 $17.50, 15.00 
READY FOR THE WORLD, 
STARPOINT, THE SYSTEM 


Wednesday August 12 $17.50, 15.00 


PAT METHENY GROUP 


Show starts 7:00 p.m. 
Thursday August 13 $17.50, 15.00 


Friday August 14 $16.50, 14.50 








KENNY LOGGINS 


Thursday August 20 $17.50, 15.00 








Thursday September 3 $17.50, 15.00 


WHITNEY HOUSTON 
DATES AND TICKET PRICES 
TO BE ANNOUNCED. 








CAMEO 
DATES AND TICKET PRICES 
TO BE ANNOUNCED 







































TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


Concerts start at 6:00 p.m. on the 

Boston Common unless otherwise noted. 

lickets available at the Wilbur Theatre 

246 Tremont St., Boston 

10 a.m.—6 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 

rickets also available at @ WOKETAON ‘outlets 
() TELETRON * (617) 720-3434 (major credit cards Al 
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gue manic’, BOSTIX imi alinistlime tine Perilli 


| DLE enuine Dratt AsReal As It Gets ail 


THIRD WORLD 
YELLOWMAN 








THE FUND FOR BOSTON DATES AND TICKET PRICES 
NEIGHBORHOODS INC., TO BE ANNOUNCED 
WNEV-TV, The Boston Herald, MAIY OF Boston 

WFNX-FM, The Boston Phoenix, ACHUSET 

and KISS 108-FM are proud to 

present the 1987 Miller Genuine Dear Fin 







The Fund for Boston Neighborhoods, Inc. is another sg 7 the people of 
a private, non-profit corporation whose Nenikis ON Of music ike t0 we 
main function is to administer educational, Park, Pe SIXth Year the MENt on the —s YOu to 
charitable, artistic, theatrical, musical and Of Boston, Ys Series, se S10n Comm 
other civic programs for the residents and rn UNIqUE music om m est urp, 
visitors of Boston. ung porto o* ie Po een in the cj 
Programs administered by the “Fund” the banestee wi needs from 
include the Boston Can Share (a food As i ee v “te : ag 
drive), The Business to Neighborhood Re- ma" Bos CSS come 0 Wil conan 
source Bank, Concerts on the Common, larly oup oe Went - 
and the Neighborhood Concerts Series. WENX.Fiy ee Miller Gey, —_ 0 congratuly 
The “Fund” also provides staff and techni- ress Bos oe Ora “9 POSSibe Dartion 
cal services for local ethnic, visual, and Pasant sy "OKISS 108.44 °"® Boston Hera 
performing arts festivals. °MI0Y the music | 
As in the past, a portion of the proceeds . 
from this year’s Concerts on the Common ncerely, 
Series will be utilized to fund safe and soe d/ Fr 
structured neighborhood youth programs. : . 
aymon 
Mayer o Bose” 
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YAMAHA 


We make the difference’ 








Hot looks. 





long-travel front forks and 
rising-rate Monoshock rear 
suspension 

° Triple disc brakes and 

¢ Aluminum deltabox frame is low-profile radial tires for sure 
lightweight, rigid and wrapped stops and super adhesion 
in a wind tunnel-—designed ¢ Optional seat cowl covers 
fairing passenger area 

e Shocks absorbed courtesy of 


e Race-proven 989cc DOHC 
Genesis engine with unique 
5-valve configuration is 
powerful and compact 





L 


High-performance 
middleweight 


QQ § 
a We r 
SAB 5.74 BD Y, 


CRE Sta 





FZ700 


e Race-bred Monoshock 
suspension has been 
redesigned to cut weight and 
lengthen wheel travel 

¢ Digitally controlled ignition 
and 4-into-1 exhaust boost 
power and give you reliable 
performance 


© 697cc 4-cylinder Genesis 
engine uses a 5-valve 
configuration to generate 
tremendous torque in a 
compact package 

¢ Triple disc brakes with drilled 
rotors give you sure stops 

e Aerodynamic full fairing has 
bold racing graphics 








Complete line of Yamaha motorcycles on display. 
Accessory warehouse outlet. 
2nd floor, self service, large inventory — low prices! 








Motorcyle Riding School 
Cycles provided by Yamaha Motor Co. 


Certified instructors. Call for details. 








Open 9-9 M-F 
9-5 Sat. 
12-4 Sun. 








107 Brimbal Ave. 
Rt. 128 

Exit 19 

Beverly, MA 
927-3400 
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NATURE CONTINUED 
woods offer fishing, hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails, and off-road vehicle 
use. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Petersham State Forest, off Rte. 122 
and Riceville Pond, Petersham, 
939-8962. The 200-acre forest offers 
boating, fishing, and hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

Hill Reservation, Petticoat 
Hill Rd., south of Rte. 9, Williamsburg 
Center, (413) 298-3239. The 60 acres of 
woods and steep slopes have 
wildflowers and a scenic trail to the 
summit of the hill. No staff or facilities. 
— seven days from sunrise to sunset. 

ree. 

Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, 
West Dugway Rd., off Rte. 7, Lenox, 
(413) 637-0320. From the merging of 
Rtes. 7 and 20, proceed north for three 
miles to Dugway Rd., turn left and go 1.6 
miles to the entrance. The 730-acre 
Massachusetts Audubon sanctuary is on 
the wooded Lenox Mountain and adja- 
cent Yokun Brook. It features active 
beaver ponds, a hemlock gorge, a 
hummingbird garden, and seven miles of 
trails. It also has a library, nature 
museum, film series, and tours. Open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. holidays 
from dawn to dusk. Office is open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens and children, $1. 

Chasm State Reservation, 
Purgatory Rd., Rte. 146, Sutton, 
234-3733. The 187-acre park offers 
hiking, picnicking, and rock climbing (by 
permit only). Alcohol prohibited. Staffed 
and open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 

mond State Park, 10 North 

Lake Ave., Worcester, 755-6880. The 51- 
acre park is primarily a lake with facilities 
for boating, fishing, swimming, picnick- 
ing, and tennis available. Staffed and 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 


State Park, North St. 
Agawam, (413) 786-2877. The 828-acre 
park offers bicycling, lake fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, and swimming. Staffed and 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking for swimming and picnicking, $3 
per car. 

Grace Robson Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Reservoir Rd., off 90, Montgomery and 
Westfield, 562-3657. Located on the 
forested slope of Mt. Tekoa, this 69-acre 
sanctuary is secluded and rugged and 
includes the Moose Meadow Falls. it also 
offers opportunities to observe birds, 
small mammals, plants, and the timber 
rattlesnake. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Rocky Narrows, west bank ,of the 
Charles River, one mile south of Farm St. 


Bridge, Sherborn, 921-1944. A property 
of the Trustees of Reservations. The 77 
acres. accessible by canoe, include 
granite ledges that form the narrows 
historically known as the ‘'Gates of the 
Charles” and woodland along the 
Charles River. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Rocky Woods R » Hartford 
St., Medfield, 359-6333. Located three 
miles west of Rte. 109 in Westwood. The 
441-acre reservation includes granite 
ledges, wooded slopes, three ponds, 
and 12 miles of trails. It also offers hiking, 
nature study, horseback-riding trails, 
picnicking, and boating. Staffed and 
open Wed. through Sun. and on Mon. 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $1. Children under 6, free. 
Rowe State Forest, Pelham Lake Ra., 
Rowe, (413) 339-5504. The 264-acre 
forest offers fishing and hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. © . 
alls 


joyaiston Faiis 

Rd., Royalston, 537-2377. Located three 
miles from the junction of Rte. 68 and 
Falls Rd. (Falis Rd. is one mile west of 
Royalston Common). The 205 acres of 
woods surround a natural gorge and 70- 
foot waterfalls, and offer hiking. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Royalston State Forest, Royaiston, 
939-8962. The 800 acres of woods offer 
fishing and hiking. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 


Rutland State Park, Rte. 122A, 
Rutland, 886-6333. The 1920-acre park 
has a lake and a beach and offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, waterskiing, 
hiking and horseback-riding trails, off- 
road vehicle use, and picnicking. Staffed 
and open seven days from 110 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Admission, $3 per car. 
Henry L. Shattuck Reservation, 
Causeway St., Medfield, 921-1944. A 
property of the Trustees of Reservations. 
Located one mile south of Rte. 109. The 
283 acres of forested upland and 
wetland meadow border on the Charles 
River and offer wildflowers and wildlife. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Shutesbury State Forest, Shutesbury, 
(413) 659-3797. The 845 acres of woods 
offer fishing and hiking. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
South River State Forest, Rte. 116, 
Conway, (413) 339-5504. The 500-acre 
forest offers fishing, hiking and riding 
trails, and off-road vehicle use. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

State Forest, Howe Pond Rd., 
Spencer, 885-2320. The 1048-acre forest 
has two ponds for boating, fishing, and 
swimming. It also offers hiking and riding 


: Free. 


trails. Staffed and open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Parking for picnicking 
and swimming, $3 per car. 

Brook, off Meetinghouse 
Hill Rd., Townsend, 597-8802. The 300 
acres offer hiking and riding trails, and 
fishing. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. ; 
Stanley Park, Western and Kinsington 
Aves., Westfield, (413) 568-9312. Exit 
from 1-90 on Rtes. 10 and 202, go south 
along North Elm St. to the rotary, and go 
west on Court St./Western Ave. Some 
200 acres with a tea house, 
carillon tower, arboretum, old mill with a 
water wheel, picnic area, playground, 
tennis courts, and rose gardens. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to dusk. Free. 
Sutton State Forest, Rte. 146, Sutton, 
234-3733. The 135 acres of woods offer 
hiking. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Swift River Reservation, Nichewaug 
Rd., Petersham, 921-1944. A property of 
the Trustees of Reservations. Fields, 
woodiands, and trails through pastures 
and rock ledges. Hemlock and pine 
forests, plus site of old water-powered 
sawmill. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Taconic Trail State Park, Williams- 
town, (413) 499-4263. The 930 acres of 
woods offer hiking and horseback-riding 
trails. No staff or facilities. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Tantiusques Reservation, Leadmine 
Rd., off Rte. 15, Sturbridge, 921-1944. A 
property of the Trustees of Reservations. 
Site of a 17th-century lead mine. Veins of 
graphite are still visible. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Townsend State Forest, off Brookline 
and Dudley Rds., Townsend, 597-8802. 
The 2500-acre forest offers hiking and 
horseback-riding trails, picnicking, and 
swimming. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Tyringham Cobble, Jerusalem Rd., 
Tyringham Center, (413) 298-3239. The 
206 acres include steep upland pastures 
and woodland, scenic views of Tyr- 
ingham valley, and wildflowers. No staff 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Upton State Forest, Westboro Rd., 
Upton, 529-6923. The 2660 acres of 
woods offer fishing, hiking, off-road 
vehicle use, bicycling, and horseback- 
riding trails. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Wildlife Sanc- 

tuary, Goodnow Rd., off Rte. 62, Prince- 
ton, 464-2712. The 907-acre Massachu- 
setts Audubon sanctuary includes up- 
land meadows, ponds, a red-maple 
swamp, a brook, 10 miles of trails, a 
boardwalk over the. swamp, and the 
Crocker Maple tree, the third largest of 
its kind in North America. Open Tues. 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays from 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens and children under 16, $1. 
Wachusett Mountain State Reser- 
vation, Mountain Rd., Princeton, 
464-2987. From Rte. 2 take the West- 
minster exit south to Rte. 140. The 1950- 
acre park offers bicycling, hiking, pic- 
nicking, and scenic views. Gates oven 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Visitor 
center open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 
Walden Pond State Reservation, Rte. 
126, Concord, 369-3254. The 300-acre 
park offers a scenic lake for swimming 
(with a bathhouse), boating, and fishing. 
It also offers hiking, nature study, and 
the historic site of Thoreau's refuge. No 
pets or alcohol. Staffed and open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Parking, $3 
per car. 
Warwick State Forest, Northfield Rd., 
Northfield, 544-7474. The 7100 acres of 
woods offer boating, fishing, and hiking 
and horseback-riding trails. No staff or 
facilities. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 
Wendell State Forest, Wendell Rd., 
Wendell, (413) 659-3797. The 7557-acre 
forest offers boating, fishing, swimming, 
hiking and horseback-riding trails, off- 
road vehicle use, and picnicking. 
Pavilion area with baseball field. Staffed 
and open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. Parking for picnicking and 
swimming, $3 per car. 
Whitehall State Park, Rte. 135, Hopkin- 
ton, 435-4303. The 877-acre park con- 
sists primarily of a lake that offers fishing 
and boating. No staff or facilities. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
State Forest, Mullen Rd., 
Winchendon, 939-8962. The 46 acres of 
woods offer hiking. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 
Worthington State Forest, Rte. 112, 
Worthington, (413) 354-6347. The 175 
acres of woods offer hiking and fishing. 
No staff or facilities. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut offers a variety of public 
areas for those who want to get out for 
the day. All state parks and forests are 
open seven days a week. The entrance 
fee-to the state-operated facilities de- 
pends on when and where you want to 
go. Parks on the water (Hammonasset 
Beach, Rocky Neck, Sherwood Island, 
and Squantz Pond) charge $4 per car on 
weekends and holidays and $2 during 
the week. The parking fee for inland 
parks is $2 per car on weekends and 
holidays and $1 during the week. Don't 
forget that there are many more areas 
available for day use listed under 
“Camping.” 

Most state forests and parks either 





prohibit pets or restrict them to leashes 
in certain areas. Some, however, allow 
pets — you should check with each area 
before heading out. Glass, open fires, 
pets, and alcoholic beverages are 
prohibited on state beaches, but are 
permitted (with the exception of beer in 
kegs) in the picnic areas. For more 
information on state parks and forests, 
write to the Department of Environmen- 
tal Protection, Office of State Parks and 
Recreation, 165 Capital Ave., Hartford, 
CT 06106, or call (203) 566-2304. 

For general tourist information, write 
to the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 210 Washington St., Hartford, CT 
06106, or call (203) 566-2496. They have 
a toll-free number for people living from 
Maine to Virginia (excluding Connecticut 
residents), (800) 243-1685. Toll-free for 
Connecticut residents, (800) 842-7492. 

For more information on hiking trails, 
write to the Connecticut Forest and Park 
—_ Box 389, East Hartford, CT 


Barnes Nature Center, 175 Shrub Rd., 
off Rte. 6, Bristol, (203) 589-6082. The 70- 
acre preserve offers a self-guided trail 
through a variety of habitats that 
emphasize stages of ecological suc- 
cession. There is also a nature center 
with displays. Open Tues. through Fri. 
and on Sun., from 1 to 5 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Connecticut , Williams St., 
Connecticut College campus (exit 83 
from 1-95), New London, (203) 447-1911. 
The 415-acre nature preserve offers 
hiking trails through a variety of natural 
ecosystems. Open seven days from 
— to sunset. Closed on holidays. 

ree. 
Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife 
Re , Off the Norwalk coast, (401) 
364-9124 (US Fish and Wildlife Service). 
This newly opened island refuge is 
primarily a bird nesting and feeding area, 
with one public beach. Access by 
private boat only. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
ree. 


Denison Pequotsepos Nature Center, 
Pequotsepos Rd. (exit 90 from 1-95), 
Mystic, (203) 536-1216. The 125-acre 
sanctuary has self-guided trails (includ- 
ing one for the blind) and a natural 
history museum. Grounds and center 
are open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m to 
4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Closed on major holidays. Adults, $1. 
Children 6 through 14, 50 cents. 

Devil’s Den Preserve, end of Pent Rd., 
(203) 226-4991. Take exit 42 from Merritt 
Parkway (Rte. 15), go north on Rte. 57 to 
Godfrey Rd., then right to Pent Rd. The 
1500-acre nature preserve includes 
woodiands, hills, marshes, streams, and 
20 miles of rugged trails. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset Free, though 
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“ESSEX COUNTY has ever 
including Boston on the south side 

and New Hampshire on the north 
Essex County north of Boston has just about everything — 

for those who live here — and for those who only visit: 
Coastal villages, country roads, river towns and rural hamlets; rugged seacoast and 
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It’s a Place where history and high tech blend with the natural beauty. Natural resources 
abound — like apples and clambakes, art and antiques; polo, performing arts, witches and 
whale-watching; wooden boats, brick mills, museums; historic houses and classic public 
buildings mellowed by three Centuries and the four Seasons. 


It’s aloo a Place where you can retax at affordable, even memorable, moteis, hotels, inns 


So, for a change of time and pace, essay Essex County. Long on attractions, and short on 
the distances between them, it’s got everything...including Boston on the south side and 
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ything... 
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For more informa) on on Essex County — 


charge. 








from the North Shore to the Merrimack Valley — 
Call the North of Boston Tourist Council at 

(617) 532-1449. Or...fill in the coupon below, send it 
to us, and we'll mail you a fat envelope, free of 


——Check here if you'd iike us to send you “Along 
Coast of Exsex County,’ 196 pages, soft cover, for $7.95 
postage included. (Please enclose check for $7.95) 


L_____. The Spirit of Massachusetts is the Spirit of America 


Mail to: North of Boston Tourist Council 


P.O. Box 3131 (B.P.) 


Peabody, Mamachusetts 01960 
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WATER 
COUNTRY 


SAVE 


UP TO 


$7.00 


THRU LABOR DAY, 1987 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
WATERPARK 


New Huge Wave Pool 


7 Exciting Water Slides 
RT. 1, 3 MILES SOUTH OF 
PORTSMOUTH N.H. CIRCLE 


PP A AD SED SD GD GED GD GERD GED GND GED ENED GERD nD GND GEN SND aD Sem GD ED GS ln eee 
at Water Country with this c 

Present coupon at ticket window and 
save $1.00 off every general admission 
ticket you buy! Up to 7 tickets! 

(Cannot be used with other discounts—not redeemable tor cash) 


(1} [2] [3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Breaker Beach Bubble Bay 


Triple Giant Slides 
Double Dive-Boggan 
Double Geronimo 
Swimming Pool 
Bumper Cycle Boats 
Large Kiddie Play Area 


TELEPHONE (603) 436-3556 
MEMORIAL DAY—-LABOR DAY 
Hours 9:30 AM - 8:00 PM 
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NATURE CONTINUED : 
permits are required (available at the 


Nature , } 
(off Rte. 6), Woodbury, (203) 263-3711. 
The 250-acre sanctuary (with more 
acreage in the nearby Van Vieck and 
Whittemore sanctuaries) offers many 
trails through woods, bogs, and 
wildflowers, a sheep farm, and an 
environmental center. Trails are open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. The 
trail house in Woodbury is open oc- 
casionally, so it's best to phone ahead to 
make sure someone is there. Free. 
Fort Shantok State Park, off Rte. 32, 
Montville, (203) 848-9876. Located four 
miles south of Norwich. This is the site of 
a former Indian village, with 170 acres for 
hiking and picnicking. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Gillette Castle State Park, Rte. 82, four 
miles south of East Haddam, (203) 
526-2336. The 184-acre park includes a 
rugged stone castle, which gives a 
broad panorama of the surrounding 
countryside and the Connecticut River 
valley. It also offers picnicking, con- 
cessions, hiking over wooded trails, and 
a ferry. Castle open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Park open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 
Children 6 through 11, 50 cents. 

State Forest and Conserva- 
tion Area, off Rte. 6, Hampton, (203) 
4559534. The 1800 acres of woodlands 
include hiking and horseback-riding 
trails, wildlife marshes, an arboretum, 
and self-guided trails. Group tours by 
appointment. The forest is open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. The nature 
center is open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. 
Greenwich Audubon Center, 613 Riv- 
ersville Rd., Greenwich, (203) 869-5272. 
Take exit 28 from Rte. 15 and go north on 
Roundhill Rd., then left on Johns St., and 
head to the intersection with Riversville 
Rd. The 485-acre sanctuary offers trails 
and a nature center. Open Tues. through 
Sun., from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Guided tours 
by appointment. Admission, $2. Children 
and senior citizens, $1. 
Kent Falis, Rte. 7, three miles north of 
Kent, (203) 927-3238. The 275 acres offer 
cascading waterfalls, hiking through 
wooded areas along the stream, picnick- 
ing, and fishing. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Larsen Sanctuary, 2325 Burr St., exit 
21 off I-95, Fairfield, (203) 259-6305. This 
170-acre sanctuary is the headquarters 
for the Connecticut Audubon Society 
and offers six-and-a-half miles of trails, a 
nature walk for the blind, handicapped, 
and elderly, and a nature center with 
displays of local wildlife. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 4:30 p.m. 
Closed on Sun. in July and Aug. 
Admission, $1. Children under 13, 50 
cents. 
Mohawk State Mountain Park, Rte. 4, 
Cornwall, (203) 672-6100. Located six 
miles west of Goshen. These 260 acres 
and the surrounding 3295-acre Mohawk 
State Forest include a wildlife sanctuary 
and wooded trails to the peak of the 
mountain and offer fishing, picnicking, 
and hiking. Open seven days from 8 a.m 
to sunset. Free. 
Natchaug State Forest, Rte. 198, 
Eastford, (203) 974-1562. Located four 
miles south of Phoenixville. The 12,428- 
acre forest offers fishing in the Natchaug 
River, picnicking, and hiking and horse- 
back-riding trails. Open seven days from 
8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
New Canaan Bird Sanctuary and 
Wildlife Preserve, Old Stamford Rd. 
(Rte. 106), New Canaan. The 18-acre 
wooded preserve includes trails, ponds, 
brooks, and bridges. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
New Canaan Nature Center, 144 
Oenoke Ridge (Rte. 124), New Canaan, 
(203) 966-9577. The center offers nature 
displays, greenhouse exhibits, trails, and 
seasonal events. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Northeast Audubon Center, Rte. 4, 
Sharon, (203) 364-0520. Eleven miles of 
self-guided trails over the 684-acre 
sanctuary. Trails open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. The center is open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Closed on major 
eye Admission, $2. Children under 
18, $1. 
Penwood State Park, Rte. 185, four 
miles west of Bloomfield. Scenic hiking 
trails through 787 acres of woods to the 
mountain top, which offers a good view 
of the Farmington River valley. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Peoples State Forest, East River Rd., 


Barkhamsted, (203) 379-2469. Located. 


one mile north of Pleasant Valley. The 
2954-acre forest includes a 200-year-old 
pine grove ideal for picnicking next to 
the Farmington River. It also offers hiking 
and fishing. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, free on 
a Weekend and holiday park- 
ing, $2. 
Roaring Brook Nature Center, 70 
Gracey Rd., off Rte. 44, Canton, (203) 
693-0263. Seasonal displays, plus more 
than six miles of trails over 115 acres of 
fields and forest around and over ponds 
and streams. There are also live animals, 
nature exhibits, a store, and a resource 
room. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens and 
children under 12, $1. 
Salt Meadow National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, off Old Clinton Rd., West Brook, 
(401) 364-9124 (US Fish and Wildlife 
Service). The 183-acre refuge has wood- 
land, salt marsh, and a small river. It also 
offers many trails for observing numer- 
ous species of saltwater birds. No staff 
Continued on page 20 








What’s happening in UPe COUNTRY ,Massachusetts 


MOHAWK (— ~ 48 
TRAIL & 


18th Season 
July 17-August 22, October 10-11 
at the 


Federated Church, Charlemont 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
in an INFORMAL SETTING featuring 
Robert J. Lurtsema, William Bolcom 
and Joan Morris, Laszlo Varga, 
Masako Yanagita, Abba Bogin, 
Kim Scholes, Jane Bryden, 
Joanna Simon, and others 


OTHER SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 13 — 8 P.M. 
Mohawk Trail Concerts Chamber 
Orchestra 


Inaugural Concert, Shelburne Falls 
Handel, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Barber 
JULY 4 — 4 P.M. 

Concert of American Music 
Brick Church, Old Deerfield 
Mohawk Trail Concerts, Box 843 
Greenfield, MA 01302 (413) 774-3690 


Write for a free brochure 








is -ARENA-CIVIC-THEATRE- 





Ra etc 


P.O. Box 744, Greenfield, MA 01302 (413) 773-9891 


Our 17th Summer Season! 


Moliere’s, 
THE IMAGINARY INVALID 
June 25-27, July 1-3 & 9-11 


EDUCATING RITA 
by Willy Russell 
July 16-18, 23-25 & 30 - August 1 


Agatha Christie’s, 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
August 6-8, 13-15, 20-22 


Performances at Memorial Hall, 
Bridge Street, Shelburne Falls 
Curtain at 8 p.m. 

Write for a free brochure 





Old Deerfield Craft Fair 





June 20 and 21 
10-5 p.m. 


250 Crafts People 


Adults: $2. 
Children: 50¢ 
Routes 5 and 10 
Old Deerfield 


Se a 





Hot Air Balloon Fair at Greenfield July 1 7th = 19th 


For more information: FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


BOX 790, Greenfield, MA 01302 (413) 773-5463 













Salmon Fails 
ARTISANS 





... a quality gallery 
in an old grain building 
just one block up the bill 
from the famous 
Bridge of Flowers. . . 


NANCY DEAN— DIRECTOR 


BOX 176 
SHELBURNE FALLS, MA* 01370 


413-625-9833 


Regular Hours: 


Tuesdays through Saturdays 10-6, 
Thursdays 10-8, and Sundays 12-5 


The spirit of Massachusetts 
is the spiritof America. 
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NATURE CONTINUED 
or facilities. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Pond, Rte. 39, four miles north 
of New Fairfield, (203) 797-4165. The 172 
acres offer frontage on _ scenic 
Candlewood Lake and Squantz Pond for 
swimming, fishing, boating, scuba div- 
ing, and picnicking. There are hiking 
trails in the adjoining Pootatuck State 
Forest. No pets. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Admission on weekdays, 
$2 per car. On weekends and holidays, 
$4 per car. 
Westport Nature Center, 10 Woodside 
Ln. (exit 17 from I-95 or exit 41 from the 
Merritt Parkway), Westport, (203) 
227-7253. The 62-acre wildlife sanctuary 
includes trails, a museum, aquarium, 
and animal shelter. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. Children, 
50 cents. 


White Memorial Conservation Center, 
Rte. 202, Litchfield, (203) 567-0015. The 
4000 acres of woodland offer trails 
(including one for the blind), self-guided 
trails, a wetland boardwalk, and a 
recreation area. The nature center offers 
a museum and a library. Guided tours by 
appointment. The woods are open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. The mu- 
seum is open Tues. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. 

to 5 p.m. Museum admission, $1. 

Children and senior citizens, 50 cents. 


MAINE 

Maine offers an abundance of nature 
areas for day outings. See the listings 
under ‘‘Camping’’ for many more Maine 
parks and forests. These state-operated 
areas are open seven days a week, from 
9 a.m. to sunset. The day-use entrance 
fee ranges from $1 to $2; a seasonal 
pass is $20. Fees entitle you to use 
bathhouses, picnic tables, and docking 
facilities. Pets are allowed everywhere 
except at Baxter State Park, Sebago 
Lake, and beach areas. For more 
information on Maine state parks and 
forests, write to the Department of 
Conservation, Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation, State House Station 22, 
Augusta, ME 04333, or call (207) 
289-3821 


Baxter State Park has a set of rules 
somewhat different from the other state 
parks and forests — it’s the only park 
that charges a $5 entrance fee ($25 for a 
season pass) for nonresidents. Motor- 
bikes are prohibited. No pets allowed, 
even if you're just driving through. It is 
open for day use seven days a week, 
from sunrise to sunset. For more infor- 
mation, call (207) 723-5140. 

For information about using the pri- 
vate roads in the North Woods and their 
fees, write to North Maine Woods, Box 
382, Ashland, ME 04732, or call (207) 
435-6213. 


Birdsacre Sanctuary, Bar Harbor Rd. 
(Rte. 3), adjacent to Maine Coast Mali, 
Ellsworth, (207) 667-8460. The 100-acre 
sanctuary offers seven nature trails, four 
ponds, more than 100 species of birds, 
and picnic facilities. Staffed and open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Donations requested. 

— Stanwood Homestead Museum, at 
Birdsacre Sanctuary. The museum offers 
displays of mounted sea birds, owls, 
hawks, eagles, and an exhibit of birds’ 
eggs collected in 1887 and 1888. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 
Rachel Carson National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Rte. 1, Wells, (207) 646-9226. Take 
1-95 to Rte. 9 and go east to Rte. 1 in 
Wells. From Rte. 1 take any ocean-beach 
road from Kittery to Scarboro. The 2800- 
acre refuge includes 45 miles of coastal 
marshland with abundant wildlife and 
some hiking trails. Open seven days 
ft »m sunrise to sunset. Free. 

G afton Notch State Park, Rte. 26, 
b ‘tween Upton and Newry, (207) 
8 4-2912. The 3112-acre park includes 
S: rew Auger Falls, Mother Walker Falls, 
Old Speck Mountain, Moose Cave, and a 
section of the Appalachian Trail. It offers 
scenic views, hiking, picnicking, and 
fishing. Staffed and open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free. 

Holbrook island Sanctuary, on 
“enobscot Bay, south of Bucksport in 
Brooksville, (207) 326-4012. The sanc- 
tuary has 1230 acres of upland forests 
and meadows and offers nature study 
and lots of birdlife. Staffed and open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Maine Audubon ,» junction of 
Rtes. 88 and 1, Falmouth, (207) 
781-2330. The 60-acre sanctuary offers 
trails over saltwater marsh, and solar 
exhibits with tours by appointment. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 


p.m. Free. 

Mast Landing Sanctuary, Upper Mast 
Landing Rd., Freeport. Self-guided trails 
over 100 acres of woods, fields, and salt 
marsh. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Donations requested. 
Moosehorn National Wildlife Refuge, 
Rte. 1, Calais, (207) 454-3521. Located 
six miles north of Calais, off Rte. 1 and 
Charlotte Rd. The 22,665-acre refuge 
includes two wilderness areas, woods, 
lakes, marshes and streams, wildlife, 
and more than 200 ies of birds. It 
also offers fishing and hiking. The refuge 
is open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset, and the office is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

Peacock Beach State Park, Pleasant 
Pond, off Rte. 201, Richmond, (207) 
582-2813. The vote age includes a 
beautiful sand beach, swimming area 
with lifeguard, and picnicking facilities. 
Staffed and open sever days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission. $+. “dren under 
12, free. 

Petit Manan National Witaiire Refuge, 


Rte. 1, three miles south of Milbridge, 
(207) 546-2124. The 1841-acre refuge, 
which includes a peninsula and several 
islands, remains one of the few un- 
developed coastal areas in Maine and is 
characterized by its wind-blown, wilder- 
ness appearance with woods, bogs, and 
outcrops. It offers hiking trails and nature 
study. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Free. 
Beach State Park, Rte. 209, 

from Bath to Phippsburg, (207) 
389-1335. The 529-acre park includes an 
extensive beach of light sand, sand bars 
with tidal pools, and rocky outcrops. It 
offers fishing, swimming, and picnicking. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 
Range Ponds State Park, off Empire 
Rd., off Rte. 122, Poland, (207) 998-4104. 
The 750-acre park offers swimming, 
lifeguards, picnicking, and trout fishing. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 
Reid State Park, Rte. 127, southeast of 
Georgetown, (207) 371-2303. The 768- 
acre park includes a mile and a half of 
sand beaches, marshes, ledges, and 
saltwater pools. It also offers picnicking, 
a snack bar, swimming, and fishing. 
Staffed and open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 
Roque Bluffs State Park, off Rte. 1, 
Roque Bluffs, (207) 255-3475. The 274- 
acre park includes both a pebble beach 
and a freshwater pond. It also offers 
picnicking, a playground, fishing, and 
swimming. Staffed and — seven 
days, from 9 a.m. to sunset. Free 
Scarborough Marsh Nature Center, 
Pine Point Rd., Rte. 9, off Rte. 1, 
Scarborough, (207) 883-5100. The center 
has canoe rentals, nature trails, and 

uided tours: Open seven days from 

30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Exhibits are free. 
Bird, marsh, and wildflower walks, $2.50 
per person. Canoe rentals, $7 per hour, 
$20 per half-day. Hour-and-a-half canoe 
tours, $5 for adults, $4 for children. 
Group rates available. 
Two Lights State Park, Two Lights Rd., 
off Rte. 77, Cape Elizabeth, (207) 
799-5871. The 41 acres of headlands on 
Maine's famous rock-bound coast in- 
clude a scenic view of Casco Bay and 
the open Atlantic. It also offers fishing, a 
picnic area, and playground. Staffed and 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, free 
(subject to change). 
Wolf Neck Woods State Park, Wolf 
Neck Rd., south of Freeport, (207) 
865-4465. The 233-acre park includes 
scenic frontage on Casco Bay and the 
Harraseeket River. It also offers hiking, 
picnicking, and nature study. Staffed 
and open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
sunset. Admission, $1. Children under 
12, free. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire provides ample op- 
portunities for day outings in its many 
State park and national forest areas. 
Besides those listed below, see listings 
under ‘‘Camping"’ for more public areas 
that are available for day use. Most New 
Hampshire state parks are open for day 
use seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. No 
credit cards are accepted in state-run 
areas. Pets are permitted as long as they 
are on leashes and are not near bodies 
of water. For more information on 
vacation possibilities, state parks and 
forests, and historic sites, write to the 
New Hampshire Department of Econ- 
omic Development, Office of Vacation 
Travel, Box 856, Concord, NH 03301, or 
call (603) 271-2343. 

For more information on the White 
Mountain National Forest, write to the 
particular ranger district or to the 
Supervisor's Office, White \/ountain 
National Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., 
Laconia, NH 03246, or all (603) 
524-6450. Hikers should write for the 
map showing the restricted White Moun- 
tain areas. No campfires are ailowed 
without a campfire permit. 

For additional hiking information, con- 
tact the Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 
Joy St., Boston 02108, or call 523-0656. 
The north-country office is at Pinkham 
Notch, Gorham, NH 03581, (603) 
466-2727. 


Audubon House, 3 Silk Farm Rad., 
Concord, (603) 224-9909. This head- 
quarters of the New Hampshire 
Audubon Society has self-guided trails 
and a nature center. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

Clough State Park, off Rte. 114, Weare, 
(603) 529-7112. Take Rte. 114past 
Manchester to Riverdale, turn north, and 
go four miles. The 150-acre river pool has 
a 900-foot beach with a bathhouse and 
playfield. Staffed and open seven days, 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 
DePierrefeu-Willard Pond » 
off Rte. 123, one and a half miles on a dirt 
road, Hancock; (603) 525-4428. The 642- 
acre Audubon Society of New Hamp- 
shire preserve is home to beaver, otter, 
and loons and offers hiking and canoe- 
ing. Open seven days from sunrise to 
sunset. Donations requested. 

Echo Lake State Park, off West Side 
Rd. (off rte. 16), North Conway, (603) 
356-2672. The mountain lake inthe 
shadow of White Horse Ledge offers 
scenic views, swimming, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $2. 

Ellacoya State Park, Rte. 11, south of 
Glendale. (603) 293-7821. The 600-foot 
beach on the southwest shore of Lake 
pong mars offers swimming, a bath- 


seven days from 9 am. to ‘sunset. 


Admission, $2. 

Lost River, Rte. 112, North Woodstock, 
(603) 745-8031. This area includes a 
glacial gorge, a series of caves and 
boardwalks, Paradise Falls, hiking trails 
on somewhat arduous terrain, a free 
nature garden and museum, a picnic 
area, and cafeteria. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Last admission 
tickets sold at 5 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Children 6 through 12, $2.50. Group 
rates available. 

Mt. Sunapee State Park, Rte. 103 at 
Mt. Sunapee, near Newbury, (603) 
763-2356. This area includes a park with 
hiking, picnicking, and gondola rides. 
Nearby Lake Sunapee offers swimming, 
a bathhouse, a refreshment stand, and 
fishing. The park is open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to sunset, and admission for 
hiking is free. The beach at Lake 
Sunapee is open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 13, free. 

Mt. W: State Park, off Rte. 16, 
between Gorham and Jackson. (603) 
466-3347. The 54-acre state parksits 
high on the scenic and windy peak of the 
highest mountain in the northeast. It has 
a snack bar, bathroom, and post office 
on the summit (you might say it has been 
civilized). It is surrounded by the White 
Mountain National Forest, and offers 
several hiking trails. No overnig ht 
facilities. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Free. 

Odiorne Point State Park, off Rte. 1A, 
north of Wallis Sands State Park, (603) 
436-7406 or -8043. The 137-acre parkis 
on protected coastline and offers un- 
usual vegetation, wildlife, a nature 
center, and picnicking facilities. Open 
seven days from 8 am. to 8 p.m. 
Admission, $1. 

Paradise Point Nature Center, North 
Shore Rd., Hebron, (603) 224-9909. The 
43 acres of forest have 3000 feet of 
shoreline on Newfound Lake, self-guided 
trails, and nature exhibits. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1. Children, 50 cents. 

Ponemah Stearns Rd., off Rtes. 
101A and 122, Amherst, (603) 224-9909. 
The 100-acre open bog and botanical 
preserve has a trail, boardwalk, and 
nature program. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Guided nature pro- 
gram, $2. Children, $1. Admission to the 


rounds, free. 

State Park, off Rte. 
119, Fitzwilliam, (603) 532-8862. The 16- 
acre park is full of wild rhododendron 
bushes that blossom around mid-July. It 
also offers a walking path around the 
entire glen, and picnic grounds. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. Free. 
Silver Lake State Park, Rte. 122, north 
of Hollis, near Nashua, (603) 465-2342. 
The 1000-foot beach curves along a 34- 
acre lake, and offers swimming, picnick- 
ing, and picturesque pine groves. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $2. 
Weeks State Park, Rte. 3, south of 
Lancaster, (603) 788-4467. The moun- 
tain-top park on Mt. Prospect offers 
incredible views of the White Mountains, 
Green Mountains, and the farmland 
valleys of the Connecticut River. It also 
offers picnicking and an observation 
tower. Open Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 
White Mountain National Forest, in 
which you can climb to the top of New 
England using some of the more than 
1200 miles of hiking trails. Just motor up 
1-93 and branch off on Rte. 302, 2, or 16. 
The following trails are some of the 
shorter day hikes and are organized by 
ranger district (see the introduction to 
“New Hampshire” above for general 
information). The forest is open around 
the clock with no day-use fees. 

— Ammonoosuc Ranger District, Box 
239, Trudeau Rd., Bethlehem, in the 
northwest section of the forest, (603) 
869-2626. 

— Ammonoosuc Ravine, from the Cog 
Railroad Base Station, past Gem Poo! to 
the gorge. The three-mile trail offers an 
easy hike to a good view- of the 
Presidential Range. 

ine Trail, off Rte. 116. The 
23 .5-mile trail is an easy hike to Bridal Veil 

alls. 

— Edmunds Path, off the Mount Clinton 
Rd. The 2.9-mile trail heads to the 
summit of Mt. Eisenhower and offers 
scenic views of the Presidential Range. 
It's a somewhat difficult hike that rises 
above timberline, so the winds can get 


tough. 
=a Trail, Forest Rd. 16, off Rte. 


302. The 1.2-mile trail is a moderate hike 
that goes to the summits of Middle 
Sugarloaf and North Sugarloaf Moun- 
tains and offers scenic views of the 
countryside. 
— Zealand Valley Trail, Forest Rd. 16, off 
Rt. 302. The 2.3-mile trail is a moderate 
hike that crosses the Appalachian Trail 
and heads to the summit of Mt. Hale and 
back, offering views of Zealand Pond, 
Zealand Falls, Zealand Notch, the Rose- 
brook Range, and the Twin Mountains. 

— Androscoggin Ranger District, 80 
Glen Rd., Gorham, in the northern part of 
the forest, (603) 466-2713. . 
— Glen Boulder Trail, Rte. 16 at Glen 
Ellis Falls. The steep 1.5-mile trail takes 
the hiker above the timberline and offers 
tremendous views. . 
— Mount Cabot Trail, Whites Farm at 
Bunnell Notch. The 3.9-mile trail is a 
moderate climb up the highest peak in 
the Kilkenny Range and offers views of 
western New Hampshire. 
— Pine Mountain Trail, off the Dolly 
Copp Rd. The 1.8-mile trail is a moderate 
hike that heads to the top for scenic 
views of the Presidential, Carter, and 
Kilkenny Ranges. 

Falls Trail, at the Wildcat 

Ski Area. The easy ’.8-mile trail leads up 


the south side of Wildcat Brook to the 
falls and offers views of Mount Washing- 
ton. 
— Tuckerman Ravine Trail, Rte. 16 at the 
Pinkham Notch Camp. The two-mile trail 
travels through the rugged Tuckerman 
Ravine. 
— Pemigewasset Ranger District, 
127 Highland St., Plymouth, in the 
southwest section of the forest, (603) 
536-1310. 
— Cascades Path in Waterville Valley, at 
the base of the Snows Mountain Ski 
eee A rather relaxing hike to Cascades 
‘00k 


— Greeley Ponds Trail, off the Kan- 
us Highway. The mile-long trail 
travels to the beautiful pond and is a 
relatively easy hike. 
— Mt. Osceola Trail, at Thornton Gap on 
Tripoli Rd. The 3.5-mile trail heads to the 
summit of the 4326-foot mountain and 
offers excellent views of the surrounding 
mountains and Waterville Valley. It's a bit 
eerie to climb on a cloudy day. 
— Stinson Mountain Trail, just south of 
Stinson Lake. The two-mile trail is a 
moderate hike that runs mostly through 
forest to the ledges on top of Stinson 
Mountain, with views of mountains to the 
north and lakes to the south. 
— Welch Mountain Trail, located just 
above the Mad River at the entrance to 
Waterville Valley. The 1.5-mile trail is a 
moderately difficult climb that offers 
excellent views of surrounding moun- 
tains. 
— Saco Ranger District, along the 
Kancamagus Highway, Conway, in the 
central part of the forest, (603) 447-5448. 
— Boulder Loop Trail, opposite the 
Blackberry Crossing Campground. The 
2.8-mile trail is a gradual climb with some 
steep pitches and offers views of Mt. 
Chocorua and the Swift River Valley. 
— Champney Falls Trail, two miles east 
of the Passaconaway Information 
Center. The 1.5-mile trail offers an easy 
walk to the Champney and Pitcher Falls. 
— Mt. Potash Trail, at the Downes Brook 
Trail across from the Passaconaway 
campground. The four-mile loop trail is 
somewhat difficult as it travels along 
ledges to the summit of Mt. Potash, and 
offers excellent views of the Swift River 
Valley and surrounding mountains. 
— Rail ‘n’ River Trail, at the 
Passaconaway Information Center. The 
half-mile self-guided trail is fairly flat and 
shows the natural features of the area. 
This trail is suitable for the handicapped 
and children in strollers. 
— Sabbaday Falls Trail, three miles west 
of the Passaconaway Information 
Center. The .4-mile trail offers an easy 


walk to a picturesque series of 
cascades. 
— UNH Trail, 1.3 miles west of the 


Passaconaway Information Center. The 
five-mile-loop trail goes to the summit of 
Mt. Hedgehog and offers a scenic view 
of the Swift River Valley. 


RHODE ISLAND 


For those who have a day off and want to 
spend it surrounded by natural sights, 
sounds, and smells in Rhode Island, here 
are public wildlife refuges, beaches, or 
parks. More areas are listed under 
“Camping.'’ The state beaches, parks, 
and recreational areas are open seven 
days a week, with day-use hours from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. The entrance fees in the 
state-operated scenic areas are in effect 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and are $1 per car 
for nonresidents and 50 cents for 
residents. If you go earlier or later, there 
is no fee. No pets, alcoholic beverages, 
or open fires are allowed in state 
facilities. 

For more information on state parks, 
write to the Department of Environmen- 
tal Management, Division of Parks and 
Recreation, 22 Hayes St., Providence, Rl 
02908, or call (401) 277-2632. For more 
information on national wildlife refuges, 
contact the US Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Box 307, Charlestown, Ri 02813, or call 
(401) 364-3106. For more information on 
Rhode Island recreational facilities, write 
to the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, Tourist Promotion Division, 7 
Jackson Walkway, Providence, Ri 02903, 
or call (401) 277-2601. Or call toll-free 
from outside of Rhode Island, (800) 
556-2484, during business hours. 
Blithewold and Arboretum, 
Ferry Rd. (Rte. 114), Bristol, (401) 
253-2707. The 33 acres of landscaped 
gardens are located on Bristol Harbor 
overlooking Narragansett Bay and in- 
clude flower gardens, exotic trees and 
shrubs, a water garden, and an old 
mansion. Call for summer activities 
calendar. Grounds and mansion are 
open Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Closed on major holidays. Ad- 
mission to grounds and mansion, $4. 
Children, $1. Admission to grounds only, 
$2. Children, 50 cents. 

Block island National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, 12 miles off the coast of Rhode 
Island, (401) 364-9124. Ride the ferry to 
the island, then go by car, bicycle, or 
foot. The 48-acre refuge provides rest 
and protection for songbirds, seabirds, 
and migratory birds. No staff or facilities. 
— seven days from dawn to dusk. 

ree. 

Block Isiand State Park, 10 miles off 
the coast of Rhode Island, accessible by 
ferry. The coastal park offers picnicking, 
saltwater fishing and swimming, bath- 
houses, flush toilets, a concession 
stand, a nature program, and scenic 
views of the ocean. Open seven days 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Free. 

Brenton Point State Park, at the tip of 
the peninsula off Ocean Dr., 

(401) 846-8240. Part of the Bay islands 
Park system, this coastal park offers 
picnicking, fishing, a nature program, 
and scenic views of Rhode Island Sound. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 





Free. 

Colt State Park, Rte. 114, Bristol, (401) 
253-7482. Located on the Narragansett 
Bay at the site of the former Colt estate 
and casino. The beach park offers 
fishing, boat launching, bike paths, 
walking trails through woods and along 
the ocean, a sculpture garden, a nature 
program, an observation point 60 feet up 
in a converted silo, playgrounds, flush 
toilets, and picnicking. Tours available. 
Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission for nonresidents, $1 per car. 
Residents, 50 cents per car. 

East State Beach, Suc- 
cotash Rd., off Rte. 1, Jerusalem. The 
coastal beach offers swimming, bath- 
houses, fishing, picnicking, concession 
stands, and toilet facilities. Open seven 
days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission 
for nonresidents, $3 per car on week- 
ends, and $2 on weekdays. Residents, 
$2 per car on weekends, and $1 on 
weekdays. 

Fort Adams State Park, on the tip of 
the peninsula in the Newport Harbor, 
Newport, (401) 847-2400. Part of the Bay 
Island Park system, this scenic park is 
situated between Newport Harbor and 
Narragansett Bay and offers swimming, 
shelters, fishing, boating facilities, sail- 
boat rentals, picnicking, a yachting 
museum, concession stands, and toilet 
facilities. Open seven days from 6 a.m. 
to 11 p.m: Admission for nonresidents, 
$1 per car. Residents, 50 cents per car. 
Goddard State Park, Ives Rd., Green- 
wich, (401) 884-2010. Take Rte. 1 to 
Forge Rd. and go northeast on Ives Rd. 
Located on Greenwich Bay, the park 
offers swimming, bathhouses, fishing, 
golfing, boating facilities, hiking trails, 
observation areas, a nature program, 
game fields, picnicking, and toilet facili- 
ties. Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Admission for nonresidents, $1 per 
car. Residents, 50 cents per car. 
Kimball Wildlife Refuge, Watchaug 
Pond, Charlestown, (401) 322-0658. The 
30-acre Rhode Island Audubon refuge of 
glacial terrain offers bird walks and salt- 
marsh field trips. Open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. Parking fee for 
nonmembers, $1. 

Lincoln Woods State Park, Breakneck 
Rd., off Rte. 146, Lincoln, (401) 723-7892. 
The park includes a lake and offers 
swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, boat 
facilities, picnicking, hiking, a nature 
program, concession stands, toilet facili- 
ties, and game fields. Open seven days 
from sunrise to sunset. Admission for 
nonresidents, $1 per car. Residents, 50 
cents per car. 

Misquamicut State Beach, off Rte. 1A, 
Misquamicut. The coastal beach offers 
saltwater fishing and swimming, a bath- 
house, picnicking, toilet facilities, con- 
cession stands, and a view of the ocean. 
Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission for nonresidents, $3 per car 
on weekends, and $2 on. weekdays. 
Residents, $2 per car on weekends, and 
$1 on weekdays. 

Ninigret National Wildlife Refuge, off 
Rte. 1A, through Ninigret Park, 
Charlestown, (401) 364-9124 (US Fish 
and Wildlife Service). The 407-acre 
refuge includes a barrier beach with 
sand dunes and shoreline, a large area 
of shrubs and grassland, some forest, 
and an old airplane runway. The refuge 
offers hiking, bicycling, birdwatching, 
fishing, and nature study. No motor 
vehicles allowed. No staff or facilities. 
Open seven days from sunrise to sunset. 
Free. 

Norman Bird Sanctuary and Museum, 
Third Beach Rd., Middletown, (401) 
846-2577. The sanctuary features birds 
and other wildlife on 450 acres marked 
by eight miles of trails. Offers nature- 
study programs and group tours (by 
appointment). Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
under 12, free. 

George Parker Woodland, Maple Val- 
ley Rd., off Rte. 102, Coventry, (401) 
397-4474. The Audubon Society sanc- 
tuary offers hiking, nature study, and 
summer camps. Open seven days from 
sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Pulaski Memorial State Park, off Rte. 
44, West Gloucester. Located in the 
George Washington Management Area, 
the park offers swimming, fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, concession stands, bath- 
houses, toilet facilities, and game fields. 
Open seven days from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission for nonresidents, $1 per car. 
Residents, 50 cents per car. 


“Emily Ruecker National Wildlife Ref- 


b wet Ave., Tiverton, (401) 
9124 (US Fish and Wildlife Service). 
This 48-acre property includes a salt 
marsh and hiking trails. Open seven 
days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Sachuest Point National Wildlife Ref- 
b re yy Rte. 138, Middletown, (401) 
9124 (US Fish and Wildlife Service). 
The 228-acre refuge offers a wide 
spectrum of wetland and coastal birdlife. 
Visitors’ center is open Wed. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. (Hours 
subject to change.) The refuge is open 
seven days, from sunrise to sunset. 


Free. 

Scarborough Beach, Ocean Rd., off 
Rte. 108, Point Judith. The coastal park 
offers saltwater fishing, swimming, bath- 
houses, boardwalks, picnicking, con- 
cession , toilet facilities, and 
scenic views. Open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission for nonresi- 
dents, $3 per car on weekends, and $2 
on weekdays. Residents, $2 per car on 
weekends, and $1 on weekdays. 
Trustom Pond National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, in Washington County, near the 
village of Green Hill, (401) 364-9124 (US 
Fish and Wildlife Service). The 641-acre 
refuge offers. a variety of wildlife, 
particularly waterfowl. No staff. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Cail 
for guided-tour information. Free. 




















VERMONT 


State parks in Vermont open up for day 
use at 10 a.m. and close at sunset. The 
day-use entrance fee is 75 cents to $1 
per person, with season tickets available 
for $20 per vehicle. Pets are permitted as 
long as they're leashed and you can 
prove they're vaccinated against rabies, 
but they are prohibited on the beaches 
and picnic grounds. None of the places 
listed accept credit cards. For additional 
Vermont day-use areas, see the listings 
under "Camping." For more information 
on the state parks and forests, write to 
the Agency for Environmental Conserva- 
tion, Department of Forest, Parks, and 
Recreation, Montpelier, VT 05602, or call 
(802) 828-3375. 

For more information on the Green 
Mountain National Forest, write to the 
Forest Supervisor, Federal Bldg., 151 
West St., Rutland, VT 05701, or call (802) 
773-0300. For information on hiking (and 
membership), write to the Green Moun- 
tain Club, Box 889, Montpelier, VT 
05602, or call (802) 223-3463 


Camel’s Hump State Park, Ridley 
Brook Rd., 6.5 miles southwest of 
Waterbury Village. The 15,684-acre park 
is undeveloped except for day-hiking 
trails to Camel's Hump summit. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Camp State Park, off Rte. 
100, Plymouth, (802) 228-2025. This 
newly opened 400-acre park offers a 
concession stand, a playground, picnick- 
ing, swimming, and hiking. Admission, 
$1. Children, 50 cents. 

Calvin Coolidge State Park, Rte. 100A 
Plymouth, (802) 672-3612. Located off 
Rte. 4 (exit 1 from 1-89). The 16,000-acre 
hilltop park offers hiking, picnicking, a 
nature program, camping, and the his- 
toric birthplace of Calvin ‘‘Loose Lips’’ 
Coolidge. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Day-use fee, 75 cents. Children 
4 through 14, 25 cents. 

Crystal Lake State Park, off Rte. 16, 
Barton, (802) 525-6205. The small 16- 
acre park on the edge of Crystal Lake 
offers swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, 
concessions, and picnicking. Open 
.seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1. Children 3 through 14, 50 
cents. 

Green Mountain Audubon Nature 
Center, Richmond exit (exit 11) off 1-89, 
five miles south of Richmond toward 
Huntington, (802) 434-3068. The sanc- 
tuary offers five miles of nature trails, 
educational programs, a wildlife mu- 
seum, and an abundance of birds. The 
office is open Mon. throu gh Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 4p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
1 to 4 p.m. The trails are ope n seven 
days, from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Green Mountain National Forest takes 
up most of the state. Just head up I-91 to 
Rte. 9, then take either Rte. 100 or Rte. 7 
to drive the length of the forest. The 
forest offers an abundance of hiking 
trails, including the famous Long Trail 
and the Appalachian Trail. Some 
selected trails are listed below. For more 
information see the introduction to ‘'Ver- 
mont” above. 

— Baker Peak and Griffith Lake 
Trails, off Rte. 7 at Danby. The 3.5-mile 
trail offers two choices after ascending 
for two miles — one trail goes to the 
summit of Baker Peak with its magnif- 
icent views of the Rte. 7 valiey, and the 
other heads for the lake 

— Clarendon Gorge and Airport 
Lookout Trail, take Rte. 103 from Rte. 7 
to the crossing with the Long Trail. The 
short mile-long trail travels to the im- 
pressive Clarendon Gorge, the 
suspension bridge over the Mill River, 
and on to the Airport Lookout with its 
scenic views of the mountains and 
valleys to the west. 

— Mt. Abraham Trail, off Rte. 100, 
Warren. A hike along Long Trail to the 
open summit of the 4052-foot Mt. 
Abraham, which offers uninterrupted 
views in all directions. 

— Mt. 1 Trails, Rte. 73A, 
west of Orwell village, to the visitor 
center. Several trails travel past the well- 
preserved remains of Revolutionary War 
fortifications and offer scenic views of 
Lake Champlain, Fort Ticonderoga, and 
joy surrounding countryside. 

Peak, off Rte. 100 
between West Bridgewater and Ply- 
mouth Union. Beginning at the Northam 
Picnic Area, the five-mile trail leads to a 
small open area on the 3737-foot sum- 
mit, then goes down to the Long Trail. 
— Texas Falls interpretive fe) 
Rte. 125, west of Hancock, goes to the 
spectacular falls and offers picnicking 
and fishing. Suitable for the handi é 
— Wheeler Mountain, off Rte. 5, two 
miles east of Crystal Lake. The trail 
climbs to the mountain top, offering 
views of nearby mountains and lakes. 

State Forest, Groton-Marshfield 
Highway, Marshfield, (802) 584-3820. 
Located off Rte. 302 (exit 17 from 1-91). 
The 25,000-acre forest offers swimming, 
fishing, boating and boat rentals, hiking, 
a nature center, picnicking, con- 
cessions, and nine separate recreation 
and camping areas. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1. 


Children 3 14, 50 cents. 

Kamp iciikare ‘Beate Park, Hathaway 
Point Rd. (off Rte. 36), seven miles west 
of St. Albans on Lake Champlain, (802) 
524-6021. The beach park offers swim- 
ming, picnicking, a boat ramp, fishing, 
and access to Burton Island. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1. Children 3 through 14, 50 
cents. 

Knight Point State Park, Rte. 2, on 
Lake Champlain (three miles south of 
North Hero Vitege), (802) 372-8389. The 
54-acre park provides access to Lake 
po ge with swimming, fishing, boat 
—_ os nS: Open seven 
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days, from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
$1. Children 6 through 14, 50 cents. 
National Wildlife 

Rte. 78, two miles northwest of Swanton, 
(802) 868-4781. The 5839-acre refuge 
includes meadows, controlled marsh, 
bog, brush, forest, and open bays on 
Lake Champlain, which are breeding 
and resting areas for waterfowl, geese, 
songbirds, deer, beaver, and muskrats. 
It also offers a boat ramp, fishing, nature 
study, and a self-guided nature trail. The 
office is open Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The nature trail is open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free. 
Call ahead for information on special 
activities and conditions. 

Mt. A State Park, Back Moun- 
tain Rd., off Rte. 5 (exit 8 from 1-91), 
Windsor, (802) 674-2060. This 2000-acre 
park is located at the base of the 3144- 
foot Mt. Ascutney and offers hiking, 
scenic views, camping, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, 75 cents. Children 3 through 
14, 25 cents. 

Mt. Mansfield State Forest, Rte. 108, 
between Stowe and Jeffersonville, (802) 
253-4014. The 27,613-acre forest offers 
hiking, swimming, and picnicking. Open 
seven days from sunrise to sunset. Free 
Mt. Philo State Park, off Rte. 7, North 
Ferrisourg, (802) 425-2390. The small 
648-acre mountaintop park offers 
sweeping views over the Champlain 
Valley to the Adirondacks, hiking, pic- 
nicking, and camping. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 75 
cents. Children 3 through 14, 25 cents 
Quechee Recreation Area, Rte 
4 (exit 1 from 1-89), White River Jct., (802) 
295-2990. This 76-acre park is located 
near the scenic gorge cut by the 
Ottauquechee River and offers hiking, 
fishing, picnicking, and camping. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to sunset 
Admission, 75 cents. Children 3 through 
14, 25 cents. 

St. Albans Bay State Park, off Rte. 36, 
four miles west of St. Albans on Lake 
Champlain. The 45-acre park offers 
access to Lake Champlain for swim- 
ming, fishing, and picnicking: Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, $1 . Children 3 through 14, 50 
cents. 

Sand Bar State Park, Rte. 2, on Lake 
Champlain (exit 17 from 1-89), (802) 
372-8240. The 20-acre park is next to the 
Sand Bar Waterfowl Area and offers 
access to Lake Champlain. Swimming, 
boathouse, fishing, picnicking, boat ren- 
tals, and snack bar. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1 
Children 3 through 14, 50 cents. 
Smugglers Notch State Park, Rte. 108, 
nine miles northwest of Stowe, (802) 
253-4014. The small, wooded 25-acre 
park is located at the foot of Mt 
Mansfield and offers several hiking trails, 
picnicking, and camping. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
75 cents. Children 4 through 13, 25 
cents. 

Southern Vermont Art Center’s 
Botany and Woodland Trails, on the 
slopes of Mt. Equinox, Manchester, (802) 
362-1405. The Botany Trail includes 
woods, wildflowers, ferns, a small pool, 
and scenic vistas. There's also a Garden 
Café for refreshments, art classes 
concerts, and film festivals. Open Tues 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Closed 
Fourth of July and Labor Day. Sug- 
gested donation, $3. Students, 50 cents 
Children under 13, free. Free on Sun 
Molly Stark State Park, Rte. 9, 15 miles 
west of exit 2 from |-91, Wilmington, (802) 
464-5460. The 158-acre hillside park 
offers nature trails, hiking trails up Mt. 
Olga, a fire tower with excellent views, 
picnicking, and camping. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to sunset. Admission, 
75 cents. Children 3 through 14, 25 
cents 

Townshend State Park, off Rte. 30, two 
miles north of Newfane, (802) 365-7500 
The forested 856 acres offer a trail to the 
summit of Bald Mountain, swimming at 
the Townshend Dam area, picnicking, 
and camping. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to sunset. Admission, 75 cents 
Children 3 through 14, 25 cents 
Underhill State Park, Rte. 95, nine 
miles east of Essex Jct., Underhill 
Center, (802) 899-3022. The 150-acre 
park is located under the western face of 
Mt. Mansfield and offers hiking trails up 
the mountain, picnicking, and camping. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to sunset. 
Admission, 75 cents. Children 3 through 
14, 25 cents. 
Vermont institute of Natural Science, 
Church Hill Rd., Woodstock, (802) 
457-2779. The 75-acre sanctuary offers 
bird walks, a nature trail, and a variety of 
nature programs. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free 


Saints be praised 


NORTH END 
FESTIVALS 


Another summer, another parade of 
saints around the already traffic-plagued 
North End. if you're not familiar with 
these festivals and you've been living in 
Boston, you certainly haven't been 
paying attention. But in case you're new 
in town, here's what goes down. 
Absolutely everybody who lives in the 
(predominantly Italian-American) North 
End crowds into the neighborhood's 
narrow streets — eating fried dough and 
sausages, buying little plastic curiosities 
and inflatable plastic animals on sticks 
for the kids, riding miniature amusement- 
park things that would scare any normal 
adult to death, listening to music, and 
talking with neighbors. On top of that, a 
lot of Anglos from the suburbs and such 





come in and further crowd up the place. 
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The highlight of the day for one and all is 
when a lot of the North End natives form 
a more-or-less organized parade, led by 
a chosen few carrying a statue of the 
designated saint du jour, and go 
marching in (and out of) those narrow 
streets. Most festivals start on Friday at 
about 7 p.m. and continue on Saturday 
and Sunday from about noon. The official 
closing time for each festival is 11 p.m. 
but they seldom even announce who 
won the raffle before midnight. 


June 12, 13, and 14 — Feast of St. 
Anthony, Hanover St. A smaller version 
of the one in August, probably for his 
fans who have to share the time with St. 
Lucy later. 

June 19, 20, and 21 — Feast of St. 
Jude, Hanover St. Believed to have 
written the Epistle of Jude, this first- 
century martyr (he was clubbed to 
death) is the patron of lost causes. 
Proceeds of this festival will go to the St. 
Jude Childrens’ Hospital in Memphis, 
and to local charities. 

July 10, 11, and 12 — Feast of the 
Madonna della Grazia, Endicott St. In 
commemoration of a big rain storm in 
San Sossio, in which things didn't turn 
out as badly as everyone had feared 
The reprieve was attributed to Our Lady 
of Grace; the rain storm was not. 

July 17, 18, and 19 — Feast of St. 
Rocco, Endicott St. Saint Rocco's story 
set in 13th-century France, is a riches-to- 
rags story not unlike the Buddha's. St 
Rocco lived and ministered to the sick 
during a time of plague; now he's 
invoked against contagious diseases. 
July 24, 25, and 26 — Feast of St. 
Joseph, Hanover St. For Jesus's step- 
father, patron saint of tradesmen, 
families, the poor, the aged, and the 
dying. 

Aug. 2 — Feast of St. Agrippina, 
Hanover St. The men who carry the 
statue of this third-century virgin martyr 
have a tug-of-war and then make Aggie 
dance, at the Four Corners (the Hanover 
and Battery intersection), early Sunday 
evening. Agrippina is not the patron 
saint of disco, as you might suppose, but 
rather is reputed to intercede against 
evil spirits, leprosy, and thunderstorms. 
Aug. 7, 8, and 9 — Feast of the 
Madonna della Cava, Hanover St. Our 
Lady of the Cave is a relative newcomer 
to the North End, this being her 22nd 
feast. The statue involved represents a 
statue found in a cave by a boy who 
dreamed he'd find a statue in a cave 
Aug. 14, 15, and 16 — Feast of the 
Madonna del Soccorso, North St. A big 
festival. Also known as the Fisherman's 
Feast, it features a girl dressed as an 
angel flying (on cables) from a second- 
story balcony across the street to the 
Madonna's statue. She then recites a 
poem in Italian and flies back. This takes 
place early Sunday evening. 

Aug. 21, 22, and 23 — Feast of St. 
Rosalie, North St. Saint Rosalie, a 12th- 
century virgin martyr, was made princi- 
pal patron saint of Palermo when a 
threatened outbreak of plague failed to 
materialize after her bones were found in 
a cave 

Aug. 28, 29, and 30 — Feast of St. 
Anthony, and Aug. 31 — St. Lucy, 
Endicott St. A very big festival. These 
saints lived nine centuries and the length 
of Italy apart. But St. Anthony is 
popularly invoked to help find lost 
articles, and St. Lucy is the patron saint 
of those with eye trouble, so maybe the 
combination makes sense after all. 


Kernels of truth 


NUT MUSEUMS 


Sometimes you feel like a nut. 





Nut Museum, 303 Ferry Rd. (off Rte 
156), Old Lyme, CT, (203) 434-7636. 
From a woman who believes that nuts 
are ‘works of art,’ a collection of art, 
paintings, history, and lore of nuts on 
display in a 19th-century mansion. Nut 
masks, jewelry, toy furniture, rare nuts, 
nutcrackers. Sculpture garden based on 
the nut anthem, “Nuts Are Beautiful." 
Open on Wed., Sat., and Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Also open by appointment. Ad- 
mission, one nut and $2. 

"s Tropical Nut House, Rte. 1, 
Belfast, ME, (207) 338-1630. This shop 
sells homemade candy, freshly roasted 
nuts, and unique gifts. Museum of nuts 
from all over the world. Also, taxidermy, 
including a stuffed orangutan, giraffes, 
gorilla, and the head of a water buffalo 
shot by Teddy Roosevelt. Exhibit of 
exotic shells. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, free. 


Harvest home 


PRODUCE 


Uh. . . it's the little things in life that give 
us pleasure: Babies. Mouse traps 
Money. And speaking of money, it's 
really the green things that are good for 
us. That's right. Trees. Spinach. Brus- 
sels sprouts. Yeah, that's the ticket: 
green things can be fun. 


PICK YOUR OWN 
For most of the year, we New Eng/anders 
are at the mercy of distant growing areas 
and huge distributors for our food. But 
come summer, the season changes to 
our advantage. So if you're tired of the 
bland, tasteless commercial produce 
coming from points south, try heading 





* out to local farms for an afternoon of 


picking your own. The flavor is better, 
the prices are fair, but best of all, you can 
see for yourself that fruits and 
vegetables don't grow in cans or on 
supermarket shelves. 
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out picking just after an especially wet 
period. Besides getting yourself muddy, 
you'll find that the fruit isn't as good after 
a rain; just wait for the sun to dry out the 
orchards and fields. To make sure an 
excursion to one of these farms will be 
fruitful, it's best to call before you go 

The Massachusetts farms listed below 
were selected for their proximity to 
Boston. They are only some of the many 
farms that invite the public to try a little 
field labor to be found while traveling 
down country roads. Except where 
otherwise noted, the directions presume 
you're coming from greater Boston. 

For more information about other 
farms that let you pick your own, contact 
Alden Miller, Worcester County Ex- 
tension Service, 759 Main St., Leicester, 
MA 01524-0248, or call 892-1116. 


Andover — Leonard and Eldred Poultry 
Farm, 1000 Dale St., North Andover, 
683-1158. Go to the end of Dale St. in 
North Andover or to the end of Ipswich 
Rd. in West Boxford (the farm is right on 
the town line). Look for the sign with the 
big strawberry. Strawberries. Quart box- 
es available. Children under 10 must be 
accompanied by an adult. Open Mon 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Barre — Maple Farm, Old Hardwick Rd., 
355-4095. Take Rte. 9 to Worcester, then 
Rte. 122 to Barre. One mile west of 
Barre, turn left on Old Hardwick Rd 
Blueberries, apples, organic tomatoes, 
and corn. Open seven days from 9 a.m 
to 5 p.m. 

Berlin — Great Oaks Farm, 227 High- 
land St., 838-2097. Take Rte. 62 from 
Berlin Center, turn north towards Bolton, 
and go about a mile and a half. Peas and 
strawberries. Containers available. Chil- 
dren must be accompanied by an adult. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m 
— Indian Head Farm, 232 Pleasant St., 
838-2942. From Berlin Center, the farm is 
1.5 miles south on Pleasant St., next to 
the cemetery. Or take 1-290, exit 25, one 
mile to Berlin Center. Strawberries and 
raspberries. Open seven days from 7:30 
a.m. until picked out. Bring your own 
containers, or buy at the farm. Children 
with adults welcome. 

Boxford — Ingaldsby Farm, Washing- 
ton St. West Boxford, 352-2813 
Located one mile off Rte. 133. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, peas, green beans, 
tomatoes, peppers, and squash. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Chariton — Chariton Orchards, Old 
Worcester Rd., 248-7820. Located a half 
mile off Rte. 20 and eight miles west of 
the intersection of Rtes. 290 and 395. 
Peaches, pears, blueberries, plums, and 
apples. Six-quart minimum for blue- 
berries, and a half-bushel minimum for 
apples. Bring your own containers 
Children under 12 must be accompanied 
by an adult Open seven days from 9 
a.fm. to 6 p.m. Call first. 

— Strawberry Preserves Farms, Smith 
Rd. at Stafford St., 248-5170. From 
Worcester, take Stafford St. at Webster 
Sq. and go seven miles. Or take Rte. 20 
to Rte. 56 north and follow signs 
Strawberries. Children under 12 allowed 
with close parental supervision, at man- 
agement's discretion. Containers 
provided. Strawberry jam and straw 
berry-blossom honey for sale. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m 
Chelmsford — Ralph Pariee, 135 Pine 
Hill Rd., 256-2859. Take Rte. 110 from 
Chelmsford Center towards Littleton 
and go two miles. Strawberries. Con- 
tainers available. No children under 12 
allowed in the patch. Open seven days 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m 

Concord — Brigham Farm, 82 Fitchburg 
Turnpike, 369-2219. Located on Rte 
117, just west of the Lincoln town line 
Strawberries and fresh flowers. Call first 
Containers available. Children under 12 
must be accompanied by an adult. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

— Raspberry Fields, 460 Strawberry Hill 
Rd., 369-3624. Take Barretts Mill Rd 
approximately two miles from the Con- 
cord rotary. Raspberries. Containers 
available. Open seven days from 9 a.m 
to 6 p.m. 

— Verrill Farm, 415 Wheeler Ra., 
369-5952. Located three miles south of 
Concord Center, off Sudbury Rd., Sud- 
bury. Strawberries, raspberries, and 
over 50 varieties of vegetables, herbs, 
and flowers. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Danvers — Clark Farm, 163 Hobart St., 
774-0550. Strawberries. Call first. Chil- 
dren must be accompanied by an adult 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

— Finest Kind Blueberry Farm, 

160 Island Creek Rd., 934-2060. Biue- 
berries. No children under 10. Call for 
hours . 

— TreeBerry Farm, Rte. 123 on the 
Scituate-Norwell town line, 834-7514. 
Take Rte. 3 south; left onto the Rte. 53 
exit, then right onto Rte. 123 and follow 
the signs. Blueberries. Children must be 
accompanied by an adult. Containers 
provided. Call first. Open seven days 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. when berries are 


ripe. 
East oy, ty — Balboni Blueberry 
Farm, 70 Church St., 378-3996. Located 
behind the Unitarian church. Blue- 
berries. No children under 16. Bring your 
own containers. Open on Sat. and Sun. 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

East Brookfield — Lou Petruzzi 
Vegetable Farm, Main St., 867-6018. 
Fields located on Cove St. Strawberries. 
aed eh gang sob sen to 7 p.m. 


north of Rtes. 6 and 28. Blueberries. 

Open seven days from 7 a.m. until 

picked out 

Falmouth — Tony Andrews, 398 Old 

Meeti House Rd., East Falmouth, 

548-525 7. From Rte. 28, take Rte. 151 
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south to Sandwich Rd., left on Old 
Meeting House Rd., then bear right at 
the fork. Strawberries, peas, green 
beans, and tomatoes. Bring your own 
containers. No pets, bare feet, or 
checks. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 


noon. 
— Arthur Rapoza, 303 Old Barnstabie 
Rd., East Falmouth, 540-6048. Blue- 
berries. Bring your own containers. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 
noon. 

Frai m — Hanson's Farm, 20 
Nixon Rd., 877-3058. Located one mile 
south of Rte. 20, off Hager St. (near the 
Wayside Inn). Strawberries. Containers 
available. No children under 6. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Sun. until 5:30 p.m. 

— Sunshine Farm, 135 Kendall Ave., 
655-5022. Take the Natick Speen St. exit 
off Rte. 9, two miles down bear right onto 
Kendall Ave., and follow the signs 
Strawberries, raspberries, and peas 
Containers available. Children under 10 
must be accompanied by an adult. Open 
seven days from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

wn — Wheeler Brook Farm, 57 

Jewett St., 352-8289. From Georgetown 
Sq., take North St. one and a half miles 
and bear right onto Jewett St. Straw 
berries, raspberries, rhubarb, and let- 
tuce. Containers available. Open seven 
days from 7:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Harvard — Hammerhead Farm, West 
cott Rd., 456-8592. Located about three 
miles from Rte. 495, just up the hill from 
Stow Rd. Blueberries. Containers 
provided. Call for appointment 

— Westward Orchard Farm Stand, Rte 
111, 456-8363. One quarter mile west of 
1-495. Apples, raspberries, and blue- 
berries. Containers provided. Children 
must be accompanied by an adult. Call 
first. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m 

Ipswich — Marini Farm, 253 Linebrook 
Rd., 356-3055. One mile east of Rte. 1 or 
two miles west of Rte. 1A. Strawberries 
Containers available. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m 

Kingston — Hugo Carison, behind 11 
Foster Ln., 565-5023. Take Rte. 3A to exit 
10, then take Summer St. to Foster Ln 
Blueberries and some vegetables. Some 
containers available No children under 
12. Open Tues. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to7 p.m 
Lancaster — Graves Farm, 540 Harvard 
Rd., 365-3645. Located just north of Rte 
117. Strawberries. Bring your own con- 
tainers. Children admitted at manage- 
ment's discretion. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m 
Leicester — Dennis M. Bergin, 100 
Charlton St., 892-3747. Go west on 
Stafford St. to Rochdale Center, turn 
right on Pleasant St. Bear left onto River 
St., and take the first left. Watch for 
signs. Strawberries. Containers avail 
able. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m 
— Stony Knoll, 800 Pleasant St 
Rochdale, 892-8884. Take Rte. 56 north 
from Rte. 20, go left at the blinking yellow 
light, and take a right at the first stop 
sign (Pleasant St.) Raspberries and 
blueberries Containers provided. Cail 
for hours 
— Strawberry Preserves Farms, Rte ‘ 
and Watson St., 892-9801. Take Rte. 9 to 
Leicester and follow signs. Strawberries 
Containers provided. Children under 12 
allowed with close parental supervision 
at management's discretion. Open 
seven days from 8 am. to 8 p.m. Call for 
daily picking conditions 
Leominster — Frank Bartolomeo, 900 
Central St.. Rte 12. 537-4205. Located 
two miles south of Leominster Center on 
Rte. 12, across from Johnny Appleseed 
Plaza. Strawberries and raspberries 
Containers available. Children allowed in 
certain picking areas Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to noon, and from 4 to 8 p.m 
— Odd Pine Farm, Ferin Rd 
Ashburnham near Watatic Lake, 
827-6637. Raspberries and blueberries 
Bring your own containers. Call first 
Open Thurs. through Sun. from 7 a.m. to 
dusk 
Lunenberg — Lanni Orchards, 294 
Chase Rad., Rte. 13. 582-6246. Located 
on Rte. 13, about two miles north of 
Whalom Park Strawberries and 
tomatoes. Bring your own containers 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
New Salem — Hamilton Orchards, Rte 
202 and West St, 544-6867. Take Ri 
202 to the northern end of the Quabbi 
Reservoir. Strawberries, tart cherrie< 
Open Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. to dusk 

Northboro — Tougas Fruit Farm, Bal 
St., 393-6406. Take exit 24 off |-290, then 
go north on Church St. to Boylston. Take 
a right on Ball St., and follow the signs for 
one mile. Raspberries, strawberries, 
blackberries, peaches, and apples. Con- 
tainers provided. Call first. Open seven 
days from 8 am. to6 p.m 
Oxford — Thibeault Farms, Old 
Webster Rd. (Harwood St.), 987-5834 
Take Rte. 12 south from Oxford Center 
turn onto Harwood St. (at the Texaco 
station), and go one mile. Strawberries 
Containers provided. Call for hours 
Sandwich — Fleetwood Farms 10 
Fleetwood Rd., East Sanedwic! 
888-0076. Take East Sandwich Beach 
Rd. from Rte. 6A and go to Fleetwood 
Rd. Blueberries. Bring your own con- 
tainers. Open on Mon., Wed., Fri, and 
Sat. from 7 a.m. to noon 
Shrewsbury — Ernest Sears, 466 Lake 
St., 753-1233. Located one mile south of 
Rte. 9, or a half-mile north of Rte. 20 
Blueberries. Containers provided. Call 
first. After mid July, open seven days, by 


appointment 

Southborough — Capasso Farms, 118 

Framingham Rd., 485-1680. Take Rte. 9 

to Rte. 30 to Framingham Rd. (Old 

Buffalo Farm). Strawberries. Containers 

provided. Open seven days from 9 a.m 
Continued on page 22 
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1967 GUIDE TO SUMMER, RECREATION, PART Ii 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


PRODUCE CONTINUED 

to 6 p.m. Call for conditions. 

Sterling — Sterling Peat Company, 64 
Greenland Rd., 422-6698. Take Rte. 12 
to Sterling, turn west onto Greenland 
Rd., and go a half mile. Strawberries, 
raspberries, and blueberries. Bring your 
own containers. No children under 12 in 
the fields. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Templeton — Pohja Farm, Farnsworth 
Rd., 939-2183. Take Rte. 2A to 
Templeton Center, then follow Rte. 101 
south toward Petersham, and turn left 
onto Barre Rd. Take third left onto Gray 
Rd. and follow one mile to Farnsworth 
Rd. Blueberries. Containers available. 
Open Fri. through Mon. from 8 a.m. to 
noon and 4 to 7 p.m. ‘ - 
West Bridgewater — Alger Farms, 1 
Scotland St., 580-1565. Take Rte. 104 
north to Rte. 24. Located off Elm St. 
Blueberries. After_July 11, open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Wrentham — The Big Apple, 207 Arnold 
St., 384-3055. Take exit 16 off Rte. 495, 
go west on King St., south on Union St., 
and follow signs for two miles. Raspber- 
ries and blueberries. Call for details and 
hours. Bring your own containers for 
blueberries. Limit of two children per 


supervising adult. 


FARMERS’ MARKETS 
if you can't find time to pick fresh fruit 
and vegetables yourself, there are sev- 
eral spots where farmers regularly bring 
in their harvests. You get the benefit of 
produce picked within the past 24 hours, 
plus you directly support local farmers. 
Food stamps are accepted by many 
farmers. If you're a gardener (on private 
land, nad'b aa Oe GAD ta Raw 2 
surplus you want to sell, contact Joe 
Ureneck at 265-1696. 

The following list is limited to markets 
in greater Bosion. For more information 
on these markets and the many others 
around the state, contact Anneli John- 
son, Federation of Farmers’ Markets, 
Massachusetts Department of Food and 
Agriculture, Saltonstall Building, Govern- 
ment Center, 100 Cambridge St., Boston 
02202, or call 727-3018. 


Boston Farmers’ Markets 

— Brigham Circle Farmers’ Market, the 
Osco Drug parking lot, corner of Tremont 
St. and Huntington Ave., Misson Hill. 
Open on Thurs., beginning mid July, 
from noon to 6 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call Don Peters at 445-6000. 
— Fields Corner Farmers’ Market, inter- 
section of Park St. and Dorchester Ave. 
(adjacent to Fields Corner Shopping 
Center). Open on Sat., beginning in mid 
July, from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. For mére 
information, contact Joe Ureneck at 
265-1696. 
— Jamaica Plain Farmers’ Market, Curtis 


Hall (municipal building), corner of 
Center and South Sts., Jamaica Plain. 
Open on Tues. from 1 to 6 p.m., July 15 
through Sept. For more information, 
contact Leroy Stoddard at 522-1259. 
— Roslindale Farmers’ Market, on Birch 
St. between Corinth and South Sts., 
Roslindale Sq. For hours, days, and 
other information, contact Fran Farquar 
at 327-0850. 
— South End Farmers’ Market, Colum- 
bus Ave. and Holyoke St. (next to 
Charlie's Sandwich Shoppe). Open on 
Fri., beginning early July, from 3 to 7 p.m. 
For more information, contact Karen 
Miller at 262-5310. 
Brookline Farmers’ Market, Webster 
St. parking lot, Coolidge Corner. Open 
on Thurs., beginning June 25, from 1:30 
p.m. until dusk. For more information, 
contact Dorothy at 739-1228. - 

Farmers’ Market, corner of 
Bishop Allen Dr. and Norfolk St., Central 
Sq. Open on Mon., beginning early July, 
from 1 to 6 p.m. For more information, 
contact Ted Live at 354-3936. 
Newton Farmers’ Market, War Mem- 
orial Cir., Newton City Hall, 1000 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Newton Centre. Open 
on Tues., beginning July 9, from 2:30 to 
6:30 p.m. For more information, contact 
Diane at 552-7120. 
Quincy Farmers’ Market, John Han- 
cock parking lot, behind Hancock St., 
next to the Quincy courthouse, Quincy 
Center. Beginning mid June, open from 
11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, contact Anneli Johnson at 
479-1601. 


Down under 
SUBMARINES 


Grinders, Poorboys, U-Boats, and Tri- 
dents. Some submarines go down to the 
bottom of the ocean; some go down with 
beer. New England has plenty of both. 
Below are keys to both culinary and 
naval adventure. 


’s Submarine Sandwich 
Shop, 230 Holland Ave., Somerville, MA, 
776-1240. Locally famed, most especial- 
ly for its cheese-steak offerings. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 11 
p.m. Viewing the construction is free; the 
subs themselves cost. 
Submarine Library Museum, 440 
Washington St. (Rte. 66) Middletown, 
CT, (203) 346-0388. Souvenirs, 
memorabilia, historical files, and models 
of submarines (mostly WW Il). Open on 
Sat. and Sun. only from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Admission, free. 

Submarine Memorial, 359 Thames St., 
Groton, CT, (203) 448-1616. Half-hour 
guided tours of a World War Il sub- 
marine. Torpedoes on display. Operat- 





ing parts of engine visible. A gy emg 
of interest is the view (albeit from a 
distance) of the nuclear-powered sub- 
marines under construction at the 
nearby General Dynamics plant. The 
Submarine Memorial is open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (last tour at 
4:30). Admission, $3. Senior citizens, $2. 
Children, $1.50. Group rates available. 


Faith in nature 


SWAMPS 
AND SHRINES 





For some, religion is a matter of 
ceremony and liturgy. Others turn to 
nature to find their peace with universal 
questions. For many, prayer is the only 
true path to righteousness. Others are 
more at one with the holy when tromping 
along a path through the woods. Here, 
these two ways converge. A guide for 
the devout of both stripes: a little 
institutionalized devotion, a little slosh 
through the wetlands — a chance to 
make both roads more traveled. 


Agassiz Rock, School St., Manchester, 
MA, 921-1944: Located just north of exit 
15 from Rte. 128. Owned by the Trustees 
of Reservations. The 104 acres of 
wooded upland and swamp feature two 
huge glacial boulders and a trail that 
offers a view of Massachusetts Bay. No 


staff or facilities. Open seven days from 


sunrise to sunset. Free. 

Atlantic Cedar Swamp Trail, 
Marconi Site of Cape Cod National 
Seashore, off Rte. 6, South Wellfleet, 
MA. Walk 1.25 miles through a glacier- 
formed swamp shaded by white cedar 
and pine. Literature provided for self- 
guided tours. Open seven days during 
daylight hours. Free. For further infor- 
mation, call 349-3785. 

Beech Forest Trail, begins at Race 
Point Rd., Provincetown, MA. The mile- 
long Cape Cod trail winds through a 
forested area of American beech trees 
and a dune area with shallow ponds 
where birds and mosquitoes abound. 
Open seven days during daylight hours. 
Free. For further information, call 
487-1256. 

Dinosaur State Park, West St. (exit 23 
off 1-91), Rocky Hill, CT, (203) 529-8423. 
Nature trails include a 300-foot 
boardwalk over a swamp. Also, dinosaur 
footprints on display in the exhibit 
center, and a picnic area. Park open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Exhibit center open Sun. through Tues. 
from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children, 50 cents. 

Fort Hill Trail through Red Maple 
Swamp, Cape Cod National Seashore, 
Eastham, MA, 255-3421. Walk 1.5 miles 
along the Cape’s most varied seashore 


trail, featuring forested areas, marsh, 
and swamplands. Also on the trail is 
Captain Edward Penniman’s house, a 
French Second Empire home built in 
1867. Occasional guided tours. Trail 
= seven days during daylight hours. 
ree. 

Great Meadow National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Weir Hill Rd., Sudbury, MA, 
443-4661. Wildlife habitat contains 
swampland and freshwater marsh, and 
features self-guided nature trails and 
visitors’ center. Part of refuge, on 
Monson Rd. (off Rte. 62) in Concord, 
includes an observation tower for bird 
watching. Open seven days from sunrise 
to sunset. Free. 

ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Perkins Row, Topsfield, MA, 887-9264. 
Meadows, swamps, ponds, and an 
island in the Ipswich River, as well as 
bird-watching facilities. Open Tues. 
through Sun. and on Mon. holidays, from 
dawn to dusk. Staff available Tues. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to noon. (See 
listing under ‘Nature — Boston and 
north."’) Admission, $2. Children and 


senior citizens, $1. 

Madonna Queen National Shrine, 111 
Orient Ave., East Boston, MA, 569-2100. 
Find the largest shrine in New England 
on the top of Orient Hill by its lighted 
neon cross, visible for miles around. 
Other hilltop attractions include a 35-foot 
bronze-and-copper statue of the Madon- 
na, imported from Italy; a pilgrim plaza 
with boundaries adorned by Stations of 
the Cross and Mysteries of the Rosary; a 
panoramic lookout tower and four 
chapels. An underground addition is 
currently under construction. Run by the 
Don Orione Fathers. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Missisquoi National Wildlife Refuge, 
Rte. 78, Swanton, VT, (802) 868-4781. 
This resting and feeding center for 
wildlife contains 5839 acres of 
swampland. Leaflets for self-guided 
nature trails available at refuge office. 
Office open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Trail open daily during 
daylight hours. Free. 

National Shrine of Our Lady of 
LaSalette, 315 Topsfield Rd., Ipswich, 
MA, 356-3266 or -3151. This 350-acre 
property, adorned with roses and 
rhododendrons, offers wooded trails 
lined with Stations of the Cross. Outdoor 
shrine with benches is the site of 
devotions seven days during daylight 
hours. Mass celebrated on Sun. at 9:15 
a.m., devotions celebrated on Sun. at 3 


p.m. 
Nauset Marsh Trail, begins outside of 
Salt Pond visitors’ center, Eastham, MA, 
255-3421. The mile-long Cape Cod trail 
follows the edge of Salt Pond, winds 
through Nauset Marsh, and crosses a 
forest ridge. Trail open seven days 
during daylight hours. Visitors’ center 





open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
ree 


St. Anne’s Shrine, Rte. 129 (Champlain 
Lakes exit off |-89), isle La Motte, VT, 
(802) 928-3362. The site of Fort St. Anne, 
where the first Vermont mass was held 
in 1666, is now graced by a chapel, 
souvenir shop, and poe tens run by the 
Edmundites, a Vermont religious order. 
Grounds include picnic facilities and a 
sandy beach for swimming. Overlooks 
Lake Champlain. Mass celebrated on 
Sat. at 7 p.m. and on Sun. at 10 and 
11:15 a.m. and at 4 p.m., through Oct. 
11. Beginning in July there will be an 
additional mass on Sun. at 8:30 a.m. 
Blessing of Automobiles and Motor- 
cycles occurs June 14. Trileute of St. 
Anne occurs from July 23 to 25. Feast 
day is on July 26. Feast of the Assump- 
tion occurs on August 15. Call for special 
mass times. Shrine open at all times. 
Office and souvenir shop open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

St. Clement’s Eucharistic Shrine, 
1105 Boylston St., Boston, 266-5999. 
Members of the order of the Oblates of 
the Virgin Mary oversee the official 
eucharistic shrine of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. Blessed sacrament exposed 
Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 11:45 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Adoration of the sacrament daily 
until 1 a.m. the first week of each month. 
Mass celebrated Mon. through Fri. & 

12:05 and 4 p.m. Mass on Sat. and Sui. 
at 11 a.m. Shrine open seven days from 
6:45 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Shrine of Our Lady of Grace, off Rte. 3, 
one mile south of Colebrook, NH, (603) 
237-5511. Make a pilgrimage and per- 
form religious exercises in the shrine’s 
two chapels. Twenty-five acres with 40 
monuments in granite and marble — 
including the Stations of the Cross and 
the Mysteries of the Rosary — and a 
130-foot rosary with “beads” of colored 
stones three feet in diameter. Rosary 
lighted at night. The Blessing of the 
Motorcycles will be held on June 28, at 
noon. Services in the chapel, which 
seats 300, on Sun. at 1, 2, and 3 p.m. 
Tour of the shrine at 1 p.m. on Sun. Open 
seven days from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Site of the Great Swamp Fight, off Rte. 
2, South Kingstown, Ri. Battlefield where 
troops from Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut attacked and nearly 
annihilated the t Indians in 
1675. Events like this forced the Indians 
to side against the English settlers in 
King Philip's War. A granite monument 
now stands on the site. Open all the 
time. Free. 

Small Swamp Trail, Pilgrim Heights 
Area of Cape Cod National Seashore, 
North Truro, MA, 349-3785. Walk three- 
quarters of a mile through glacier-formed 
swamp featuring such ‘‘waterloving’’ 
plants as swamp azalea, highbush 
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blueberry, and black cherry. Open seven 
days during daylight hours. Folders 
provided for self-guided tours. Free. 


Wouldn't it be shrubbery? 
LEELA NEL ON SAR EDIE IIT SARA SN 
TOPIARY 


There can be no beating around the 
bush when it comes to growing plants in 
the shape of your favorite animals. 


Green Animals, Cory's Lane, off Rte. 
114, Portsmouth, Ri, (401) 683-1267. In 
the fine tradition of the European 
monarchs, trees and shrubs trimmed 
into various shapes, including animals, a 
sailboat, and a policeman. One hundred 
figures altogether, plus rose arbors, a 
small toy museum, formal flower beds, a 
dog cemetery, and a vegetable and fruit 
garden. Also, a retail garden shop. 
Managed by the Preservation Society of 
Newport County. Open seven days from 
10 am. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4. 
Children, $2. 


Driven to distraction 


TOURING 


Ah, driving! What a way to experience 
America — out on the open road, with 
the sun high on the horizon and the wind 
riffling through your hair. There's nothing 
like it — for a while. Then you realize that 
you're beyond the range of your favorite 
radio station, the upholstery in your car 
has gotten hot enough to fry an egg on, 
and you drank too much coffee before 
you left, with no relief in sight. 

But then you see it: Gus's Sad-Sack 
Texaco. Heaven. Nirvana. You get out of 
the car and admire the tan on your left 
arm. See, you're feeling better already. 
You climb back in, refreshed and 
renewed, only to discover that the air 
conditioning is broken. 

At times like these, it's probably best 
to take a real break. Stop by the house 
made of paper. Take a tour of the 
cottage-cheese factory, or the Curious 
Forms of Colonial Punishment exhibit. 
Check out the museum that features 
hundreds of little glass bottles in the 
shape of Moses. There's lots of fun stuff 
to do. Just don't say we didn't warn you. 


BOSTON 
Black Heritage Trail, Visitor's Center, 
15 State St., 742-5415. Pick up map for 
this self-guided tour of 15 sites illustrat- 
ing the history of the 19th-century black 
community on Beacon Hill. National Park 
Service rangers give interpretive talks at 
the Shaw/54th Regiment Monument on 
the Boston Common. Visitors’ Center 
open seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 












Services Unit, 2173 Washington St. (off 
‘Rte. 138), Canton, 727-5215. The reser- 
vation offers an array of interpretive 
programs year round in addition to 
recreation for hikers, bicyclists, and 
joggers. Call for summer events. 
Preregistration is required for the sum- 
mer walking tours and events. See listing 
under “Nature” for more information. 
Boston Athenaeum, 10% Beacon St., 
227-0270. Independent research library 
founded by an all-male literary society in 
1807. Building dates from 1847 and now 
houses special collections of rare books, 
historical artifacts, and artwork. Chang- 
ing art exhibits. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Tours on Tues. 
and Thurs. at 3 p.m., by appointment. 
Free. 

Boston by Foot, 77 North Washington 
St., 367-2345. Guided architectural tours 
of downtown Boston and Beacon Hill. 
The “Heart of the Freedom Trail’ tour is 
on Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 10 a.m., and 
on Sun. at 2 p.m. The “Beacon Hill” tour 
sets out on Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 10 
a.m., on Wed. and Fri. at 5:30 p.m., and 
on Sun. at 2 p.m. The ‘North End” tour is 
on Sat. at 2 p.m. The “Copley Square”’ 
tour starts on Wed. and Fri. at noon. 
Admission for each of these tours, $4. 
Children, $2. There is also a “Boston by 
Little Feet’ children’s tour on Sun. at 2 
p.m. Admission, $2 per child, and $2 per 
accompanying adult. In addition, there 
are ‘Tours of the Month," which explore 
above and below the streets of Boston 
and the suburbs. Call for details. 
Boston National Historical Park, Build- 
ing Five Visitors’ Center, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. Stop 
here for free information on the 
museums and historic ships in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard and the tourist 
attractions at nearby Bunker Hill. (See 
below for complete listings of individual 
sites in Charlestown. The Visitors’ 
Center is also a headquarters for other 
National Park Service sites in the Boston 
area — including the Freedom Trail and 
the Dorchester Heights National Histori- 
cal Site. Ask for details. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, 
in a ship docked next to the Congress 
Street bridge on the Waterfront, 
338-1773. Actually, the real Tea Party 
ship is long gone. The Beaver Il is a 
replica, which features a Tea Party 
museum, costumed hosts, and a cup of 
complimentary “Revolutionary tea’’ (not 
dredged from the harbor). Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$3.25. Children 5 through 12, $2.25. Call 
for group rates. 

Bunker Hill Monument, Monument Sq., 
Charlestown, 242-5641. The monument 
has been restored, and visitors can now 
climb all 294 steps to the top. National 
Park Service rangers are available to 


explain the British procession up the hill 
in 1775. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. No one admitted after the last 
climb has commenced at 4:30 p.m. Free 
Bunker Hill Pavilion, next to USS 
Constitution in the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 241-7575. “The 
Whites of Their Eyes,"’ an audio-visual 
recreation of the Battle of Bunker Hill, is 
shown every half hour daily. Open seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Senior citizens and students with 
ID, $1. Children 5 through 16, 75 cents. 
Family admission, $4. Group rates avail- 
able. Facilities for the handicapped. 
Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion: Walk Tours, 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, 547-6789. ‘Walking tours of 
Boston and Cambridge: Footsteps 
Through History" begins with ‘What 
Makes Harvard Sqare a Square?" on 
June 16; ‘The North End" on June 30; 
“The Back Bay” on July 14; ‘The South 
End” on July 28; and “Hike the Literary 
Past of the Berkshires’ on Aug. 7, 8, and 
9. Call for times and prices. 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown, 
242-5601. Visitors should check ir. at the 
Visitors’ Center at Building Five before 
proceeding. Historical and memorable 
sites include: 

— Boston Marine Society, Building 32, 
242-0522. The oldest marine society in 
the US, founded in 1742. Contains model 
ships, scrimshaw, and other nautical 
items. Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 

— Commandant's House, 242-5601. 
Built in 1805 for some long-gone com- 
mandant. Open occasionally for tours. 
Inquire at Visitors’ Center. Free. 

— Constitution Museum, 426-1812. Sea- 
faring exhibits include “‘Life at Sea," an 
in-depth look at the daily life of sailors in 
the 1800s, and ‘Command Centers,” a 
simulation of an 1803 crossing of the 
Atlantic, with you at the helm. Also, 
artifacts from the USS Constitution, and 
an explanation of ‘Building Old 
lronsides."" Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.50. Children 6 through 16, $1. Facili- 
ties for the handicapped. 

— USS Cassin Young, 242-5601. World 
War Il Fletcherclass destroyer, built in 
1943 and now restored. Open seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sign up for 
tours in Visitors’ Center in Building Five. 
Free. 

The Christian Science Center, Massa- 
chusetts Ave., near Huntington Ave., 
262-2300, ext. 3796. Guided tours of the 
Christian Science complex — maparium 
and Mother Church. Church tours every 
30 minutes Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4:15 p.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 4:15 p.m. Maparium tours Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., on Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 4:45 p.m. Tours of the Christian 


Science Monitor newsroom Mon. 
through Fri. at 9:30., 11 a.m., and at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Free. 

Dorchester Heights National Historic 
Site, Thomas Park, South Boston, 
269-4212. Monument marking the site 
where 59 cannons were brought from 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1776 to scare away 
the British, which they did. Also com- 
memorates the British evacuation of 
Boston in 1776. Site offers spectacular 
view of Boston and the Harbor Islands. 
Monument open by appointment. 
Grounds open on Tues., Thurs., Sat., 
and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 
Faneuil Hall, Merchants Row, 523-3886. 
Samuel Adams called this hall ‘‘the 
cradle of liberty’’ because the rebels met 
here to discuss their common misery 
under King George Iil's rule. Still used for 
local meetings, the building is the front 
for the renovated Quincy Market. Early 
Bostonians came to this area to drink 
and buy the necessities of life. Today, 
we gather here to drink and buy gourmet 
ice cream and souvenir ashtrays. The 
hall itself is open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. An artillery museum upstairs 
from the meeting auditorium is open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. Rangers available for historic talks. 
Fort Warren, Georges Island, Boston 
Harbor, 727-5290. Military fort, com- 
pleted in 1861 and used in all US wars 
since then. Served as a prison during the 
Civil War — both the vice-president and 
the postmaster general of the Con- 
federacy were held here. Guided tours 
offered daily. Picnicking allowed, but 
permit required for groups of 25 or more 
and for alcohol. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to sunset. Accessible by private 
boat, Mass Bay Lines, Bay State Spray, 
and: Boston Harbor Cruises. Free. 
Franklin Park Zoo, Franklin Park, Blue 
Hill Ave. and Columbia Rd., 442-0991. 
Features an outside aviary, a range area 
for hoofed animals, a waterfowl pond, 
and various Zoo animals. Snack bar and 
picnic area. Entire zoo is open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 
to children's zoo, $1. Admission to 
regular zoo is free. 

The Freedom Trail, Visitors’ Center, 15 
State St., 242-5642. You set the pace on 
this trail through Boston. Free maps 
available at the Visitors’ Center for the 
self-guided route. Sites along the way 
include: the Bunker Hill Monument, 
Copp's Hill Burying Ground, Faneuil Hall, 
King's Chapel, the Old Granary Burying 
Ground, Old North Church, Old South 
Meeting House, the Old State House, 
Paul Revere’s House, and the USS 
Constitution. See -individual listings for 
details of each site. Guided tours 
available (make reservations at the 
Visitors’ Center). Since this trail some- 
times has segments under construction, 
the National Park Service recommends 


that you stop by the Visitors’ Center for 
updated information before you embark. 
The center also offers a slide show on 
the Freedom Trail and an exhibit about 
the history of Boston's business district. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. 
The Globe Corner Bookstore, School 
and Washington Sts., 523-6658. In the 
former Old Corner Bookstore building. 
Where the literary greats of the Long- 
fellow era met to chat and exchange 
autographs. Now inhabited by an arm of 
the Boston Globe. Specializes in old and 
new books about New England. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Open on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Free. 
John Hancock Tower, 200 Clarendon 
St., 247-1976. This building is hard to 
miss, since it is the tallest in all of New 
England. J. Hancock's bid to spite the 
towering Prudential building seemed for 
a while as if it were going to end up as a 
pile of glass on the sidewalk. Now the 
public is welcome to visit the top of this 
impressive piece of |.M. Pei architecture 
and view the city. Exhibits on the 
observation level include a light-and- 
sound show about Boston in 1775, and 
films about the history and skyline of the 
city. Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Last ticket sold at 10:15 p.m. 
Admission, $2.75. Senior citizens and 
children 5 through 15, $2. Military 
personnel, free. 
Harbor islands, in the Boston Harbor, 
727-5215. Georges, Lovells, and Ped- 
docks islands are open for daily tours 
and special events throughout the sum- 
mer. Interpretive activities, such as a 
Civil War encampment, a sea-kayaking 
workshop, inside looks at Forts Warren, 
Adrew, and Standish, foraging ex- 
peditions in search of edibles and 
wildflowers, and a Native American day 
are offered from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. Access 
to the islands is by private boat, Mass 
Bay Lines, Bay State Spray, and Boston 
Harbor Cruises. Free. 
Historic Neighborhoods Foundation 
Tours, 2 Boylston St., 426-1898. Stroll 
around town under the direction of well- 
informed specialists in architecture or 
American Civilization. Wander through 
the North End, Beacon Hill, the Back 
Bay, or the waterfront, and see how the 
citizenry lives through the summer. 
Reservations required for all tours. Offer- 
ings include: 
— “Eat Your Way Through Six Great 
Boston Neighborhoods" tours go 
through the North End, Chinatown, the 
South End, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, and 
the new downtown and end with lunch in 
a neighborhood bistro. Conducted on 
Wed. at noon by prior arrangement. 
Continued on page 24 
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INTRODUCING APARTMENTS 
FOR THOSE WITH 

MORE IMPORTANT 

THINGS TO 
SPEND MONEY ON 


Renting at RiverBank West means having money left for all 
of life’s little necessities. Besides your affordable rent, 
enjoy: Hudson River views, health club, swimming pool, 
squash/racquetball courts, tanning, sauna and steam 
rooms, rooftop sundeck, balconies, terraces, domestic and 
international Telex, garage, concierge, doorman, private en- 
trance with landscaped courtyard, 24-hour valet and house- 
keeping. Studios from $950. 1 BRs from $1,125. 2 BRs from 
$1,600. 3 BRs from $2,250. For a personal appointment, 
call 212/564-4200, or visit our rental office in River- 
Bank West. 555 West 42nd Street. 
Part of the tradition of Riverterrace, 
Rivertower and Metropolitan Tower. 
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TOURING CONTINUED 

Minimum of 12 required. Tickets, $16. 
— "Kid's View: North End Tours” 
(involving taste, smell, and touch) are 
conducted on Thurs. for children 7 
through 70. Tours start at 11 a.m. 
Tickets, $4. 

— ‘Make Way for Ducklings’’ tour for 
children 5 and up (accompanied by an 
adult) is conducted on Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Not recommended for children under 5. 
Includes a swan-boat ride. Tickets, $4. 
— ‘Sunset Strolls" tour through Beacon 
Hill conducted on Thurs. at 5:30 p.m. 
Tickets, $4. Adults only. 

John F. Kennedy Library, Columbia 
Point on Dorchester Bay, 929-4523. 
Contains exhibits and memorabilia of the 
life and times of JFK. Thirty-minute 
documentary on the former president. 
Special reconstruction of JFK's Oval 
Office, including a taped conversation of 
the president and his advisors discuss- 
ing the enroliment of the first black 
student at the University of Mississippi. 
The building itself was designed by |.M. 
Pei in 1979 and overlooks Dorchester 
Bay and the Boston skyline. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50. Senior citizens, $1.50. Children 
under 16, free. 

King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St. 
523-1749. Classic mid-18th-century 
church, site of the first Unitarian church 
in America. Yet another historic burying 
ground adjoins the building. Sunday 
services held at 11 a.m. during the 
summer. After-service guides are avail- 
able for information. Open to the public 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Burying ground open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

Massachusetts State House, Beacon 
and Park Sts., 727-3676. This is a 
magnificent piece of government 
architecture with a Bulfinch-domed cen- 
tral structure. Statues, historical paint- 
ings, battle flags, and war relics on 
display inside. Free guided tours given 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Facilities for the handicapped and public 
restrooms. Reservations recommended 
for groups. 

New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, 973-5200. If it lives underwater, 
it’s bound to be here. This includes 
sharks, moray eels, and lots of other 
kinds of fish. See a Caribbean coral reef, 
the dolphin and sea-lion show, and two 
special exhibits. “Don’t Blink Now,” 
features videos of rarely seen animal 
behavior such as hermit crabs changing 
shells and male seahorses giving birth. 
“Boston Harbor: The Place, the Problem, 
the Plan,"’ features computer games and 
live animals. The Aquarium also offers 
whale-watching trips. Adults, $20. Chil- 
dren, $15. Reservations recommended. 
Call 973-5277 for trip times. Aquarium 
open on Mon., Tues., and Thurs. from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. and Fri. until 
9 p.m. Open on Sat., Sun., and holidays 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, $5.50. 
Children 4 through 15, $3.25. Senior 
citizens, students, and military person- 
nel, $4.50. On Wed. and Fri. from 4 to 9 
p.m., $1 off regular admission. 

Old North Church, 193 Salem St., 
523-6676. Built in 1723, this is the oldest 
church building in Boston. Its steeple 
made a fine post for the lantern that 
signaled Paul Revere to shout, “The 
British are coming!" at the start of the 
Revolutionary War. Museum and gift 
shop next to the church. Open seven 
days from 9 am. to 5 p.m. Sunday 
services at 9:30 and 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Guides available for questions except 
during services. Free. 

Old South Meeting House, 310 Wash- 
ington St., 482-6439. Where Samuel 
Adams and friends plotted the Boston 
Tea Party. Re-enactments of pre-Revol- 
utionary town meetings on Sat. at 2 p.m. 
(from June 28 through Aug. 30) held on 
the Boston Five Plaza directly across 
from the meeting house. Audience 
participation encouraged. Open seven 
days from 9:30 am. to 4:45 p.m 
Admission, 75 cents. Senior citizens and 
children 6 through 16, 25 cents. 

Old State House, 206 Washington St., 
727-2121. Museum featuring Puritan 
through turn-of-the-century Boston 
memorabilia. Paintings, ship models, 
scrimshaw, tea from the Boston Tea 
Party, and John Hancock's clothes 
Video presentations on Paul Revere and 
the growth of Boston. Open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.25. Senior citizens and students, 75 
cents. Children 6 through 16, 50 cents. 
Military personnel and Massachusetts 
schoolchildren, free. 

Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cam- 
bridge St., 227-3956. The first of three 
houses designed by Charles Bulfinch for 
Otis, third mayor of Boston. Head- 
quarters for the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities 
(SPNEA). Interior is currently restored 
with six Federal-period rooms. Hour-iong 
guided tours given Mon. through Fri. at 
10 and 11 a.m., and at 1, 2, and 3 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Seniors citizens, $2 
Children under 12, $1.25. The SPNEA 
has historic houses scattered around 
New England, some of which you will 
find in these listings. Call for a com- 
prehensive list. 

Park Street Church, corner of Park and 
Tremont Sts., 523-3383. The gunpowder 
for the USS Constitution was stored in 
the crypt during the War of 1812, and 
William Lloyd Garrison gave his first 
public address against slavery here in 
1829. All sorts of interesting organiza- 
tions started here. Open to visitors June 
23 through August 21. Slide show and 
guided tours Tues. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday services at 10:30 


/Nathaniel Hichborn 
House, North Sq., next to Paul Revere 


House, 523-2338. Built circa 1710, this is 
a house/museum-in-progress where you 
can watch preservation work as it 
occurs. Guided tours seven days at 
12:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50. Students and senior citizens, $1. 
Children under 17, 50 cents. Combina- 
tion ticket, also good for Paul Revere 
House, $2.75. Call for group rates and 
reservations. 

Prudential Skywalk, Prudential Center, 
Boylston St., 236-3318. One of the city's 
longest express-elevator rides takes you 
to the top of the 700-foot Prudential 
Tower. From here, you can see most of 
the Boston area, plus the top of the John 
Hancock building in Copley Sq. The 
skywalk is open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 
5 through 15 and senior citizens, $1. 
Paul Revere House, 19 North Sq., North 
End, 523-2338. Built around 1680, the 
oldest house in Boston. The famous 
patriot lived here when he owned the 
house between 1770 and 1800. Chang- 
ing exhibits and special events. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Students and senior 
citizens, $1. Children under 17, 50 cents. 
Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 536-0944. 
The magnificent late-19th-century 
church designed by Richardson is now 
overshadowed, but hardly outshone, by 
the John Hancock Tower. Guided tours 
commence Mon. through Sat. from 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. and on Sun. at 12:15 
p.m., but church is open to the public 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Uncommon Boston Tours, 437 
Boylston St., 266-9768. This company 
offers a variety of offbeat, personal tours 
where participation is encouraged. Up- 
coming tours for the '87 summer season 
are “Victorian Back Bay Homes’’ on 
June 13 at 2 p.m.; “Historic Pub and 
Tavern Tour" at 3:30 p.m.; and “Literary 
Tour of Beacon Hill" on Aug. 7 at 2 p.m. 
Tickets, $25. Call for reservations. 

USS Constitution, Chariestown Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. Old Iron- 
sides herself, resplendent with tattered 
ensign and 44 guns. The oldest com- 
missioned ship in the Navy still sails (with 
some assistance) around the Harbor on 
July 4. (See ‘Charlestown Navy Yard" 
listing above for details on other sites in 
the area.) Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:50 p.m. Free. 

Where’s Boston? USA Cinema, Copley 
Place, 267-4949. A Bicentennial exhibit 
that lives on, if only because it’s a great 
place to take out-of-town guests. Now 
housed in more permanent quarters 
after the attraction’s original Prudential 
Center facility collapsed during the 
blizzard of '78, Where's Boston? is a 55- 
minute multimedia production about 
Boston, its neighborhoods, and its 
people. Far more sophisticated than the 
slide shows you may have encountered 
elsewhere, this show never fails to 
inspire even the most cynical natives 
and to provide a cultural introduction to 
the city. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 
5 p.m., for shows that start on the hour. 
Admission, $3.50. Senior citizens and 
children under 12, $2. Group rates 
available. Doors open a half-hour before 
the first show 


~ NORTH OF BOSTON 
Andover — Amos Blanchard House, 
Barn Museum, and Research Library, 97 
Main St., 475-2236. The Blanchard 
House, built in 1819, contains period 
rooms and special exhibits on 18th- and 


.19th-century themes. The barn displays 


household items and farm equipment of 
the same era, and the library is stocked 
with local history and genealogy. Guided 
tours of the house and barn on Wed. and 
Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. Special exhibits 
this summer, ‘‘Addison LeBoutillier,"’ an 
Andover artist and craftsmen, and 
“Cedar Ware."’ Admission, $2. Children 
under 13, $1. The library is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
— Long Hill, 572 Essex St., 921-1944. 
Former residence of Atlantic Monthly 
publisher Ellery Sedgwick, now the 
headquarters of the Trustees of Re- 
servations and an arboretum. Open 
seven days from 8 am. to sunset. 
Admission, $2. Children under 15, free. 
Danvers — Glen Magna, Ingersoll St. 
(off Center St.), 774-9165. Peabody and 
Endicott estate famous for the Samuel 
Macintire Tea House and its lovely 
gardens. Grounds also contain one of 
the original shoe shops in Danvers, built 
circa 1860, now restored and displaying 
vintage baby shoes. Summer season 
runs from June 1 through Sept. 30. Open 
on Tues. and Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. (unless privately booked), or by 
appointment. Admission, $2. Children 
under 12, $1 

— Rebecca Nurse Homestead, 149 Pine 
St., 774-8799. Rebecca Nurse was ex- 
ecuted as a witch in 1692. Built circa 
1678, this saltbox-style house contains 
three period rooms with 17th- and 18th- 
century furnishings and exhibit areas. 
Set on 27 acres of fields, pasture, and 
woods. Open June 15 through Oct. 15, 
Tues. through Sat. from 1 to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. Open by 
appointment during the rest of the year 
Admission, $1.50. Children under 16, 75 
cents. 

Gloucester — Cape Ann Historical 
Association, 27 Pleasant St., 283-0455. 
Permanent exhibit of paintings by Fitz 
Hugh Lane. Museum open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Students and senior citizens, $1. 
Children under 12, free. 

— Beauport, 283-0800. A 40-room “‘cot- 
tage" filled with lovely art collections. 
Built between 1907-1934 by interior 
designer Henry Davis Sleeper. Call for 
summer events. Open Mon. through Fri. 


from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $4. 
Senior citizens, $3.50. Children, $2. 

— Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
283-2080. An entire medieval-style cas- 
tle, now housing a mighty 8600-pipe 
organ and a collection of artifacts and art 
from the 12th through 15th centuries. 
Gift shop. Special events during summer 
— call for details. Open seven days from 
10 am. to 4 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Senior citizens and students, $3. Chil- 
dren under 12, $2. Group rates available. 
— Rocky Neck Art Colony, East 
Gloucester, 283-4319. Oldest artists’ 
colony in the US. Opens for season with 
special exhibits and demonstrations 
throughout the summer. Free. 

Ipswich — The Great House, Castle Hill, 
Argilla Rd., 356-4070. Summer residence 
of Richard T. Crane of toilet-bowl fame. 
Modeled after a 17th-century English 
house with gardens. Guided tours on 
Sun., July 19, from 1 to 4.p.m. Admission, 
$4. Children and senior citizens, $2. 
Lowell — Lowell National Historical 
Park, Visitors’ Center, 246 Market St., 
459-1000. An urban national park (add 
this to your list of oxymorons) com- 
memorating the city of Lowell's role in 
the industrial revolution. Sites include 
canal systems, ethnic neighborhoods, 
and restored 19th-century textile mills. 
The “Mill and Canal Tour,’’ a journey by 
trolley, canal boat, and on foot, high- 
lights the history of Lowell's mills, 
canals, and people. Offered seven days, 
every half hour from 9 a.m. through 3:30 
p.m. Other tours include the ‘Run of the 
Mill Tour,"’ and the ‘‘Waterpower Tour.” 
All tours limited to 32 people. Cail for 
reservations. Visitors’ Center with 
exhibits and slide show open seven days 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

— The Whistler House, 243 Worthen St., 
452-7641. The Whistler family arrived in 
1833, and young James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent collec- 
tion includes etchings and lithographs 
by Whistler, as well as works by John 
Singer Sargent, Ashile Gorky, Aldro 
Hibbard, and Frank Benson. Special 
exhibits this summer are “Independent 
Artists and Photographers” in June and 
“The Constitution: Bicentennial Exhibit”’ 
in July and Aug. with a hand-written 
copy of the Constitution on display. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Open on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. in June. 
Open on Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m. in July and 
Aug. Donations requested. 

Lynn — Grahd Army of the Republic 
Museum, 58 Andrews St., 599-3055. 
Relics and artifacts of the Revolutionary 
War, plus the Civil, Spanish-American, 
and First World wars. Tours by appoint- 
ment only. Open Mon. through Fri. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Donations requested. 

— Lynn Historical Society House, 125 
Green St., 592-2465. Exhibits of china, 
antiques, paintings, and books in an 
1836 structure. Garden contains a ‘'10- 
footer shoe shop,"’ whatever that is. 
Special exhibit, “‘Ladies of Lynn.'’ Open 
seven days from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children under 16, 50 cents. Groups 
by appointment. 

Newburyport — Coffin House, 14-16 
High St. (Rte. 1A), 227-3956. Built circa 
1654, this house remained in the family 
until 1929. Furnishings and architectural 
changes span three centuries. Open on 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children 
under 12, $1.25. Senior citizens, $2. Free 
to members of the SPNEA. 

— Cushing House, 98 High St. 
462-2681. Headquarters for the Histori- 
cal Society of Old Newbury. Exhibits of 
silver, toys, glass, paperweights, china, 
and portraits in 21 period rooms, plus a 
collection of 250 samplers. Self-guided 
tour of Newbury and Newburyport on 
June 13 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tickets, 
$6; includes garden luncheon. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Children under 12, 50 
cents. ; 

— Custom House Maritime Museum, 25 
Water St., 462-8681. Contains portraits 
of sea captains, their possessions, and 
items brought back in trade. Also, 
shipbuilding tools, ship models, and 
navigational instruments. Replica of a 
Collector of Customs office and a Coast 
Guard room. Special summer events 
include Beerfest on last Wed. in July. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens, $1.50 
Children 6 through 16, $1. 

North Andover — Stevens-Coolidge 
Place, Andover St., 682-3580. Land- 
scaped estate with garden, serpentine 
wall, and Colonial Revival house. Collec- 
tion of Chinese porcelain and American 
decorative arts. Guided tours. Open on 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Open Mon. through 
Fri. by appointment. Admission, $2. 
Children 6 through 16, 50 cents 
Rockport — James Babson Cooperage 
Shop, Rte. 127, 546-6575. Early 
American tools and furnishings in a 1658 
structure. Call for information. Free. 

— Old Castle, Old Castle Lane (off Rte. 
127), Pigeon Cove. Closed for renovation 
this summer 

— The Paper House, 52 Pigeon Hill St., 
Pigeon Cove, 546-2629. A house con- 
tructed entirely of 100,000 newspapers, 
layered 215 thick (except for the roof and 
the works of the grandfather clock 
inside). Bookshelves made of foreign 
papers, curtains of magazine covers, 
writing desk of announcements of 
Lindbergh's transatlantic flight. Call for 
more information. 

Salem — House of Seven Gables, 54 
Turner St. (in Derby waterfront area), 
744-0991. The inspiration for Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's novel of the same name, 
complete with secret stairways, a gar- 
den with a coffee shop, and gift shop. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 





p.m. in July and Aug. Open the rest of 
the year seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Summer tours include the House of 
Seven Gables and Hawthorne's nearby 
birthplace. Admission, $4. Children 6 
through 17, $1.50. 

— Pioneer Village, Forest River Park, on 
the waterfront, 744-4323. Replica of 
Salem in 1630 includes the Rock House, 
dugouts, wigwams, and other exhibits. 
Governor Winthrop's arrival with the 
charter is celebrated. Open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens, $1.50. Children 6 
through 12, $1. 

— Salem Maritime National Historic Site, 
Customs House, Derby St., 744-4323. A 
collection of restored buildings and 
wharves along the Salem waterfront. 
Information center open seven days from 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Check here for hours 
of Customs House and West India goods 
store. Special activities throughout the 
summer. The Bonded Warehouse, Derby 
House, and Scale House exhibit areas 
are open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

— Salem Witch Museum, 19% Washing- 
ton Sq. North, 744-1692. A multimedia 
presentation that re-enacts the witch- 
craft hysteria of 1692. Presentations 
begin every half-hour. Scenes with life- 
size figures. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. during June, and until 7 
p.m. during July and Aug. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens, $2.50. Children 6 
through 14, $1.75. 

— Witch House, 310% Essex St., 
744-0180. Built in 1642, home of 
Magistrate Jonathan Corwin. During the 
witchcraft hysteria, pre-trial examina- 
tions of many accused witches were 
held here. Refurnished in 17th-century 
style. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Open until 4:30 p.m. in June. 
Admission, $2.50. Children 6 through 12, 
$1.25. 

Saugus — Saugus Ironworks, 244 
Central St., 233-0050. The nation's first 
ironworks, reconstructed for your enjoy- 
ment. Includes buildings, artifacts, and 
tools. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

Stoneham — Walter D. Stone Memorial 
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Zoo, 149 Pond St., 438-3662. A small but 
wonderful zoo featuring the usual lions, 
tigers, zebras, and such, plus a tropical 
aviary, a sea-lion pool, a deer park, and 
waterfowl pond. In addition, the zoo is 
home to Stanley and Betty, the or- 
angutans, and Sam and GiGi, the 
gorillas, and all their offspring. Food 
concessions and picnicking area. Free 
parking. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Suggested donation, $2. Children 
and senior citizens, $1. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Brewster — Bassett Wild Animal Farm, 
Tubman Rd. (off Rte. 124), 896-3224. 
Bears, llamas, mountain lions, and other 
animals from all over the world. Petting 
zoo, hayrides, and pony rides. Open 
seven days from 10 am. to 5 p.m 
Admission, $4. Children 2 through 12, $3 
— Drummer Boy Museum, Rte. 6A, 
896-3823. Guided tours of murals about 
the American Revolution. Open seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Last 
tour at 4 p.m. Admission, $2.95. Senior 
citizens, $2.50. Children 12 through 16, 
$1.50. Children 6 through 11, 75 cents. 
— New England Fire and History Mu- 
seum, Rte. 6A, 896-5711. Five buildings 
housing over 40 fire engines, a working 
blacksmith shop, an apothecary, an herb 
garden, and a gift shop. Picnic area. 
Guided tours and fire-related movie 
offered. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Admission, $4. Children 5 
through 12, $2.50. 

— Sealand of Cape Cod, Rte. 6A, 
385-9252. Lots of aquariums, four out- 
door pools of sea life, and performing 
dolphins. Dolphin and sea-lion shows at 
10 a.m., noon, and 1:30, 3, 4:30, and 6 
p.m. Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Admission, $6.95. Children 5 
through 11, $4.15 

Dennis — Curious Forms of Colonial 
Punishment Permanent Exhibit, Rte. 134 
and Access Rd. Authentic branks, 
pillories, stocks, and a whipping post. 
Bring the family. Open seven days 
during daylight hours. Free. 

— Jericho House and Barn Museum, Old 
Main St., 398-6736. Built in 1801, the 
house features antiques, kitchen tools, 
cranberry-farming equipment, and a 
“Driftwood Zoo" of wood carved into 
animal and bird shapes. Open on Mon., 
Wed., and Fri. from 2 to 5 p.m. in July and 
Aug. Donations requested. 

— Old Sound aph Museum, Rte. 
134 (off Rte. 6A), 385-8795. Collection of 
antique phonographs, old movies, 





radios, and recordings. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Children under 12, $1. 
Duxbury — King Caesar House, King 
Caesar Rd., 934-2378. Built in 1808, this 
was the home of Ezra Weston, reputed 
to be the largest ship owner in America 
in his day. His nickname was King 
Caesar. The house contains a museum 
and period furnishings. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, 
$3. Students, $1. Children under 12, 50 
cents. 

— Standish Monument State Park, 1 
Crescent St. (Rte. 3A), 746-8816. The 
monument is closed this summer for 
renovation, but the park is open for 
picnicking seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Free. 

Eastham — The Eastham Mill, Rte. 6 
(opposite the town hail), 362-3225. The 
oldest windmill on the Cape, dating from 
1793. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Free. 

— Schoolhouse Museum, Nauset Rd. 
(off Rte. 6), 362-3225. Exhibits of farming 
and nautical equipment and indian 
artifacts in a one-room schoolhouse built 
in 1869. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m. in July and Aug. 
Admission, 50 cents. Children under 12, 
free. 

Fall River — Marine Museum at Fall 
River, 70 Water St. (off Rte. 24 or |-195), 
674-3533. Exhibits depicting the heyday 
of steamships, including memorabilia 
from the Fall River Line and a 28-foot 
model of the Titanic. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children under 13, $1. 

Falmouth — Katharine Lee Bates 
Birthplace, 16 Main St., 548-4857. 
Birthplace of the author of ‘America the 
Beautiful." Guided tours Mon. through 
Fri. from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children, 50 cents. 

— New Alchemy Institute, 237 Hatchville 
Rd., East Falmouth, 563-2655. Located 
on a 12-acre farm, the institute is a 
nonprofit research and education or- 
ganization specializing in ecological 
management of natural resources. Self- 


guided tours can be taken any time with. 


maps available at the Visitors Center. 
Before July 4th weekend, there is a staff- 
led tour on Sat. at 1 p.m. After July 4th 
weekend there are staff tours given 
Wed. through Sun. at 1 p.m. followed by 
a workshop. Visitors’ Center open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Group tours available. 
Hull — Hull Lifesaving Museum, 1117 
Nantasket Ave., 925-5433. Life-saving 
station built in 1889. Hands-on exhibits, 
life-saving equipment and_ historical 
artifacts. See a great view of the harbor 
from the observation tower. Summer 
events include a bluegrass festival on 
July 11 at 7 p.m., and an art exhibit on 
Aug. 1 and 2 from noon to 5 p.m. Open in 
July and Aug. Wed. through Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 5 
through 17, 50 cents. 

Middleboro — A & D Toy Train Village 
Railroad Museum, 49 Plymouth St., 
947-5303. On exhibit are over 2000 toy 
trains (48 that operate, 12 of which may 
be operated by visitors) dating from 


1846 to 1987. Special exhibit on Aug. 15. 


and 16 of mint-condition Tom Thumb 
train set, in honor of former town resident 
Tom Thumb. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $2.50. Children 5 through 12, 
$1.50. 

Nantucket — Nantucket Historical As- 
sociation, 228-1894, maintains several 
historic sites on the island. All are open 
seven days from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50 (except where noted). 
Children under 14, 50 cents. Sites 
include: 

— Jethro Coffin House, Sunset Hill. The 
oldest house in Nantucket, built in 1686. 
— 1800 House, Mill St. Home of the high 
sheriff of Nantucket. This house typifies 
the modest architectural style of early 
19th-century Nantucket. Admission, $1. 
Children under 14, 50 cents 

— Fair Street Museum and Quaker 
Meeting House, 9 Fair St. Art museum 
with 19th- and 20th-century American 
paintings. The adjoining Quaker Meeting 
House was built in 1838 and is still used 
today as a Quaker gathering place. 
Exhibit ‘Decorative Arts and Fairs of 
Nantucket," begins June 22. 

— Fire Hose Cart House. Built in 1866. 
Visitors can see the fire buckets and 
other equipment used by volunteer 
groups over a century ago. Free. 

— Peter Foulger Museum, Broad St. 
Nantucket and maritime history. 

— Greater Light, Howard St. Livestock 
barn converted by local artists into 
summer dwelling. Architecture and 
furnishings reflect their work. 

— Hadwen House, Main St. Greek- 
revival mansion built in 1844 by wealthy 
whale-oil merchant. Completely 
furnished, with winding _ staircase, 
chandeliers, and portraits. 

— Nathaniel Macy House, Liberty St. 
Built in 1723, now contains early lighting 
devices, hooked rugs, and walk-in fire- 
places. Illustrates domestic life in the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

— Old Mill, Prospect St. Built in 1746, 
this landmark still grinds corn. 

— Whaling Museum, Broad St. Displays 
a fully rigged whale boat, a full-size 
whale skeleton, prints, paintings, 
scrimshaw, and other artifacts frorn the 
days before people worried about saving 
the whales. Admission, $2.50. Children 
under 14, $1. 

New Bedford — New Bedford Glass 
Museum, 50 North Second St., 994-0115. 
Restored 1821 Federal mansion housing 
a 2000-piece collection of glass, silver, 
and porcelain representing 170 years’ 
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worth of glassmaking in New Bedford. 
Special exhibit, “Glass at the Centen- 
nial: Celebrating New Bedford's Centen- 
nial Year." Gift shop. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children 6 through 12, 50 
cents. Groups of 10 or more, $1.50. 
— New Bedford Whaling Museum, 18 
Johnny Cake Hill, 997-0046. Whaling-era 
artifacts. Film on whaling shown Mon. 
through Sat. at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. at 2 p.m. Museum open 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens, $2. 
Children 6 through 14, $1.50. 
— Seaman's Bethel, 15 Johnny Cake 
Hill, 992-3295. Church made famous in 
Moby Dick. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Donations requested. 
Orleans — French Cable Museum, 
Cove Rd. and Rte. 28, 362-3225. One 
end of the first transatlantic cable, which 
stretched from America to France. All 
transatlantic wire communication 
passed through this station until 1959. 
Open seven days from 2 to 4 p.m. in July 
and Aug. Admission, $1. Children 7 
through 17, 50 cents. 
— Commonwealth Winery, 22 
Lothrop St., 746-4940. Working winery 
offering tours of its cellars, plus wine 
tasting and retail sales. In June open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m..in July 
and Aug. open Mon. through Thurs. until 
8 p.m. Free. 
— Cranberry World, Water St., 747-1000. 
A museum devoted to the adoration of 
the cranberry and the bog land surround- 
ing greater Plymouth. Exhibits trace the 
evolution of wild and domesticated 
cranberry production. Cooking dem- 
onstrations every day at 9:30 and 11:30 
a.m. and at 1:30 and 3:30 p.m. Displays 
by the Ocean Spray Company and 45- 
minute tours of working bogs. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. In 
July and Aug. open on weekdays until 9 
p.m. Free admission and samples of 
cranberry products. 
— Historic Houses of Plymouth. Infor- 
mation booths at exit 5 on Rte. 3, and at 
intersection of Rte. 44 and 3A, 746-4779. 
Costumed guides give talks and crafts 
demonstrations in six Colonial and Vic- 
torian houses. Hours vary for each 
house. Call for information. Admission 
ranges from $1.25 to $2. Children, 25 to 
50 cents. 
— Mayflower Ii, State Pier (Plymouth 
Waterfront), 746-1622. A _ full-scale 
reproduction of the Mayflower. On 
board, interpreters portray crew and 
passengers and tell of the 1627 voyage 
from England. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Admission, $3.75. 
Children 5 through 12, $2.75. Combina- 
tion tickets for ship and Plimoth Planta- 
tion available (plantation information 
listed below). 
— Pilgrim Hall Museum, 75 Court St., 
746-1620. Collection features furniture, 
books, armor, and household goods 
used by the Pilgrims, as well as a piece 
of-a Colonial ship. Open daily from 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $2.50. Children 6 through 15, 
$1. Group rates available 
— Plimoth Plantation, Rte. 3A, 746-1622 
A re-created Pilgrim village where every- 
thing, including the inhabitants, is in the 
style of 1627. interpreters portray resi- 
dents of the original settlement through 
costumes and archaic speech. Planta- 
tion also includes “Wampanoag Sum- 
mer Encampment;’’ featuring descend- 
ants of the Wampanoag Indians who 
portray their ancestors. Special events 
include an English country wedding and 
a Wampanoag wedding. Call for infor- 
mation. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $7.50. Children 5 
through 13, $4.75. 
— Plymouth Colony Winery, Pinewood 
Rd., 747-3334. Winery tours, picnicking, 
and walks through the cranberry bogs 
are all available. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Call for admission prices. 
— Plymouth National Wax Museum and 
the Mayflower Experience, 16 Carver St. 
on Cole's Hill, 746-6468. Two separate 
attractions: the Wax Museum features 
150 figures in 26 scenes that portray the 
Pilgrim story, starting with their de- 
parture from England and ending with 
their arrival in the New World. Animated 
audio-visual presentation on the cross- 
ing of the ship in 1620. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Children 5 though 12, $1.75. 
— Plymouth Soaring, Plymouth Munici- 
pal Airport, 746-7337. Sailplane rides 
available. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
until dusk. Adults, $39.95 per ride. 
Double ride, $69.95. 
Provincetown — Art's Sand Dune and 
Taxi Tours, Standish and Commercial 
Sts., near Provincetown Wharf, 487-1050 
or -1950. Hour-long tours of the beach 
and famous outer Cape dunes. Also 
offers sunset rides. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Call for ticket 


prices. 
— Pilgrim Monument and Provincetown 
Museum, Town Hill, 487-1310. This 252- 
foot granite tower commemorates the 
arrival of the Mayflower. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call for 
admission prices. 
Quincy — John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams Birthplaces, 133-141 
Franklin St., 773-1177. Includes the 
gardens and homes of the former 
presidents. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
— Adams National Historic Site, 135 
Adams St., 773-1177. House lived in by 
four generations of Adams, plus formal 
*n and library. Open seven days 
‘om 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 50 


cents. Children under 16, free. National 
Park Service Golden Eagle age and 
access passports issued and accepted, 
which allow for free admission for senior 
citizens. 
— Josiah Quincy House, 20 Muirhead 
St., 227-3956. Built in 1770 by Revo- 
lutionary War leader Josiah Quincy. 
Open on Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children over 12, $1. Senior citizens, free 
with Golden Eagle age and access 
passports issued at the site. 

— Pairpoint Glass Works, 
851 Sandwich Rd. (beneath Cape Cod 
Canal's Sagamore Bridge), 888-2344. 
See how lead crystal is hand-blown in 
this working factory. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Store selling 
goods from factory open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Sandwich — Dexter's Grist Mill and the 
Old Hoxie House, Water St., 888-0352. A 
restored 17th-century mill, where corn- 
meal is still ground, bagged, and sold. 
The Old Hoxie House is about 500 yards 
away and is the Cape's oldest house, 
built in the 1680s. Completely restored. 
Both sites open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Admission to the mill, $1.25. 
Children 12 through 18, 75 cents. 
Admission to Hoxie House, $1. Children 
12 through 18, 50 cents. Combination 
tickets available. 
— Heritage Plantation, Pine and Grove 
Sts., 888-3300. A cluster of Americana 
museums, including one devoted to 
antique cars, one to military equipment, 
and one to arts and crafts. Extensive 
Currier & Ives collection. Special events 
scheduled regularly — call for details. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $5. Children 6 through 11, $2. 
Guided tours by appointment. 
— Sandwich Glass Museum, 129 Main 
St., 888-0251. See world-famous Sand- 
wich glass in 11 galleries. Includes 
historical exhibits, including vintage 
whiskey flasks. Open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children 6 through 12, 50 cents. Group 
rates available. 
Sharon — Kendall Whaling Museum, 27 
Everett St., 784-5642. Artifacts, prints, 
paintings, scrimshaw, and manuscripts 
about whaling from all over the world. 
Open Tues. through Sat. and on Monday 
holidays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $2. Students and_ senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children 5 through 15, 
$1. 
South Carver — Edaville Railroad and 
Museum, Rte. 58, 866-4526. Fully opera- 
tive steam railroad that chugs through 


_ the rugged cranberry-bog country. De- 


pot includes a petting zoo, merry-go- 
round, antique autos, fire engines, and a 
chicken barbecue. The most entertain- 
ing waiting room around. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $7.50. Children 3 through 12, 


$5. 

West Yarmouth — Aqua Circus, Rte. 
28, 775-8883. A piano-playing duck, a tic- 
tac-toe-playing chicken, and a dancing 
chicken are among the talented 
creatures that you can meet here. There 
are also baby animals, a petting zoo, a 
monkey jungle, marine exhibits, and 
exotic land animals. Dolphins and sea 
lions perform seven days at 11 a.m. and 
1, 3, 5, and 7:30 p.m. in July and Aug. In 
June performances are at 11 a.m., and 1, 
2:30, and 4 p.m. Open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Admission, $6.75. 
Children 2 through 10, $3.75. 

Woods Hole — Fisheries Aquarium, 
Albatross St., 548-7684. Local marine life 
on display, including a seal pool. Oper- 
ated by the US Department of Com- 
merce. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 


4 p.m. Free. 
Yarmouthport — Winslow Crocker 
House, Kings Highway (Rte. 6A), 


227-3956. Built in 1780, the house 
contains 17th-, 18th-, and 19th-century 
furniture, ceramics, rugs, and pewter. 
Open on Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 13, 50 cents. Senior 
citizens, 50 cents. Members of the 
SPNEA, free. 

— Captain Bangs Hallet House and 
Botanic Trails, 2 Strawberry Lane, 
362-3021. Home of Captain Bangs 
Hallet, a retired sea captain in the China 
and india trade. Lovely botanic trails. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 1 to-3 
p.m. in July and Aug. Trails open all the 
time. Admission, $1. Children, 25 cents. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Amherst — Emily Dickinson's Home, 
280 Main St., (413) 542-2321. Emily was 
born here and spent all but 10 years of 
her life in this house. Open by appoint- 
ment on Tues. and Fri. for tours at 3, 
3:45, and 4:30 p.m. During July and 
August there is are tours at 2:15 p.m., no 
appointment needed. Admission, $3. 
Children under 12, free. 

Ashley Falis — Colonel John Ashiey 
House, Cooper Hill Rd. (off Rte. 7A), 
(413) 229-8600. Property of the Trustees 
of Reservations. The oldest house in 
Berkshire County, built in 1735 by 
wealthy settler John Ashley for his new 
bride. Contains extensive period 
furnishings and collections of pottery 
and tools. Open on weekends only 
before July. In July and Aug. open Wed. 
through Sun. and on Monday holidays 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Children 6 through 16, $1. 

Brookline — John F. Kennedy National 
Historic Site, 83 Beals St., 566-7937. 
Birthplace and boyhood home of JFK. 
Taped audio tour by Rose Kennedy. 
Maps available for self-guided walking 
tours of neighborhood. Open seven days 


from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children under 12, handicapped, and 


senior citizens, free. 


— Museum of Transportation, 15 New- 
ton St., in Larz Anderson Park, 522-6140 
Special exhibit ‘Ragtops to Riches: 
Convertibles” will run through the sum- 
mer. Open Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Students, 
senior citizens, and children, $2. Facili- 
ties for the handicapped. 
— Frederick Law Olmstead National 
Historic Site, 99 Warren St., 566-1689. 
Former home and offices of the father of 
US landscape architecture. Evidence of 
Olmstead's work runs through Boston as 
an ‘Emerald Necklace of Greenery.’ 
Lectures and walking tours offered 
throughout the summer — call for 
information. Open Fri. through Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Groups by appoint- 
ment only. Free. 
Concord — Concord Museum (formerly 
Concord Antiquarian Museum), 200 Lex- 
ington Rd., 369-9609. Glimpses into the 
everyday lives of Concordians from 1685 
through 1840. Fifteen rooms on display, 
including Emerson's study. Other 
mementos of more glorious times in- 
clude the lantern that hung in the Old 
North Church steeple to signal Paul 
Revere, and artifacts from Thoreau's 
experience at Walden Pond. Special 
exhibit, ‘By the Cut of Her Clothes: A 
Century of Fashion and Social Change," 
opens July 16. Tours Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $3. Senior 
citizens, $2. Children under 16, $1. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson House, Cam- 
bridge Turnpike at Lexington Rd. (Rte. 
2A), 369-2236. This was the author's 
home from 1835 to 1882, and still 
contains the original furnishings. Guided 
tours Thurs. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 
p.m. Call for more information. 
— Minute Man National Historic Park, 
862-7753. Stop by the Visitcrs' Centers 
at the Old North Bridge (off Monument 
St.) or at Battle Rd. (on Rte. 2A) for 
information on this park. Area includes 
the Old North Bridge, Fisk Hill, and four 
miles of Battle Rd., running through 
Concord, Lexington, and Lincoln. The 
Wayside (see below) is along the way. 
Multimedia presentations and _inter- 
pretive talks at Visitors’ Centers. Open 
seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
— The Old Manse, Monument St., 
369-3909. The house that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's grandfather built in 1770, and 
the inspiration for Hawthorne's Mosses 
from an Old Manse. Furnished with 
period pieces. Open on Mon., Thurs., 
Fri., and Sat. from. 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. and holidays from 1 to 4:30 
p.m. Admission, $2.75. Children 11 
through 16, $1.50. Group rates available. 
— Orchard House, Lexington Rd., 
369-4118. The Alcott family home from 
1858 to 1878, where Louisa May penned 
Little Women. Period furnishings. On the 
grounds is the Concord School of 
Philosophy, the first adult summer 
school in the East. Conversational series 
and special programs offered there this 
summer — call for information. Tours of 
the house Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. and holidays 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $2.75. 
Children under 18, $1.50. Group tours by 
appointment. 
— Thoreau Lyceum, 156 Belknap St., 
369-5912. Thoreau center and research 
library, and Concord headquarters of the 
Thoreau Society. Displays Thoreau 
memorabilia, Concord historical items, 
and changing exhibits. Replica of 
Thoreau'’s Walden house on _ the 
grounds. Bookshop with new and used 
books. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children 12 through 
18, $1. Children under 12, 50 cents. 
— The Wayside, Lexington Rd., 
369-6975. Started as a four-room saltbox 
sometime before 1717, and was eventu- 
ally expanded to 12 rooms. It was home 
to such folks as Louisa May Alcott, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Daniel 
Lathrop. Guided tours on Mon. and 
Tues., and Fri. through Sun. from 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 16, handicapped, and senior 
citizens, free. 

— William Cullen Bryant 
Homestead, Rte. 112, (413) 634-2244. 
Property of the Trustees of Reservations. 
The poet's childhood home, set on 189 
acres. Bryant wrote ‘“‘Thanatopsis'’ here 
when he was 18. Original furnishings. 
Country Crafts Fair from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on July 25 and 26. Open Fri. 
through Sun. and on holidays from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission, $3.50. Children 6 
through 16, $1. 
— Kingman Tavern Historical Museum, 
Main St., (413) 634-5332. A 19th-century 
tavern furnished with all kinds of Cum- 
mington artifacts. Open on Sat. from 2 to 
5 p.m. in July and Aug., and by 
appointment. Donations requested. 
Dalton — The Crane Museum, five miles 
east of Pittsfield on Rte. 9, (413) 
684-2600. Exhibits on the history of 
papermaking from Revolutionary times 
to the present. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Guided tours available. 


Free. 

Deerfield — Historic Deerfield Inc. (off 
Rte. 5), (413) 774-5581. Tours of 12 
period houses from the 18th and 19th 
centuries. A Constitutional Weekend 
celebration on June 27 and 28. Call for 
more information. All houses open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission to each ranges from $1 to $3. 
Children 6 through 17, 50 cents to $3. 
Reservations recommended for group 
tours. 

— Memorial Hall Museum, Memorial St. 
and Rte. 5, (413) 774-7476. Built in 1798 
as Deerfield Academy's first building. 
Contains historical artifacts of the 
Puritans and the indians, as well as 


furniture, pewter, paintings, tools, tex- 
tiles, a Victorian bedroom exhibit, photo- 
graphs, and musical instruments. There 
are summer concerts and lectures — 
call for information. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Students, $1.50. Children 
6 through 12, 75 cents. 

Framingham — New England 
Wildflower Society, Inc., Garden in the 
Woods, Hemenway Rd., 877-7630 or 
237-4924. Each Tues. at 10 a.m. from 
June 2 through the summer season, 
guides take visitors on walks through the 
largest landscaped collection of 
wildflowers in the northeast. Call for 
more information. Admission, $4. Senior 
citizens, $3. Members, free. 

Harvard — Fruitlands Museum, Pros- 
pect Hill (two miles south of Rte. 2), 
456-3924. Visit Bronson Alcott's former 
farmhouse, complete with Louisa May's 
effects. Also, an American Indian mu- 
seum, a Shaker house, and a picture 
gallery of 19th-century American art. 
Changing exhibits. Tea Room, offering 
terrific view of entire area, serves Shaker 
luncheon, by reservation only. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 
om Admission, $4. Children 7 through 
16, $1. 

Holyoke — Mt. Tom Alpine Slide and 
Water Slide, Rte. 5 (off 1-91), (413) 
536-0416. The alpine slide is a 15-minute 
chairlift ride and a rapid swoosh down a 
4000-foot track. The water slide has two 
flumes, each 400 feet long, which dump 
you into a heated pool. June 14 through 
the summer, open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Before June 14, open on 
Sat. and Sun. from noon to 8 p.m. Alpine 
slide tickets, $3.95 each, or pay a flat fee 
of $10.95 for adults and $7.95 for 
children to ride the water slide, alpine 
slide, and use the first wave pool in 
Massachussets all you want. Children 
under 7, free with an adult. 

— Wisteriahurst Museum, 238 Cabot St., 
(413) 534-2216. The former Skinner 
mansion contains period rooms and 
decorative arts. Summer activities in- 
clude changing exhibits, art classes, 
workshops on Victoriana, and Sunday- 
afternoon concerts. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 4 p.m. Closed on holidays and during 
the last two weeks in Aug. Free. 


Lexington — Buckman Tavern, 1 Bed- 


ford St., 861-0928. Built in 1710, the 
tavern still contains its original 
furnishings. Captain Parker and his band 
of Minutemen mustered here before the 
Battle of Lexington. Half-hour tours 
offered Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. and holidays from 1 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 
16, 50 cents. Group reservations re- 
quired. 

— Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., 861-6559. Features chang- 
ing displays on the founding of the 
country and subsequent events and 
history. Ongoing summer exhibits in- 
clude: ‘‘To Form a More Perfect Union: 
The U.S. Constitution,’ and “Optical 
Amusement: Magical Lanterns and 
Other Transforming Images" through 
Oct. 18, and ‘Curiosity and Wonders: 
Evolution of the Modern American 
Circus" through Aug. 16. Summer con- 
certs, films, and lectures. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 
on Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission to museum and most events, 
free. 

Lincoln — Codman House, Codman St., 
259-8843. Built as a Georgian-style 
mansion in 1735, the house contains 
family furnishings of seven generations, 
and has fine examples from the Federal, 
Victorian, and Classical Revival architec- 
tural periods. Landscaped grounds with 
Italianate gardens. Afternoon tea avail- 
able for groups of 10 or more, by 
appointment. Open Wed. through Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children under 13, $1.25. Members of 
the SPNEA, free. 

— Captain William Smith House and 
Hartwell Tavern, Virginia Rd. at Bedford 
Lane, 484-6156. The Smith House is the 
18th-century home of the captain of the 
Lincoln Minutemen. The Hartwell Tavern 
is where the Minutemen met to discuss 
military strategy over a few beers. Call 
for summer events. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 8:30 a.m.to 5 p.m. Free. 

— Drumlin Farm Educational Center, 
South Great Rd., 259-9807. Domestic 
and wild animals, hayrides, and other 
farm activities. Special camping pro- 
gram for children — call for information. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to5 
p.m. Admission, $3. Children 3 through 
15 and senior citizens, $1.50. 

Mendon — Southwick's Wild Animal 
Farm (off Rte. 16), 883-9182. All kinds of 
live animals, plus pony rides, a merry-go- 
round, petting zoo, picnic area, food 
stands, and gift shop. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open until 6 p.m. 
in July and Aug. Admission, $5.50 
Children 3 through 12, $4. 

Montague — Bitzer State Fish Hatch- 
ery, Hatchery Rd., (413) 367-2477. 
Where they raise the little fish that are 
used to stock streams and lakes. Nice 
grounds. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 


to 3 p.m. Free. 

Northampton — Botanic Gardens of 
Smith College, College Lane (off Rte. 9), 
(413) 584-2700, ext. 2740. The green- 
house contains over 11,000 square feet 
of green, growing things. Outside, there 
is an herb garden, a rock garden, a 
systematic garden, and an arboretum on 
125 acres of campus. Greenhouse open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 
Gardens and arboretum open all the 
time. Free. 
Northfield — Northfield Mountain 
Recreation and Environmental Center, 
Rte. 63, (413) 659-3714. Recreation area 


of 2000 acres, including 25 miles of 
nature trails. Grounds open for hiking, 
horseback riding, canoe rental, and 
camping. Free bus tours of Northfield 
reservoir at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Under- 
ground powerhouse tours at 10 a.m. and 
1 and 3 p.m. Call for information and 
reservations. Also, nature programs, 
physical-fitness courses, and day and 
sunset cruises down the Connecticut 
River — call for information. Grounds 
open all the time. Call for camping fees. 
Visitors’ Center open Wed. through Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Pittsfield — Arrowhead, 780 Holmes 
Rd., (413) 442-1793. Half-hour tours of 
Herman Melville's digs, furnished with 
pieces from the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Last tour leaves 15 minutes 
before closing time. Admission, $3. 
Senior citizens and students, $2.50. 
Children 6 through 16, $1.50 

— Berkshire Athenaeum, 1 Wendell 
Ave., (413) 499-9480. Library includes 
Herman Melville room, which contains 
the author's desk, scrimshaw collection, 
and furniture. Open on Mon., Wed., and 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Open on Tues. 
and Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free. 

— Hancock Shaker Village, Rte. 20, 
(413) 443-0188. Houses and tools of the 
Shaker sect. These ingenious people 
invented the circular saw, better 
brooms, and a number of other everyday 
efficiency items that we now take for 
granted. The village includes 20 Shaker 
buildings, with a round stone barn and 
shops. Craftsmen give demonstrations 
and workshops during the summer. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $6.50. Students and 
senior citizens, $5.75. Children 6 through 
12, $2.50. Families, $16. 

South H — Skinner Museum, Rte. 
116 (on Mount Holyoke College cam- 
pus), (413) 538-2085. Collection of 
artifacts illustrating American material 
culture. Open Wed. through Sun. from 2 
to 5 p.m. Free. 

— Talcott Arboretum, Mount Holyoke 
College, (413) 538-2116. Includes formal 
gardens, exotic plants, greenhouses, 
and a wildflower garden. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. (call for times). Free. 
Springfield — Basketball Hall of Fame, 
1150 West Columbus Ave. (off 1-91), 
(413) 781-6500. Films, library, 
memorabilia, and an honors court of 
basketball greats. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Senior citizens and children 8 through 
15, $3. Group rates available. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Mu- 
seum, 194 State St., (413) 732-3080. 
Exhibits include miniatures, paintings, 
glass, and furniture. Three period rooms: 
the Brewer Kitchen, from 1800, and two 
rooms in the Chapin Tavern, from 1780 
and 1830. New permanent exhibit: ‘‘Con- 
necticut Valley Craftsmen,” paintings 
and furniture from the Connecticut 
Valtey. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Donations requested. 

— Indian Motorcycle Museum, 33 Hen- 
dee St., (413) 737-2624. A collection of 
pre-Columbian bicycles, plus 
memorabilia and cycles made by the 
Indian Motorcycle Co., which closed in 


1953. Special events include an Indian 


Day celebration on July 19 — call for 
details. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., or by appointment. Admission, 
$2. Children under 12, $1. 
— Springfield Armory National Historic 
Site, 1 Armory Sq., (413) 734-8551. 
Largest small-arms collection in the US. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Free 
— Storrowton Village, on the grounds of 
the Eastern States Exposition, (413) 
787-0136. A village from the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, with eight 
period buildings. Restaurant, gift shop, 
and antique general store. Tours offered 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Gift shop open Mon. through Sat. from 
10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2 
Children, 75 cents. Group rates avail- 
able. 
Stockbridge — Chesterwood, off Rte. 
183, (413) 298-3579. Summer home of 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor of the 
Minuteman in Concord and the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, DC. Displayed 
here are paintings, sculpture, and per- 
sonal memorabilia. Picnic area, nature 
walk, and period garden on the grounds 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to5 p.m 
Admission, $4. Children 6 through 18, $1 
— Merwin House, 39 Main St., 227-3956. 
Late Federal-period house with collec- 
tions of American and European 
furniture and decorative arts that reflect 
the tastes of former owners. Open on 
Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.50. Children under 12, $1. Members 
of the SPNEA, free. 
— Mission House, Main St., (413) 
298-3239. Property of the Trustees of 
Reservations. Built in 1739 by a mission- 
ary to the Stockbridge Indians, the 
house is now furnished with period 
pieces. Colonial garden outside. Guided 
tours Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Children 6 
through 16, $1. 
— Naumkeag, on Prospect Hill (half a 
mile from the center of town), (413) 
298-3239. Property of the Trustees of 
Reservations. i by Stanford 
White and built in 1886 for Joseph 
Choate, former ambassador to Great 
Britain, the house is preserved with its 
original furnishings and extensive formal 
gardens peg eign through Sun. 
p.m 


from 10 a.m. to ., and on Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. from June 30 through 
Continued on page 26 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


TOURING CONTINUED 

Labor Day. Admission to house and 
garden, $4.50; house only, $3.50; garden 
only, $2.50. Children 6 through 16, $1. 
— Old Sturbridge Village, Rte. 20 (exit 9 
off the Mass Pike), 347-3362. An 
elaborate re-creation of a late 18th- 
century and early 19th-century Massa- 
chusetts village, set on 200 acres of 
woods and meadowiand. Features 
period homes imported from other towns 
in New England. More than 40 buildings 
in all, including shops, blacksmith for- 
ges, stores, taverns, printing shops, and 
banks. Some buildings are staffed with 
craftspeople who demonstrate their 
work for visitors. The Sturbridge com- 
pound also contains the Pliny Freeman 
Farm, a fully operative replica of a New 
England farm from 1830. Also a working 
reproduction of a 19th-century water- 
powered sawmill. Special 1830s July 4 
celebration, including a parade, 1830s 
games, and a reading of the Declaration 
of Independence. Call for more infor- 
mation. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $9.50. Children 6 


through 15, $4. 
— The Norman Rockwell Museum at the 
Old Corner House, Rte. 7, (413) 


298-3822. Guided tours of oil paintings 
by Rockwell. Gift shop. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.. Admission, 
$3. Children 6 through 18, $1. 

— Longfellow's Wayside Inn, 
Wayside Inn Rd., South Sudbury, 
443-8846. This 18th-century inn and 
dining room continues to operate and is 
considered to be a literary and historical 
shrine. Many Revolutionary soldiers 
stopped here. Some of the furniture that 
they used is still there, and a gristmill is 
still on the grounds. Also, the Little Red 
Schoolhouse, where Mary of ‘Mary Had 
a Little Lamb" fame went to school. The 
dining room serves lunch Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and dinner 
from 5 to 9 p.m. On Sun. and holidays 
dinner is served from noon to 8 p.m. The 
inn is open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Grounds open until 9 p.m. Ad- 
mission, free with a meal; otherwise, 50 
cents. ; 
Waltham — The Vale, 185 Lyman St., 
893-7232. The Lyman estate, built in 
1793, preserved as a Federal mansion 
on 30 acres, with 19th-century green 
houses. Grounds and greenhouses open 
Thurs. through Sun. fromi0 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $2. Senior citizens, 
$1.50. Children, $1. Plants on sale in the 
greenhouses. Mansion open by appoint- 
ment for groups of 10 or more: Members 
of the SPNEA, free. 
Westfield — Stanley Park, 400 Western 
Ave., (413) 568-9312. Features wildlife 
sanctuaries, trails, woods, and ponds, as 
well as a 2500-bush rose garden, 
blacksmith house, tea house, old mill, 
covered bridge, lighted fountain, 


carillons, St. Francis statue, and play- 
ground. Summer Sunday-evening con- 
cert series. Admission to concerts and 
park, free. 

Weston — Cardinal Speliman Philatelic 
Museum, 235 Wellesley St., 894-6735. 
Two galleries of postage stamps, plus a 
post office/country store. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Donations 
requested. Facilities for the handi- 


capped. 

Worcester — Higgins Armory Museum, 
100 Barber Ave., 853-6015. Strong suits 
from medieval and Renaissance days. 
Weapons illustrating warfare from the 
days before napalm and A-bombs. Try 
on some armor and period costumes. 
Exhibits include “Jousting,” with a 
sound and light show. Henry Il speaks of 
jousting. The museum also includes one 
of the three Roman gladiator helmets in 
the western hemisphere. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
weekends and holidays from noon to 5 
p.m. during July and Aug. Admission, 
$3.75. Children 5 through 12 and senior 
citizens, $2.50. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport — Beardsley Zoological 
Gardens, Beardsley Park, Noble Ave. 
(exit 27A off 1-95), (203) 576-8082. Lions 
and tigers and bears, oh my! The state's 
largest zoo includes the Usual assort- 
ment of wild beasts, plus a children's 
zoo where you can feed them. Sur- 
rounding park has woodland trails and 
picnicking. Zoo and park open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission to 
the park, $3 per car for Connecticut 
residents, $5 per car for out-of-state, 
and free for residents of Bridgeport. Ad- 
mission, $1. Children, 50 cents. Senior 
citizens and children under 5, free. 
East Haddam — Gillette Castle State 
Park, 67 River Rd., (203) 526-2336. 
Twenty-four-room castle with granite 
walls and hand-hewn oak trim. Former 
home of actor William Gillette. Extensive 
grounds for picnicking and hiking. The 
castle is open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Grounds open seven days from 
8 a.m. to dusk. Admission, $1. Children 6 
through 11, 50 cents. Gift shop in castle. 
— Goodspeed Opera House, Rte. 82, 
(203) 873-8668. Restored 1876 opera 
house. (See listing under ‘‘Theater"’ for 
information on performances). Guided 
tours in July and Aug. on Monday 
afternoons, or by appointment. Ad- 
mission, $1. Children, 50 cents. 

East Haven — Shore Line Trolley 
Museum, 17 River St. (exit 51E off 
Connecticut Turnpike), (203) 467-6927. 
Scenic three-mile trolley ride and guided 
tours of car barns every 15 to 30 
minutes. Call for more information. Pic- 
nicking on grounds. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 


Senior citizens, $3. Children 5 through 
11, $1.50. 

Essex — Valley Railroad, Railroad Ave. 
(exit 3 off Rte. 9), (203) 767-0103. Tour 
the Connecticut River Valley by steam 
train and riverboat. Beginning June 27, 
railroad-and-boat-cruise combination 
tours leave every 75 minutes Mon. 
through Fri. from 10:30 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. 
Combination tours are two hours long. 
Call for train schedule and weekend 
departures. Fare for combination tour, 
$9.95. Children, $4.95. Fare for train tour, 
$6.95. Children, $2.95. For an additional 
$1.95, you can sit in a first-class parlor 
car. 

Farmington — Hill Stead Museum, 
Mountain Rd. (exit 39 off 1-84), (203) 
677-90 64. Turn-of-the-century mansion, 
designed by Stanford White for in- 
dustrialist Alfred Pope, set on 147 acres 
of woodland. Original furnishings. Col- 
lection of French Impressionist paint- 
ings. Open for one-hour tours Wed. 
through Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$3. Children, $2. 

Greenwich — Bush-Holley House, 
Strickland Rd. (exit 4N off 1-95), (203) 
869-6899. A Colonial saltbox built in 
1685, now containing. rare period 
furniture and works of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Cos Cob artists. Also on the 
property is a building containing 
sculpture by John Roger. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren 12 through 18, $1. Children 5 
through 11, 50 cents. 

Guilford — Whitfield House Museum, 
Whitfield St. (exit 58 off 1-95), (203) 
453-2457. New England's oldest stone 
house, built in 1639. Contains 17th- and 
18th-century furnishings. Herb garden 
on grounds. Open Wed. through Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.25. 
Senior citizens, 75 cents. Children 6 
through 18, 50 cents. 

Hartford — Bushnell Park Carousel, 
Bushnell Park, near state capitol, (203) 
728-3089. This 1914 antique, one of the 
few remaining hand-carved carousels, 
was imported all the way from Ohio in 
1974, and restored to full operating 
condition. Now brightly painted horses 
caper inside a pavilion with stained- 
glass windows. Each ride lasts four 
minutes. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Rides, 25 cents each. 

— Old State House, 800 Main St., (203) 
522-6766. Not satisfied to design merely 
one state capitol (in Massachusetts), 
Charles Bulfinch also conceived this 
one, in 1796. It is now used as a 
museum, with a restored Senate, a 
courtroom with a spectacular brass 
chandelier, a portrait of George Wash- 
ington, and a special exhibit of historical 
paintings by John Trumbull. Call for 
summer events. Tours offered Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 

































This Month at &48<i 


FREE Lectures, Presentations and Demonstrations by Experts. 


JUNE SCHEDULE 


* LOON DISPLAY: Our multi—sensory exhibit is for loon lovers of all ages. Learn 


about loons, their habitats, and environmental threats. 


* PREVENTIVE MEDICINE FOR ADVENTURE TRAVEL: Learn how to stay 
Leonard Marcus, M.D. will cover immunizations, 


water purification, food selection, and preventing environmental problems. 
Thursday, June 11, 7:00 pm 


healthy during exotic travel. 


* HOT OFF THE PRESS; WHITEWATER GUIDE: Hear tales and see slides of 
John Porterfield’s paddling adventures as he researched this guide to whitewater in 
the six New England states, New York, and Southern Quebec. Meet John and pick 
up a copy of the guide: Volume Il in the Appalachian Whitewater Series ($13.95). 
Thursday, June 18, 7:00 pm 


* LOON SURVIVAL: 


increased in some areas of New England. 
American Loon Fund, will brief us on the loon situation today——successes and 


Thursday, June 25, 7:00 pm 


continued threats. 


* GET READY FOR SUMMER SALE ! 


Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing 
279 Salem Street, Reading * (617) 944-510 


June 5 through June 14 


_* PADDiiNG THE CANADIAN NORTH; LABRADOR AND HUDSON BAY: 
In describing this sea kayaking adventure, Ken Fink of Poseidon Kayak Imports will 


detail techniques for handling wind and waves in expedition paddling. 
Thursday, June 4, 7:00 pm 


Through active recovery efforts loon populations have 
Jeff Fair, a biologist with the North 


* NEW! RE! ADVENTURES: Trips for the outdoor enthusiast. 










Runs through June 30 
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on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. Museum 
shop. Free. 

— Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Houses (Nook Farm), Farmington 
Ave. at Forest St., (203) 525-9317. The 
Twain house is an elaborate Victorian 
mansion completely restored with or- 
iginal and period furnishings. Admission, 
$3.75. Children under 17, $1.50. The 
Stowe house is a middle-class Victorian 
home, restored with original and period 
furnishings, and surrounded by Victorian 
gardens. Admission, $3. Children under 
17, $1.25. Both houses open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission to both houses, $6. Children 
under 16, $2.75. Group rates available. 
— Wadsworth Atheneum, 600 Main St., 
(203) 278-2670. The museum contains 
collections of American and European 
paintings and sculpture, as well as glass, 
silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, and 
Meissen porcelain. Special exhibits in- 
clude Bill Gilbert's “Aspen Environ- 
ment," June 17 through Aug. 2, and 
“Recent Gifts,” starting June 17. There 
are also films, lectures, tours, luncheons, 
educational programs, and concerts — 
call (203) 247-9111 for taped information. 
The museum is open Tues. through Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. First-floor galleries 
open Tues. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Admission, $3. Children 12 through 
18 and senior citizens, $1.50. Members, 
free. Free for all on Thurs. and Sat. from 
11 am. to 1 p.m. 

Lebanon — Jonathan Trumbull House, 
on the Lebanon Green (Rte. 87), (203) 
642-7558. Built around 1735, the home of 
the only Colonial governor to support the 
War for Independence. Now contains 
period furnishings. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 
Children under 12, free. 

Litchfield — Tapping Reeve House and 
Law School, South St. (Rte. 63), (203) 
567-4501. America's first law school, 
dating from 1784. Contains furnished 
rooms, photographs, and memorabilia. 
Open Thurs. through Mon. from noon to 
4p.m. 

— White Flower Farm, South St. (Rte. 
63), (203) 567-8789. Retail center featur- 
ing display gardens, more than 20 acres 
of growing fields, and a greenhouse with 
giant tuberous begonias. Plants for sale. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 


5:30 p.m. Free. 
Middletown — O'Rourke's Diner, 728 
Main St., (203) 346-6101. Classic 


American diner, complete with aluminum 
siding from the era after World War ll. 
Still in operation, serving specialties of 
steamed cheeseburgers and birch beer. 
Dine with everyone from the governor of 
Connecticut to the mayor of Middletown 
to the hapless Wesleyan University 
students who reside up the hill. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 4:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 4:30 
a.m. to noon. Admission, free with a 
meal. 

Mystic — Mystic Marinelife Aquarium 
(exit 90 off I-95), (203) 536-3323. Forty- 
five living exhibits of aquatic creatures 
from all over the world. Indoor attractions 
include dolphins and whales. Outdoors 
are seals and sea lions. Dolphin, whale, 
and sea-lion training sessions held every 
hour. Summer hours start July 3. Doors 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
but visitors may stay until 7:30 p.m. 
— $6.25. Children 5 through 17, 
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— Mystic Seaport Museum, Rte. 27 (exit 
90 off 1-95), (203) 572-0711. Maritime 
museum complex on 17 acres includes a 
19th-century coastal village, working 
shipyard, and preserved ships, including 
the Charles W. Morgan, last of the 
wooden whaling ships. Self-guided tours 
of historic houses, demonstrations, and 
picnicking. Steamship excursions every 
hour. Special summer exhibits. Museum 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Grounds open until 6 p.m. Admission, 
$10. Children 5 through 15, $5. 

New Haven — Beinecke Library, 121 
Wall St. (Yale University campus), (203) 
432-2977. Unique building admits light 
through translucent alabaster panels. 
On display are Gutenberg Bible, original 
Audubon bird prints, and medieval 
manuscripts. Summer exhibit, ‘Reprise 
of Exhibitions,” by Marjorie G. Wayne. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m. in June and July for visiting 
only. Free. 

New London — US Coast Guard 
Academy, Mohegan Ave. at Rte. 32, 
(203) 444-8611. Visitor Center with 
exhibits on the history of the academy, 
and a 10-minute slide show. Museum 
contains Coast Guard artifacts and ship 





models. Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free. 

Norwalk — Lockwood-Mathews Man- 
sion Museum, 295 West Ave. (exit 15 off 
1-95), (203) 838-1434. America's first 
chateau, built in 1864. A 50-room Vic- 
torian palace with stenciled walls, inlaid 
woodwork, and a skylit rotunda. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Closed on 
holidays. Suggested donation, $3. 
Senior citizens and students, $2. Chil- 
dren under 12, free. 

Pomfret — Hamlet-Hill Winery, Rte. 101, 
(203) 928-5550. This is the state's largest 
winery, offering tours, tastings, and an 
introduction to the wine-making process. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Free. Group tours by appointment, $1 


per person. 
Stamford — First Presbyterian Church, 
1101 Bedford St., (203) 324-9522. 


Church was designed symbolically in the 
shape of a fish by Wallace Harrison, 
designer of Rockefeller Plaza. Stained- 
glass windows of 23,000 hand-cut 
pieces. Bell recitals at 5 p.m. on most 
days. Guided tours by appointment. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Donations requested for guided 
tours. 

Suffield — Hatheway House, 55 South 
Main St. (Rte. 75), (203) 668-0055. 
Federal-period mansion, built in 1760. 
Furnishings reflect various phases of 
18th-century tastes. House wing has 
rare hand-blocked French walipaper. 
Open Wed. through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens, $1. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents. Group tours by appoint- 
ment. 

Washington — American Indian 
Archaeological Institute and Museum, 
Rte. 199, (203) 868-0518. Contains the 
state's only mastodon skeleton, artifacts 
from a local Paleo-indian campsite that is 
10,000 years old, a nature/habitat trail, a 
longhouse, and a museum shop. Also, a 
reconstruction of a Woodland Indian 
encampment. Craft workshops, demon- 
strations, and special events during the 
summer — call for information. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 4:30 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

West Hartford — Noah Webster House 
and Museum, 227 South Main St., (203) 
521-5362. This 18th-century farmhouse 
was the birthplace of Noah Webster and 
contains period furnishings, 
memorabilia, and changing exhibits. 
Open on Mon., Tues., Thurs., and Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens, $1.50. Children 6 
through 15, $1. Group rates available. 
Wethersfield — Webb, Deane, and 
Stevens Houses, Main St., (203) 
529-0612. The Deane and Stevens 
Houses were built in 1766 and 1788, 
respectively. The Webb House dates 
from 1752 and is where General 
Rochambeau and George Washington 
planned their strategies for the Battle 
of Yorktown, which ended the Revo- 
lutionary War. All three houses contain 
period furnishings. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission to each 
house, $2. Children under 14, 75 cents. 
Admission to all three, $5. Children, 
$2.25. 

Windsor Locks — New England Air 
Museum, Bradley International Airport 
(exit 40 off 1-91), (203) 623-3305. Indoor 
and outdoor exhibits tracing the history 
of flight, with over 80 aircraft on display. 
Special exhibits. Spirit cockpit weekend 
on Aug. 8 and 9. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Last ticket sold at 4 
p.m. Admission, $5. Senior citizens, $4. 
Children 6 through 11, $2. Group rates 
available. 

Woodstock — Bowen House (‘‘Rose- 
land Cottage’’), Rte. 169 (on the Com- 
mon), (203) 928-4074. A fine example of 
a Gothic Revival summer cottage, built in 
1846. Contains period and family 
furnishings, and has been painted 
shocking pink ever since it was built. 
One of the adjaceni buildings has one of 
the oldest bowling alleys in the country. 
Open Wed. through Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2.50. Children under 
12, $1.25. Seniors, $2. Free to members 
of the SPNEA. 


MAINE 

Augusta — Maine State Museum, in the 
Cultural Building of the State House 
complex, (207) 289-2301. Exhibits on 
Maine's environment and history. Lec- 
tures, tours, and special programs. 
Special summer exhibit on The Lion, the 

Continued on page 28 
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They re members of the 
National Guard and Reserve. and 
they make up one-third of our 
nations defense 

Their being fully trained and 
ready could make the difference 
between our being a strong 
secure nation or not So when 
some of the people who work for 
you ask for time off to train to keep 
our defenses strong. give them that 
time. Even when they're out of the 
office, they re still working for you 

If you're an employer and want 
more information, write Employer 
Support. PO. Drawer 9660 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. Or call 
1-800-336-4590. In Virginia and 
Guam, call collect 
202-696-5307 





tw. ‘ouane ame sesenve 
Protect ther future while they protect yours 


















It’s all in the palm of your hand. 

Forty easy to operate, easy to read calculating 
geniuses. Solar, battery or adapter powered. 
Each with a single live memory. And the ability 
to make your life easier for years to come. 


For people on the move. 

The home, office or store goes with you. In your 
pocket, purse or a small corner of your briefcase. 
Unbelievably efficient, compact, whisper-quiet 
and economical. It’s all about time. Canon helps 
you make the most of it. 


From Masters in Finance to High Science. 


Whether it’s credit card, shirt pocket, checkbook 
or hand-held size, Canon calculators function to 
your lifestyle. Compounding interest, marking up 


Canon: 
A new world of 


calculating comiort. 


eS 
pee. 


your inventory, completing up to 149 advanced 


scientific and statistical functions or just storing 
your credit card and checkbook balances. Canon 
calculators: user-friendly and a companion for 
any job. 


Canon strikes a great response. 

The easiest decision? Choose black or white. 
From there, it’s add, subtract, multiply, divide. 
Or figure percents, discounts, square roots, lap 
time, item count. With a stop watch or an alarm. 
And a reminder for the year, month, day, hour, 
minute and second. From liquid crystal display to 
sophisticated slant key touch, Canon provides the 
response you need. When you need it. 










Canon 


Electronic Calculators 
The answer’s in the palm of your hand. 





For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call Eastco 1-800-327-8268 Regional Distributor for Cinon Consumer Products. 
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TOURING CONTINUED 
oldest surviving locomotive. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Free. 
Bath — Maine Maritime Museum, 279 
Washington St. (off Rte. 1), (207) 
443-1316. Three historic sites housing 
marine-related exhibits and a shipyard. 
Collection of artifacts, models, and small 
boats. Tours through an apprentice shop 
and shipbuilding school and through the 
schooner Sherrnan Zwicker. Boat rides 
past Bath ironworks on the Kennebec 
River. “Friendship Sloops Weekend" on 
June 22 is the official send-off party for 
the museum's schooner, Maine. Call for 
information. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4.50. Children 
6 through 16, $2. Senior-citizen, student, 
and family rates available. 
Boothbay — Boothbay Railway Village, 
Rte. 27, (207) 633-4727. Narrow-gauge 
steam-train ride around a reconstructed 
historic village including a post office, 
barber shop, bank, antique autos, doll 
museum, and assorted Victoriana. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission (including train ride), $4. 
Children 2 through 12, $2. 

Harbor — the Palabra Shops 
and Palabra Museum, 85 Commercial 
St., (207) 633-4225. More than 1000 
Moses bottles (shaped like the Biblical 
figure of Moses, with a beard and a 

cane), reputed to be the world's largest 
collection. Memorabilia from the Poland 
Spring mineral-water industry and from 
the Poland Spring Hotel, which burned 
down in 1975. Antique shop, handicrafts, 
and gift shop. Guided tours. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Museum 
admission, 50 cents. 
Brunswick — Peary-MacMillan Arctic 
Museum, Hubbard Hall, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, (207) 725-3416, ext. 416. The cold 
facts of Arctic exploration are preserved 
in this museum, courtesy of two Bowdoin 
alumni, Admiral Robert Peary, who 
discovered the North Pole, and Donald 
MacMillan, who accompanied Peary on 
part of the expedition and made several 
more trips on his own. Includes docu- 
ments, photographs, and artifacts. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Free. 
Elisworth — Stanwood Wildlife Foun- 
dation, Rte. 3, (207) 667-8460. Museum 
at the former homestead of pi 
ornithologist Cordelia J. Stanwood. Built 
in 1850, contains the original furniture 
and displays of mounted birds, nests, 
eggs, and paintings. The Birdsacre 
Sanctuary, where more than 100 species 
of birds have been sighted, has nature 
trails, three ponds, a wild-bird hospital, 


and picnicking on 100 acres. Museum. 


open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children under 12, 50 
cents. Sanctuary always open. Dona- 
tions requested. 

F — L. L. Bean Retail Store, Rte. 
1 (in Freeport Village), (207) 865-4761. 
Huge store of the famed makers of 


sporting goods and apparel. Selling 
fishing, camping, canoeing, and 
backpacking gear, as well as 


furnishings, clothing, books, gifts, cross- 
country skis, and footwear. Open around 
the clock throughout the year. 
Kennebunk — Brick Store Museum, 
117 Main St., (207) 985-4802. Block of 
19th-century commercial buildings, in- 
cluding William Lord's Brick Store, built 
in 1825. Historical, marine, and fine-and- 
decorative art exhibits. Special weekly 
and monthly exhibits all summer. Call for 
information on the latest one. Walking 
tour of the National Register historic 
district leaves the brick store at 2 p.m. on 
Fri. The museum is open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Fee for walking tour, $2. 

nd i House, 24 Summer St., 
(207) 


hallway, period furnishings. Open in July 
and Aug. on Tues., Wed., and Thurs., 

from 1 to 4 p.m., and by appointment. 
Call for admission price. 

— Tom's of Maine inc., Railroad Ave., 

(207) 985-2944. Watch the making of 
shampoo, toothpaste, and deodorant on 
a 20-minute factory tour. Appointment 
necessary. Brochures and Tom's 
products available through the factory. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 


p.m. Free. 

— Seashore Trolley 
Museum, Log Cabin Rd. (off Rte. 1), 
(207) 967-2712. Living-history museum 
with operating streetcars and railway 
cars. Electric-trolley ride, two miles 
round-trip, plus 30 restored cars on view, 
a 15-minute slide show, a visitors’ gallery 
in the car-restoration shop, and a picnic 
grove. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Senior 
citizens, $3. Children 6 through 16, $2. 
Family rates available. 
Newfield — Willowbrook at Newfield 
Restoration Village (off Rte. 11), (207) 
793-2784. Restored 19th-century village 
with over 33 buildings, including two 
nomesteads, a schoolhouse, a print 
shop, and a barn with a ballroom above a 
country store. Self-guided tours. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4.75. Children over 6, $2.75. 
Old Town — Old Town Canoe Co., 58 
Middle St., (207) 827-5513. Fifteen- 
minute tour of the factory that makes 
world-famous Old Town canoes. Tours 
offered on weekdays at 2:30 p.m. Free. 
Owls Head — Owis Head Transpor- 
tation Museum, Knox County Airport, 
Rte. 73, (207) 594-4418. Historic air- 
crafts, engines, and autos, all in working 
order. Planes include a 1911 Wright 
Brothers flyer, plus others. Among the 
cars are a 1908 Stanley Steamer and a 
1937 540-K Mercedes. Special events on 
weekends, including air shows, auto 
rallies, and gas-, hot-air-, and steam- 


10 am. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Senior citizens, $2.50. Children 5 
through 12, $1.50. Family rates available. 
Poland Shaker Museum, Rte. 
26, (207) 926-4597. At the only function- 
ing Shaker community, founded in 1783 
on the Sabbathday Lake, the museum 
displays Shaker furniture, folk art, farm 
implements, and textiles. Choice of two 
guided tours, one lasting an hour, the 
other two hours. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $3 
for the hour-long tour, and $4.50 for the 
two-hour or “walking” tour. Children 12 
through 16 are admitted for half price. 
Sk — Wooden Indian, down- 
town on High St. (off Rte. 201). This 62- 
foot-high base could very well be the 
world's largest wooden Indian. Probably 
is. Sculpted in two pieces by the late 
Bernard Langlois of Cushing, Maine, the 
Indian was erected in 1969, the 150th 
anniversary of Maine's statehood. It's 
lighted at night, always visible, and free. 
South Berwick — Hamilton House, 
Vaughan’s Lane, (207) 384-5269. 
Georgian house built on a promontory 
above the Piscataqua River. Surrounded 
by Colonial Revival flower gardens. 
Open on Tues., Thurs., Sat., and Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children under 12, $1. Free to members 
of SPNEA. Group rates available. 
Southwest Harbor — Mount Desert 
Oceanarium, Clark Point Rd. (off Rte. 
102), (207) 244-7330. Almost two dozen 
tanks of local sea life, a touch tank, 
lobster room, and fisherman's gallery, 
plus a dry exhibit of shells. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $3.50. Children 4 through 12, 


$2. 

— Musical Wonder House (Music Mu- 
seum), 18 High St. (off Rte. 1), (207) 
882-7163. Hour-long guided tour of 1852 
house displaying more than 300 mechan- 
ical musical instruments dating from 
1750 to 1929. Barrel organs, spri ng- 
wound phonographs, music boxes, and 
more. During July and Aug. there are 
evening performances, with refresh- 
ments served. Seating for 30, reserva- 
tions required. Open seven days 
through Labor Day from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission to house is free. Guided 
tours, $5.50 for adults and children. 
York — Emerson-Wilcox House, York St. 
(off 1A) and Lindsey Rd., (207) 363-3872. 
An 18th-century home, post office, and 
tavern. The house contains antique 
furniture, a rare complete set of Bulman 
crewelwork bed hangings, and other 
period furnishings. Living-history .de- 
monstrations of 18th-century crafts and 
tailoring. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. Children 6 
through 16, $1. 

—. Old York Historical Society, (207) 
363-3872 or -4974. Maintains seven 
historic buildings off Rte. 1A along the 
banks of the York River. All buildings 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tours every hour from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Admission, $6 or $2.50 per house. Senior 
citizens and children 6 through 16, $2.50 
or $1 per house. Families, $16. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Andover — Andover Historical Society 
Museum, Rte. 11, Potter Pl., (603) 
735-5950. Victorian railroad station and 
station master’s office, plus exhibits of 
local history. Home and burial site of 
19th-century black magician Richard 
Potter. Open on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 3 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

Bartlett — Attitash Alpine Slide, 
Aquaboggan, and Cannonball, Rte. 302, 
(603) 374-2369. Chairlift ride to the top of 
the alpine slide, whence you sled down, 
controlling your own speed. The 
aq is a sled that splashes 
down into a pool. The cannonball is a 
winding tube that also ends in a pool. 
Wear your bathing suit. Open seven 
days starting June 27 from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission for one half-hour of 
sliding, or one ride down the alpine slide, 
$4.50. ‘'Four-hour special” allows for four 
hours of unlimited sliding, $14. Children 
under 4 and senior citizens, free. 
Bethlehem — Crossroads of America 
Museum, Rte. 302, (603) 869-3919. 
Transportation museum featuring the 
world's largest three-sixteenth-scale 
model railroad on public exhibit. Also 
many other cars, trucks, and plane 
models. Snack bar. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$2.50. Children 6 through 12, $1.75. 

— Shaker Village, Inc. (off 
Rte. 106), (603) 783-9511. Restoration of 
08 oh community established there in 

Changing exhibits, gift shop, sand- 

wich shop, and picnic area. Craft 
demonstrations of weaving and basket- 
making. Ninety-minute guided tours of- 
fered Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission, $5. Children 6 through 
Concord — New Hampshire Historical 
Society and Library, 30 Park St., (603) 
225-3381. Displays of New Hampshire 
arts and crafts, including furniture and 
paintings. Exhibits ‘‘Take a Walk,” and 

“Concord on Camera: Views of Our City 
and Ourselves,’ through Aug. 

Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Open on Wed. until 8 p.m. Free. 

— Pierce Manse, 14 Penacook St., (603) 
224-9620. Home owned by President 
Franklin Pierce. Open Mon. thr Fri. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Children, 50 cents. 

Commish — Saint-Gaudens National His- 
torical Site (off Rte. 12A), (603) 675-2175. 
The home, , and studios of 
sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
Works on display include everything 


works by Adolph Benca through July 5, 
and works by Andrew Topolski from July 
10 through Aug. 20. Buildings open 
seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Grounds open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
o- Admission, $1. Children under 13, 
ree. 

Derry — Robert Frost Farm, Rte. 28, 
(603) 432-3091. Frost exhibits and period 
furniture on display in two-story clap- 
board house. Home of the poet from 
1901 through 1909. Beginning June 20, 
open Wed. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Admission, $2. Children under 18 
and New Hampshire senior citizens, free., 
— Taylor Up and Down Sawmill, Island 
Pond Rd., (603) 271-3457. This 19th- 
century sawmill demonstrates the pro- 
cess of turning logs into boards. Open 
on July 4, 5, 17, 18, 31, Aug. 14, 15, 28, 
ae Sept. 6 and 7, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
ree. : 
Dublin — Friendly Farm, Rte. 101, (603) 
563-8444. Assortment of farm animals 
outdoors to pet and feed. See chicks 
hatching. Picnic area. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. 
Children under 17, $2.25. 

Durham — Durham Historical Associa- 
tion Museum, Main St. (Rte. 108), (603) 
868-5560. Museum contains exhibits of 
household items, farming equipment, 
and gundalows. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 2 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Exeter — Cincinnati Hall, Governor's 
Lane, near town center, (603) 772-2622. 
Former home of the first state treasurer. 
Now New Hampshire headquarters of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, whose 
members are descendants of Revol- 
utionary War officers. One of the house's 
12 rooms once served as the state 
treasury. Free. Call for more information. 
— Gilman Garrison House, 12 Water St., 
(603) 778-7183. One of the original 
garrisons in New Hampshire, this house 
was a Revolutionary War meeting place 
for the governor's council. Grounds 
include 18th-century wing and herb 
garden. Open house on July 18, from 
noon to 5 p.m., featuring floral arrange- 
ments by the Exeter Garden Club and 
refreshments. House open on Tues., 
Thurs., Sat., and Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children, $1. 
Franconia — Robert Frost Place, Ridge 
Rd., (603) 823-8038. The poet's farm 
restored as a museum and theater. 
Features a 15-minute cassette-slide 
show, “Robert Frost of Franconia,” 
shown daily. In June, open weekends 
from 1 to 5 p.m. From July 1 through 
Sept., open Wed. throygh Mon. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens, 


$2. Children, $1.25. 

Franconia Notch — Cannon Mountain 
Aerial Passenger Tramway, in Franconia 
Notch State Park, Rte. 3, (603) 823-5563. 
Scenic trip to the top of the 4200-foot 
Cannon Mountain in 80-passenger car. 
Rides last about five minutes and leave 
every 15 minutes. Open seven days from 
9 am. to 4:30 p.m. Admission, $5. 
Children 6 through 12, $2.75. Group 
rates available. 

— New England Ski Museum, Rte. 3 
(next to Cannon Mountain base station), 
(603) 823-7177. History of skiing in New 
England illustrated by wooden skis, 
beartrap ski bindings, World War Il 
mountain gear, and other assorted 
artifacts. Slide show chronicles develop- 
ment of ski industry. Library of ski 
literature and documents in many 
languages. Taped reminiscences of ski 
pioneers. Open seven days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
11, free. 

Gilford — Alpine Ridge Alpine Slide, 
Aquaboggan, Cannonball, and Surf Hill, 
Rte. 11A, (603) 293-4304. Chairlift ride to 
the top of 2800-foot Mt. Rowe precedes 
whizzing down a 4000-foot alpine slide 
track. Aquaboggan slide is a more tame 
300 feet. Cannonball is a 300-foot slide 
into a pool. Surf Hill is a water slide with 
hills and valleys. Those who tire of sliding 
will find a trout pond (for the looking only) 
and a crafts village where artisans work 
and sell their wares at the bottom. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission for one ride down the alpine 
slide or one half-hour on the water slides, 
$4.50. Four-hour ticket, $14. Children 
under 5 and over 70, free. 

Glen — Heritage New Hampshire, Rte. 
16, (603) 383-9776. A walk-through 
historical, multimedia exhibit on New 
Hampshire history from 1634 through the 
early 1900s. Costumed staff. From June 
21 through Labor Day open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. Admission, 
$5.50. Children 4 through 12, $3.50. 

— Grand Manor Antique and Classic Car 
Museum, Rtes. 16 and 302, (603) 
356-9366. Collection of antique and 
classic autos, including a Bonnie and 
Clyde ‘34 sedan. Also, picnic areas, 
paddieboats. Open seven days from 9 
a.m to 5 p.m. Admission, $4.50. Children 
under 16, $2.75. 

Grafton — Ruggles Mine, Isinglass 
Mountain (off Rte. 4). Oldest mica mine 
in the country. Mineral collecting per- 
mitted. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
” ir $4.50. Children 6 through 12, 


Hampton — Hampton Trolley Lines, 
Hampton Beach, (603) 926-8717. Track- 
less-trolley rides from Fuller Gardens to 
Hampton Beach State Park with accom- 
panying narrative of area's history. Open 
seven days from noon to 10 p.m. 
Admission, $1. 

—- Franklin Pierce Home- 
stead, Rte. 31 (off Rte. 9), (603) 
464-4260. home of the 14th 
president, built in 1804 by his father, we 


intact. Imported French wallpaper from 
1824. Through July 1, open on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. From July 1 through Sept., open 


on Fri. and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children under 18, free. 
Hudson — New a Playworld, Rte. 
111, (603) 882-2481. Magicians, per- 
forming elephants, chimpanzees, ond 
parrots are featured in over 20 live shows 
held daily throughout the park. There are 
up to 300 exotic animals, as well as 
about 200 more in the petting zoo. A 
parade around the park and miniature 
train and circus exibits are also high- 
lighted. There are mechanical rides, 
water rides, animal rides, and a picnic 
area. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $10. Price includes 
shows, exhibits, and mechanical rides. 
Elephant ride, $2 more. 
Keene — Horatio Colony House Mu- 
seum, 199 Main St., (603) 352-0460. 
Federal-style house and furnishings, 
including a collection of international 
china, silver, glass, and art. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
by appointment. Free. 
— Horatio Colony Wildlife Refuge, 
Daniels Hill Rd., (603) 352-0460. Hiking 
trails through 450 acres of the refuge. 
Free. Call for more information. 
Laconia — Lake Region Winery, Rte. 
107 and Durrell Moutain Rd., (603) 
524-0174. Tour New England's first 
winery (1969). Open seven days from 
—_ to 4 p.m. Tours daily on the hour. 
ree. 
Lancaster — John Wingate Weeks 
Historic Site, Weeks State Park, (603) 
788-2530. Mountain-top estate of former 
secretary of war and US senator in- 
strumental in establishing White Moutain 
National Forest. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$2. Children under 18, free. 
Manchester — Manchester Historic 
Association, 129 Amherst St., (603) 
622-7531. Museum featuring local Indian 
artifacts, fire-fighting equipment, cos- 
tumes, furniture, and artwork. Archives 
library contains documents about local 
history. Exhibit opening in June, “The 
World of Susan Baker Blunt: Furniture of 
the 1860s."’ Open Tues. through Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Free. 
Merrimack — Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery, 221 Daniel Webster Hwy. (exit 
8 off Everett Turnpike), (603) 889-6631. 
Spend an hour in the mountains of 
Busch with a 20-minute brewery tour. 
Visit the Clydesdale horse stables, free 
beer included. Open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Free. 
Nashua — Abbot-Spauiding Hou 
Museum, -1 Nashville St., 15. 
Restored Federal-style house of Daniel 
Abbot, founder of first cotton mill in 
Nashua. Open on Sat. from noon to 4 
p.m. Free. 
New Castile — Fort Constitution, (603) 
431-6710. Forts constructed for defense 
against pirates in 17th century and used 
up through WWII. Open daily from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Free. Limited parking. 
— Fort Stark, Wentworth Rd., (603) 
431-6710. Another 17th-century fort not 
far from Fort Constitution. Open on 
weekends and holidays from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Free. Limited parking. 
Newport — Little Red Schoolhouse, 
Rte. 10, (603) 863-2079. Schoolhouse 
with original interior. Open on Wed. from 
1 to 4. p.m. Donations requested. 
— Newport Historic Museum, second 
floor of District Court House, (603) 
863-2079. Collection of memorabilia 
celebrating 180th anniversary of New- 
port Opera House. Open on Wed. from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Donations requested. 
— Newport Opera House, Main St., (603) 
863-1877. Once the largest stage north 
of Boston, the Opera House still boasts a 
Revere bell. The summer schedule 
features stage productions and outdoor 
band concerts. Call for more information. 
North Conway Scenic 
Railroad, Rtes. 16 and 302, (603) 
356-5251. One-hour train ride through 
countryside in a restored antique loco- 
motive. Railroad museum. Train departs 
daily at 11 a.m. and 1, 2:30, and 4 p.m. 
Sunset ride at 7 p.m. on Tues., Wed., 
Thur., and Sat. in July and Aug. Ad- 
mission, $5. Children, $3 
North Hampton — Fuller Gardens, 10 
Willow Ave. (off Rte. 1A), (603) 964-5414. 
Two acres of formal English gardens, 
including 1500 rose bushes. Small 
Japanese garden, tropical plant and 
cactus conservatory, perennial borders, 
and wildflower garden. Former estate of 
Alvin T. Fuller, of Massachu- 
setts in the 1 . Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens and children 12 through 
17, $1.50. Group rates available. 
North Salem — America’s Stonehenge 
at Mystery Hill, Haverhill Rd. (off Rte. 
111), (603) 893-8300. Nobody knows 
who built this sophisticated astronomical 
observatory, but it is believed to be 4000 
years old. It includes an acre of stone 
chambers on the hilltop, surrounded by 
miles of stone rows and monoliths. Self- 
guided tour. There are special events for 
summer solstice on June 21 — call for 
information. The place to come if 
can't afford a plane ticket to the real 
thing in England. Open seven days from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $5. Students 
and senior citizens, $4. Students, $3. 
Children 6 through 12, $1.50. Group 
rates available. 
Oxford — Samuel Morey House, The 
Ridge, (603) 353-4815. Home of the 
inventor of the eoyertteene steamboat. 


Open seven days tment from 2 
at Adults, in $4. Cotdien 6 tucugh 

— The Game Preserve, 
110 Spring Rd. (off Windy Row — take 
Rte. 3 to Rte. 101 west into 
Peterborough), (603) 924-6710. No 
animals here. instead, the nation's sec- 


ond-largest collection of board and card 
games, with over 1000 items dating from 





1810 to 1930. Duplicates of some of the 
on sale in the antique shop. Open 
on Mon., Wed.,; and Fri. from noon to 5 
p.m., and by appointment. Admission, 
$2.50. Children 6 through 12, $1.50 
Pinkham Notch — Mt. Washington 
Auto Road, Rte. 16, (603) 466-3988. Toll 
road to the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Also, 90-minute trips in vans for those 
who fear that their dilapidated jalopies 
may self-destruct before reaching the 
top. Dress warmly. No mobile campers 
or large trucks permitted. Road open 
seven days from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Hours shortened early and late in the 
season. Toll for private vehicles, $10 for 
car and driver, plus $4 for each addi- 
tional adult, and $3 for each child aged 5 
through 12. Van fare, $14. 
— Wildcat Mountain Gondola Tramway, 
Rte. 16, (603) 466-3326. Enclosed two- 
passenger climb and descend 
4100-foot Wildcat Mountain. Nature trails 
at base and summit. Observation tower 
at top. Picnicking allowed. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $5. Children 6 through 11, $3. 
Plymouth — Polar Caves, Rte. 25, (603) 
536-1888. Self-guided tour of glacial 
caves. Also, New Hampshire mineral 
exhibit, waterfowl exhibit, maple-sugar 
museum, nature trail, and picnicking. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
— $5.50. Children 6 through 12, 
— Doll-Fan Attic Museum, Rte. 75, 
between Plymouth and Ashland, (603) 
536-4416. Thousands of antique and 
collectible dolls. Open seven days from 


10 am. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children, $1. 
Portsmouth — Governor John 


Langdon 
House, 143 Pleasant St., (603) 436-3205. 
Built in 1784, home of ardent patriot John 
Langdon. Eight furnished period rooms, 
plus gardens. Open Wed. through Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Senior citizens, $1.50. Children under 13, 
$1.25. Group rates available. Free to 
members of the SPNEA. 
— Piscataqua River Gundalow, Prescott 
Park Inlet, (603) 964-9079. Reproduction 
of gundalow (gondola), the traditional 
river barge of the Piscataqua region. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1. Children 12 through 18, 
50 cents. 
— Strawberry Banke, Marcy St., across 
from Prescott Park, (603) 436-1118. On 
10 acres, 37 historical houses dating 
from 1695 to 1945. Five are completely 
restored. Others house working 
craftsmen, including a boat repairman, a 
woodworker, a weaver, and a potter. 
Eight houses display artifacts, tools, 
photographs, figurines, house-building 
diagrams, and other historical items. 
Grand opening of the William Pitt Tavern 
on June 21. Tavern was the site of the 
first meeting of the New Hamphshire 
Grand Lodge of Masons. Special sum- 
mer programs include ‘Children’s Day” 
and a Fourth of July celebration — call 
for information. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $6. Senior 
citizens, $5. Children 6 through 17, $3. 
Family rates available. 

Hii — Sugar Hill Historical 
Museum, (603) 823-8468. Exhibits 
documenting the iron industry, grand 
hotels, and genealogy of town settlers. 
Beginning July 1, open on Thurs. and 
Sat. from 1 to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 
to 5 p.m. Adults, $1. Children and senior 


citizens, 50 cents. 
Twin Mountain — Mountain Flying, 
Twin Mountain Airport, Airport Rd. (off 
Rte. 3), (603) 846-5505. Scenic flights in 
the Mt. Washington area. Minimum of 
two persons per flight. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to dusk. Fare for 15-minute, 
35-mile trip, $14. Children under 12, $7. 
Fare for 25-minute, 60-mile trip, $20. 
Children, $15 
Warren — Morse Museum, Rte. 25C, 
(603) 764-5780. Collection of mounted 
animals from Africa, trophies, ivories, 
curios. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free. 
Webster — Old Webster Meeting 
House, Rte. 127, Corser Hill. Residence 
of Daniel Webster while he was an 
undergrad at Dartmouth. Spinning- 
wheel exhibit. Open on Sun. from 1 to 4 
p.m. Free. 
Weirs — — Weirs Beach Water 
Slide, Rte. 3, (603) 366-5161. Features 
in New 


p.m. Admission, $4.75 for seven rides or 
$5.75 for 10 rides. Toddler/adult combo 
ticket, $4.75 for five rides each. 

— Winnipesaukee Flagship Corp., (603) 
366-5531. Offers cruises around Lake 
Winnipesaukee on three excursion 
boats. The largest, the MS Mt. Washing- 
ton, makes a three-hour round trip. It 
boards passengers seven days at Weirs 
Beach at 9 a.m., 12:15 p.m., and (starting 
June 22) 3:30 p.m. Boards at Wolfeboro 
at 11 a.m. and (starting June 22) 2:15 
p.m. The boat also stops on certain days 
at Center Harbor and Alton Bay — call 
for information. A champagne brunch is 
served on both Sun. cruises. The MS Mt. 
Washington also features moonlight 
cruises with dinner, music, and a bar. 
Also theme cruises with special music 
and dinner. Call for information. The 
smaller vessels, the Sophie C and the 
Doris E, make one-and-three-quarter- 


Beach and Meredith, 3) 528-2330. 
reedh clly + Bpcmmndfendn., tig 
nipesaukee. Open seven days from 1 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Tickets, $6. Children, $4. 
Wolfeboro — Clark Historical House 
Historical Exhibit and Museum, South 
Main St., (603) 569-4997. Eighteenth- 
century Cape Cod house, one-room 

Continued on page 30 
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TOURING CONTINUED 

schoolhouse, and fire museum. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Donations requested. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Block Island — Block Island Historical 
Society, Old Town Rd., (401) 466-2481. 
Permanent exhibits of ‘furniture, tools, 
pictures, and clothing. Genealogical 
information on old Block Island families. 
Open.Wed. through Mon. from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and by appointment. Admission, 
$1.50. Children, $1. 

Bristol — Blithewood Gardens and 
Arboretum, Ferry Rd., (401) 253-2707. 
Thirty-three acres of landscaped 
grounds and gardens bordering Bristol 
Harbor. Late Victorian mansion. Grounds 
are open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. The mansion is open Tues. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission to 
both, $4. Children under 12, $1. Ad- 
— to grounds only, $2. Children, 
1 


— Coggeshall Farm Museum, Colt State 
Park, Rte. 114, (401) 253-9062. An 18th- 
century working farm, with animals, 


-crafts demonstrations, and weekend 


programs. Open Tues. through Sun. Call 
for hours. On Aug. 8 at 2 p.m., have your 
pets blessed by the local clergy at the 
Blessing of the Animals. Free. 
Charlestown — ‘Fantastic. Umbrella 
Factory, Old Post Rd. (Ninigret Park exit 
off Rte. 1), (401) 364-6616. No umbrellas 
are made here, but craftspeople and 
shopkeepers are at work in a historic 
farm setting,- complete with sheep, 
goats, and chickens in the back yard. 
Clothing store, gift shop, and restaurant. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Free. 

— Charlestown Historical Society, Rte. 
1A, on grounds of Cross Mills Public 
Library, (401) 364-7507. A one-room 
schoolhouse authentically restored and 
furnished in 19th-century style. -In July 
and Aug. open on Wed. from 2:30 to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Groups by appointment. Donations re- 
quested. 

Coventry — General Nathaniel Greene 
Homestead, Taft St., Mount Vernon of 
the North, (401) 821-8630. House of 
George Washington's second-in-com- 
mand. Open on Wed., Sat., and Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p.m., and by appointment. 
— Paine House, 1 Station St. The 
museum of the Western Rhode Island 
Civic Historical Society. One-time Colo- 
nial inn, now partially restored and 
furnished in the style of the period. Open 
on Sat. from 1 to 4:30 p.m., and by 
appointment. Donations requested. 
East Greenwich — New England Wire- 
less & Steam Museum, Frenchtown and 
Tillinghast Rds., (401) 884-1710. Early 
radio, telegraph, and telephone equip- 
ment. Stationary steam, hot-air, gas, and 
oil engines. Reference library with many 
early scientific texts. Open on Sun. from 
1 to 4 p.m., or by appointment. Ad- 
mission, $3. 

— General James Mitchell Varnum 
House Museum, 57 Pierce St., (401) 
884-4622 or -6158. Mansion furnished 
with period furniture, magnificent pan- 
eling. Colonial and Victorian children’s 
playrooms. Marine exhibits. Colonial 
garden. Open Tues. through Sat. from 1 
to + Admission, $2. Children under 
12, $1. 

— Kent County Court House, Main and 
Court Sts., (401) 885-0020. Built in 1805 
on site of earlier court house. Remodeled 
in 1909. Tours by appointment. Free. 
Jamestown — Fire Department Mem- 
orial Building, Narragansett Ave., (401) 
423-0062. Exhibits include horse-drawn 
1885 steam engine and other antique 
firefighting equipment, plus photo- 
graphs. Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

— Watson Farm, North Rd., (401) 
423-0005. A 280-acre working farm, 
where visitors can learn about the history 
of agricultural land use. Farmhouse not 
open for viewing. Open on Tues., Thurs., 
and-Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Donations 
requested. 

Lincoln — North Central Airways, Inc., 
North Central State Aijrport, (401) 
333-1212. Sightseeing flights from 7 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Call for fares and appoint- 
ments. Three-person maximum 

Little Compton — Wilbor Barn and 
House, West Main Rd., (401) 635-4559. 
The barn contains more than 1000 
traditional New England farming 
artifacts, including tools, utensils, and 
vehicles. The house dates from the 
1600s and contains antiques. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Children, 50 cents. 

— Sakonnet Vineyards, West Main Rd., 
(401) 635-4356. Tours through the 
vineyard walk and winery, followed by 
complimentary tasting. Picnicking allow- 
ed. Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Tours on Wed. and Sat. Open 
on other days and for groups by 
appointment. Free 

Middietown — Prescott Farm, 2009 
West Main Rd., Rte. 114, (401) 847-6230. 
Windmill that grinds wheat, rye, and 
Indian corn. Also, buildings from the 18th 
and 19th centuries that were relocated 
on the site. British commander General 
Prescott was captured here in 1777 
Duck pond, herb garden, corn crib, and 
some farm animals. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission to 
grounds, free. Tours, $2.50. Children 
under 12, 75 cents. Group rates avail- 


able. 

— Beechwood, 580 Bellevue 
Ave., (401) 846-3772. Take a theatrical 
tour of this opulent Victorian mansion, 
summer home of Caroline Astor, queen 
of American society back when promi- 
nence meant more than transitory cel- 
ebrity. Actors and actresses portraying 


_ Mrs. Astor's servants and high-society 


guests demonstrate how life was during 
Newport's gilded age. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tours last one 
hour; call for times. Admission, $4.50. 
Children under 12 and senior citizens, 
$3.50. Group rates available. 

— Belcourt Castle, Bellevue Ave., (401) 
846-0669. King Louis Xill-style castle 
built in 1891 exhibits renowned antique 
collection, architectural models, stained- 
glass windows, armor, rugs, paintings, 
French furniture and silverware, and the 
only golden Coronation coach in Ameri- 
ca. Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Beginning June 15, open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $4.50. Senior 
citizens, $3.50. Children 6 through 15, 
$1.50. Family rates available. 

— Hammersmith Farm, Harrison Ave. 
(Ocean Drive), (401) 846-7346. Built in 
1889, this 28-room “summer cottage” is 
set atop 50 rolling acres overlooking 
Narraganset Bay. It was Jacqueline 
Kennedy's summer home. The farm is 
the last working one in the city and dates 
to 1639. The gardens were designed by 
Frederick Law Olmstead. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, 
$4.50. Children 6 through 12, $1.50. 

— Old Colony and Newport Railway 
Terminal, Americas Cup Ave. and 
Bridge. St., (401) 849-8006 or 624-6951. 
Travel scenic route along Naragansett 
Bay to Green Animals Topiary Gardens 
in Portsmouth. Departs seven days at 1 
p.m. Admission, $4. Senior citizens, 
$3.50. Children 14 and under, $2.50. Call 
for more information. 

— Oldport Marine Harbor Tours, Sayer's 
Wharf, Americas Cup Ave., (401) 
849-2111 or 847-9109. One-hour nar- 
rated cruises in Newport Harbor and 
lower Naragansett Bay. Departs seven 
days at 11:30 a.m., noon, 1:30, 3, 4:30, 
and 6 p.m. Sunset cruise at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets, $4. Senior citizens, $3.50. Chil- 
dren 4 through 11, $2. 

— Preservation Society of Newport, 118 
Mill St., (401) 847-1000. The society 
gives guided tours, lasting 45 minutes to 
an hour, of eight astonishingly opulent 
mansions built between 1748 and 1902: 
Hunter House (54 Washington St.), the - 
Breakers (Ochre Point Ave.), Kingscote, 
Chateau-sur-Mer, Marble House, the 
Elms, Rosecliff (Bellevue Ave.), and 
Green Animals (see listing under Topiary 
for details). Tours given seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Additional evening 
tours scheduled July through mid Sept. 
Admission to the Breakers or Marble 
House, $4.50. Admission to the other 
mansions, $4. Children 6 through 11, $2. 
Reduced-rate combination tickets avail- 
able at all houses. 

— Touro Synagogue, 85 Touro St., (401) 
847-4794. Oldest synagogue in the-US, 
dating from 1763. Guided tours. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Call for summer service hours. Free. 

— Viking Tours, Brick Market Pl. (in 
downtown Newport), (401) 847-6921. 
Two-, three-, and four-hour bus fours of 
town and mansions leave from the tour 
office, hotels, and the Chamber of 
Commerce (10 America’s Cup Ave.). 
Tours depart seven days every hour from 
9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Two-hour tour, 
$9.50. -Children 5 through 11, $5.50. 
Three-hour tour, $12.50. Children, $7. 
Four-hour tour, $15.50. Children, $8.50. 
Boat cruises on Narraganset Bay leave 
from Viking Tours dock, Goat Island. 
Cruises depart seven days at 10 and 
11:30 a.m., and at 1, 2:30, 4, 5:30, and 7 
p.m. Cruise cost, $5. Senior citizens, 
$4.50. Children 4 through 12, $2.50.- 

— White Horse Tavern, corner of 
Marlborough and Farawell Sts., (401) 
849-3600. Built in 1673, this is the oldest 
tavern building in America. Open as a 
restaurant Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m., and seven days from 6 to 10 


p.m. 
North Kingstown — Smith's Castle, 
Post Rd. (Rte. 1), (401) 294-3521. A 30- 
to-40-minute tour of this 1678 plantation, 
site of Roger Williams Trading Post, 
takes you through the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Open Thurs. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Guided tours on the hour. 
Admission, $1.50. Children under 12, 50 
cents. 

— Gilbert Stuart Birthplace, Gilbert 
Stuart Rd., (401) 294-3001. Stuart, born 
here in 1755, was the foremost portraitist 
of George Washington. Open Sat. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $1.25. Children, 50 cents. 

— Roger Williams National Memorial, 
North Main and Smith Sts., (401) 
528-5385. Visitors’ Center, exhibits, and 
slides. Original settlement of Providence 
in 1636 was here. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on summer 
weekends. Free. 

Pawtucket — Slater Mill Historic Site, 
Roosevelt Ave., (401) 725-8638. Includes 
the Old Slater Mill, built in 1793, and the 
Sylvanus Brown House, built in 1758. 
Also, the Wilkinson Mill, birthplace of 
American industry, which dates to 1810 
and houses a mid-19th-century machine 
shop and an eight-ton operating water 
wheel. In addition, there's a completely 
restored 19th-century water-power sys- 
tem. Slide show of mill history and 
demonstrations of early textile machin- 
ery and hand spinning and weaving. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens, $1.50. 
Childitén 6 through 14, $1. Group rates 


available. 

— Aldrich House, 110 
Benevolent St. (exit 2 off 1-95), (401) 
331-8575. Houses the Museum of Rhode 
Island History, which contains changing 
exhibits. Through Aug. 2, “Block Island: 
Its Buildings and Their Builders." Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1.50. Senior citizens and 


ot) * 


students, 50 cents. Children under 12, 
free. Combination tickets for this house 
and the John Brown House (see below) 
are available. 

— Cathedral of St. John, 271 North Main 
St., (401) 331-4622. One of four original 
Colonial parishes in the state, estab- 
lished in 1722. There is a Colonial 
graveyard as well. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. 
until 11 a.m. 

— Crescent Park Carousel, Bullock's 
Park Ave., (401) 434-3311, ext. 297. 
Designed by Charles |.D. Looff, with 66 
beautifully carved figures. Baroque band 
organ with moving figures. Open on Fri., 
Sat., and Sun. from noon to 8 p.m. After 
June 23, open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 9 p.m. Rides, 25 cents. 

— John Brown House, 52 Power St. (exit 
2 off I-95), (401) 331-8575. Built in 1786 
by merchant, slave trader, and privateer 
John Brown. Completely restored with 
original and period furnishings. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $2.50. Senior citizens and 
students, $1. Children under 12, free. 
Combination tickets for this house and 
the Aldrich House (see above) are 
available. 

— Meeting House of the first Baptist 
Church in America, 75 North Main St. at 
Waterman St., (401) 751-2266. Oldest 
Baptist church in America, established in 
1638 by Roger Williams. Flawlessly 
preserved. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to noon. 

— Providence Athenaeum, 251 Benefit 
St. (exit 2 off 1-95), (401) 421-6970. Greek- 
revival building from 1838 houses 
155,000 books, including manuscripts 
and a 19th-century literature collection. 
Children’s library and rare-book room. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.:m., and on Mon. until 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Material loaned only to library 
members. 

— Providence Preservation Society, 24 
Meeting St. (exit 2 off 1-95), (401) 
831-7440. The society's headquarters 
were built in 1769 and housed 
Providence’s first free public school. 


: Self-guided tours available. House open 


Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Free. The "Miles of History" tour of 
historic Providence and the downtown 
tours leave from the headquarters. Call 
for tour schedules. Tours, $2.50. Chil- 
dren under 12, $1. Family rates available. 
— Stumpf Balloons, Box 1143, (401) 
726-3671. Champagne and foliage 
flights. Instructions, sales, special 
events, private-party flights. Rides leave 
every morning with one to four 
passe Ss and require reservations. 
Tickets, $160 on weekdays and $175 on 
weekends. Occasional evening flights 
available. 

South Kingstown — Perryville State 
Trout Hatchery, 2426 Post Rd. (Rte. 1), 
Wakefield, (401) 783-5358.. Hatchery 
where trout are born and raised for 
distribution in state ponds and streams. 
Tours available if you arrange two days 
in advance. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Free. 

Warren — Charles R. Carr Collection, 
530 Main St., (401) 245-7686. Pre- 
Columbian, Peruvian, and North 
American Indian artifacts. Items include 
utensils, farming and fishing imple- 
ments, glass beads, and wampum. 


- Open by appointment only. Free. 


— Maxwell House;59 Church St., (401) 
245-7652. Brick Colonial gable house, 
featuring a massive central chimney with 
two beehive ovens, believed to have 
been built by the Rev. Samuel Maxwell. 
Demonstrations of 18th-century crafts. 
Call for tours and times. Donations 
requested. 

Watch Hill — Flying Horse Carousel, 
Bay St. Brought to Watch Hill around 
1897, this carousel is the only one of its 
kind, in contention for the title of the 
oldest carousel in the country. Hop onto 
one of the 20 hand-carved horses, and 
try to grab the brass ring as you go 
around. Opens June 16. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Admission, 25 cents per ride. 

Ww — Florence Nightingale’'s 
Cap, Westerly Hospital, Wells St., 
596-6000. A cap worn by the British 
nursing pioneer and hospital reformer is 
on display in the lobby of the Westerly 
Hospital. 


VERMONT 


Bennington — Bennington Battle Mon- 
ument, Monument Circle (off Rte. 9), 
(802) 447-0550. Blue dolomite monolith, 
306 feet high, commemorates the 
American victory at the Battle of Ben- 
nington in 1777. Elevator runs to a 200- 
foot-high observation level. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 50 
cents. Children 6 through 12, 25 cents. 
Group rates available. 

— Bennington Museum, West Main St. 
(off Rte. 9), (802) 447-1571. American 
glass, Bennington pottery, Grandma 
Moses schoolhouse, and paintings. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $4. Students, senior citizens, 
and children 12 through 17, $3. Children 
under 12, free with adult. Family rates 
available. 

Cabot — Cabot Farmers’ Cooperative 
Creamery, Main St. (off Rte. 2), (802) 
563-2231. Watch the. manufacture of 
cheese, butter, yogurt, sour cream, and 
cottage cheese on a factory tour that 
lasts a half-hour to an hour. Free cheese 
samples. The most.interesting work is 
done before noon. Call to arrange a tour. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Free. 

Calais — Kerit Tavern Museum, Kent's 


Corner, (802) 828-2291. Fully furnished 
1837. brick inn with taproom and 
ballroom. Adjacent to a country store 
and post office. Exhibits of early Ver- 
mont paintings, and drawings, plus 
“miniature rooms" created by author 
Louise Andrews Kent. Gift and book 
shop. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. from July 1 through Labor 
Day. Admission, $2.50. Children under 
14, free with an adult. 
East Hubbardton — Hubbardton 
Battlefield Museum, Hubbardton Rd. 
(exit 5 off Rte. 4), (802) 828-3226. 
Historical items from 1777 Battle of 
Hubbardton. Open Wed. through Sun. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Free. 
Grafton — Grafton Village Cheese Co., 
Townsend Rd., (802) 843-2221. Through 
a large viewing window, watch cheese 
being made. Explanation of the process 
on the wall. Free samples. Factory open 
Mon. through Fri. from 7:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Cheese shop open Mon. through 
Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Hours 
subject to change. Free. 
Graniteville — Rock of Ages Quarry 
(exit 6 off I-89), (802) 476-3119. Narrated 
25-minute train tour of working quarries. 
Also, self-guided walking tours. Ob- 
servation deck, granite exhibit, free 
specimens, and free postcards. Trains 
run Mon. through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Walking tours seven days from 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, free. Train 
fare, $1.95. Children under 13, 50 cents. 
Jay — Jay Peak Tramway, Rte. 242, 
(802) 988-2611. Ride to 4000-foot peak in 
60-passenger aerial tramway, six 
minutes each way. Hike the Long Trail at 
the summit. Open seven days from 10:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. from July 27 through 
Labor Day. Admission, $4. Children 
under 13, $3. Family, group, and senior- 
citizen rates available. 

— Killington Gondola, Rte. 4, 
(802) 422-3333. In the winter, this is 
called the longest ski lift in North 
America. In the summer, this is still the 
longest ski lift, but it transports hikers 
and tourists instead of skiers. Half-hour 
journey to 4241-foot summit of Mt. 
Killington in enclosed four-passenger 
gondola or open two-passenger chairlift. 
Observation decks, restaurant, and 
nature trails at the top. Gondola rides 
from Aug. 1 through Sept. 7. on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Chairlift rides 
from July 15 through Sept. 7 daily. 
Admission for gondola rides, $11. Chil- 
dren 6 through 12, $7. Admission for 
-—" rides, $7. Children 6 through 12, 


Manchester — American Museum of 
Fly Fishing, Seminary Ave. and Rte. 7A, 
(802) 362-3300. Famous fishing rods on 
exhibit, plus Bing Crosby's fishing 
tackle. Antique equipment from the days 
before the invention of plastic worms. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Suggested donation, $2. 
— Hildene, Manchester Village, (802) 
362-1788. Former home of Robert Todd 
Lincoln (son of Abraham Lincoln) and 
family for 75 years. The 24-room 
Georgian mansion is open to tourists. 
Includes main house, gardens, famous 
organ, and special events during the 
summer. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $5. Children 
7 through 14, $2. 

— University of Vermont 
Morgan Horse Farm, Morgan Horse Farm 
Rd. (off Rte. 23), (802) 388-2011. Guided 
half-hour tour of farm and stables with 70 
Morgan horses, Victorian barn and 
picnic area. Fifteen-minute slide show. 
Visitors welcome to stay after the tour. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Tours every hour on the hour. Admission, 
$2. Children 13 through 18, 75 cents. 
— Vermont State Craft Center at Frog 
Hollow, Mill St., (802) 388-3177. Building 
is a former mill on scenic Otter Creek. 
Center displays works for sale by more 
than 250 Vermont craftspeople. Special 
exhibits this summer include ‘Small 
Tresures: Three Contemporary Doll 
Makers,” from June 13 through July 11, 
and ‘Miniature Fibers: Five Nationally 
Recognized Small Scale Fiber Artists,” 
from July 18 through Aug. 15. Also, 
auctions and craft demonstrations. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sun. after June 24 from 
noon to 5 p.m. Free. 

— The Vermont Museum, 
Pavilion Building, 109 State St., (802) 
828-2291. Traces Vermont's history from 

Indian communities to the present. 

Exhibits of Indian stone artifacts and 
railroad items. Early printing press, 
glassware collection, and chronicle of a 
Civil War soldier's life. Gift and book 
shop. Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Donations requested. 
— Vermont State House, State St., (802) 
828-2228. A Grecian-style capitol de- 
signed by Ammi Young in 1859. Now 
houses portraits, statues, and sundry 
Vermont relics. Lobby and exhibits open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 
Mount Holly — Crowley Cheese Co., 
Crowley-Healdville Rd., (802) 259-2340. 
Tour of cheese factory, with samples. 
The most interesting steps of the 
process, ‘separating the curd and whey 
and hand-kneading, occur Mon. through 
Fri. between 11 a.m. and 3’p.m. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 8.a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 10.a.m. to 4,p.m. The 
Crowley Shop on Rte. 103 sells cheese, 
craftwork, gifts, and maple sytup. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m..to 5 p.m. 


Free. 
North Bennington — Park- 
House, Park and West Sts., 


(802) 
442-5441. Victorian mansion, built in 
1865, wit! histo: S, cor ts, 
outdoor events, anu Guided t Upen 


seven days from 10 ani. io 4 pm 





Admission, $4. Senior citizens, $3. Chil- 
dren under 12, free. 

Peru — Bromiley Alpine Slide, Rte. 11, 
(802) 824-5522. The original American 
alpine slide. Chairlift takes you halfway 
up Bromley Mountain. From there, three 
tracks make the 3500-foot descent. For 
the faint-hearted, a scenic chairlift goes 
all the way to the summit, where there is 
a lookout tower. The round trip lasts 25 
minutes. July 4 through the summer on 
Sat. and Sun., summer music series. 
Hear live bands while you slide. Open 
seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. in 
June. Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. in July and Aug. Admission for 
scenic chairlift or one ride, $3.75. 
Children 7 through 12, $3. Unlimited- 
sliding tickets available. Multi-ride books 
at a discount. 

Plymouth — Calvin Coolidge Visitor 
Center, Rte. 100A (off Rte. 4), (802) 
672-3773. The president's birthplace 
and memorial museum also includes a 
farmer's museum, a restored home- 
stead, and a cheese factory with tours 
available. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $1. Children 
under 14, free. 

Proctor — Vermont Marble Co. Exhibit 
and Gift Shop, 61 Main St. (Rte. 3), (802) 
459-3311. Sculptor-in-residence, marble 
samples from around the world, movies, 
slide show. In the Gallery of Presidents, a 
marble bas-relief of all past American 
presidents. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children, $1. Group rates available. 
Putney — Green Mountain Spinnery 
(exit 4 off 1-91), (802) 387-4528. View 
scouring, picking, carding, and spinning 
of wool at the smallest yarn mill in New 
England. Open for tours on alternate 
Tues. at 1:30 p.m. Mill shop open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 10 am. to 5:30 p.m. 
Admission for tour, $1. Children, 50 
cents. Group tours by appointment. 
Saint Johnsbury — Fairbanks Museum 
and Planetarium, Main St. (exit 20 or 21 
off 191), (802) 748-2372. The only 
museum that focuses on life in natural 
and human environments in Vermont. 
Natural science, anthropology, art, and 
push-button exhibits. Features this sum- 
mer include “Vermont Forests'’ and 
“Northern New England Weather 
Center."" Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. in June. In July and Aug. open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Planetarium 
shows seven days at 11 a.m. and 2:30 
p.m. Admission to museum, $2.50. 
Students and senior citizens, $1.75. 
Children 5 through 17, $1.25. Families, 
$5.50. Admission to planetarium, $1 in 
addition to museum admission. 

— Maple Grove Museum, 167 Portland 
St. (off Rte. 18), (802) 748-5141. 
Sugarhouse museum offers 10-minute 
guided tours of maple-candy factory. 
Free samples and 15-minute movie. 
Factory tours Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Museum and gift shop 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, 50 cents. Children under 12, 
free. 

Shelburne — Shelburne Farms, (802) 
985-3222. A 19th-century agricultural 
estate and working farm. National his- 
toric site with a bakery and cheese 
factory. Two-hour tours of estate given 
every 90 minutes. Visitors’ Center and 
Cheese Shop open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Reservations for tours 
requested. Admission, $5.50. Children 6 
through 12, $2.50. 

— Shelburne Museum, Rte. 7, (802) 
985-3344. Americana museum, including 
folk, decorative, and textile arts. 
Maritime artifacts and tools. Four 
restored houses among a total of 35 
buildings on 45 landscaped acres. Open 
seven days from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $9.50. Children 6 through 17, 
$4 


Stowe — Bloody Brook Schoolhouse, 
School St., adjacent to new library, (802) 
253-7725. Restored early-19th-century 
one-room schoolhouse. Open by re- 
quest. Free. 

— Mt. Mansfield Gondola, Alpine Slide, 
and Auto Road (off Rte. 108), (802) 
253-7311. Four-passenger gondola 
takes 15 minutes to climb to the 4400- 
foot summit of Mt. Mansfield. Descend 
either by walking or gondola. Toll road is 
four and a half miles long, with hiking 
trails and picnicking at the top. All 
attractions open on weekends from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. through June 20. During 
the rest of the summer open seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Gondola, $6. 
Children under 13, $3. Alpine slide, $4. 
Children under 13, $3. Toll road, $6 per 
car; $4 per motorcycle. 

Waterbury Center — Cold Hollow Cider 
Mill, Rte. 100, (802) 244-8771. Watch 
apples being pressed into cider at this 
working factory. Free samples of cider 
and cider jelly. Also, a maple-sugar 
exhibit and movie. Gift shop with Ver- 
mont products and crafts and bakery on 
the premises. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 

Windsor — American Precision Mu- 
seum, 196 Main St. (exit 8 or 9 off I-91), 
(802) 674-5781. Exhibit of metal working, 
wood working, and hand tools from the 
1800s, when Windsor was a leading 
town in the machine-tool industry. Sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, and firearms. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat., Sun., and holidays 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $2. 
Children 6 through 12, 75 cents. Family 
rates available. 

— Windsor House, Main St., (802) 
674-6752. Restored Greek Revival inn 
that now houses craft center and 
museum. Open Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 
5 p.m. Free. 





























RECORDERS 
Tascam Portaone 
w/power supply 

Fostex X-15 w/power supply 
Ross 4x4 

Audio Technica RMX 64 
Tascam 34B 

Akai M61ZIZ 

Tascam 122B demo 
Tascam 122B used 
Otari MX 5050 BQil 
Tascam 42 

Otari MX 5050 MK III-8 


MIXERS 

Tascam M30 

Tascam M35 

Tascam M106 w/rack mt. kit 
Tascam M106 w/o rack mt. kit 
Studio Master 8x4 

Studio Master 6x2x1 

Ramsa WR8112 

Ramsa 5208 used 

Ramsa WR133 used 

EV EVT 5216 

Soundcraft 200-84 out of box 
Sondcraft 200-84 in box 
Yamaha M508 

BiAmp 6X21 rack mount 
Yamaha RM 602 

Tascam M520 

StudioMaster 168 Series I! 





$395.00 


$349.00 
$950.00 
$1295.00 
$4895.00 
$550.00 
$399.00 
$1995. 
$1495.00 


$895.00 
$1050.00 
$495.00 
$460.00 
$850. 


$1495.00 
$550.00 
$400.00 
$900.00 
$1500. 
$1750.00 
$800.00 
$595.00 
$149.00 
$4495.00 
$3300.00 
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RACK GEAR — REVERBS 





Ibanez SDR- 1000 
Roland SRV-2000 
Roland Dep-5 
Roland Dep-3 
ART DR-ZA 
Alesis Midiverb 
Lexicon PCM-60 
AKG BxX-5 

EV EVT-4500 
Bi-amp MR-140 
Korg 6R-1 

DOD R848 
DOD R845 
DIGITAL DELAYS 
Ibanez DMD 2000 
Korg SDD 1000 
DeltaLab ADM 4096 
DeltaLab CE 1700 
Loft 450 
Vestafire DG-3 
EQs 





URE! 535 stereo 10 band used 
Klark Techniks DN-27 used 
Ross stereo 15 band 

Ross mono 31 band 

Ross stereo 12 band 

movable center 

DOD stereo 31 band 

Ibanez GE 3101 

Yamaha GQ 1031 





Audio Arts 2700 


4: 





F; ff} oP a 
obeeet thing’ 


$499.00 
$439.00 
$695.00 
$495.00 
$399.00 
$225.00 
$795.00 
$399.00 
$250.00 
$195.00 
$149.00 
$149.00 
$125.00 


$299.00 
$395.00 
$299.00 
$399.00 
$299.00 
$199.00 


$250.00 
$350.00 
$150.00 
$150.00 


$150.00 
$395.00 
$175.00 
$199.00 
$499.00 


CROSSOVERS 

Loft 403M 

Loft 602M 

Loft 602S 

Loft 603M 

Loft 603S 

Loft 605S 

Audio Arts 2118 mono 2 way 
Audio Arts 2100a stereo 2 way 
Audio Arts 3218a stereo 3 way 





$225.00 
$225.00 
$299.00 
$259.00 
$425.00 
$359.00 
$299.00 
$299.00 
$425.00 


COMPRESSORS/GATES/EXCITERS 








Fostex 3070 

Biamp Quad Limiter 

Audio Logic MT 44 quad gate 
Audio Logic MT 66 stereo comp 
Audio Arts 1201 

DOD 860 EXR 

Yamaha GC-2020 


SPEAKERS 


Peavey 112 International 
Cerwin Vega 112H 

JBL tweeter system masher 
TOA SDB subwoofer 

TOA SEB subwoofer 

TOA 38SDM 

TOA 312ME 

EAW FR 253 

Yamaha 4115 

Bose 802 wood 


WICKED MIC DEALS!!! 








$179.00 

$99.00 
$250.00 
$250.00 
$325.00 
$200.00 
$199.00 


$125.00 
$125.00 
$75.00 
$395 ea. 
$495 ea. 
$325 ea. 
$500/pr. 
$1700/pr. 
$750/pr. 
$800/pr. 





1116 Boylston Steet, Boston, MA 02715 


(617) 536-0066 
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22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 (203) 236-5401 





Professional Audio & Musical instruments 
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Allroads lead to X-Press 24. 


to do your banking. One look at the map tells you 
why: all roads lead to X-Press 24! 


BayBanks: 


IT JUST KEEPS GETTING BETTER. 


No matter what roads you take throughout the 
Cape, you’re bound to find a nearby X-Press 24® 
automated teller where you can get cash day or 
night with your BayBank Card. With sixteen 
X-Press 24 locations in the area, including two 
full-service BayBank offices, we cover the Cape. 

The BayBank Card offers you the fastest, 
most convenient banking at locations throughout 
the Cape, 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


And now, with a BayBank Card and a checking or 
NOW account, you can also purchase gasoline and 
other products and services at participating Mobil 
stations across the Cape. 

To get your BayBank Card, simply visit any 
BayBank office and open a checking, NOW, 
savings, or money market account. With the 
BayBank Card and the X-Press 24 network, uy 
you won’t have to worry about when and where “alba 

CIRRUS. 


Members FDIC 











ELLIOTT'S 
AMAZING 
APPLE JUICE 


IN THE LITTLE. BROWN BEER BOTTLE- 


e Made from fresh 


juicy apples — 
Not water and 
concentrate! 


TRY OUR 100% NATURAL 
e LEMONADE 
e FRUIT PUNCH 


NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVORS, 
COLORS, OR PRESERVATIVES 





<7 RECORDS @ TAPES @ VIDEO WS 


R.E.M 
“SUCCUMBS” 


VIDEO 


SPECIALLY PRICED 
FOR ONLY 


R.E.M DEAD LETTER DFFICE 
“DEAD LETTER Includes: at 


we “Ages Of 
OFFICE You 
“Burning 
‘ D 
5.99 Ip/cass fc 
; ; “Toys In 
13.99 CD 


The Attic” 
Compact Disc Includes 








CHRONIC TOWN EP 








GLORIA ESTEFAN and DAN FOGELBERG 
MIAMI SOUND MACHINE’| |) = EXILES gus 


LET IT LOOSE She Don't Look Back in Love 


including: gee 
Rhythm is Gonna Get You —ie 
Betcha Say That i 


Can't Stay Away From You/Surrender 
Let It Loose 








6.99 Ip/cass_ 








LISA LISA AND CULT JAM 
SPANISH Fly e 
Head To Toe | 
Someone Te Love Me For Me 
Lost in Emotion/Everyming Will B-Fine 











5. 99 9 Ip/cass 


5. 99 Ip/cass 


13.99 CD 


COLLECTION WITH 
MICHAEL BRECKER 
AND 
fa JACK DE JOHNETTE 


>=MCA R=CORDS 


MICHAEL BRECKER 


5.99 Ip/cass 


“CABO FRIO” 
WILL BE APPEARING 
AT NIGHTSTAGE 
JUNE 10th 


JACK DE JOHNETTE 
SPECIAL EDITION 
IRRESISTIBLE FORCES 


Remember all 5.99 Ip/cass 


- Strawberries are ticket outlets too! 


en 


JUDAS PRIEST /@ 
PRIEST. LIVE! ks 





@ Lu. cooLs && 
BIGGER AND DEFFER 


including: 
I'm Bad/Go Cut Creator Go 
The Do Wop/The Breakthrough 
| Need 














Ht Nic 











PSYCHEDELIC FURS 
MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT ep 


Heartbreak Beat / Shock 
fe Dont Cry/No Rel 
Angeis Don't Cry/No Release 


BEASTIE BOYS 
LICENSED TO ILL 


The New Style/Paul Revere g 
No Sleep Till Brooklyn/Posse in Effect 











Q 
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5.99 Ip/cass 


13.99 CD 


5.99 Ip/cass 


13.99 CD 


Check out the new Strawberries in Peabody 
located at the intersection of Rte.114 and Sylvan Street. 
between the Liberty Tree Mall and the North Shore 


Shopping Center next to the international House of Pancakes. 

















THIS BUD'S 
FOR YOU. 





